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To  His  HIGHNESS  the 

DUKE  of  GLOCESTER . 


SIR, 

Mong  all  the  Noble  Pre- 
lages  of  Wit  and  Honour, 
there  is  notOne  by  which 
Your  Highness  hath  given 
greater  Encouragement  to  the 
Hopes  of  thefe  Kingdoms>  than 
by  a  furprizing  Curiofity,  and  an 
impatient  Defire  of  Knowledge. 
For  the  fatisfying  of  fo  Generous 
Inclinations,  Your  Highness 
cannot  but  leek  an  early  Acquaint* 
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ance  with  the  Roman  State.  It 
mu  ft  needs  pleafe  Yo  u,  S  i  R,  to 
underftand  the  Conftitution  ot 
that  People,  before  You  appear 
the  Rival  of  their  Glory :  And  the 
firft  Steps  to  both  thele  Attain¬ 
ments  will  be  alike  uneaiie.  Ma¬ 
ny  Fatigues  are  to  be  undergone 
e’er  You  furpafs  them  in  Action 
and  Conduct:  And  in  the  fame 
Manner,  before  You  are  intro¬ 
duc’d  into  the  more  delightful 
Scenes  of  their  Policy  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  Your  Highness  ftiould 
be  firft  prefented  with  the  rougher 
Profpedk  of  their  Cuftoms  and 
Ceremonies. 

For  Your  Dire&ion  in  fo  No¬ 
ble  (tho’  intricate)  a  Path  of  Anci¬ 
ent  Story,  Your  Highness  is 
deftr’d  to  accept  this  (mail  Endea¬ 
vour; 
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vour ;  no  othervvife  than  You 
would  a  few  Shadows,  or  a  little 
Model,  to  give  You,  Sir,  the  fit  if 
Notion  of  fome  admir’d  PSdure, 
or  fome  magnificent  Building. 

There  is  one  Cuflom  which  I 
make  my  felf  believe,  Your 
Highness  will  read  with  fome 
Pleafure ;  I  mean,  Sir,  the  Tro¬ 
jan  Game,  a  Martial  Exercife, 
perform’d  by  the  Youth  of  the 
firft  Quality  in  Rome ,  under  fuch 
a  Captain  as  Your  Self  ;  and  de¬ 
riving  its  Original  from  young  Af- 
canius,  whom  I  need  not  fear  to 
mention  as  Your  Precedent,  fince 
You  have  already  honour’d  Him 
with  Your  Imitation. 

It  may  be  expeded,  perhaps, 
that  out  of  the  many  Illuftrious 
Romany  I  fhould  here  propofe  to 
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Your  Highness  fome  of  the  raoft 
Celebrated  Examples  of  Virtue 
and  great  Atchievements.  But  this 
would  prove  a  needlefs  Piece  of 
Service;  fince  You  cannot  mifs 
Your  Way  in  the  Purfuit  of  the 
Fir  ft,  while  Your  Highness  goes 
on  like  the  Trojan  Prince, 

Matre  Dea  monjirante  Viam. 

And  to  the  Second the  fhort  Ad¬ 
vice  w  hich  that  Hero  gave  his  Son, 
will  engage  You  as  the  Higheft 
Motive : 

— -Te,  animo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum , 

Bt  F at er  y£neas  &  Avunculus  excitet  He&Qr, 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  Highness’* 

Mojl  Humble,  and 

Mojl  Obedient  Servant, 

Bafil  Kennett. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


'  "  , quenion ,  1 
amobltg  dno  farther  than  to  give  ajhort 
Hiftory  of  what  Attempts  have  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  fame  Nature,  with 
fome  Account  of  the  prefent  'Undertaking, J 

Not  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  the  many ’Crafts  on 
f  articular  Subjects  of  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
Two  Authors  moft  in  life  for  this  Knowledge  are 
Rofinus  and  Godwin ;  the fir ft  as  a  full  Syflem, 
the  other  as  an  Abridgment  or  Compendium.  We 
have  nothing  more  complcat  than  Rofinus  taken 
altogether:  But  he  will  appear  very  deficient  in 
many  Points,  if  compar'd  with  other  Learned  Men 
who  have  labour  d  in  the  adorning  fome  one 

ofhis  General  subject.  Thus,  lVelievehlBZk 

of  IV. or  has  fear ce  been  look'd  into  fince  the  Tub- 
lifhingofLApCms  his  admirable  Comment  on  Polv- 
tnus  His  Accounts  of  the  Habits,  Senate,  Laws 
and  funerals,  will  never  be  fet  in  Competition 
With  the  more  accurate  ‘Pieces  ' of  Ferrarius  and 
Kubemus,  of  Paulus  Manutius  and  Kirchman 
Not  to  urge  that  the  Names,  the  Money,  the 
Private  Games,  with  fever al  leffer  Topicks  are 

entirely 
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entirely  omitted ;  and  many  more  fubflantial  Cu¬ 
ff  oms  but  lightly  touch'd.  The  Paralipomena  of 
Derapfter,  which  are  added  in  the  beft  Editions , 
under  the  Name  of  Notes  on  this  Author ,  feem, 
for  the  moft  fart,  barely  a  Tranfcript  of  Common 
T  laces  gather d  from  theClaJflcks  and  other  Wri- 
ters,  with  little  Connexion  \  and  therefore  though 
they  ferve ,  now  and  then ,  for  a  Supplement  to 
Rofinus,  yet  ’tis  impojfible  they  jhould  be  very 
infiruElive. 

'  GodwinV  Anthologia  ( which  we  ufually  meet 
with  in  our  Schools ,)  befldes  that  it  wants  all  the 
Advantages  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Learned  within  thefe  Threefcore  Tears ;  is  fo 
port  and  unfatis factory  in  SubjeBs  of  the  great- 
eft  Con  fe  queue  e\  fo  crouded  with  T hr afes,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  our  DiBionaries  ;  fo  fluff’d 
with  long  Taffages  of  Latin,  untranflated-,  has  fo 
little  Method ,  and  runs  fo  dry  and  heavy  in  the 
Reading ,  that  I  fancy,  'tis  a  general  Wip,  it  were 
exchang'd  for  fomething  elfe  in  the  fame  Kind, 
of  greater  T)fe,  and  more  agreeable  Entertainment. 

For  Cantelius  de  Romana  Republica,  To  me 
the  Jefuit  feems  very  unhappy,  that  by  pending 
half  his  Book  in  giving  us  a  long  Relation  of  the 
Roman  Wars,  Battels ,  Deaths ,  &c.  which  mofl 
Terfons  would  rather  learn  from  the  Original 
Hiflorians,  he  has  fo  flraitn'd  himfelf  in  the  re - 
maining  Tart,  as  to  pafs  for  no  extraordinary  E- 
pitomizer.  Befldes  that  he  can  t  fpare  Room  to 
fet  down  one  Word  of  Authority  for  what  he  fays. 

As  for  thefe  Tapers :  The  Two  Eflays  of  the 
Roman  L  earning  and  Education,  are,  I  think, 

what 
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what  has  not  been  before  attempted  in  any  Languages 
and  on  that  Account  will  be  the  more  eafily  pardon'd* 
if  not  the  better  accepted  in  the  World.  The 
Compendious  Hi  ft  or y  of  the  Rife ,  Rrogrefs ,  and 
'Decay  of  the  State,  has  this  at  teaft  to  fay  for  it 
felf,  That  it  carries  its  own  Credentials  along 
with  it,  in  conftant  References  to  the  Ancient 
Writers.  I  will  not  here  compofe  a  Table  of 
Contents  for  the  Second  Part,  which  has  runout 
into  fuch  length  as  to  make  the  Body  of  the  Works 
only  I  may  hint ,  in  a  W ord  or  Two,  that  the  ma¬ 
ny  Omijfions  of  Rofinus  and  Godwin  are  largely 
fupplied,  and  ficarce  any  thing  material  (that  I 
know  of)  pafs'd  by.  That  the  City,  with  the 
Famous  Structures  of  all  forts,  are  defcrib'dfrom 
the  Relations  of  Eye-Witneffes ,  and  Authors  of 
credit  :  That  the  Laws  which  occur  in  the  beft 
Clajftcks ,  and  often  prove  a  great  Hindrance  to 
the  Reader,  are  difposA  of  under  proper  Heads 
in  a  very  convenient  Manner ;  and  the  trueft  Ac¬ 
counts  of  their  Import ,  and  the  Time  when  they 
were  made,  collected  from  the  moft  approv'd  Com¬ 
mentators,  and  from  the  admir’d  Treatife  of  Ma- 
nutius :  That  in  fome  Subjects  it  was  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  follow  ( for  the  moft  part,)  one  particular 
Author  who  had  managd  his  Province  with  uni- 
verfal  Approbations  As  Sigonius  in  the  C  omitia 
and  ^Judgments :  Lipfms  in  the  Art  of  War,  in 
the  Gladiators,  and  in  the  Names ;  Kirchman  in 
the  Funerals,  and  Brerewood  in  ^Account  of 
the  Money  :  That  the  curious  Remarks  of  ’S:aliger, 
Cafaubon,  Grsevius,  Monfieur  and  Madam  Dacier 
are  inferted  on  many  Occafions  :  In  jhort ,  That 

no 
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no  Tains  or  Charges  have  been  flar'd,  which  might 
render  the  Attempt  truly  ferv ice able,  to  the  good 
End  for  which  'twas  dejign  d,  the  Pleafure  and 

Benefit  of  the  Reader.  ,  . 

The  great  IncorreClnefs  of  the  Second  Udition 
was  occasion'd  by  the  Hafie ,  andthe  Neceffities,  of 
the  then  unfortunate  Proprietor  ;  from  whom  no 
fight  of  the  Sheets  could  be  obtain'd ,  till  t he  W hole 
was  fo  difhonourably finijh' d.  Tet  the  necejfary  Alte¬ 
rations  and  Additions, before  given  in,were  inferted 
in  their  Places.  It  was  and  is  with  allGratitude 
acknowledg'd,  that  the  beft  part  of  this  Affiflance 
hath  been  afforded  by  the  late  Noble  Collections  of 
the  Excellent  Q raevius;  a  Catalogue  of  which  is 
here  fubjoin'd.  The  Compiler  wifhes  it  may  be 
imputed,  not  to  Idlenefs ,  but  to  Hefgn ,  that  he 
hath  borrow'd  only  a  Mite  from  that  Treafury. 
For  intending  an  Abridgment,  not  a  full  Body,  he 
thought  it  alike  unreafonable,  either  to  fwell  the 
Bulk  above  the  Name  andVfe,  or  to  forbear  fuch 
Improvements,  as  could  fcarce  in  Hone  fly  be  de¬ 
nied:  Either  to  burthen  EReader  for  the  ftook- 
fellerV  Advantage  ;  or,  under  aP  ret  ence  of  eafing 
the  former,  to  injure  both  This  new  Imprejfion 
has  not  only  been  amended  by  a  careful  Supervifdl , 
but  adorn d  by  the  Beauty  of  the  Letter ,  and  of  the 
additional  Sculptures.  But  the  chief  Recommen¬ 
dation  of  theHefign  is  owingtothe  favourable  Ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  kind  Encouragement  of  private  Per - 
fons,  and  of  Societies,  efpe  dally  of a  Royal  and  mojl 
F lour  ifhing  Seminary,  to  which  our  Thanks  can  be 
return'd  in  no  better  Wifes,  than  that  it  may  for 
ever  continue  in  the  fame  happy  State,  and  under  the 
like prudent  Government  an  dH  ire  Cl  ion,  CON- 
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ESSAY  I. 

Of  the  Roman  Learning. 

|H  O  E  V  E  R  coniiders  the  ftrange  Beginning  of  the 
i  Ro™a*  State,  the  Frame  and  Conffitution  on 
which  it  was  firft  fettled,  together  with  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  original  Members,  will  think  it  no 
Wonder  that  the  People,  in  that  early  Age,  frou’d 
.  have  a  kind  of  Fiercenefs,  or  rather  Wildnefs  in 

their  Temper,  utterly  averfe  to  every  thing  that  was  polite  and 
agreeable,  This  favage  Difpofition  by  Degrees  turn’d  into  a  rfo-id 
Seventy,  which  encourag’d  them  to  relie  folely  on  the  force  of 
their  Native  Virtue  and  Honour,  without  being  beholden  to  the 
Advantage  of  Art,  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Reafon,  or  for 
the  Affiftance  of  their  Courage,  Hence  a  Groffnefs  of  Inven¬ 
tion  pafs  d  Current  with  them  for  Wit,  and  Study  was  look’d  on 
as  an  unmanly  Labour  :  efpecially  while  they  found  that  their 
exaft  Difcipline  and  unconquer’d  Refolution,  render’d  them 
Mailers  of  Nations  much  more  Knowing  than  themfelves  All 
this  is  frankly  acknowledg’d  by  their  own  Authors-  Lit  era  in 
nomine  Romano  go  for  a  Wonder  with  Tally  (a).  And  Virgil  in 
a  Reign  when  all  the  Civility  and  Learning  of  the  World  were 
tranfplanted  to  Rome ,  chufeth  to  make  the  Arts  of  Government 
and  War  the  diltinguifhing  Excellencies  of  his  Country-men, 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  ara. 

Credo  equidem  1  vivos  ducent  de  m  armor  e  vtdtus  * 

Qrabunt  caufas  melius  5  coelique  meatus 
Defer ibent  radio,  Qjf  furgentia  fydera  dicent : 

Du  regere  impeno  populos^  Romane ,  memento  ; 


(*)  Dt  Nut,  Dior,  lib,  1 .  De  Sene  etui. 
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H<£  tibi  erunt  artes :  pulque  imponere  morem  : 
Parcert  fubjeMs,  &  debellare  fuperbos  (a). 


Others  frail  beft  infpire  the  mimick  Brafs, 

Or  out  of  Marble  carve  a giving ;  Face  Roads, 

Plead  with  more  Force,  and  twcetne  n 
Defcribing  the  Wide  Empire  ot  the  Gods . 

Ttwanlrii  Stars  to  fteady  Rules  confine. 

And  teach  expedting  Mortals  high  Command, 

Thee  Heavens,  brave  Roman,  torm  Q  tor 
JedreEth,  Arts,  from  thy  v  aonousHffld 

To  make  glad  Nations  own  their ,P«£e  be: lp  d 

To  fpare  the  Suppliant,  and  pull  down  the  rrou 

.  -T1  r^-rxr  A  dVal 


I  o  lpare  me  o r  ~ 


Sens  emm  Gracis  admovk  acumina  chartis  (b). 

.  -  -  ^  ttt! _ _ c  nv 


derus  ertirr*  ~  , 

Their  little  Acquaintance  with  the  fine  Wits  of ,  ^Country 
hJ^Wthe  S?aPle  of  Arts  and  *%£ 

depriv’d  them  ot  an  Opportunity  t  ,  ,  Gf  t^e  higheft 

Genius,  which  was  ^  Lit 

fuHTSes  ;SZCm=n,fePvS  were  Inch  V  doggrel 
Stuff",  as  old  Ennius  deferibes . 


_ -Quale s  Fauni  vatefque  tdnebant ,  ^ 

Quom  neque  Mufarum  fcopulos  qmfquam  [uperarat, 
Elec  dlBi  Jludiofus  erat. 


X\ec  aiGii  . 

•  •  T  tr\  t-hinlr  That  the  old  Romans  might  proba- 
deero  is  ?n,C,  'l-nip  T  rtie  Knowledge  in  Philofophy  from  the 

bly  have  gam’d  feme  Little  Lnoweage^  ^  ^ 

^^ffor^fe  about  the  fame  time  as  th  <zTarqmns 
Sca’  Zn?irdfre  City  But  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  Singing  to 
SeFlute  the  Praifes  of  famous  Men  at  great  Entertainments  is 
She  oily  Relique  he  can  find  of  this  Doftrine,  which  was  deli- 

,eTte  begun  upon  their  undertaking 

th  ^Defence  of  that  Country,  againft Phlif of  Macedm, ,  who 


(*)  JfLmL  6.  lb)  Lib.  i .  Epift.  i .  (0  Cictro  Tufc.  $u*fl.  lib,  4 
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they  made  themfelves  rather  the  Matters  of  that  People.  And 
then, 

Gracia  capta  ferum  vifiorem  cepit ,  C35  artes 

Intulit  agrefii  Latio  (a). 

The  greateft  Number  of  eminent  Poets,  efpecially  Dramatic 
Writers,  flourifh’d  between  the  End  of  the  Firft  and  the  Third 
Punic  Wars ;  or  from  the  Year  of  the  City  yiz  to  607^ ’The  moft 
confiderable  were  Livius  Andronicus ,  Navius ,  Ennius ,  Pacuvi- 
us ,  Accius ,  Ccecilius ,  Plautus ,  Afranius ,  "Terence  and  Lucilius.  And 
therefore  Horace  means  only  the  Firft  FWV  War,  when  he  fays, 

is#  poft  Punica  bella  quietus  qucerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles ,  CJ3  Thefpis  &  JEfchylus  utile  ferrent ; 

Tent av  it  quoque  rem  fi  digne  vertere  poJJ'et  (b) . 

The  Studies  of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric  never  had  any  tolera¬ 
ble  Progrefs  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Achaians ,  who  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  y8 6  or  5-87,  to  the  Number  of  a  Thoufand,  or  more, 
were  fent  for  out  of  their  own  Country,  where  they  had  fhewn 
themfelves  difaffedted  to  the  Romans ,  and  were  difpers’d  in  leve- 
ral  Parts  of  Italy.  Among  thefe  was  the  famous  Polybius  the 
Megalopolitan ,  whofe  great  Parts  and  Learning  not  only  gain’d 
him  the  entire  Friendfhip  of  Scipio  JEmyli anus  and  L  alius, two  of 
the  greateft  Romans  in  that  Age,  but  procur’d  too  the  releafe  of 
all  his  Country-men  that  remain’d  after  fome  Years  Exile. 

Moft  of  that  Company,  tho’  not  equal  to  Polybius ,  yet  being 
the  principal  Members  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Greece ,  brought 
away  a  great  Share  of  the  Politenefs  and  refin’d  Arts  of  that 
Country :  And  being  now  reduc’d  to  a  State  of  Life,  which  took 
from  them  all  Thoughts  of  Publick  Adtion,  they  applyed  them¬ 
felves  wholly  to  the  Purfuit  of  Letters,  as  well  to  divert  the  fa,d 
Refledtions  on  their  Banifhment,  as  to  improve  and  cultivate 
their  Mind  (c). 

In  a  few  Years  their  Example  and  Inftrudtions  had  wrought 
fuch  a  ftrange  Converfion  in  the  Roman  Youth,  that  the  Senate 
fearing  left  the  ancient  Difcipline  fhou’d  by  this  means  be  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  the  Minds  of  the  People  foften’d  and  enervated  by 
Study,  confulted  how  to  put  a  Stop  to  this  Vein  of  Politenefs 
fo  contrary  to  the  rough  and  Warlike  Difpofition  of  their 


(a)  Lib.  2.  Epift.  1.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Vid.  Cafaubon,  Cbronol.  ad  Folyb. 
Comment.  ttd  Sutton .  de  Grammar 

b  3  Anceftors^ 
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a  rt-^re  Tn  ttv'c  PurDofe  we  meet  with  a  Decree  bearing  P«He 

in'the  Coiifulfhip  of  C.  Famius  Strabo  and  M. 

A  U  C  <02  •  bv  which  it  appears,  that  whereas  Marcus  Pom- 
pordus^ the  Prxtor  had  made  a  Report  to  the  Senate  about  the 
\hilof others  and  Rhetoricians ,  the  Fathers  did  hereby  order  the 
aforefJd  Praetor  to  take  Cogmfance  of  the  Bufinefs ,  and  to  fuff er 

„o  fitch  ^  p  ^^Loffning  which  this  Prohibition  had  in 
The  eager  out  with  greater  Heat  and  .Force 

“ as  ,1,e 

StTrhemifc»'S<‘ *n^d  0rV‘  a  °| 

date  U  o„  .his Account 
?r  was  refolv’d,  that  Commiffioners  ihould  be  leirtto  the  Roman 
Senate  to  procure  a  Mitigation  of  the  Fine.  The  Perfons  pitch  d 
Senate,  p  were  Carneades  the  Academic k,  Diogenes 

Z  » J  and  cS.toTthe  Pcr.pauuck.  About  the  Time  of 

Seif  coming,  Authors  ate  very  little  f 

r^r^uhnn  fix  it  in  the  Six  Hundred  and  Third  Year  after  tne 
■RnHdinu  of  Rome.  Moft  of  the  ftudious  Youths  immediately 
waited  on  the  old  Gentlemen  at  their  Arrival,  and  heard  them 
XifccDurfe11  frequently^  with  Admiration.  It  happen’d  too,  that 
they  had  each  of  them  a  different  Way  in  their  Harangues  ,  for 
theEloquence  of  Carneades  was  Violent  and  Rapid,  Cntolaus  s 
Neatand  Smooth,  that  of  Diogenes  Model!  and  Sober.  Carneades 
one  Day  held  a  full  and  accurate  Difpute  concerning  Jnffice  , 
the  next7  Day  he  refuted  all  that  he  had  laid  before  by  a  Tram 
of  contrary  Arguments,  and  quite  took  away  the  Y  irtue  that  he 
feem’d  fo  firmly  to  have  eltabiiih’d.  This  he  did  to  fhew  his 
Faculty  of  confuting  all  manner  of  pofitive  Affertions  ;for  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Second  Academy ,  a  Sedl  which  denied  that  any 
thine  was  to  be  perceiv’d  or  underftood  m  the  World,  and  fo 
introduc’d  an  univerfal  Sufpenfion  of  Affent.  It  foon  flew  about 
the  City  that  a  certain  Grecian  (by  whom  they  meant  Carneades) 
carrying  all  before  him,  had  imprefifdfc grange  a  Love  upon  the 
young  Men,  that  quitting  all  their  Pleasures  and  Palhmes  they 
run  ilad,  as  it  were,  after  Philofophy.  This  to  the  Generality  of 
People,  was  a  very  pleafant  Sight,  and  they  rejoic’d  extreamly 


(a)  Suaen.de  Clar.Gra-nmat  cap.  i.  A.  Gell.hb.  i<.  cap.  ix. 

’v)  glut,  in  Cat?  major.  A  &UM  b.  7-  cap.  14.  Mafrob.  Sat.  i.  cap.  if. 


to 
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to  find  their  Sons  welcome  the  Grecian  Literature  in  fo  kind  a 
-manner.  But  old  Cato  the  Ceufor  took  it  much  to  Heart,  fearing 
left  the  Youth  being  diverted  by  fuch  Entertainments,  fhou’d 
prefer  the  Glory  of  Speaking,  to  that  of  A&ing.  So  that,  the 
Fame  of  the  Philofophers  increasing  every  Day , he  refolv’d  to  fend 
them  packing  as  foon  as  poffible.  With  this  Defign,  coming  into 
the  Senate,  he  acculed  the  Magi  Urates  for  not  giving  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  a  Ipeedier  Difpatch  ;  they  being  Perfons  who  cou’d  eafily 
perfuade  the  People  to  whatever  they  pleas’d..  He  advis’d 
therefore,  that  in  all  hade  fomething  Ihou'd  be  concluded  on,  that 
being  fent  home  to  their  own  Schools,  they  might  declaim  to  the 
Grecian  Children ;  and  the  Roman  Youth  might  be  obedient  to 
their  own  Daws  and  Governours,  as  formerly. 

The  fame  grave  Difciplinarian,  to  fright  his  Son  from  any 
thing  of  the  Grecians,  us’d  to  pronounce,  like  the  Voice  of  an 
Oracle,  in  a  hardier  and  louder  Tone  than  ordinary,  That  the 
Romans  would  certainly  be  deflroy' d,  when  they  began  once  to  be 
infehedvjith  Greek.  But  ’tis  very  likely,  that  he  afterwards  alter’d 
his  Mind  ;  iince  his  learning  Greek  in  his  old  Age  is  a  known 
Story,  and  depends  on  good  Authority  {a).  The  Lord  Bacon 
fays,  ’ Tw.as  a  'Judgment  upon  him ,  for  his  former  Blafphemy  (b). 

The  Amhaffadors,  upon  the  Motion  of  Cato ,  had  a  quick 
Difmiffion,  but  left  fo  happy  an  Inclination  in  the  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  to  Philofophy  and  good  Letters,  that  they  grew  every 
Day  more  enamour’d  of  It  tidy ;  and  Ihew’d  as  much  Diligence 
in  their  Purfuits  of  Knowledge,  as  they  had  ever  done  in  their 
Applications  to  War. 

In  the  Year  of  the  City  608  or  609,  Greece ,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  retain’d  fome  Shadow  of  Liberty,  tho’  it  had  been  a  long 
while  at  the  Roman  Command,  was,  upon  fome  flight  Occafion, 
enter’d  with  an  Army  under  L.  Mqmrmus,  and  reduced  to  the 
common  State  of  the  other  conquer’d  Nations.  This  Exploit 
happening  in  the  very  fame  Year  that  Carthage  was  deftroy’d  by 
P.Scipia  Jflmyliarms,  it  will  be  very  pleafant  to  obfervethe  diffe¬ 
rent  Genius  of  the  Two  Commanders,  who  had  the  Honour  of 
thefe  Atchievements ;  and  to  fee  how  Politenefs,  and  the  ancient 
Simplicity,  were  now  in  Strife  at  Rome.  Mummius  was  fo  far 
unskill’d  in  the  curious  Inventions  of  Art,  that  after  the  Taking 
of  Corinth ,  when  a  great  Number  of  admirable  Pictures  and 
Statues,  by  the  belt  Mailers,  came  into  his  Hands,  he  told 


(V)  Cicero  Academ.  1.  De  Senecl.  ^uincUlian,  Infi.  lib.  12.  cap.  ir. 
0)  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  1. 

b  4  the 
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the  Servants  that  were  to  carry  them  into  Italy ,  If  they  lofi  any 
by  the  Way,  they  jhou'd  certainly  find  htm  new  ones  in  their 

r°7apw  on  the  other  Hand,  to  the  Courage  and  Virtue  of  an¬ 
cient  Heroes,  had  join’d  a  profound  Knowledge  of  the  Sciences, 
with  all  the  Graces  and  Ornaments  of  Wit.  Hts  1  atronage  was 
courted  by  every  one  that  made  any  Figure  in  Learning,  Fa- 
ncetius,  whom  Tally  calls  the  Prince  of  the  Stoicks,  and  the  in¬ 
comparable  Hiftorian  Polybius ,  were  his  Bofom-Fnends,  the  At- 
fifters  of  his  Studies  at  home,  and  the  conftant  Companions  of  his 
Expeditions  (h).  To  which  may  be  added  the  Remark  of  a  very 
great  Man,  that  he  pafs'd  the  foft  Hours  of  his  Life ,  in  the  Con- 
%  erf  at  ion  of  Terence,  and  was  thought  to  have  a  Part  in  the  Lorn - 
pofition  of  his  Comedies  (c).  .  . 

The  higheft  Pitch  of  the  Roman  Grandeur,  in  the  1  ime  of  the 
Common-Wealth,  is  thought  to  have  been  concluded  betore  the 
final  Reduction  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece  (d)  ;  and  the  common 
Reafon  affign’d  for  its  Decay,  is,  that  Athens  being  now  become 
the  Mart  of  the  World,  for  Wit  and  Breeding,  imported  the 
Arts  of  Debauchery,  among  her  more  Noble  Productions,  to 
Rome  ;  and  maintain’d  their  Luxury,  as  well  as  their  Studies  and 
Converfation,  at  her  Charge.  But  however  their  ancient  Prowels 
might  decline,  it’s  certain  the  Conqueft  of  the  great  Empire 
of  Science,  was  now  carried  on  more  vigoroufly  than  ever,  i  he 
Tide  of  Learning  and  Humanity  run  every  Day  with  greater 
Force,  and,  after  the  famous  Cato,  fcarce  met  with  any  to  oppole 
it.  Between  this  Period,  and  the  Death  of  Sylla  (fcarce  Se¬ 
venty  Years,)  the  moll  renowned  Orators  Crapes  and  Antony, 
rul’d  the  Forum,  who  were  fucceeded  by  Sulpicius,  Cotta,  Hor- 
tenfius,  and  other  great  Names  recorded  by  Fully  in  his  Lrutus. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Two  Scavola’s,  the  Augur,  and  the  Font  iff , 
advanc’d  Civil-Law  to  its  full  Perfection.  And  Lucretius  (who 
wrote  about  the  Time  of  the  jugur thine  War)  as  he  excell’d 
even  the  Grescian  Difciples  of  Epicurusfm  explaining  and  defend¬ 
ing  his  Doarine,  fo  he  direds  us  where  to  begin,  in  fixing  the 
Height  and  Purity  of  the  Roman  Poefy  and  Style  (<?).  Philofo  ■ 
ohers  were  now  in  univerfal  Honour  and  Requeft,  being  invited 
from  all  Parts  for  the  Education  and  Inftruaion  of  young  No¬ 
blemen,  and  for  Advice  and  Affiftance  of  the  greateft  Minifters 

(a)  Veil.  Paierc.  lib.  i.  cap.  15*  (h)  lb.  (c)  Sir  Will  Temples  MifceU. 

v  --  (d)  Vid.  Cufaubon,  Chronolog,  ad  Polyb.  (e)  Sir  Will.  Tem- 

z.  Effay  1. 

Ot 
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of  State.  And  what  is  mod  furpming,  Arts  and  Civility 
were  rather  encouraged  than  frighted  away  by  the  Wars,  and  the 
Mufes,  like  their  Patronefs  Minerva ,  had  very  often  their  Refi- 
dence  in  the  Camp.  Sylla  himfelf  wrote  T wo  and  Twenty  Books 
of  Memoirs  (^),  and  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  to 
the  Advancement  of  Knowledge,  by  tranfporting  to  Rome  the 
Famous  Library  of  Apellicon  the  Peripatetic ,  in  which  were 
molt  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  his  Works,  which  had  been 
long  unknown  to  the  greateft  part  of  their  Followers  (£). 

Sylla- s  Rival,  Marius ,  was  the  only  Man  of  Note,  in  that  Age* 
who  retain’d  the  old  Sournefs  and  unpolifh’d  Manner  of  the  firft 
Romans.  He  indeed  wou’d  never  ftudy  Greek.,  nor  fuffer  that 
Language  to  be  us’d  in  any  Matters  of  Confequence ;  as  think¬ 
ing  it  Ridiculous  to  bellow  Time  in  that  Learning,  the  Teach¬ 
ers  whereof  were  little  better  than  Slaves  (V). 

But  then  Lucullus,  who  fucceeded  Sylla  in  the  Military  Glory, 
as  to  Matters  of  Learning  was  much  his  Superior.  In  his  Youth 
he  had  fo  abfolute  a  Command  of  the  Two  only  Tongues  then 
in  Requeft,  that  upon  a  Projeft  of  compiling  an  Hiftory,  he 
fairly  took  his  Chance,  whether  he  Ihou’d  write  in  Greek  or  La¬ 
tin ,  in  Profe,  or  Verie.  And  after  all  his  Feats  of  Arms  in  the 
Mithridatick  War,  when  he  was  depriv’d  of  his  Command  by 
the  prevailing  Fadlion  of  Pompey ,  the  great  Employment  of  his 
Privacy  and  Retreat,  was  the  promoting  of  Knowledge.  With 
this  Defign  he  built  a  Library,  furniih’d  it  with  a  vail  Num¬ 
ber  of  Books  fairly  tranfcrib’d,  and  made  it  free  to  all  Comers. 
The  Walks  and  Schools,  which  he  rais’d  near  the  Library,  were 
always  full  of  Grecians ,  who  retiring  hither  from  Bufinefs,  divert¬ 
ed  one  another  with  Conferences  and  Debates,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  was  us’d  in  their  own  Country ;  making  Advantage  of 
Friendly  Converfation,  toward  the  improvement  of  their  Under- 
ftandings.  Lucullus  himfelf  often  lludied  there,  fometimes  dif~ 
puting  with  the  Learned  Men,  and  fometimes  giving  his  Advice 
in  Matters  of  State,  to  thofe  that  defired  it ;  tho’  he  meddled 
with  no  publick  Bufinefs  in  Perfon.  He  was  very  well  vers’d 
in  all  the  Sedts  of  Philofophy,  but  adher’d  clofely  to  the  old 
Academy,  whereas  his  Friend  Cicero  was  a  meat  Stickler  for 
the  New.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  latter  Book  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Quejlions  infcrib’d  Lucullns ;  where  that  great  Man  is 
brought  in  defending  the  Opinions  of  his  Sedt  (d) 


(a)  Pluturchus  in  Sylla.  (b)  Ibid.  &  Strabo,  lib.  13.  (c)  Plutarch,  ia 

Maris.  (d)  Plutarch .  in  Lacall, 
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-p.  .  whole  Mai  eft  Y  of  Language,  and  Height  of  Eloquence, 
(hone  out,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  in  fully  i .to  that  P“t‘rmlm 
has  well  obferv’d,  Deledar,  anU  eum  m,ran  ver, 

ueminem  polUs ,  niji  aut  ab  illo  vtjum ,  qui  ilium  . 

Perhaps  the  fame  Remark  will  hold  good  in  his  Philofophy  . 
Or  at  leaft  with  refpeft  to  his  Predeceflors,  the  latter  Study 
S  11  yield  wm  an  equal  Praife  with  the  former  For  to  hand  e 
c  kiZ A  in  7  atin  Profe,  was  purely  a  new  Province  refcrv  d 
^Wa  ManS^nt,  and  left  unWh’d/ti.l  that  time  by  the 
T  cif  Thus  much  he  lets  us  know  in  leveral  Parts  of  his 
Works  '  particularly  in  his  Proem  to  the  Tufiulan  Queftions  ; 

u  R  l  fame  time  he  gives  us  a  fliort  Account  of  the  Progrefs 
anc^Advances  of  Arts  among  the  infinitely  worth  the 

mnfcribing.  Abumfi<uper,»d,a>mfmt,  (jfc.  It  wai d-way, my 
‘  cfU  he  That  either  our  Country-men  have  been  more 
happy  in  therr  Inventions  of  every  kind,  than  the  Greeks  ;  ar-,Jhat 
thThave  made  a  vajl  Improvement  in  whatever  they  borrow  djrom 
that  Nation,  and  thought  worth  their  while  » 

For  as  to  the  Con  dull  of  Life ,  and  the  Rules  of  Breeding  and  Be¬ 
haviour,  together  with  the  Management  of  Family  Concerns,  v,e  are 
Matters  of  more  Ex attnefs,  and  have  amuchgentder Air .  If  we 
offend  to  the  Governing  and  Regulating  of  l  ublick  °*T 

Ancettors  may  juttly  claim  the  Preference  in  this  Past  of  Iftfdom, 
on  Account  of  their admirable  Laws  and  lnfti  tut  ions,  In  military 
Affairs  we  have  made  a  more  confiderab  e  Advance,  than  any 
More  us,  which  is  owing  no  lefs  to  our  D  if c  if  line,  than  to  our 

^’Thtrue  Greece  has  always  had  the  Renown  beyond  us  for 
their  Attainment  in  every  Part  of  Learning,  and  it  was  an  eafie 
Matter  to  conquer,  when  they  met  with  no  Oppofition  Poetry, 
the  matt  ancient  fort  of  Writing,  had  but  a  late  Reception  among 
us  ;  For  Livius  Andronicus  presented  his  firfi  Dramatick  Piece, 
_rn  fir  fhnuld  be  <14)  Tears  after  the  Budding  of  Rome,  in  the 
Confulihip  of  C.  Claudius,  Son  to  Appius  Ccecus,  and  M, 
Tuditanus,  a  Tear  before  the  Birth  of  Ennius,  who  is  Senior  to 

Plautus  and  Nsevius,  c  „  r 

As  he  goes  on,  he  attributes  the  flow  Progrefs  of  Poefy,  to 
the  Want  of  due  Reward  and  Incouragement,  and  tells  us,  That 
in  a  publiek  Oration  of  Cato’s,  it  was  objeded  as  a  Reproach 
to  Marcus  Nobillor,  that  he  had  carried  the  Poet  Ennius  with  him 
into  JEtolL,  when  he  went  to  refide  there  as  Governor.  That 


(a)  Hifi.  lib.  1.  cap.  17. 


there 
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there  was  no  Part  of  the  Mathematic  ks  (which  the  Grecians 
efteem’d  fo  honourable  a  Study,)  of  Ufe  in  Rome ,  but  the  bare 
Practice  of  Meal'uriug,  and  calling  Accompt.  For  Oratory,  he 
obferves,  that  the  Romans  embrac’d  this  very  foon,  but  at  ’fir ft 
without  the  Advantages  of  a  learned  Inftttution  ;  which  were 
afterwards  added  with  fo  much  Succefs,  as  to  let  them  on  equal 
Terms  with  the  moft  eloquent  Mailers  of  Greece  :  But  that 
Philofophy  had  lain  neglected  ’till  that  Time,  and  had  met  with 
no  eminent  Author  to  adorn  it  in  the  Latin  Tongue.  This 
therefore  he  profefteth  to  undertake  as  his  proper  Office  ;  and 
how  happily  he  fucceeded  in  the  Attempt,  his  Works  on  that 
Subject  will  be  a  lading  Argument. 

If  we  compare  Lully  with  his  Friend  Atticus ,  we  find  them 
both  together  anfwering  the  two  excellent  Ends  of  Philofophy 
the  Service  of  the  Publick,  and  the  private  Eafe  and  Tranquility 
of  an  moftenfive  Life.  The  former  dire&ed  all  his  Studies  to 
Aaion,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Common-wealth,  and  the  Oppoiin? 
all  Deftgns  on  its  Liberty.  The  latter,  by  never  ent’ring  the 
Scene  of  Bufinefs,  made  himfelf  equally  Honour’d  and  Court¬ 
ed  by  all  Parties,  from  Sylla,  to  Auguflus  Cafar.  The  one 
gain’d  to  himfelf  more  Glory,  the  other  more  hearty  Love  and 
Efteem ;  and  I  believe  moft  Perlbiis  wou’d  be  inclin’d  to  fol¬ 
low  Atticus,  and  to  commend  Cicero. 

Craffus ,  Pampey,  Antony ,  Cafar,  Cato ,  and  Brutus,  who 
made  luch  a  Noife  in  the  World,  alinoft  all  at  the  fame  Time 
were  the  moft  refin’d  Scholars  of  their  Age.  The  three  firft 
indeed  confin’d  themfelves  to  the  Pra&ice  of  Eloquence  ’till 
they  were  wholly  diverted  by  the  Profeffion  of  Arms.  But  the 
three  Laft,  as  they  out-fhone  the  former  in  Oratory,  fo  they  had 
made  much  greater  Advances  in  the  other  Parts  of  Humane 
Learning,  Poetry  and  Philofophy  were  the  Diverfion  of 
Cafar  s  leifure  Hours ;  and  his  Hiftory  will  be  the  Model  of 
good  Language,  as  long  as  himfelf  is  the  Example  of  meat 
Atchievements.  r  6 

The  whole  Conduci  of-CWs  Life,  ffiews  him  a  greater 
Sfotc  than  the  moft  rigid  Profeftors  of  that  Setft  ;  or,  however 
foey  might  equal  him  in  Knowledge,  ’tis  certain  he  fham’d 
them  m  Practice. 


Brutus  had  been  a  Hearer  of  all  the  Se&s  of  Philofophers 
and  made  fome  Proficiency  in  every  one.  When  a  Soldier 
under  Pompey ,  in  the  Civil  Wars,  all  the  Time  that  he  was  in 
the  Camp,  except  what  he  fpent  in  the  General’s  Companv 
he  employ  d  in  Reading,  and  Study.  And  the  very  Day  before 

the 
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the  decifive  Battle  at  Pharfulia ,  tho’  it  was  then  the  Middle  of 
Summer,  and  the  Camp  under  many  Inconveniences  and  he 
himfelf  extremely  harrafs’d,  and  out  of  Order ;  yet  while  others 
were  either  laid  down  to  fleep,  or  taken  up  with  Apprehen  ions 
about  the  Iffue  of  the  Fight,  he  fpent  all  his  Time,  till  the 
Evening,  in  writing  an  Epitome  of  Polybius  (a). 

It’s  univerfally  known,  that  the 'Roman r  Literature,  as  well  as 
Empire  was  in  its  higheft  Afcendant  under  Augujlus.  All  the 
delicate  Fruits  tranfplanted  from  Greece  were  now  in  their 
Bloffom,  being  cherifli’d  by  the  Calmnefs  of  the  Seafon,  and 

cultivated  by  the  Hand  of  an  Emperor. 

I  have  often  wonder’d  that  Maecenas  lhou’d*ll  along  carry 
away  the  foie  Honour  of  encouraging  the  Wit  and  Knowledge 
of  this  Reign  :  when  it  feems  probable  that  he  a£led  only  m 
Imitation  of  his  Mailer  ;  as  the  Humours  of  Princes  commonly 
determine  the  Inclinations  of  their  favourites.  The  quite i  con¬ 
trary  happen’d  to  the  other  great  Mrmfter  Agnppa  the  Glory 
of  his  Exploits  was  referr’d  to  the  Emperor,  while  the  Ernpe- 
ror’s  Bounty  advanced  Maecenas  his  Elteem.  And  indeed,  the 
celebration  of  Awujtus  his  Triumphs,  and  the  Panegyncks  on 
his  Piety,  were  fufficient  to  fet  him  out  in  the  mou  taking 
Colours  •  But  had  Maecenas  been  denied  the  fhimng  Character 
of  a  Patron,  he  might  have  roll’d  on  in  Silence  among  Epicurus 
his  Herd,  and  we  Ihould  fcarce  have  feen  him  drawn  by  the 
Poets  Hands,  unlefs  in  the  fame  Pofture  as  Silenus , 


Infiatum  hefterno  venas,  ut  femper ,  laccho  : 
Serta  procul  cupiti  tantum  delupfu  jucebujtt^ 

Et  gravis  attntd  pendebat  cantharus  anfa  (b). 


But  whoever  of  the  Two  was  the  nobler  Patron,  Auguflus 
mull  be  acknowledg’d  to  have  been  the  greater  Scholar.  And 
for  Proof  we  need  go  no  farther  than  Suetonius^  who,  has  ipent  no 
lefs  than  Six  Chapters  on  the  Learning  of  this  Emperor  His 
prodigious  Indullry  in  the  Study  ot  Eloquence,  and  Liberal  Arts , 
his  Labour  in  compofing  every  thing  that  he  fpoke  in  Pubhok, 
tho’  he  had  a  very  good  Faculty  at  extempore  Harangues ;  his 
polite  and  clean  Style  ;  his  accurate  Knowledge  of  th eGracim 
Literature,  by  the  Affiftance  of  their  bell  Mailers  of  Rhetoric 
and  Philofophy  ;  the  Thirteen  Books  of  the  Hillory  of  his 


(a)  Plutarch,  in  Brut,  (b)  Virgil.  Eclog.  6. 


own 
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own  Life  ;  his  Exhortation  to  Philofophy,  with  feveral  other 
Works  in  Profe ;  his  Book  of  Hexameters,  and  another  of  Epi¬ 
grams,  all  conlider’d  together,  may  equal  him  with  the  moil 
learned  Princes  in  Story. 

Being  thus  arriv’d  at  the  higheft  Point  of  the  Roman  Attain¬ 
ments,  it  cannot  be  unpleafant  to  look  about  us,  and  to  take  a 
fhort  Survey  of  the  Produ&ions  in  every  Kind.  Eloquence  in¬ 
deed  will  appear  at  fome  Diftance,  rather  in  the  Augufian  Age, 
than  in  Auguftus  his  Reign,  ending  in  Cicero ,  at  the  Diflolution 
of  the  Common- wealth.  Not  that  his  Death  was  properly  the 
Ruin  of  his  Profeffion ;  for  the  Philofopher  might  have  liv’d 
much  longer  ;  and  yet  the  Orator  have  been  gone  ;  when  once 
the  ancient  Liberty  was  taken  away,  which  infpir’d  him  with 
all  his  lofty  Thoughts,  and  was  the  very  Soul  of  his  Harangues. 
But  then  the  Bounds  of  Hiftory  and  Poefy  were  fix’d  under  the 
Emperor’s  Protection,  by  Livy ,  Virgil ,  and  Horace.  And  if  we 
defire  a  View  of  Philofophy,  the  Two  Poets  will  account  for 
that,  as  well  as  for  their  own  Province. 

I  think  none  will  deny  Horace  the  Elogy  given  him  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  Writer,  That  he  was  the  greatefl  Mafter  of  Life ,  and  of 
true  Senfe  in  the  Conduct  of  it  (a).  Efpecially  fince  the  Author 
of  that  Judgment  is  one  of  thole  whom  (had  he  liv’d  then) 
Horace  bimfelf  wou’d  have  willingly  chofe  for  his  Judge;  and 
inferted  in  that  fhort  Catalogue  of  Men  of  Wit  and  Honour, 
whom  he  defir’d  fhou’d  approve  his  Labours  ( b ). 

Whether  or  no  the  common  Saying  be  true,  that  if  all  Arts 
and  Sciences  were  loft,  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil ,  it’s  plain 
hediv’dvery  deep  into  the  Myfteries  of  natural  Science,  which 
he  fets  forth  in  all  its  Ornaments,  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  fublime 
Work.  And  in  that  admirable  Place  of  his  Second  Georgic1 
when  he  exprefteth,  in  a  fort  of  Tranfport,  his  Inclinations  to 
Poefy,  he  feems  to  dire£f  its  whole  End  towards  the  Specula¬ 
tions  of  the  Philofophers,  and  to  make  the  Mufes  Hand-maids 
to  Nature : 

Me  verb  primum  aulces  ante  omnia  Mufe, 

Quarum  facra  fero  ingenti  percuffus  amore , 

Accipiant ,  coelique  vias  &  fydera  monjlrent , 

Defedlus  folis  varios ,  Lunaque  Laborer  : 


(<s)  Sir  Will. Tempi's  Mifcdlan,  P.  z.  Effay  z.  (b)  Book  i.  Sat,  to. 
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Unde  tremor  t  err  is ,  qua  vi  maria  alt  a  tumcfcant 
Obicibus  ruptis,  rurfufque  in  feipfa  refidant : 

Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  fe  tingere  foies 
Hyberni :  vel  quce  tardis  mora  noftibus  obftet. 

For  me,  the  firft  Defire,  which  does  controul 
All  the  inferior  Wheels  that  move  my  Soul, 

Is  that  the  Mufe  me  her  High-Prieft  would  make  5 
Into  her  holy  Scenes  of  My  fiery  take, 

And  open  there  to  my  Mind’s  purged  Eye, 

Thofe  Wonders  which  to  Senle  the  Gods  deny  : 

How  in  the  Moon  fuch  Change  of  Shapes  is  found  ; 

The  Moon,  the  changing  World’s  eternal  Bound  : 

What  (hakes  the  folid  Earth  :  What  ftrong  Difeafe 
Dares  trouble  the  far  Centre’s  ancient  Eafic  : 

What  makes  the  Sea  retreat,  and  what  advance ; 
Varieties  too  Regular  for  Chance  : 

What  drives  the  Chariot  on  of  Winter’s  Light, 

And  flops  the  lazy  Waggon  of  the  Night.  ( 


After  Augufitts ,  the  Roman  Mufes,  as  well  as  the  Eagles, 
{loop’d  from  their  former  Height  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of  thefe 
Misfortunes  might  be  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  the  other.  1 
am  very  lorry  when  I  find  either  of  them  attributed  to  the 
Change  of  Government,  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Monarchy : 
For  had  the  Maxims  and  the  Exampje  of  Augufitts  been  purfu  d 
by  his  Succellbrs,  the  Empire,  in  all  Probability,  might  have 
been  much  more  Glorious  than  the  Common-wealth.  But 
while  a  new  Scheme  of  Politicks  was  introduc’d  by  Tiberius , 
and  the  Cafars  began  to  a£t  what  the  Tar  quins  wou’d  have 
been  aftiam’d  of,  the  Learning  might  very  well  be  corrupted, 
together  with  the  Manners  and  the  Difcipline,  and  all  beyond 
any  Hopes  of  a  Recovery. 

It  cannot  be  deny’d,  that  fome  of  the  word  Princes  were  the 
mod  paffionate  Aft'e&ers  of  Learning,  particularly  Tiberius, 
Claudius ,  and  Nero  :  But  this  rather  deterr’d  other  Men  from 
fuch  Attempts,  than  incourag’d  them  in  their  Purfuits  ;  while 
an  applauded  Scholar  was  as  much  envied,  as  a  fortunate 
Commander  ;  and  a  Rival  in  Wit,  accounted  as  dangerous  as 
a  Contender  for  the  Empire :  The  firft  being  certainly  the  more 
hardy  Combatant,  who  dar’d  challenge  his  Mafters  at  their 
own  Weapons. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  ESIays  were  made  to  recover  the  languishing  Arts 
tinder  V efpafian,  Titus  and  Domitian  (for  this  laSt  too  was  an 
Incourager  of  Poefy,  tho’  he  banish’d  the  Philofophers,)  fcarce 
ferv’d  to  any  better  Purpofe,  than  to  demonstrate  the  poor 
Succefs  of  Study  and  Application,  while  the  ancient  Genius 
was  Wanting. 

In  the  fix  next  Reigns  immediately  following  Domitian , 
Learning  feems  to  have  injoy’d  a  fort  of  lucid  Interval,  and 
the  banilh’d  Favourite  was  again  admitted  to  Court,  being 
highly  countenanced  and  applauded  by  the  belt  Set  of  Princes 
Rome  ever  faw. 

Not  to  inquire  after  the  Productions  of  the  other  Reigns,  the 
nfeful  Labours  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius ,  and  Pliny  "Junior ,  will 
make  the  Government  of  Trajan  more  famous  than  all  his  Feats 
of  Arms.  If  they  are  lefs  happy  in  their  Language  than  the 
Ancients,  in  other  Refpedts,  perhaps,  they  have  over-  match’d 
them  :  The  Historians  in  the  Delicacy  of  their  Politicks,  and 
the  Sincere  Truth  of  their  Relations  ;  and  the  Orator  in  his 
Wit  and  good  Senfe.  If  we  add  to  thefe  Plutarch ,  who  wrote 
molt  of  his  Works  in  Rome ,  and  was  honour’d  by  Trajan  with 
the  Cofifulfhip  ;  and  Quinclilian ,  who  flourish’d  a  very  little 
Time  before  ;  they  may  pafs  for  the  Twilight  of  Learning  af¬ 
ter  the  Sun-fet  of  the  Augufian  Age  ;  or  rather  be  refembled  to 
a  glimmering  Taper,  which  cafts  a  double  Light  when  it’s  juft 
on  the  Point  of  expiring, 

’Tis  an  Obfervation  of  Sir  William  Temple ,  That  all  the  Latin 
Books,  which  we  have  ’till  the  End  of  Trajan ,  and  all  the  Greek 
’till  the  End  of  Marcus  Antoninus ,  have  a  true  and  very  efli- 
mable  V due  ;  but  that  all  written  Since  that  Time,  owe  their 
Price  purely  to  our  Curiosity,  and  not  their  own  Worth  and 
Excellence. 

But  the  Purity  of  the  Tongue  was  long  before  corrupted 
and  ended,  in  Sir  lid  Hi  ara  Temple's  Judgment,  with  Felleius 
Paterculus ,  under  Tiberius.  The  Reafon  he  affigns  for  this 
Decay,  is,  the  Strange  Refort  of  the  ruder  Nations  to  Rome 
after  the  Conqueft  of  their  own  Country, 

Thus  the  Gauls  and  Germans  flock’d  in  Multitudes  both  to  the 
Army  and  the  City,  after  the  Reducing  of  thofe  Parts  by  Julius 
Ccefar ,  Auguftus ,  and  Tiberius  as  many  Spaniards  and  Syrians 
had  done  before,  on  the  like  Account :  But  the  greatest  Confluence 
of  Foreigners  follow’d  upon  the  Victories  of  Trajan  in  the  Eaft 
and  his  Establishment  of  the  Three  new  Provinces,  Armenia \ 
Ajfyria,  and  Mefopotamia ,  And  though  Adrian  voluntarily 

relinquish’d 
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ttltoquia’d  theft  nettrAcqmarions  Jfp^^TrS! 
of  the  Natives,  who  had  waned  01 a  Condition  Df  Slaves, 

were  (till  oblig’d  to  live in  & '  ’  Princes,  who  found  it  fo 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  ‘territories,  had  little 

hard  an  Enterprise  to  defeiJd  h*  Po{reffions  of  the  Mufes.  And 

Vet^e  of  his  Panegyric  on  SnU.o, 

Hinc  priCc <£  redeunt  writs, 

lngemis  aperitur  iter ,  dejpeflaque  Muf* 

Colla  levant  ; 

e  0  Piece  of  Flattery,  in  making  that  Minister 
is  guilty  of  a  gral{d,S°s  when  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time 
the  reftorer  ot  polite  Studi  ,  ;  F  f  the  Roina„  State, 

(under  Hononus)  were  the  laftbtr £86^^  all  before  them. 
The  Goths  and  V andals,  wn  _  a-  ,uP  Stage  lines 

might  eaffly  fright  ^2”^  of  Countenance  ;  fnd  thus 
Slk  theCowerSs  of  the  Univerfe,  as  rough  and  illiterate 

as  their  firft  Pogemtors.  barbarous  People 

In  this  manner  the  . twndanons  o, .  ^  hcrfelf> 

World,  in  a  little 

time  quite  forgot  to  fpeak  Latin. 
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IS  an  obvious  Remark,  That  the  ftrongeft  Body 
owes  its  Vigour,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  very 
Milk  it  receiv’d  in  its  Infancy,  and  to  the  firft 
Knitting  of  the  Joints :  That  the  molt  ftately  Trees, 
and  the  faireft  of  Herbs  and  Flowers,  are  beholden 
for  their  Shade  and  Beauty  to  the  Hand  that  firft  fix’d  them  in 
an  agreeable  Soil :  An  Advantage  which  if  they  happen  to  want, 
they  feldomfail  to  degenerate  into  Wildnefs,  and  to  affumc  a  Na¬ 
ture  quite  different  from  their  proper  Species.  Every  one  knows 
how  to  apply  the  fame  Obfervation  to  Morals,  who  has  the 
Senfe  to  difcover  it  in  Naturals.  Hence  the  moft  reno  wn’d  Peo- 
ple  in  Story,  are  thofe  whofe  Law-givers  thought  it  their  nobleft 
and  moft  important  Work,  to  prefcribe  Rules  for  the  early  In- 
ftitution  of  Youth.  On  this  Balls  Lycurgus  founded  the  Glo¬ 
rious  Difcipline  of  the  Spartans ,  which  continued  for  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  without  any  confiderable  Violation.  The  Indian 
Brachmans  had  a  Straits  beyond  all  the  IVit  of  Greece,  beginning 
their  Care  of  Mankind  even  before  the  Birth ,  and  employing  much 
Thought  and  Diligence  about  the  Diet  and  Entertainment  of  their 
breeding  Women  ;  fi  far  as  to  fnrnijh  them  with  pie af ant  Imagi¬ 
nations^  to,  compofe  their  Minds  and  their  Sleep  with  the  befl  T em- 
per ,  during  the  Time  that  they  carried  their  Burthen  (a). 

_  Plutarch  feverely  reprehends  the  Conduit  of  Numa,  that  in 
his  Settlement  of  the  Roman  State,  he  did  not  in  the  firft  place 


( d)  Sir  Will.  TemfU's  Mifcelt,  P.  r.  Effay  i, 
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yv  \  JL  - 

provide  and  conftitnte 

and  makes  theRenuflhefsin  th  y  f  ^  people,  and  what 
of  the  feditiousand  turbulent  “^.^th  (^).Thus 

contributed  highly  to  the  Ru  the  latter  Hiltorians,  That, 


contributed  highly  to  the  R^m  ot  me  u  That, 

much  Negligence  of 

in  the loofer Times  ot  theii  P  neceflary  Confequence,  the 
Parents  and  Inftmaors,  wth  it  y  od  Letters,  truck  a 

Corruption  and  Decay  of  Mor^ity,  ^  g  lorious  Fabnck. 

very  great  primitive  Integrity 

But  in  the  nfing  Ag  and  Command,  the  train- 

and  Virtue  flounfli d  ™  ^ron  as  a  moft  Sacred  Duty  ;  and 
ine  up  of  Youth  was  look  d  on  oblig’d  to  leave 

they  thought  themfelves  in  t  e  ^ £-yyorld.  So  that  upon  a  fliort 
fit  Succellors  to  the  Ei  p  Difcinlinc  from  the  Birth  to 

Survey  of  the  whole  Method  and  ^  fo  far  to 

the  Entrance  on  pu^ckB  i  f,  yof  ^  Nations  as 

have  exceeded  the  Wiiflom  ^  whom 

to  contend  for  this  Glory,  ev  them:  Especially,  if 

Plutarch  has  magnify  d/°  ThatYthe  takina  no  Care  about 
we  agree  with  a  grea  Judge  Tto.the  “>^amKrs  of  Chil- 

“"y’fe  ,uft  iytoght  a  Defea  in  Lw  ***» 
tion  (b).  -  ~  -i ... 


[excellent  Account  of  t .old  Way  of* ■  K  ^  ^ 


Sd  fcToffAwU0h“P  Advlage,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Modern.  '  m'~ 


“  to  an  hir  d  Nurlc, :o  1  v  _  brought  up  in  the  Lap  and 


“  to  an  hir’d  Nurfe  to  live  with  ^ ^  ^  and 

“  ferv’d  for  her  Lodging  ,  rprkon’d  it  among  her  chief  Com- 
“  Bofom  of  the  h^’hTi^fe  and  to  attend  on  the  Children. 

41  mendations,  to  keep  the  ^  j  Qn  out  Gf  the  Neighbours, 
“  Some  ancient  Matron  w  P  worthy  of  that  Office, 

“  whofe  Life  were  committed ; 

to  whofe  Care  the  Childr  y  ueinous  Thing  in  the 

“  before  whom  twas  reckon  oanillA&ion.  Nor  had 

“  World,  to  fpeak  an  ill  Word c t  the  Bufinefs  that 

-  ^Cy^we^foWow/bu^wUhMiequal Modefty  and  Gravity, 


u 


(4)  P luutrch,  Compar.  of  t\umn  and  Ijturg.  (0  Arch  0  P 
Tilietfmt  Sermon  «f  Education.  «  (he 
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“  fcSU,a?d  very  Divertifements  and  Recreations.  Thus 

reported  iftfiSg; 

^  and  not  debauch’d  bv  ill  Cnfinm  nr  nr  t?  i  ■  ,  eoriI:y> 

«  gS  £elfwith  the  great  eft  willingnefs  to  the  L^beU"  Arts  ^and 
embrace  them  with  all  its  Powers  and  Faculties  That  ’whe 
ther  ,t  was  particularly  enclin’d  either  to  the'  Profeffion^f 
“  A™?>  “ the  Underftanding  of  the  Wot  to  the  Sto 
«  r!M  ^05ljei?ce  J  lt  m,'ght  make  that  its  only  Bufinefs  and  eree- 
«  fcn  inihC  wholeTKnowledge  of  the  favourke  SmdSy 
a  r  ^Ut  y°unS  Infant  is  given  in  Charge  to  fome  Door 

“  GrectanWe  nch,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Servinl-men  perhaps 

<C  iTbi^lthe?°1mpili?0n;  gencralIy  the  meaneft  and  molf 
«  fbpe7  *he  Whole  Pack,  and  fuch  as  are  unfit  for  anv  fer  - 
ous  Bufinefs.  F rom  the  Stories  and  Tattle  of  fuch  fine  Tom 

«  ST1!?  r16  foft^nd  flexibIe  Nature  muft  take  its  firft  Impref- 
a  r°n  “d  Be“t  ?ra  the  whole  Family  there  is  not  theK 
“  ta  !  of  what  IS  Paid  or  done  before  the  Child  •  while 

«  Virtue'aiS’Modellv^  t  ““T  ,heir  drar  little  6nes  to 

*  teSS-  Wantbnnefs,  the  natural  Refult  of 

“  Parenl' an??v«y  B?dyelfee’  and  *  ConKmf,t  °f  thofc  "** 

Thus  altho’  the  Care  and  Inftruaion  of  Youth,  amone  the  old 
Romans  had  been  provided  for  by  the  publick  Laws  fs  in  the 
SJartan  State  yet  the  voluntary  Diligence  of  ITents  wonS 
have  made  all  fuch  Regulations  fuperfluous.  ^  ^ 

f n  DomelHck  Cares,  it  will  not  be  from  the  Purpofe 

to  take  particular  Notice  of  one,  which  renniVd  nVrnf-T’  PS 

quam  ifaL^Maf,  r'And'hereMrK  of  ’ccOf  "f""’’ 

3  a  read  no  Books  of  Eloquence,  had  made  no  Hiftorical 

c  *  Col- 
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Collections;  and  tad  nc >  K ^'^chgSn’d Mmhis  Applanfe 
part  of  the  Law..  The  only  th  g  ^^denQuiCknefs  and  F  luency 
was  a  clean,  Oimuig  Phraf^  ai  th^Benefit  0f  his  private 

of  Expreflion.  This  he  g  J  Jnca  and  polilhd  way  of 

Education  ;  being  us  d  brought  up  (a). 

fpeaking  in  the  Fioufe  wh  had  the  Liter  at  ores,  or 

V  For  Matters,  in  the  n  j  and  read  :  To 

who  taught  the  aildren  w  w  ^  ^  w  Sevc„ 

thefe  they  were  committed  *  tkp;r&r,are  they  were  lent 

to  the  ?rr’"£rJi°AZl,  Or  more  frequently,  in  the  Houfe 


S  8Ur  teHoufe 

oVpS  M="!‘?oma  eminent  Grammarian  was  entettam’d  for 


Years,  to  inffil  into  the  ™ldr“  5  ™^a  lire  Breatell  Share  of 
to  the  Forum ,  whence  they  w  Cicero  tells  Atticus ,  in  his 

their  Honours  and  Preferments  1  or  Ucenttu  ^  ^ 

Second  Book  deLegtbus ,  That Twelve  Tables  by  Heart,  m 
to  learn  the  famous  And  Plutarch 

the  fame  Manner  as  they  did  an  excellent  ro  i  children 

‘elates  in  his  Life  of  the  youn&erC| to  *e  JJfes  before 

had  a  Play,  in  which  they  aged  Pleadings  o  ^ 

the  Judges  ;  accufing  one  another,  and  carrying 

Party  to  Prifon.  . ,j  i-ncrether  with  the  Inftrudtors 

The  Mailers  already  mention  d,  t°ge  improving  of  their 

in  the  feveral  forts  of  Manly  ,ha!  Name 

natural  Strength  and Force, d  P „dPphnofophers  ;  who,  af- 

if  fet  in  view  with  the  Rhetor, w  Faculties  and  eftablilh’d  her 
ter  that  Reafon  had  delayed L  h< ^  1  1  an’d  adorn  the  Advan- 

Command,  were  employ  d  to  eul  t  d  he  formmg 

tages  of  Nature,  and  to  an7gr eat  Figure  on 

S^neemlnentrto- 


(«)  Ck.inmu  (i)  rid,  D*ti*r  mat. 


Sat.  t.  Lib.  r. 
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to  have  been  between  Matter  and  Scholar,  by  which  means 
Government  and  Inftru&ion  proceeded  in  the  fweeteft  and  eafi- 
eft  way.  All  Perfons  in  the  happy  Ages  of  Rome  had  the  fame 
Honour  and  Refpedt  for  their  Teachers,  as  Perfius  had  for  his 
Matter,  Cornutus  the  Stoick ,  to  whom  addrefling  himfelf  in  his 
fifth  Satyr,  he  thus  admirably  deferibes  his  own  Love  and  Piety 
to  his  Governour,  and  the  ftridt  Friendiliip  that  was  between 
them ; 

Cumque  iter  ambiguum  eft ,  &  vitce  nefiius  error 
Diducit  trepidas  ramofa  in  compita  mentes , 

Me  tibi  fuppofui  :  teneros  tu  fufeipis  annos 
Socratico,  Cornute,  finu  ;  tunc  fallere  filers 
Appofita  intortos  extendit  regula  mores ; 

Et  premitur  ration e  animus ,  vincique  laboratt 
Artificemque  tuo  ducit  fub  pollice  vultum. 

Tecum  etenim  longos  memini  confumere  files  ; 

Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  nottes. 

Unum  opus ,  requiem  pariter  difponimus  amboy 

Atque  verecundd  laxamus  firia  menfd. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites  amborum  fiedere  cerlo 
Conf entire  dies ,  C53  ab  uno  fidere  duct, 
flofira  vel  aquali  fufpendit  tempora  libra 
Parcatenax  veri,  feu  nata  fidelibus  hora 
Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum ; 

•Saturnumque gravem  nofir o  Jove  fregimus  una. 

Nefiio  quod ,  certe  eft  quod  me  tibi  temporat  afirum . 

Juft  at  the  Age  when  Manhood  let  me  free, 

I  then  deposed  my  felf,  and  left  the  Reins  to  thee  : 

On  thy  wife  Bofom  I  repos’d  my  Head, 

And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  bred. 

Then  thy  ftraight  Rule  fet  Virtue  in  my  Sight, 

The  crooked  Line  reforming  by  the  right. 

My  Reafon  took  the  Bent  of  thy  Command  ; 

Was  form’d  and  polilh’d  by  thy  skilful  Hand. 

Long  Summer-days  thy  Precepts  I  rehearfe. 

And  Winter-nights  were  fliort  in'  our  Converfe. 

One  was  our  Labour,  one  was  our  Repofe  ; 

One  frugal  Supper  did  our  Studies  clofe. 

Sure  on  ouf  Birth  fome  friendly  Planet  fhone? 

And  as  our  Souls,  our  Horofcope  was  one  ; 

c  3 
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Whether  the  mounting  Twins  did  Heaven  adorn, 
Or  with  the  rifing  Balance  we  were  born. 

Both  have  the  fame  Impreffion  from  above. 

And  both  have  Saturn' s  Rage,  repel!  d  by  Jove. 
What  Star  I  know  not,  but  iome  Star  I  find, 

Has  giv’n  *ce  an  Afendrmt  o  er  my  Mmd.  ^ 


Nor  was  the  Reverence  paid  by  the  Publick  to  the  Informers 
of  Youth  lefs  Remarkable  than  the  Efteem  and  Duty  of  their 
Scholars.  ’  Which  makes  Juvenal  break  out  into  that  elegant 

Rapture  : 


Du  majorum  umbris  tenuem  &  fine  pondere  tenant 
Spirantefque  crocos,  &  In  tirnd  perpetuum,  W, 

Qui  presceptorem  fianBi  voluere  parentis 
EJfe  loco  (a). 


In  Peace,  ye  Shades  of  our  great  Grandfires,  reft , 
No  heavy  Earth  your  facred  Bones  molelt. 
Eternal  Springs  and  rifing  Flowers  adorn 
TheReliques  of  each  venerable  Urn  : 

Who  pious  Reverence  to  their  Tutors  paid, 

As  Parents  honour’d,  and  as  Gods  obeyed. 


At  the  Age  of  Seventeen  Years,  the  young  Gentlemen,  when 
they  put  on  the  manly  Gown ,  were  brought  in  a  o  _ 

Ber  to  the  Forum ,  and  enter’d  in  the  Study  of  Pleading.^ot 
oul  v  if  they  defien’d  to  make  this  their  chief  Profeffion,  but  altho 
SS  in  Soli  lay  rather  to  the  Camp.  For  w= ■»« 
with  any  famous  Captain  who  was  not  a  good  Speaker  ,  or  any 
eminent  Orator,  who  had  not  ferv’d  fome  time  in  the  Amy. 
Thus  it  was  requifite  for  all  Perfons,  who  had  any  Thoughts  of 
rifinff  in  the  World,  to  make  a  good  Appearance,  both  at  the 
Barfand  in  the  Field  ;  becaufe,  if  the  Succefs  of  their  Valour 
and  Conduft  ihou’d  advance  them  to  any  confiderable  i  oft,  it 
wou’d  have  prov’d  almoft  impoffible,  without  the  advantage  of 
Eloquence,  to  maintain  their  Authority  with  the  Senate  and 
People:  Or,  if  the  Force  of  their  Oratory  ihou  d  in  time  procure 


( a )  Sat.  7. 


them 
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them  the  honourable  Office  of  Proctor  or  Conful ,  they  would 
not  have  been  in  a  Capacity  to  undertake  the  Government  of 
the  Provinces,  (which  fell  to  their  Share  at  the  Expiration  of 
thole  Employments)  without  fome  Experience  in  military  Com¬ 
mand. 

Yet  becaufe  the  Profeffion  of  Arms  was  an  Art  which  wou’d 
eafily  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  fignalixing  themfelves,  and  in 
which  they  wou’d  almoft  naturally  excell,  as  Occafions  fhouldbe 
afterwards  offer’d  for  their  Service  ;  their  whole  Applications 
and  Endeavours  were  diredled  at  prcfent  to  the  Study  of  Law 
and  Rhetorick,  as  the  Foundations  of  their  future  Grandeur. 
Or,  perhaps,  they,  now  and  then,  made  a  Campaign,  as  well 
for  a  Diverfion  from  feveral  Labours,  as  for  their  Improvement 
in  martial  Difcipline. 

In  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus ,  we  have  a  very  good  Account 
of  this  Admiffion  of  young  Gentlemen  to  the  Forum ,  and  of 
the  Neceffity  of  fuch  a  Courfe  in  the  Common-wealth  ;  which 
.coming  from  fo  great  a  Mailer,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  Pertinent 
and  Inftrudtive. 

“  Among  our  Anceltors,  fays  the  Author,  theYouth  who  was 

defign’d  for  the  Forum ,  and  the  Pradlice  of  Eloquence,  being 
<£  now  furnilh’d  with  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  Advantage  of  a 
^  Domefiick  Inftitution,  was  brought  by  his  Father,  ornearRela- 
“  tions,  to  the  moll  celebrated  Orator  in  the  City.  Him  he  us’d 
«  conftantly  to  attend,  and  to  be  always  prefent  at  his  Perform- 
«  ance  of  any  Kind,  either  in  judicial  Matters,  or  in  the  ordinary 
«  Affemblies  of  the  People:  So  that  by  this  means  he  learnt  to  en- 
u  gage  in  the  Laurels  and  Contentions  of  the  Bar,  and  to  approve 
w  himfelf  a  Man  at  Arms,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Pleaders. 

“  For  in  that  ancient  Conftitution  of  a  mix’d  State,  when  the 
u  Differences  were  never  referr’d  to  one  fupream  Perfon,  the 
“  Orators  determin’d  Matters  as  they  pleas’d,  by  prevailing  on 
u  the  Minds  of  the  ignorant  Multitude.  Hence  came  the  Am- 
“  bition  of  popular  Applaufe  :  Hence  the  great  Variety  of  Laws 
u  and  Decrees  :  Hence  the  tedious  Speeches  and  Harangues  of  the 
“  Magiftrates,  fo metimes  carried  on  whole  Nights  in  the  Roftraz 
“  Hence  the  frequent  Indidlment  and  Impleading  of  the  powerful 
“  Criminals,  and  the  expoling  of  Houfes  to  the  Violence  and 

Fury  of  the  Rabble :  Hence  the  Faclions  of  the  Nobility,  and 
u  the  conllant  Heats  and  Bickerings  between  the  Senate  and 
u  People.  All  which,  tho’  in  agreat  Meafure  they  ditlra&ed  the 
“  Common- wealth,  yet  had  this  good  Effect,  that  they  exercis’d 
u  and  improv’d  the  Eloquence  of  thofe  Times,  by  propofing 
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the  hieheft  Rewards  to  that  Study.  Becaufe  the  more  excel- 
«  tent  any  Pcrfon  appear’d  in  the  Art  of  Speaking,  the  more  ea- 
“  filv  he  arriv’d  at  Honours  and  Employments  ;  the  more  he 
furpafs’d  his  Collegue  in  the  fame  Office,  the  greater  was  hi? 
Favour  with  the  leading  Men  of  the  City,  his  Authority  with 
the  Senate,  and  his  Renown  and  Eiteem  among  the  Commons. 

“  Thefe  Men  were  courted  and  waited  on  by  Clients  even  of 
“  Foreign  Nations  :  Thefe  when  they  undertook  the  Com- 
“  mand  of  Provinces,  the  very  Magiftrates  reverenc  d  at  t  eir 
“  Departure,  and  ador’d  at  their  Return  :  T  hefe  the  higheft 
«  Offices  of  Prators  or  Conful feem’d  to  require,  and  call  for,  and 
“  court  their  Acceptance  :  Thefe,  when  in  a  private  Station, 

“  abated  very  little  of  their  Authority,  while  they  guided  both 
“  the  Senate  and  the  People  by  their  Counfel.  For  they  took 
u  this  for  an  infallible  Maxim,  T  hat  without  Eloquence  twas 
<c  impoffible  either  to  attain  or  to  defend  a  confiderable  I  rult  in 
the  Common-wealth  :  And  no  Wonder,  when  they  were 
*c  drawn  to  Bufinefs,  even  againft  their  Will,  and  compell  d  to 
*{  ffiew  their  Parts  in  Publick.  When  ’twas  reckon  d  but  art 
ordinary  Matter  to  deliver  one’s  Opinion  in  fhort  before  the 
<c  Senate,  unlefs  a  Man  cou’d  maintain  and  improve  it  with  the 
“  engaging  Ornaments  of  Wit  and  Elegance.  When  if  they 
“  had  contradfed  any  Envy  or  Sufpicion,  they  were  to  anlwer 
“  the  Accufer’s  Charge  in  Perfon.  When  they  cou’d  not  fo  much 
“  as  give  their  Evidence,  as  to  publick  Matters,  in  \Writing ,  but 
tl  were  oblig’d  tQ  appear  in  Court,  and  to  deliver  it  with  their 
own  Mouth.  So  that  there  was  not  only  a  vaft  Encourage¬ 
ment,  but  even  a  Neceliity  of  Eloquence:  To  be  a  fine  Speaker 

ic  was  counted  Brave  and  Glorious  ;  on  the  other  Hand,  to  act 
tc  only  a  mute  Perfon,  on  the  publick  Stage,  was  Scandalous  and 
“  Reproachful.  And  thus  a  Senfe  of  Honour,  and  Defire  of 
u  avoiding  Infamy,  was  a  main  incitement  to  their  Endeavours 
“  in  thefe  Studies  ;  left  they  ihou’d  be  reckon’d  among  the 
Clients,  rather  than  among  the  Patrons ;  left  the  numerous  De- 
pendances  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  Anceftors,fhou’d  now 
at  laft  pafs  into  other  Families,  for  want  of  an  able  Supporter ; 
«  left,  like  a  fort  of  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  Creatures,  they 
tc  fhou’d  either  be  fruftrated  in  their  Pretenfions  to  Honour  and 
4C  Preferments,  or  elfe  difgrace  themfelves  and  their  Office,  by 
the  Milcarriages  of  their  Adminiftration. 

Crajfm  and  Antonins ,  the  Two  chief  Managers  of  the  Dif- 
eourle  in  Tully's  firft  Book  de  Or  at  ore,  are  reprefented  as  very 
oppoiite  in  their  Judgments,  concerning  the  neceffary  Improve* 

ments 
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ments  of  an  accomplilh’d  Orator.  The  former  denies  any  Per¬ 
son  the  Honour  of  this  Name,  who  does  not  polfefs  in  fome 
pegree,  all  the  Qualities,  both  native  and  acquir’d,  that  enter 
into  the  Compofition  of  a  general  Scholar.  The  Force  of  his 
Argument  lies  in  this,  That  an  Orator  ought  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  himfelf  copioufly  on  all  manner  of  Subje&s ;  and  he  does 
not  fee  how  any  one  can  anfwer  this  Character,  without  fome 
Excellency  in  all  the  Myfteries  of  Arts  and  Learning,  as  welljas 
in  the  happy  Endowments  of  Nature.  Yet  he  would  not  have 
thefe  Acquifitions  lit  fo  loofe  about  him,  as  to  be  laid  opera 
to  the  Bottom  on  every  Occalion  ;  but  that  (as  a  great  Mali 
exprefleth  it)  they  lhould  rather  be  enamell'd  in  his  Mind,  than 
embofs'd  upon  it.  That,  as  the  Criticks  in  Gates  and  Gellures 
will  ealily  difcover  by  the  Comportment  of  a  Man’s  Body 
whether  he  has  learnt  to  dance,  though  he  does  not  pra&ife  his 
Art  in  his  ordinary  Motion  :  So  an  Orator  when  he  Delivers 
himfelf  on  any  Subject,  will  ealily  make  it  appear,  whether 
he  has  a  full  Underftanding  of  the  particular  Art  or  Faculty 
on  which  the  Caufe  depends,  though  he  does  not  difcourfe  of  it 
in  the  Manner  of  a  Philofopher,  or  a  Mechanick.  Antonius 
on  the  other  Hand,  refledftng  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Human  Life, 
and  how  great  a  Part  of  it  is  commonly  taken  up  in  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  but  a  few  Parts  of  Knowledge,  is  inclin’d  to  believe 
that  Oratory  does  not  require  the  accelfary  Attendance  of  its 
Sifter  Arts  ;  but  that  a  Man  may  be  able  to  profecute  a 
Theme  of  any  Kind,  without  a  Train  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Advantages  of  a  learned  Inftitution.  That,  as  few  Perfons  are 
to  feek  in  the  Cultivating  of  their  Land,  or  the  Contrivance 
and  Elegance  of  their  Gardens,  though  they  never  read  Cato  de 
Re  Ruflifdj  or  Mago  the  Carthaginian  :  So  an  Orator  may 
harangue  with  a  great  deal  of  Reafon  and  Truth  on  a  Sub¬ 
ject  taken  from  any  part  of  Knowledge,  without  any  farther 
Acquaintance  with  the  nicer  Speculations,  than  his  common 
Senfe  and  Underftanding,  improv’d  by  Experience  and  Con- 
verfation,  (hall  lead  him.  a  For  who  ever  (fays  he)  when  he 
“  comes  to  move  the  Affe&ions  of  the  Judges  or  People,  flops 
“  at  this,  that  he  hath  not  Philofophy  enough  to  dive  into  the 
lh  Firft  Springs  of  the.Paffions,  and  to  difcover  their  various 
11  Natures  and  Operations  ?  Belides,  at  this  Rate  we  muft  quite 
“  lay  afide  the  Way  of  railing  Pity  in  the  Audience,  by  repre- 
“  fenting  theMifery  of  a  diftrefs’d  Party,  ordefcribing  (perhaps) 
“  the  Slavery  which  he  endures  :  When  Philofophy  tells  us 

that 
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“  that  a  good  Man  can  never  be  miferable,  and,  that  Virtue  is 

“  always  absolutely  free.  fit  himfeif  for  the  Piaure, 

Now  as  without  ^  draws  Qf  an  Orator,  and 

which,  ill  Crapes  his  a  ,  by  h;s  OWn  Example  as  well 

therefore  lengthens  Argumem  oy  does  not 

as  his  Judgment ,  f  Affertion  was  rather  taken  up  for 
Hick  to  own,  that  ^j0“"aerc/r;c0untering  his  Rival,  than  to 
the  Sake  of  difputing  •  Mind  And  therefore  the 

deliver  the  juft  Se.ntlSSol°fer%^of  being  wholly 

gentile  Education  in  the  politer  A^es  »  f  ufeful 

iirefted  to  the  Bar,  »  “^S^Xlo.-g  of 
Knowledge i  was  onutted  A«ts  were  tcd 

the  mam  Study ,  ana  p  /r10n.  And  upon  the  whole  it 
though  not  with  anqAffiduitv  and  unwearied  Application, 
appears,  that  a  * When  their 
were  the  very  Life,  and  Soul  M  fhis  always  enters 

Hiftorians  delcribe  an  ex^.  J  of  it  that  he  was  mcre- 

into  his  Charaaer  as  an  effential^p  _  ..  -Jcredihle  induftry,  of 

dibili  induftria.  sh/tvert  ac^aa  in  Salh’-fl  tells  the  Senate,  That 
fingular  D,l-g™“  «•  An<*£"X Sfc of  their  Anceftors, 
’twas  not  the  Arms  Co much  as  thj  Wnttg-o^  ^  Found 

which  advanc  d  the  G  -  making  Diligence  and 

and  Regulators  of  this  State,  n^  ,ookB  the  lame 

SX  aTftf Poe^wm  have  JufHa  ,0  have  though,  on 
Shen  he Succeeded  to  the  Government  over  the  lnmurve 

Mortals : 

.Vsiirr  ipfe  colendt 

Hand  facilem  etfe  warn  voluif,  arUm 

Movit  aerros ,  cans  acuens  mart  alt  a  cor  da, 

Uec  torperc  gravi  pajfus  fua  regna  veterno  (  .) 

IntheThreecommon  Exercifts  of  Tranilating,  Declaiming  and 

Reciting*  •  .  Orators  of  Roykc  look,d  on  2.S  &  mod 

a»  tte 


(«)  Archbifliop  Tillot fin's  Sermon  of  Education-.  (*)  Virg.  Georg,  i . 

applied 
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appHed  themfelves  to  the  Bar,  propos’d  commonly  fome  one 
Orator  of  Greece  for  their  constant  Pattern;  either  Lyfias  Hvpe- 
ndes,  Demojihenes  or  FEfchmcs,  as  their  Genius  was  inclin’d 
Him  they  continually  ftudied,  and  to  render  themfelves  abfolute- 
7  .  nrers  of  his  Excellencies,  were  always  making  him  fpeak 
their  own  Tongue.  This  Ctc ero ,  Quinfiilian,  and  Pliny  Junior 
mjoin  as  an  mdifpenfible  Duty,  in  order  to  the  acquiring  any 
Talent  m  Eloquence.  And  the  firft  of  thefe  great  Men 
be  ides  his  many  Vcrfions  of  the  Orators  for  his  private  Ufe 
obl.gd  thePublick  with  the  Tranflation  of  feveral  Parts  of 
yfl  and  Xenophon  m  Profe,  and  of  Homer  and  Aratus  in 

As  to  Declaiming,  This  was  not  only  the  main  Thimr  at 
which  they  labour’d  under  the  Mafters  of  Rhetorick,  but  what 
they  pradisd  long  after  they  undertook  real  Caufes,  and  had 

Hnnk  rtf  /0nfIci(Table  ^ame  »a  the  Forum.  Suetonius  in  his 
Fook  Of  Famous  Rhetoricians,  tells  us,  That  Cicero  declaim’d  in 
Greek  till  he  was  Hefted  Prator,  and  in  Latin  ’till  near  his  Death . 
That  Pornpey  the  Great,  juft  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 

War,  refum’d  his  old  Exercife  of  Declaiming,  that  he  might  the 

Defen ce^of  C  r  r®*1  -Wl?  who  undertook  the 
Defence  of  Cafar  s  Caufe,  in  his  publick  Harangues.  That 

Mare  Antony  and  Auguftm  did  not  lay  afide  this  Cuftom  even 

when  they  were  engag’d  in  the  Siege  of  Mutina :  And  ’  That 

Nero  was  not  only  conftant  at  his  Declamations,  while' in  a 

fhelmpft?!011’  f°r  th£  &ft  Year  after  his  Advancement  to 

_  It  is  worth  remarking,  That  the  Subjeft  of  thefe  old 
Declamations  was  not  a  meer  fanfiful  Thefts,  but  a  Cafe 
which  might  probably  be  brought  into  the  Courts  of  Ju¬ 
dicature.  The  contrary  Praftice,  which  crept  into  fome 
Schools  after  the  Auguftan  Age,  to  the  great  debating™? 
Eloquence,  is  what  Petromus  inveighs  fo  feverely  aeafnft 
ni  the  beginning  of  his  Satyricon,  ?„  a  ftrain  fo  eS^ 

SS.d  Iofe  a  §reat  Par?  of  tde  Grace  an3 

When  I  fpeak  of  Recitation,  I  intend  not  to  infift  on  the 
punuck.  Performances  of  the  Poets  in  that  Kind,  for  which 

NoKi°  n  p107  comm°nly  borrow’d  the  Houfe  of  fome  of  their 
>  °bleft  Patrons,  and  carried  on  the  whole  Matter  before  a  vaft 
Concourfe  of  People,  and  with  Abundance  of  Ceremony  For 
confiderin^  the  ordinary  Circumftances  of  Men  of  that  Pro- 
„effion,  this  may  be  thought  not  fo  much  the  EfFeft  of  an 

induftri- 
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induftrious  Temper,  as  the  neceffary  way  of  railing  a  Name 
among  the  Wits,  and  getting  a  tolerable  Livelyhood.  And  s 
evident,  that  under  fome  Princes,  the  mod  celebrated  of  th  s 
Tribe  for  all  their  Trouble  and  Pains  in  proclaiming  their  Parts 
to  the’Multitude,  cou’d  hardly  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving  , 
as  Juvenal  obferves  of  Statius ; 

_ _ Sed  cum  fregit  fubfellia  verfu , 

Efurit,  madam  Paridi  mji  vendit  Agaven. 

I  wou’d  mean  therefore,  the  Rehearfal  of  all  manner  of 
r'ni-rmnfit-inns  in  Profe  or  Verfe,  perform’d  by  Men  of  Pome 
RankP  and  Quality,  before  they  oblig’d  the  World  with  their 
Publication  This  was  ordinarily  done  in  a  Meeting  of  Friends 
and  Acquaintance,  and  now  and  then  with  the  Adnnffipn  of  a 
more  numerous  Audience  The  Delign  they  chiefly  aim  d  at 
■was  the  Correaion  and  Improvement  of  the  Piece,  lo 
Author  having  a  greater  Awe  and  Concern  upon  °n*de 
Occafions  than  at  other  times,  muft  needs  take  more  JNO 
of  every  Word  and  Sentence,  while  he  fpoke  them  before  the 
Company,  than  he  did  in  the  Compofure,  or  in i  the  c< om 
Supervifal.  Befides,  he  had  the  Advantage  of  all  his  fiends 
Tudgments,  whether  intimated  to  him  afterwards  in  private  Con- 
S?e  or  tacitly  declar’d  at  the  Recital,  by  their  Looks  and 
Nods  ’with  many  other  Tokens  of  Diflike  or  Approbation. 
In  the’ fuller  Auditories,  he  had  the  Benefit  of  feeing  what  wofe 
or  what  did  not  take  with  People;  whofe  common  Suffrage  was 
of  fo  great  Authority,  in  this  Cafe,  that  Pompon  t  us 
celebrated  Author  of  Tragedies,  when i  he  conful  ed i  with  h,s 
Friends  about  the  Polifhing  any  of  his  Writings,  ;f  thN  ^P' 
pen’d  to  differ  in  their  Opinion,  about  the  Elegance,  Juftnefs, 

and  Propriety  of  any  Thought  or  Expreffion,  us’d  always  to 

fav  AD  POP  UL  UM  PRO  VO  CO,  I  APP  EAL 
TO  THE  PEOPLE ,  as  the  bell;  Deciders  of  the 

C  The  Example  of  younger  Pliny  in  this  Prachce  is  very  ob-. 
fervable,  and  the  Account  which  we  have  of  it  is  given  us  by 
himfelf.  I  omit  (fays  he)  no  Way  or  Method  that  may  feem 
proper  for  Coned  ton  ;  And  fir  ft,  l  take  a  find  View  of  what  I 


(a)  Vim.  Lib.  7.  Epifl. 
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have  Written ,  and  confider  thoroughly  of  the  whole  Piece.  In  the 
next  place *  I  read  it  over  to  ‘Two  or  Three  Friends  :  And  foon 
after  fend  it  to  others  for  the  Benefit  of  their  Obfervations.  If 
I  am  in  any  doubt  concerning  their  Criticifms ,  /  take  in 
the  AJfiflance  of  One  or  Two  befides  my  felfi  to  judge  and  debate 
the  Matter.  Lafl  of  all ,  I  recite  before  a  greater  number:  And 
this  is  the  Time  that  I  furnijh  my  felf  with  the  fever efi  Emenda¬ 
tions  (a). 

It  might  be  a  farther  Pleafureon  this  Subje&,  to  defcribe  the 
whole  Inftitution  and  Courfe  of  Study  of  the  moft  famous  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  their  gradual  Advances  to  thofe  Virtues  and  Attain¬ 
ments,  which  we  ftill  admire  in  their  Story.  But  the  Account 
which  Cicero  gives  of  himfelf  in  his  Brutus ,  and  fome  Hints  from 
other  Parts  of  his  Works,  will  excufe,  if  not  command,  the 
Omiffion  of  all  the  reft.  And  it  is  no  ordinary  Happinefs  that 
we  are  oblig’d  with  the  Hiftory  of  that  excellent  Perfon  from  his 
own  Hand,  whom  we  mull  certainly  pitch  upon  for  the  firft  and 
greateft  Example,  if  we  were  beholden  only  to  the  Relations  of 
other  Mem 

For  fome  time  after  his  Admiflion  to  the  Forum  he  was  a  con- 
ftant  Auditor  of  the  belt  Pleaders,  whenever  they  Ipoke  in  Pub- 
lick  :  Every  Day  he  fpent  feveral  Hours  in  writing,  reading  and 
improving  his  Invention ;  befides  the  Exercifes  he  perform’d  in 
the  Art  of  Oratory.  For  the  Knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  he 
apply’d  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  Diligence  to  Q.  Sccevola ,  the 
moft  celebrated  Profeflor  of  that  Science ;  who,  tho’  he  did  not 
make  it  his  Bufinefs  to  procure  Scholars,  yet  was  very  ready 
and  willing  to  aflift  fuch  Perfons  in  this  Study  as  defired  his 
Advice  and  Directions.  ’Twas  to  this  Sccevola  that  Cicero’s 
Father,  when  he  put  him  on  his  Manly  Gown ,  committed  his  Son, 
with  a  ftriCt  Charge  never  to  ftir  from  him,  but  on  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Accounts. 

About  the  19th  Year  of  his  Age,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Conten¬ 
tion  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  when  the  Courts  of  Judicature 
were  Ihut  up,  and  all  things  in  Confufion  ;  Philo ,  the  Prince  of 
the  Academy ,  leaving  Athens ,  on  occafion  of  the  Mithridatick 
War,  took  up  his  Refidence  in  Rome.  Cicero  wholly  refign’d 
himfelf  to  his  Inftitution,  having  now  fixed  the  Bent  of  his 
Thoughts  and  Inclinations  to  Philofophy,  to  which  he  gave  the 


(it)  Fin.  Lib.  7.  Epift.  17, 
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more  diligent  Attendance,  becaufe  the  diftraaions  of  the  Time 
„ave  him  little  Reafon  to  hope  that  the  judicial  Procels,  and  the 
regular  Courfe  of  the  Laws,  wou’d  ever  be  reftor  d  to  their 
former  Vigour.  Yet  not  entirely  to  forfake  his  Oratory,  at  the 
fame  time  he  made  his  Applications,  to  Molo  the  Rhodian,  a 
famous  Pleader  and  Mailer  of  Rhetorick.  . 

Sylla  being  now  the  fecond  time  advanc  d  again hMithndates, 
the  City  was  not  much  difturb’d  with  Arms  tor  Three  Years 
together.  During  this  Interval,  Cicero ,  with  unwearied  Dili¬ 
gence,  made  his  Advances  Day  and  Night  in  all  manner  of 
Learning  •  having  now  the  Benefit  of  a  new  Inftruflor,  Diodotus 
The  S’  who  lived  and  died  in  his  Houle.  Jo  this  Mailer, 
befides  his’ improvement  in  other  ufeful  Parts  of  Knowledge,  he 
was  particularly  oblig’d  for  keeping  him  continually  exercis  d 
In  Logick,  which  he  calls  a  concife  and  com  fail  kind  of  Llo- 


"  gut  tho’  engag’d  at  the  fame  time  in  fo  many  and  fuch  dif¬ 
ferent  Faculties,  he  let  no  Day  flip  without  fome  performance 
in  Oratory ;  Declaiming  conftantly  with  the.  belt  Antagonists 
he  cou’d  light  on  among  the  Students.  In  this  Exercife  he  did 
not  flick  to  any  one  Language,  but  fometimes  made  uie  or 
Latin  fometimes  of  Greek ;  and  indeed  more  frequently  or  the 
latter  ;  either  becaufe  the  Beauties  and  Ornaments  of  the  Greek 
Style,’  would  by  this  means  grow  fo  natural  as  eafily  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  his  own  Tongue  :  or  becaufe  his  Grecian  Matters  wou  d 
not  be  fuch  proper  Judges  of  his  Style  and  Method,  nor  fo 
well  able  to  correct  his  Failures,  if  he  deliver’d  himfelf  in  any 

other  than  their  Native  Language. 

Upon  Sylla' s  Victorious  Return  and  his  Settlement  ot  the 
Common- wealth,  the  Lawyers  recover’d  their  Practice,  and  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Judicial 'Matters  was  revived.  And  then  it 
was  that  Cicero  came  to  the  Bar,  and  undertook  the  Patronage 
of  Publick  and  Private  Caufes.  His  firft  Oration  in  a  Pub- 
lick  Judgment ,  was  the  Defence  of  Sextus  Rofcius ,.  profecuted 
by  no  lets  a  Man  than  the  Dictator  himfelf,  which  was  the 
Reafon  that  none  of  the  old  ftanch  Advocates  dar’d  appear 
in  his  behalf.  Cicero  carried  the  Caufe,  to  his  great  Honour, 
being  now  about  Six  or  Seven  and  Twenty :  And  having 
behav’d  himfelf  fo  remarkably  well  in  his  firft  Enterprise, 
there  was  no  Bufinefs  thought  too  weighty  or  difficult  for  his 
Management. 

He  found  himfelf  at  this  time  to  labour  under  a  very  weak 
Conftitution,  to  which  was  added  the  Natural  Default  in  his 

make 
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fna'ke  of  a  long  and  thin  Neck  :  So  that  in  Probability  the  la¬ 
bour  and  draining  of  the  Body  requir’d  in  an  Orator  cou’d  not 
confift  but  with  manifed  Danger  of  his  Life.  This  was  elpe- 
cklly  to  be  fear’d  in  him,  becaufe  he  was  obferv’d  in  his 
Pleadings  to  keep  his  Voice  always  at  the  highed  Pitch  in  a 
mod  vehement  and  impetuous  Tone,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
ufe  a  proportionable  Violence  in  his  Gedure  and  Adrion.  Upon 
this  Condderation  the  Phydcians,  and  his  neared  Friends,  were 
continually  urging  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  Profeffion 
which  appear’d  fo  extreamly  prejudicial  to  his  Health.  But 
Cicero  fhew’d  himfelf  equally  inflexible  to  the  Advice  of  the  one, 
and  to  the  Entreaties  of  the  other ;  and  declar’d  his  Refolution 
rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  any  Danger  that  might  happen,  than 
deprive  himfelf  of  the  Glory  which  he  might  juftly  challenge 
from  the  Bar. 

Confirming  himfelf  in  this  Determination,  he  began  to  think, 
that  upon  altering  his  Mode  of  fpeaking,  and  bringing  his  Voice 
down  to  a  lower  and  more  moderate  Key,  he  might  abate 
confiderably  of  the  Heat  and  Fury  which  now  tranfported 
him,  and  by  that  means  avoid  the  Damage  which  feem’d  now 
to  threaten  his  Defign. 

For  the  effecting  of  the  Cure  he  concluded  on  a  Journey 
into  Greece :  And  fo,  after  he  had  made  his  Name  very  confide- 
rable  in  the  Forum ,  by  Two  Years  pleading,  he  left  the  City. 
Being  arriv’d  at  Athens,  he  took  up  his  Refidence  for  fix  Months 
with  the  Philofopher  Atticus ,  the  wifeft  and  moll  noble  Aflfer- 
tor  of  the  old  Academy  :  and  here  under  the  Direction  of  the 
greateft  Matter,  he  renew’d  his  Acquaintance  with  that  Part  of 
Learning,  which  had  been  the  conttant  Entertainment  of  his 
Youth,  at  the  fame  time  performing  his  Exercifes  in  Orato¬ 
ry  under  the  Care  of  Demetrius  the  Syrian ,  an  Eminent  Pro- 
fefifor  of  the  Art  of  Speaking.  After  this  he  made  a  Circuit 
round  all  Afia,  with  feveral  of  the  moft  celebrated  Orators  and 
Rhetoricians,  who  voluntarily  offer’d  him  their  Company. 

But  not  fatisfied  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  he  fail’d  to  Rhodes , 
and  there  entred  himfelf  once  more  among  the  Scholars  of  the 
famous  Molo,  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  at  Rome  :  One  that 
befides  his  Admirable  Talent  at  pleading,  and  penning,  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Happinefs  in  marking  and  corre&ing  the  Defaults  in  any 
Performance.  ’Twas  to  his  Inftitution  that  Cicero  gratefully 
acknowledges  he  ow’d  the  retrenching  of  his  Juvenile  Heat  and 
unbounded  Freedom  of  Thought,  which  did  not  confift  with 
the  Juft  Rules  of  an  exadt  and  fevere  Method. 

Returning 
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Returning  to  Rome ,  after  Two  Years  Abfence,  he  appeat’d 
Jte  another  Man  :  For  his  Body,  lengthen’d  by  Exercifcj 
was  come  to  a  tolerable  Habit :  His  Way  of  Speaking  feem  d 
Z have  grown  cool ;  And  his  Voice  was  rendred  much  eaher 
to  himfeff,  and  much  fweeter  to  the  Audience.  _  Thus, 
the  One  and  Thirtieth  Year  of  his  Age  he  arm  d  at  that  full 
Perfection,  which  had  fo  long  taken  up  his  whole  Wilhes  and 
Endeavours,  and  which  has  been,  ever  lince,  the  Adm.rat.on, 
or  Envy,  of  the  World. 
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7 he  Original,  Growth,  and  Decay  of  the 
Roman  Common-lVealth. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Building  of  the  City. 

3 1 L  E  we  view  the  Original  of  States  and 
Kingdoms  (the  moll  delightful  and  furpri- 
v.ing  Part  of  Hiftory,)  we  eafily  difcern,  as 
the  firfi:  and  faireft  Profpedt,  the  Rife  of  the 
Jevjifo  and  Roman  Common-wealths :  Of 
which,  as  the  former  had  the  Honour  al¬ 
ways  to  be  efteem’d  the  Favourite  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  peculiar  Care  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence;  fo  the  other  had  very  good  Pre- 
tenfions  to  ftyle  herfelf  the  Darling  of  Fortune;  whofeem’d  to 
exprefs  a  more  than  ordinary  Fondnefs  for  this  her  youngell: 
Daughter,  as  if  fhe  had  defign’d  the  Three  former  Monarchies 
purely  for  a  Foil  to  fet  off  this  latter.  Their  own  Hiftorians 
rarely  begin  without  a  Fit  of  Wonder;  and,  before  they  proceed 
to  delineate  the  Glorious  Scene,  give  themfelves  the  Liberty  of 
Handing  Hill  fome  time,  to  admire  at  a  Diftance. 

For  the  Founder  of  the  City  and  Republick,  Authors  have  long 
fince  agreed  on  Romulus ,  Son  of  Rhea  Sylvia ,  and  Defcendant  of 

A  JEneas^ 
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JEneas  from  whom  his  Pedigree  may  be  thus  in  fliort  deriv’d : 
T7,^n  the  final  Ruin  and  Deftrudion  of  Troy  by  the  Grecians, 
jive  as  with  a  finall  number  of  Followers,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight.  His  efcape  was  very  much  counte¬ 
nanc’d  by  the  Enemy,  inafmuch  as  upon  all  occafions  he  had  ex- 
iefs’d  his  Inclinations  to  a  Peace,  and  to  the  reftonngof  Helen, 

the  unhappy  caufe  of  all  the  Mifchief.  Sailing  thus  trom .Troy, 
tne  unnappy  ^r-,Ptv  nf  Adventures.  he  ar- 


afterUatediousaVoyage,  and  great  variety  of 
•  „r  lan  at  Latium ,  a  part  of  Italy  lo  call  d,  *  latenao,  or 
nv  a  at  lait  a  \  rhofe  for  his  Re- 


tL1£?M  b  g  the  Place  that  iW.  had  choft  for  his  Re- 
Hremeiu  whcnexpcll’d  the  Kingdom  of  Creu  b,  h,s  rebell, ous 
c  'Staf  fer  Here  applying  himfelf  to  the  King  of  the  Country, 
at  hat  me  LatrJ,  he  obtain’d  his  only  Daughter,  Lavtma^ 
fn  Marriage  ■  and  noon  the  Death  of  his  Father-in-Law  was  left 
nPoSInof  the  Crown.  He  remov’d  the  imperial  Seat  from 
Laurentium  to  Lavimum ,  a  City  which  he  had  built  himfelf  m 
Honour  of  his  Wife;  and  upon  his  Deceafe  foon  after,  the  Right 
S  Cceffiofi  retted  in  Afcamus ;  whether  his  Son  by  a  former 
Wife  and  the  fame  he  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  or  another 
of  that  Name,  which  he  had  by  Lavtma ,  Livy  leaves  PndeJfr' 
min’d  Afcamus  being  under  Age,  the  Government  was  minified 
H  the  Hands  of  Lavtma :  But,  as  foon  as  he  was  grown  up,  he 
left  his  Mother  in  Pofleffipn  of  Lavimum  ;  and  removing  with 
part  of  the  Men,  laid  the  Foundation  of  a  new  City,  along  the 
fide  of  the  Mountain  Albanus ,  call’d  from  thence  Longa 
After  h  m  by  a  Succeffion  of  Eleven  Princes,  the  Kingdom 
devolv’d  at  lift  to  Procas .  Fracas  at  his  Death  left  two  Sons 
Numitor  and  Amulius ;  of  whom  Amultus  over-reaching  his  elder 
Profiler  oblig’d  him  to  quit  his  Claim  to  the  Crown,  which  he 
thereupon  Rear’d  to  himfelf;  and  to  prevent  all  difturbance  that 
might  probably  arife  to  him  or  his  Pofterity,  from  the  elder  Fa- 
mify  making  away  with  all  the  Males,  he  conftrain  d  Nunutors 
only’ Daughter,  Rhea  Svlvia,  to  take  on  her  the.  Habit  of  a  \  ef- 
tal  and  conlequently  a  Vow  of  perpetual  Virgin, ty.  However, 
the5  Princefs  was  foon  after  found  with  Child,  and  deliver  d  ot 
two  Boys,  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  Tyrant  being  acquainted 
with  the  Truth,  immediately  condemn’d  his  Neice  to  ftrait  Im- 
orifonment,  and  the  Infants  to  be  expos  d,  or  carry  d  and  left  in 
a  ftrange  Place,  where  ’twas  very  improbable  they  ftiould  meet 
witft  any  relief.  The  Servant,  who  had  the  Care  of  this  inhumane 
Office  left  the  Children  at  the  bottom  of  a  Tree,  by  the  Bank 
of  the’ River  Tiber.  In  this  fad  Condition,  they  were  carnally 
difeover’d  by  Fauftulus  the  King’s  Shepherd ;  who  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  Plot,  took  the  Infants,  up,  and  carry  d  them 
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home  to  his  Wife  Laarentia ,  to  be  nurs’d  with  his  own  Chil¬ 
dren  (a).  This  Wife  of  his  had  formerly  been  a  common  Pro- 
ftitute,  call’d  in  Latin  Lupa ;  which  Word  fignifying  likewife  a 
She-Wolf,  gave  Occafion  to  the  Story  of  their  being  nurs’d  by 
fuch  a  Bead;  though  fome  take  the  Word  always  in  a  literal 
Senfe,  and  maintain  that  they  really  fubfifted  fome  time,  by  fuck¬ 
ing  this  Creature,  before  they  had  the  good  Fortune  to  be  reliev’d 
by  Fauftulus  (b).  The  Boys,  as  they  grew  up,  difcovering  the 
natural  greatnefs  of  their  Minds  and  Thoughts,  addicted  them- 
felves  to  the  generous  Exercifes  of  Hunting,  Racing,  taking  of 
Robbers,  and  fuch-like ;  and  always  exprels’d  a  great  Defire  of 
ingaging  in  any  Enterprize  that  appear’d  hazardous  and  no¬ 
ble  (c).  Now  there  happening  a  Quarrel  betwixt  the  Herdfmen 
of  Numitor  and  Amulius ,  the  former  lighting  cafually  on  Remus 
brought  him  before  their  Mailer  to  be  examin’d.  Numitor ,  learn¬ 
ing  from  his  own  Mouth  the  ftrange  Circumftances  of  his  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Fortune,  eafily  guefs’d  him  to  be  one  of  his  Grand- 
Sons,  who  had  been  expos’d.  He  was  foon  confirm’d  in  this 
Conjecture,  upon  the  Arrival  of  Fauftulus  and  Romulus ;  when 
the  whole  Bufinefs  being  laid  open,  upon  confultation  had,  gain¬ 
ing  over  to  their  Party  a  fufficient  Number  of  the  difaffeded 
Citizens,  they  contriv’d  to  furprize  Amulius,  and  re-eftabliih  Nu¬ 
mitor.  This  Defign  was  foon  after  very  happily  put  in  Execution, 
the  Tyrant  flain,  and  the  old  King  reftor’d  to  a  full  Enjoyment 
of  the  Crown  (d).  The  young  Princes  had  no  fooner  re-feated 
their  Grand-Father  in  his  Throne,  but  they  began  to  think  of 
procuring  one  for  themfelves.  They  had  higher  Thoughts  than 
to  take  up  with  the  Reverfion  of  a  Kingdom;  and  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  live  in  Alba ,  becaufe  they  could  not  Govern  there:  So 
taking  with  them  their  Fofter-Father,  and  what  others  they  could 
get  together,  they  began  the  Foundation  of  a  New  City,  in  the 
fame  place  where,  in  their  Infancy,  they  had  been  brought  up  (e). 
The  firft  Walls  were  fcarce  finilh’d,  when,  upon  a  flight  Quar¬ 
rel,  the  Occafion  of  which  is  varioufly  reported  by  Hi  dorian  s, 
the  younger  Brother  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  flain.  Thus  the 
whole  Power  came  into  Romulus’’ s  Hands ;  who  carrying  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Work,  gave  the  City  a  Name  in  allufion  to  his 
own,  and  hath  been  ever  accounted  the  Founder  and  Patron  of 
the  Roman  Common-wealth. 


(a)  Livy,  lib.  i.  (b)  See  Dempjler’ s  Notes  to  Roftnus's  Antiquities, 
lib.  i.  cap  i.  (c)  V hi! arch  in  the  Life  of  Romuius,  (d)  Ibid,  and  Livy, 
lib.  i.  (e)  Plutarch j  as  before;  and  Livy,  lib.  i. 
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CHAP-  II. 


Of  the  Roman  Affairs  under  the  Kings. 


,n  .  r v,a(t  verv  good  Reafon  to  entitle 
THE  witty  Httontm  («)  of  Rome-  for  ’*  cer- 

A  the  Reign  of  the  Rings,  ^  ^  find  her  own  Legs 

tain,  that  under  them  feeble  Motion.  The  greateft 

and  at  the  belt  ,h Time  was  taken  up  in  making  Laws  and  Regu- 
part  of  Romulus's  T““^35“Three  of  his  State  Defigns,  I 
Lions  for  f  ,CoX01S  it  ihe  Sabwe  Virgins,  and  his  way 
mean  the  Afylum,  the  R  P  conquer’d,  as  they  tar  exceeded 
of  treating  thofe  tew  whom  h  q  contributcd?  in  an  extra- 

the  Politicks  of  ^J^Lncement  of  the  New  Empire.  But 
ordinary  Degree,  to  the  f  a  d  ]y  for  the  Eftablilhment  of 
then  Num*' s  long  Re^rdLs  and  in  thofe  Three  and  forty 

Priefts  and  Religious  Orders,  and  m  r  ^  of  Gr0und. 

Years  (*),  Rome  gain ^d  no =  converting  his  Subjeds 

rullus  Hofithus jas  fj  s  ffition,  to  the  rougher 

from  the  pleating  Amuiemei  v  find  nothmg  memo- 

Inftitution  of  Mart, a' only  that  after  a  long  and  du- 
table  related  of  his  Conqueft  ,  Qld  Mother  Alba  (c). 

biousWar,  the  Romans  emveJ.  afide  all  Thoughts  of  extend- 
After  him,  Ancus  apply’d  himfelf  wholly  to 

ing  the  Bounds  of  *he  t?e  £L’  (VY and  efteem’d  the  Com- 
ftrengthen  and  beautifie  the  Oi  y  l  )  ,  nobleft  Defign  he 

modioufnefs  and  Magnificence  <***7™  p^,  the?  not 
could  poffibly  be  enga? ’  Lredeceffor  yet  confulted  very  little 

the  Majefty  of  the 

elfe  betides  the  Dignity  .  f  ych  he  appointed  the 

PY— ;  for  he ^  Encreafe^  w  Pq 

Ornaments  and  mag  p  ,  ,  s  A  more  peaceful  1  em- 

them  from  fte  C«nmon^ffiPl  principa,  Study  was 

per  appear  d  m  01/  Ffiates  of  the  Romans’,  and 

»  ”  “foff  *em  £  Tribes,  (/)  that* 

according  to  thole,  ^  and  Proportion  to  the  Publick 

^nelsT”he'Se  the  P»«4  tho’  m0K 


- -  “  —TLTLL  (b)  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of 

w  >•  <*>  1 " 

cap.  (/)  Her  us,  1.  s.  cap  6. 
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engag’d  in  Wars  than  any  of  his  PredecefTors  (g),  yet  had  in  his 
Nature  fuch  a  ftrange  Compofition  of  the  moil  extravagant 
Vices,  as  muft  neceffarily  have  prov’d  fatal  to  the  growing 
Tyranny.  And  had  not  the  Death  of  the  unfortunate  Lucretia 
adminiftred  to  the  People  an  Opportunity  of  Liberty,  yet  a  far 
fighter  Matter  would  have  ferv’d  them  for  a  fpecious  Reafon, 
to  endeavour  the  affertion  of  their  Rights.  However  on  this 
Accident,  all  were  fuddenly  tranfported  with  fuch  a  mixture  of 
Fury  and  Companion,  that  under  the  Conduit  of  Brutus  and 
Collatinus ,  to  whom  the  dying  Lady  had  recommended  the  Re¬ 
venge  of  her  injur’d  Honour  (a),  ruihing  immediately  upon  the 
Tyrant,  they  expell’d  him  and  his  whole  Family.  A  new  Form 
of  Government  was  now  refolv’d  on ;  and  becaufe  to  live  under 
a  divided  Power,  carry’d  fomething  of  Complacency  in  the 
Profpeit  (£),  they  unanimoufly  conferr’d  the  Supreme  Command 
on  the  Two  generous  Afferters  of  their  Liberties  (<•).  Thus 
ended  the  Royal  Adminiftration,  after  it  had  continu’d  about 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  Years. 

Florus ,  in  his  Refleitions  on  this  Firft  Age  of  Rome,  can’t 
forbear  applauding  the  happy  Fate  of  his  Country,  that  it 
lhould  be  blefs’d,  in  that  weak  Age,  with  a  Succeffion  of 
Princes  fo  fortunately  different  in  their  Aims  and  Defigns;  as  if 
Heaven  had  purpofely  adapted  them  to  the  feveral  Exigencies 
of  the  State  (d).  And  the  famous  Machiavel  is  of  the  fame  O- 
pinion  ( e ).  But  a  judicious  Author  (/)  hath  lately  obferv’d, 
that  this  difference  of  Genius  in  the  Kings,  was  fo  far  from  pro¬ 
curing  any  Advantage  to  the  Roman  People,  that  their  lmall  en- 
creafe,  under  that  Government,  is  referrable  to  no  other  caufe. 
However,  thus  far  we  are  allur’d,  that  thofe  feven  Princes  left 
behind  them  a  Dominion  of  no  larger  extent  than  that  of  Par¬ 
ma. ,  or  Mantua ,  at  prefent. 


(g)  See  Floras  1.  r.  cap.  7.  (a)  Idem ,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  (b)  Plutarch 
in  the  Life  of  Poplicola.  (c)  Ibid,  &  Florus  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  (d)  Idem, 

capj  8.  (e)  Machiavel' s  Difcourfes  on  Livy.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  (f) 

Monfieur  St.  Enremont’s  Refi.Aions  on  the  Genius  ef  the  Roman  Peo¬ 
ple,  cap.  i. 
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chap.  nr. 

Of  the  Roman  Jfnirs,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Con- 
fular  Government ,  to  the  firfi  Punic  IV nr. 

Sons  had  mgag  ■-  Travtors  brought  before 

to  his  ^  SS  o" 

f£theMoi”rS"oUJ&  has  made  a 
Nearer  Node  than  this.  ’Twould  be  exceeding  difficult  to .  deKr- 
v-herher  it  proceeded  from  a  Motion  of  Hcroick  \  irtue  , 
T  he  Hardnefs  o( a cruel  and  unnatural  Humour  ;  or  whether 

with  llUmadnable  Itindnefs  and  Relpea  by.  the  Neighbouring 
c,  h  c  KnffnDDlied  too  with  all  Neceflaries,  in  order  to  the  Re- 
S  ’  oF  hisPDominions.  The  molt  powerful  Prince  in  Italy 

waTat  that  time  Porfema ,  King  of  Hetruria,  or  w]*° 

Tot  content  to  furnifh  him  with  the  fame  Supplies  as  the  reft,  ap- 

S.,«<SS1?5SE 

Romans ,  indue  d  the  beheger  to  a  t  ™ 

able  Inttances  of  in 

“infoluntt  Sally  tl  tie  Enemy  made  good  their  Purfuit  to 
Ae  l  cry  Bridge,  only  with  the  Affiflance  of  two  Perfons  de- 
fcndldl  again!!  their  whole  Power,  'till  his  own  Party  broke  it 
(town  behind  ;  and  then  call  himfelf  in  his  Armour  into  the  R- 


in 


vita  PoplicoU.  (b)  Idem,  &  Pouts,  lib. 


(  r\  Vhlt 
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ver,  and  fwam  over  to  the  other  fide  fa).  Mutius  having  fail’d 
in  an  Attempt  upon  Porfenna’’ s  Perfon,  and  being  brought  before 
the  King  to  be  examin’d,  thruft  his  Right-hand,  which  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  miftake,  into  a  Pan  of  Coals  rthat  flood  ready  for  the 
Sacrifice.  Upon  which  generous  A&ion,  he  was  difmifs’d  with¬ 
out  farther  Injury.  As  for  Cla.Ua,  :fhe  with  other  noble  Virgins, 
had  been  deliver’d  to  the  Enemy  for  Hoftages,  on  Account  of  a 
Truce  ;  when  obtaining  the  Liberty  to  bathe  themfelves  in  Tiber, 
Ihe  getting  on  Horfe-back  before  the  reft,  encourag’d  them  to  fol¬ 
low  her  thro’  the  Water  to  the  Romans  ;  tho’  the  Conful  gene- 
roufly  Pent  them  back  to  the  Enemy’s  Camp.  Porfenna  had  no 
fooner  drawn  off  his  Army,  but  the  Sabines  and  Ratines  join’d 
in  a  Confederacy  againft  Rome  ;  and  tho’  they  were  extreamly 
weaken’d  by  the  Defertion  of  Appius  Claudius ,  who  went  over 
with  Five  thoufand  Families  to  the  Romans  ;  yet  they  could  not 
be  intirely  fubdu’d,  ’till  they  receiv’d  a  total  Overthrow  from 
Valerius  Poplicola  (b).  But  the  Mqm  and  the  Volfci,  the  moft  ob~ 
ftinate  of  the  Latines,  and  the  continual  Enemies  of  Rome,  car- 
ry’d  on  the  Remainder  of  the  War  for  feveral  Years ;  ’till  it  was 
happily  concluded  by  Lucius  Qjunchus,  the  famous  Dictator  taken 
from  the  Plough,  in  lefts  than  fifteen  Days  time  :  Upon  which. 
Floras  has  this  Remark,  That  he  made  more  than  ordinary  hafte 
to  his  unfmijh’ dWork  (c) .  But  they  that  made  the  greateft  Op- 
pofition,  were  the  Inhabitants  of  Veil,  the  Head  of  Tufcany ,  a 
City  not  inferiour  to  Rome ,  either  in  Store  of  Arms,  or  Multitude 
of  Soldiers.  They  had  contended  with  the  Romans ,  in  a  long  Se¬ 
ries  of  Battels,  for  Glory  and  Empire  ;  but  having  been  weaken’d 
and  brought  down  in  feveral  Encounters,  they  were  oblig’d  to 
fecure  themfelves  within  their  Walls  :  And  after  a  Ten  Years 
Siege,  the  Town  was  forc’d  and  fack’d  by  Camillas  (d).  In  this 
manner  were  the  Romans  extending  their  Conqueft,  when  the 
Irruption  of  the  Gauls  made  a  ftrange  Alteration  in  the  Affairs  of 
Italy.  They  were  at  this  time  befieging  Clufium ,  a  Tufcan  City. 
The  Clufians  ftent  to  the  Romans ,  defiring  them  to  interpofe  by 
Ambaffadors  on  their  Behalf.  Their  Requeft  was  eafily  granted  ; 
and  Three  of  the  Fabii,  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Rank  in  the  City, 
difpatch'd  for  this  Purpofte  to  the  Gallick  Camp.  The  Gauls ,  in 
refpe£t  to  the  Name  of  Rome ,  receiv’d  them  with  all  imaginable 
Civility  ;  but  could  by  no  means  be  prevail’d  on  to  quit  the 
Siege.  Whereupon  the  Ambaffadors  going  into  the  Town,  and 
encouraging  the  Clufians  to  a  Sally,  one  of  them  was  lecn  per- 


(a)  Pint.  Ibid,  (b)  Ibid .  (c)  Floras,  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  (d)  Plutarch  in 

fiis  Life.  A  4  fonally 
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fonally  engaging  in  the  Aftion.  This  being  contrary  to  the  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Law  St  Nations,  was  relented  in  fo  high  a  manner  by  the 
Enemy,  that  breaking  up  from  before  Clufmm ,  the  whole  Army 
march’d  direftly  toward  Rome.  About  eleven  Miles  from  the 
City,  they  met  with  the  Roman  Army  commanded  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Tribunes,  who  ingaging  without  any  Order  or  Difciphne, 
receiv’d  an  entire  Defeat.  Upon  the  Arrival  of  this  ill  News 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Inhabitants  immediately  fled  :  I  hole 
that  refolv’d  to  flay,  fortified  theinfelves  in  the  Capitol.  The 
Gauls  foon  appear’d  at  the  City-Gates ;  and  deftroying^l  with 
Fire  and  Sword,  carry’d  on  the  Siege  of  the  Capitol  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Fury.  At  laft,  refolving  on  a  general  AlTault,  they  were 
difcover’d  by  the  Cackling  of  the  Geele  that  were  kept  tor  that 
Purpofe  •  and  as  many  as  had  climb’d  the  Rampart,  were  driven 
down  by’the  valiant  Manlius  ;  when  Camillas,  fetting  upon  them 
in  the  Rear  with  Twenty  Thou  land  Men  that  he  got  together 
about  the  Country,  gave  them  a  total  Overthrow.  The  greateft 
part  of  thole  that  efcap’d  out  of  the  Field,  were  cut  oft  in  ftrag- 
ling  Parties,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Neighbouring  Towns  and 
Villages.  The  City  had  been  fo  intirely  demolifh  d,  that  upon 
the  Return  of  the  People,  they  thought  of  removing  to  V m,  a  City 
ready  built,  and  excellently  provided  of  all  Things.  But  being 
diverted  from  this  defign,  by  an  Omen,  (as  they  thought)  they  let 
to  the  Work,  with  fuch  extraordinary  Diligence  and  Application, 
that  within  the  Compafs  of  a  Year,  the  whole  City  was  re-built. 
They  had  fcarce  gain’d  a  Breathing-time  after  their  1  roubles, 
when  the  united  Powers  of  the  JE^ui,  V olfci ,  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Latium ,  at  once  invaded  their  Territories.  But  they  were  foon 
over-reach’d  by  a  Stratagem  of  Camillus ,  and  totally  routed  (a). 
Nor  had  the  Samnites  any  better  Fate,  tho’  a  People  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  of  great  experience  in  War-  The  Contention  with 
them  lafted  no  lefs  than  Fifty  Years  when  they  were  finally 
fubdu’d  by  Papirius  Cur  for  (c).  The  Tare  mine  War  that  fol¬ 
low’d,  put  an  End  to  the  intire  Conqueft  of  Italy.  Tarentum,  a 
City  of  great  Strength  and  Beauty,  feated  on  the  Adriatick  Sea, 
was  efpecially  remarkable  for  the  Commerce  it  maintain’d  with 
moft  of  the  Neighbouring  Countries,  as  Epirus ,  Illyncum ,  Sicily , 
&c.  (d)  Among  other  Ornaments  of  their  City,  they  had  a  fpa- 
cious  Theatre  for  Publick  Sports,  built  hard  by  the  Sea-fhoar. 
They  happen’d  to  be  ingag’d  in  the  Celebration  of  fome  fuch 

(a)  Pint,  in  lit.  Camil.  ( b )  Floras,  lib,  i.  cap.  1 6.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  io. 
W)  Ilor.  lib.  I.  cap.  i8, 

v  '  Solemnity, 
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Solemnity,  when,  upon  Sight  of  the  Roman  Fleet,  that  cafually 
fail’d  by  their  Coafts,  imagining  them  to  be  Enemies,  they  im¬ 
mediately  fet  upon  them,  and  killing  the  Commander,  rifled 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Veftels.  Ambaftadors  were  foon  dis¬ 
patch’d  from  Rome  to  demand  Satisfaction  :  But  they  met  with 
as  ill  Reception  as  the  Fleet,  being  difgracefully  fent  away  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  a  Hearing.  Upon  this,  a  War  was  foon  com¬ 
menc’d  between  the  States.  The  Parentines  were  increas’d  by 
an  incredible  Number  of  Allies  from  all  Parts :  But  he  that  made 
the  greateft  Appearance  in  their  Behalf,  was  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Efims,  the  moft  experienc’d  General  of  his  Time.  Befides  the 
choiceft  of  his  Troops  that  accompany ’d  him  in  the  Expedition 
he  brought  into  the  Field  a  confiderable  Number  of  Elephants” 
a  fort  of  Beafts  fcarce  heard  of  ’till  that  Time  in  Italy.  In  the 
flrft  Ingagement,  the  Romans  were  in  fair  Hopes  of  a  Victory 
when  the  Fortune  of  the  Day  was  intirely  chang’d  upon  the 
coming  up  of  the  Elephants  ;  who  made  fuch  a  prodigious  De- 
ftru&ion  in  the  Roman  Cavalry,  that  the  whole  Army  was  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  retire.  But  the  Politick  General,  having  experienc’d  fo 
well  the  Roman  Courage,  immediately  after  the  Victory,  fent 
to  offer  Conditions  for  a  Peace  ;  but  was  abfolutely  refus’d. 
In  the  next  Battel,  the  Advantage  was  on  the  Roman  fide,  who 
had  not  now  fuch  difmal  Apprehenfions  of  the  Elephants  as 
before.  However,  the  Bufinefs  came  to  another  Ingagement 
when  the  Elephants,  over-running  whole  Ranks  of  their  own 
Men,  inrag’d  by  the  Cry  of  a  young  one  that  had  been  wound¬ 
ed,  gave  the  Romans  an  abfolute  Victory  fa).  Twenty  three 
thoufand  of  the  Enemy  were  kill’d  (b),  and  Pyrrhus  finally  ex- 
pell’d  Italy.  In  this  War  the  Romans  had  a  fair  Opportunity 
to  fubdue  the  other  Parts  that  remain’d  unconquer’d,  under  the 
Pretext  of  Allies  to  the  Tarentines.  So  that  at  this  Time  about 
the  477th  Year  of  the  Building  of  the  City  (c),  they  had  made 
themfelves  the  intire  Mafters  of  Italy, 


(a)  Floras,  Ibid.  (&)  Fjstrofms,  lib,  2.  (c)  Ibid, 
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Of  the  Roman  oi fairs  from  the  Beginning  of  the  firfi 
Punic  War,  to  the  firfi  Triumvirate. 


B 


T-rr  Ap  Command  of  the  Continent  could  not  fatisfie  the 
D  rIJ,  Courage ;  efpedal  ly  while  the, fiw  fo  de taous  an 

ne  as  ^'ffifttSSSiSSSSS  an  one  as 

if0“to ,J  Wift  Th e  In habitants  of  Meff.no,  a  S/a  , on  C.ty, 
hey  could  wnm  ±  n  Senate  of  the  daily  Incroach- 

nade  grievous  Complaints  f  ’aft  Wealth  and  Power, 

’ <f *5  as  the  feM.  (V-  A 

tewtaMSdS.  their  Afllftance;  and  in  two  Years 

ofiheAg 

Thirty  thoufand  were  kill’d  on  the  Spot  and  fifteen  thouiana, 
with  their  Conful  Regulus,  taken  Pnfoncrs.  But  as  good buccels 
always  incourag’d  the  Romans  to  greater  Mens  ioa  contra  y 
Fupnt  did  but  exafperate  them  the  more.  1 

loft  as  much  by°  Ship-wracks ;  when 

Kni-h  Stitts  being  drawn  together  on  the  oea,  the  ca  g  - 
were  finally  defeated*  wi.hlhe  lofs  of  izf  Ships  funk  m  the  En- 


( a )  Floras,  lib.  2.  or.  2.  (i>)  Eutrof.  lib.  1. 


gage- 


\ 
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gagement,  73  taken;  32000  Men  kill’d,  and  13000  Prifoners 
Upon  this  they  were  compell’d  to  fue  for  a  Peace ;  which  after 
much  Intreaty,  and  upon  very  hard  Conditions,  was  at  laft  ob¬ 
tain’d  (a). 

But  the  Carthaginians  had  too  great  Spirits  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
unreafonable  T erms  any  1  onger  than  their  Neceffities  oblig’d  them 
I11  four  Years  time  (Q  they  had  got  together  an  Army  of  lyooo 
Foot,  and  20000  Horfe  (V),  under  the  Command  of  the  famous 
Hanmbal ;  who  forcings  Way  through  the  Pyrenaan  Mountains 
and  the  Alps ,  reputed  ’till  that  time  impaffible,  defcended  with 
his  vail  Army  into  Italy.  In  four  fucceffive  Battels  he  defeated 
the  Roman  Forces  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  at  Cannes,  40000  of  the 
latter  were  kill’d  (d):  And  had  he  not  been  merely  call  away  by 
the  Envy  and  Ill-will  of  his  own  Country-men,  ’tis  more  than 
probable  that  he  mull  have  entirely  ruin’d  the  Roman  State  (e): 
But  fupplies  of  Men  and  Money  being  fometimes  abfolutely  de¬ 
ny  d  him,  and  never  coming  but  very  ftowly,  the  Romans  had 
luch  Opportunities  to  recruit,  as  they  little  expeded  from  fo  ex¬ 
perienced  an  Adversary .  The  wife  Management  of  Fokins  Max¬ 
imus  was  the  firft  Revival  of  the  Roman  Caule.  He  knew  very 
well  the  Strength  of  the  Enemy;  and  therefore  march’d  againft 
him,  without  intending  to  hazard  a  Battel ;  but  to  wait  constant¬ 
ly  upon  him,  to  ftraiten  his  Quarters,  intercept  his  Proviftons 
ana  fo  make  the  victorious  Army  pine  away  with  Penury  and 
Want.  With  this  Defign  he  always  encamp’d  upon  the  high 
Hills,  where  the  Horfe  could  have  no  Accefs  to  him :  When  they 
match  d,  he  did  the  lame;  but  at  fuch  a  Diilance,  as  not  to  be 
compell’d  to  an  Engagement.  By  this  Policy  he  fo  broke  Han¬ 
nibal  s  Army,  as  to  make  him  abfolutely  defpair  of  getting  anv 
thing  m  hah  CO  But  the  Conclu  lion  of  the  War  wls  owL  "o 
the  Gondud  of  Sctpio:  He  had  before  reduc’d  all  Spain  into 
oubjedioii ;  and  no  w  taking  the  fame  Courfe  as  Hannibal  at  firft 
I  done,  he  March  d  with  the  greateft  par t  of  the  Roman  For- 
jnto  Africa ;  and  carrying  all  before  him  to  the  very  Walls 
/  oblig’d  the  Enemy  to  call  home  their  General  out 

i  oi  the  Defence  of  the  City.  Hannibal  obey’d  ;  and 
u /nies  coming  to  an  Ingagement,  after  a  long  Difpute 
me  Commanders  and  Soldiers  of  both  Sides  are  re- 
have  out-done  Themfelves,  the  Vi  dory  fell  to  thef^- 
VV hereupon  the  Enemy  were  oblig’d  once  more  to  fue 

(a)  Eutrop.  lib.  2..  (b)  Floras  lib  2.  cap.  6.  (c)  Eutrop  A ib.  3.  (d)  Ibid. 

(e)  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  vit.  Hannibal,  (f)  Plutarch,  in  yit.  Fab.  Max. 

for 
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for  a  Peace  ;  which  was  again  granted  them,  tho’  upon  much 

harder  Conditions  than  before^  of  ^  War?  had  fo 

The  ^^\,^mfeiVeSTny  the  Opinion  of  the  Neighbouring 
highly  advanc  d  greateft  part  of  Greece ,  be- 

States,  that  the  Athenians,  W  g  P,  Qf  Mace  don, 

ing  at  this  Time  miferably  enHav* fo?  Sauce/  A  Fleet  with 
Unanimoufly  petmon  d  the  S  t^  prefently  difpatch’d 

"  by  who?e  Valour,  ’  the  T?rant,  _ iter  feveral 

to  their  Relief ,  bY  reftore  all  Greece  to  their  ancient  Li- 

-  —  ™ut*  to  the  Con- 

,as%e  t  his 

chm  King  of 'Syria, J  &  GWr;#  was  fir|  fen,  to  oppofe 

tipnsagainfttheR^  •  to  give  him  feveral  Defeats;  when 
him,  and  had  the  r  or  Admiral  Engaging  with  the  King  S 
Cornelius  Scipto  the  Command  of  Cannibal,  entirely  ruin’d 

Forces  at  Sea,  under^he  C  ^  being  immediately  follow  d 

the  whole  Meet,  wra  >  the  effeminate  Prince  was  con- 
SmTtTputS  a  Peace ’at  the  ptice  of  atatoft  half  his 

g°K  wititthe^Senate,  "nS^ 

Perfes  s  prodigious  Ar  Y  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  the 

clquerou?  w  8  Authors  that  write  of  the  Four  Monarchies, 

But  Aw  couM  not  think  te  Mi  ^  8 

^  «*  ~’d  H*"- 

nibal  ( d ). 


(a)  Eutrop.  I.4. 
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Not  long  after,  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus ,  dying  without 
Iffue,  left  his  vaft  Territories,  containing  near  all  Afia,  to  the 
Romans  (a).  And  what  of  Africa  remain’d  unconquer’d,  was  for 
the  moft  part  reduc’d  in  the  Jugurthan  War,  that  immediately 
follow’d ;  Jugurtha  himfelf,  after  feveral  Defeats,  being  taken 
Prifoner  by  Marius,  and  brought  in  Triumph  to  Rome  (b). 

And  now  after  the  Defeat  of  the  L cut  ones  and  Cimbri ,  that 
had  made  an  Inroad  into  Italy,  with  feveral  Idler  Conquefts  in 
Afia  and  other  Parts,  the  Mithridatick  War,  and  the  Civil 
War  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  broke  out  both  in  the  fame 
Year  (c).  Sylla  had  been  fent  General  againft  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontus ,  who  had  feiz’d  on  the  greatell  Part  of  Afia  and  A- 
chaia  in  an  hoftile  manner  ;  when  before  he  was  got  out  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  Sulpicius,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  one  of  Marius1  % 
Fa&ion,  preferr’d  a  Law  to  re-call  him,  and  to  depute  Marius  in 
his  Room.  Upon  this,  Sylla,  leading  back  his  Army,  and  over¬ 
throwing  Marius  and  Sulpicius  in  his  way,  having  fettled  Affairs 
•at  Rome ,  and  banilh’d  the  Authors  of  the  late  Sedition,  return’d 
to  meet  the  F oreign  Enemy  (d) .  His  firft  Exploit  was  the  taking 
of  Athens,  and  ruining  the  famous  Mole  in  the  Haven  P incus  (e). 
Afterwards,  in  two  Engagements,  he  kill’d  and  took  near 
1 30000  of  the  Enemy,  and  compell’d  Mithridates  to  fue  for  a 
Truce  (f).  In  the  mean  time,  Marius ,  being  call’d  Home  by 
the  new  Confuls,  had  exercis’d  all  manner  of  Cruelty  at  Rome  ; 
whereupon,  taking  the  Opportunity  of  the  Truce,  Sylla  once 
more  march’d  back  towards  Italy.  Marius  was  dead  before  his 
Return  (g)  ;  but  his  two  Sons,  with  the  Confuls,  rais’d  feveral 
Armies  to  oppofe  him.  But  fome  of  the  Troops  being  drawn 
over  to  his  Party,  and  the  others  routed,  he  entred  the  City,  and 
difpos’d  all  Things  at  his  Pleafure,  affuming  the  Title  and  Au¬ 
thority  of  a  perpetual  Dictator.  But  having  regulated  the  State 
he  laid  down  that  Office,  and  died  in  Retirement  (h). 

Mithridates  had  foon  broke  the  late  Truce,  and  invaded  Bi- 
thynia  and  Afia,  with  as  great  Fury  as  ever ;  when  the  Roman  Ge¬ 
neral  Lucullus,  routing  his  vaft  Armies  by  Land  and  Sea,  chas’d 
him  quite  out  of  Afia  ;  and  had  infallibly  put  an  happy  Conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  War,  had  not  Fortune  referv’d  that  Glory  for  Pom- 
pey  (i).  He  being  deputed  in  the  Room  of  Lucullus,  after  the 
Defeat  of  the  new  Forces  of  Mithridates ,  compell’d  him  to  fly 


(a)  Eutrop.  lib.  4,  (b)  Ibid.  ( c )  Eutrop.  lib.  y.  (dj  Ibid  (e)  Veil  Pa- 
terc.  lib.  2.  (/)  Eutrop.  lib.  y.  (g)  Veil.  Vat  ere.  lib.  2 .  (h)  Aurelius  Vidor. 
sn  vit.  Sylla,  ( 1 )  Veil,  I1  at  ere.  ibid. 
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to  his  Father-in-Law  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia.  Pompey  fol¬ 
low’d  with  his  Army  ;  and  ftruck  fuch  a  Jcrrour  into  the  whole 
Kingdom  that  7  wanes  was  conftrain’d  in  an  humble  manner  to 
Llnthimfelfto  the  General,  and  otfer  his  Realm  and  Fortune 
io  his  Difpoial.  At  this  Time  the  Catenarian  Conspiracy  broke 
out  more  famous  for  the  Obftinacy  than  the  Number  of  the  Re¬ 
bels-  but  this  was  immediately  extmgu.fh’d  by  the  timely  Care 
S Cicero  and  the  happy  Valour  of  Antony.  The  Senate,  upon  the 
New  SfcSXl  Succefs  of  were  under  feme 

Aourehenfion  of  his  affeaing  the  Supreme  Command  at  his  Re- 
rn?n  and  altering  the  Conftitution  of  the  Government.  But 
when  they  law  him  difmifs  his  vaft  Army  at  Brundufmm,  and 
proceed  in  the  reft  of  his  Journey  to  the  City,  with  no  other 
Company  than  his  ordinary  Attendants  they  receiv’d  him  with 
all  the  Exprefllons  of  Complacency  and  Satisfa&ion,  and  ho¬ 
nour’d  him  with  a  fplendid  Triumph  (k). 

(k)  Veil.  Pat  ere.  tb. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Roman  J fairs,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  fir fi 
Triumvirate  to  the  End  of  the  Twelve  Cxfars. 

nTHE  Three  Perfons  that  at  this  Time  bore  the  greateft  Sway 
A-  in  the  State  were,  Craffus,  Pompey ,  and  C afar.  The  fir  ft 
bv  reafon  of  1  is  Prodigious  Wealth ;  Pompey,  for  his  Power  with 
the1  Soldiers  and  Senate;  and  Cafar,  for  his  admirable  Eloquence 
and apeculia? Noblcnefs  of  Spirit.  When  now  taking  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Confulfliip  of  Cafar,  they  entred  into  a  folemn  agree- 

Sk  Time ^  procuS  themfelves  the  Three  beft  Provinces  in  the 
Empire  Crabs  Afia ,  Pompey  Spam ,  and  CaJar  Gaul.  Pompey, 
fo?  the  better  retaining  his  Authority  in  the  City,  chofe  to  ma¬ 
nage  his  Province  by  Deputies  (b)  ;  The  other  Two  entred  on 
£  Governments  inPerfon.  kit  foon  after  m  an  Ex¬ 

pedition  he  undertook  againft  the  Partisan,  had  the  1 1  Fortune 
to  lofe  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Army,  and  was  himfelf  treache- 

(,)  Sutton,  in  Jul.  Cap.  cap.  1 9-  (*)  re .  lib.  2-  cap.  48. 
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roufly  murder’d  (a).  In  the  mean  Time  Co; far  was  performing 
Wonders  in  Gaul.  No  lefs  than  40000  of  the  Enemy  he  had 
kill’d,  and  taken  more  Prifoners  :  And  Nine  Years  together 
(which  was  the  whole  Time  of  his  Government)  deferv’d  a  Tri¬ 
umph  for  the  A&ions  of  every  Campaign  (b).  The  Senate, 
amaz’d  at  the  ftrange  Relation  of  his  Victories,  were  eafily  in¬ 
clin’d  to  fufpeft  his  Power :  So  that  taking  the  Opportunity  when 
he  petition’d  for  a  fecond  Conlulfhip,  they  order’d  him  to  disband 
his  Army,  and  appear  as  a  Private  Perfon  at  the  Ele&ion  (c). 
Cafar  endeavour’d  by  all  means  to  come  to  an  Accommoda¬ 
tion:  But  finding  the  Senate  violently  averfe  to  his  Intereft 
and  refolv’d  to  hear  nothing  but  what  they  firft  propos’d  (d) 
he  was  conftrain’d  to  march  towards  Italy  with  his  Troops,  to 
terrifie  or  force  them  into  a  Compliance.  Upon  the  News  of 
his  Approach,  the  Senate,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  palling  over  into  Greece ,  he  entered  the  City  without  Oppo¬ 
sition,  and  creating  himfelf  Conful  and  Di&ator,  hailed  with 
his  Army  into  Spain  ;  where  the  Troops  under  Posey’s  Depu¬ 
ties  were  compell’d  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  Difpofal.  With 
this  Reinforcement  he  advanc’d  towards  Macedonia ,  where 
the  Senate  had  got  together  a  prodigious  Army  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Pompey.  In  the  firft  Engagement,  he  receiv’d  a  con- 
fiderable  Defeat.  But  the  whole  Power  on  both  fides  being 
drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Thejfaly ,  after  a  long  Difpute  the 
^idtory  fell  to  Cafar ,  with  the  entire  ruin  of  the  adverfe  Party. 
Pompey  fled  directly  towards  Egypt ,  and  Cafar  with  his  viclo- 
r/°us  Legions  immediately  follow’d.  Hearing  at  his  Arrival 
that  Pompey  had  been  kill’d  by  Order  of  King  Ptolemy ,  he  laid 
dole  Siege  to  Alexandria ,  the  capital  City  ;  and  having  made 
himfelf  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Kingdom,  committed  it  to  the  Care 
ot  Cleopatra ,  Sifter  to  the  late  King  («?).  Scipio  and  Juba  he  foon 
alter  overcame  in  Africa ,  and  Pompey' s  Two  Sons  in  Spain  (f). 
And  now  being  receiv’d  at  his  Return  with  the  general  Applaufe 
of  the  People  and  Senate,  and  honour’d  with  the  glorious  Titles 
of  rather  of  his  Country ,  and  perpetual  Dictator,  he  w~as  Defign- 
ing  an  Expedition  into  P arthia ;  when,  after  the  Enjoyment5 of 
the  Supreme  Command  no  more  than  five  Months,  he  was  mur- 
der  a  in  the  Senate-Houle  (g)  :  Brutus  and  Cajfius ,  with  moll 
ot  the  other  Confpirators,  being  his  particular  Friends,  and  fuch 
as  he  had  oblig’d  in  the  higheft  manner. 


WP«w,Ll,  (c)  Ibid.c.  49.  (d)lbid. c.eod. 
(e)  SHU.  m  Jul.  Ctf.  c.  3 s.  (f)  ibid.  c.  eod.  (g)  Vuterc.  L 1.  c.  56. 
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A  Civil  War  n«f"  j 
fitting  for  the moil .  par  f  the  AiTaffins,  while  Mark  An- 
fompey,  declar  d  in i  1  avour  f  c  ^  With  this 

tony  the  Conful  of  tyranny  in  the  City,  and 

Pretence  he  exercis  d  al  m  n  e  Ae  yhief  Command  to  him- 
had  no  other  Delign  but  t  declare  him  an  Enemy 

felf.  At  laft,  Edia,  raisM  an  Army 

to  the  State  ,  and  in  G  mand  Qp  ffirtius  and  Panfa  the  new 
to  oppofe  him  under  th  C  and  Heir  to  Cafar  fa)  .  In  the 

Confuls,  and  ^  F  defeated ;  but  Hirtius  being  kill  d 

firft  Ingagement  n  ony  immediately  after,  the  foie  Corn- 
In  the  Fight  ^^et?oS&nds  of  O&vim  (h).  The 
mand  of  the  An  y  <  virtorv  had  exprefs’d  an  extraordinary 
Senate,  before  the  honour»d’him  with  feveral  Marks  of  their 

Kindnefsfor  him,  and  hon^  dl  ^  f  the  Danger  they 

particular  Efteem  .  fnon  alter’d  their  Meal'ures ;  and 

apprehended  from  yl  aer  decreed  to  the  T  wo  Heads 

■Iking  the  Two  Province, 

of  the  late  Conlpirac) ,  retir’d  upon  Commif- 

of  Syria  and  Y  g  of  geir  Defigns, 

lion  of  the  Fact  (c) .  «o  cinGlude  a  Peace  with  An- 

and  thereupon  was  ea  Y  .  an  Affociation  with  him  and 
tony  :  And  foon  after  entn  g  Qraffus  and  Pompey ,  he  re- 

Lepidus,  as  his  Ual^VadS  defiled  Conful  when  under  Twenty 
turn’d  to  A  j  now  by  the  Power  of  him  and  his 

Years  of  Age  (d).  _  .  ’  y  f  the  m0ft  part  banilh  d 

Two  Affociates,  the  ^  Senate  was  w  ^  That  ^  who  had 

and  a  Law  P^ferr  yh  g  ftould  be  proclaim’d  Ene- 

been  concern  d  in  the  ueam  j  ded  againft  with  all 

mies  to  theCon®oa-w Order  in  Execution;  OSavus  and 
Extremity  f  >  •  ^hP^e  Forces  under  their  Command  toward 
Antony  advanc  d  w  r^/Saihad  got  together  a  numerous 

Macedonia,  where  Brutus rand  CJ/  J  -  the  City  Phi- 

Army  to  oppofe  them,  both  Parties  meetj  ^  Commanders 

lippi,  the  Traitors  w  Hands  (f).  And  now  for  Ten 

died  foon  after  by  th  , ,  ,  th c  Triumviri  ;  when  Lepi- 

Years,  all  Affairs  were  manag  contented,  upon  (he 

fA.  tfPtSj*  Z ^oUouuSor  his  Life,  with  the  dffljo- 
nour^le  R^affon  of  his  U  ia  the  Government  (i).  The 

(*)  p*'"‘  '•  -  p6'  csi’iS*”  ]A°8°- 

(J)  Patsrc.  1.2.  C.6y.  («;  «  UV  r,vr  ’  Friend' 
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Friendihip  of  Otfavius  and  Antony  was  not  of  much  longer  Con¬ 
tinuance  :  For  the  latter,  being  for  feveral  Enormities  declared 
an  Enemy  to  the  State,  was  finally  routed  in  a  Sea-Engagement 
at  A Aium  ;  and,  flying  thence  with  his  Miff  refs  Cleopatra,  kill’d 
himfelf  foon  after,  and  left  the  foie  Command  in  the  Hands  of 
Octavius.  He  by  his  Prudence  and  Moderation,  gain’d  fuch 
an  entire  Intereft  in  the  Senate  and  People,  that  when  he  offer’d 
to  lay  down  all  the  Authority  he  was  invefted  with  above  the  reff, 
and  to  reftore  the  Common-wealth  to  the  ancient  Conftitution, 
they  unanimoufly  agreed  in  this  Opinion,  That  their  Liberty  was 
fooner  to  be  parted  with,  than  fo  excellent  a  Prince.  However, 
to  avoid  all  Offence,  he  rejedted  the  very  Names  he  thought 
might  be  difpleafing,  and  above  all  Things,  the  Title  of  Dictator, 
which  had  been  fo  odious  in  Sylla  and  Ccefar.  By  this  Means  he 
was  the  Founder  of  that  Government  which  continu’d  ever  after 
in  Rome.  The  new  Acquifitions  to  the  Empire,  were  in  his  Time 
very  confiderable  :  Cantabria ,  Aquitania ,  Pannonia ,  Dalmatiai 
and  Illyricum ,  being  wholly  fubdued  :  The  Germans  were  driven 
beyond  the  River  Aibis,  and  T wo  of  their  Nations,  the  Suevi 
and  Sicambri ,  tranfplanted  into  Gaul  (a). 

Tiberius,  tho’ in  Auguftus  his  Time  he  had  given  Proofs  of  an 
extraordinary  Courage  in  the  German  War  ( b ) ;  yet  upon  his 
own  Acceffion  to  the  Crown,  is  memorable  for  no  Exploit  but 
the  reducing  of  Cappadocia  into  a  Roman  Province  (V) ;  and  this 
was  owing  more  to  his  Cunning,  than  his  Valour.  And  at  laft, 
upon  his  infamous  Retirement  into  the  Ifland  Capre<e ,  he  grew 
fo  ftrangely  negligent  of  the  Publick  Affairs,  as  to  fend  no  Lieu¬ 
tenants  for  the  Government  of  Spain  and  Syria ,  for  feveral 
Years  ;  to  let  Armenia  be  over-run  by  the  Partisans,  Moejia  by 
the  Dacians  and  the  Sarmatians ,  and  almoft  all  Gaul  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  to  the  extreme  Danger,  as  well  as  Dilhonour,  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  (d).  Caligula ,  as  he  far  exceeded  his  Predeceffbr  in  all  man-  1 
ner  of  Debauchery,  fo  in  relation  to  Martial  Affairs,  was  much 
his  Inferior.  However,  he  is  famous  for  a  Mock-Expedition 
that  he  made  againft  the  Germans ;  when  arriving  in  that  part 
of  the  Low-Countries  which  is  oppofite  to  Britain ,  and  receiving 
into  his  Protedlion  a  fugitive  Prince  of  the  Ifland,  he  lent  glorious  • 
Letters  to  the  Senate,  giving  an  Account  of  the  happy  Conqueft  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  (c).  And  fooivafter  making  his  Soldiers  fill 
their  Helmets  with  Cockle-lhells  and  Pebbles,  which  he  call’d,  The 


(a)  Sutton.  :n  Auguft.  c.  2 1 .  (b)  Vid.Faterc.  1.2.  cap.  106,  &c.  (c)  Eu- 

trop.  I.7.  (d)  Sutton.  ia'lV,  cap.  41.  (e)  Suet,  in  Cetlig.  cap.  46, 

B  Spoils 
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.  _  ,  „  ,  s  to  the  Citv  to  demand  a  Triumph. 


Spoils  »/  the  Ocean  («),  !* ‘^him  by tS”®,  he  broke 

And  when  that  Honour  was  d n  ed  hun  by  them 

out  into  fuch  enravagMt  Cwetae^that^  p<rfons  (£  Nay>  hc 
to  cut  him  off,  tor  theSecur  )  Qf  benefiting  the  Publick, 

was  fo  far  from  entertain  g  Y  Fortune,  becaufe  no  fignal 
that  he  often  complain it  Ms  conftant  With, 
Calamity  happen  d  m  his  g  j  ^  ^  Army?  or  fome  Plague, 

That  either  the  utter  Dellr utt  d;  Deflation,  might 

Famine,  Earthquake,  or? Ages  (0- 
continue  the  Memory  of  hi  §  aflembled  in  the  Capitol, 

Caligula  being  ^kenf?^V  i;ntlhe  NaS  and  Family  of  the 
to  debite  about  the  f ‘f^mmon-wS  to  the  old  Conffituti- 
Ccefars ,  and  reftoring  ^  that  were  ranfacking  the  Palace, 

on  (d).  WhenoneoftheSol^e  t0  the  late  Emperour, 

lighting  cafually  upon  Claudtftf,  >  d  he  Hangings, 

where  he  had  hid  himfelf  m  a  Corner  d  r£commended  him 
pull’d  him  out  to  the  reft  of  his  Cang,  A1i  were 

as  the  fitted  Perfon  in  World  to  be  Emperour 

ftrangely  pleas’d  at  the  Motion ;  and  akmg  him  "  | 

thenfby  Force,  lodg’d  him  ^ftop  their  Pro! 

upon  the  firft  Information,  themfelves,  and  hearing  the 

ceedings :  But  not  agreeing  a  tbeY  were  at  laft  con- 

Multitude  call  °nt  f°r  one  G  Soldiers;  efpecially fince 

drain’d  to  confirm  the  Ele&1  f  p  •  e  as  would  be  wholly 

they  had  pitchM  upon  fuch  an  «fy  Pnn^as  wo 

at  their  Command  and  Empoial  (J  .  owing  partly  to  an 

tain  was  the  moft  memorable  in  to  the  Valour  of 

Expedition  that  he  made  mPerfo  PiaMtlus  and  Veftafian. 

his  Lieutenants,  Oforiu  ,  p  >  Rpip-n  as  followeth ;  Me- 
The  Bounds  of  *  *-* 

^ZTZtli^BrHann **$'&&***'*>«* 

The  Roman  Arms  wheTJ»e»»»'»  tells  us, 

derable  Progrels  under  Enlargement  of  the  Empire  («). 

he  neither  hoped  not  defir  d  the  tnla  g«n  Rma 

Provinces ,  1  ne  ivinguuni  •  j  .  naut>hine  and  Pied- 

that  part  of  the  Mountains  whic ‘  d*vn^fboSToft  (0,  and  not 
mont.  Britain  and  Armenia  were  once  potn _ _w»_ - 


-~U)  Idem,  cap. 4 «T(A)  1dm,  c ap.  47 •  caP-  49}(Twti£S 

%de2X:Vi^Tc^  in  CM* 
;i)  Sutton,  in  f?e«w>  cap.  rS.  without 
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without  great  DifficuItyrecovcrU  And  indeed,  his  Averfenefs 
to  the  Camp  made  him  far  more  odious  to  the  SnldWc 
h.s other  Vices  ,o  the  People:  So  Z 

cl/T"?-'0  cndclre.Wmfor  Fourteen  Years,  the  Arm?  under 

his/Rcm1ovi.‘CU‘e,Cint  SP"!”'  Weie  COnltam’d  t0  undertake 

MSfTn-rCl^OWled^d  on  aI1  Hands  for  the  great  Reformer  of 
Martial  Difciphne  ■  and  tho’  before  his  Acceffio^o  the  Imp  rf 

Parts  L1  ?TULt0r  h’S  ExPIoitS  in  Germany  and  oE 
arts  (a) ;  yet  the  Shortnefs  of  his  Reim  bind  red  htm  Z? 

making  any  Advancements  afterwards  His  Arc  nnd  c  °m 

were  the  only  Caufes  of  his  Ruin  :The  flrf?  o^hfch  SS? 

him  contemptible,  and  the  other  odious  And  the  pl  f  h 

venae'0  Fo^  the,Pif 1 »«,  did  but  ripen  them  for  yRc! 
venge.  For  immediately  upon  his  adopting  Pifo  hv  Lh^u  u 

hop’d  to  have  pacified  the  People,  Oti!  X  ffi  ever^  AS 

ml1!  n?“r>-  and  was  now  “rag’d  at  his  Difappointmm  «T 

Z  tft£^r2mi'tOfhSS0liim'  cuffly  Procur’d  the  M(ui 

Y  **  ConnSnde!  oVZi 

equal  Shirc  rltid  rC"  De  ,g"S’  IU{  fent  t0  Proffer  an 

D£Sre  mAthe  Government  with  himfelf  (c).  But  all  Pro- 

pel i’d  as  .anAccommodation  being  refus’d,  and  himfelf  com- 
towirdc  T+  /  ,!'eV  t(j  march  againlt  the  Forces  that  were  fent 

n  P  I  h  he  had  the  g°od  Fortune  to  defeat  them  in  TW 
mall  Engagements.  But  having  been  worftcd  in  a  greater  Fir  hr 

dnt&fiT*  tb°,  he  h!dffil!  Fifficient  Strength  for  carryhi 

Parts  ar’  *  t,nC  eXf,C(^ed  dai’y  a  Reinforcement  from  feveraf 
k  -  ’  yet  he  could  not,  by  all  the  Arguments  in  the  WnM 
be  preva,  ’d  with  to  hafard  iother  Battel  f  but  o  !nd  the  Con  ’ 
££°n’.k'“  d  ™h  Ms  own  Hands.  On  MsAccaS' 

pKA!h0rS’  "1°’  fo  KPreft“  M*  Life  as  the  moil  3 
ja  ^  unmanly  Softnefs,  yet  they  generally  confefs  hfc 

E  r  j^Vhe  ?°bl  r?  °f  AntHuity;  and  the ^fame Poet  (e) 
him  (  fhe  laffing  TitIe  of  Mollis  Otho  hath  yet  fee 

Cl'lS^S  ,h'  ta  reference  ££ 


'7'  (e>  Smm- m0,hm- 
B  2  It 
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J  ...  the  Empire 


°  ,  rrt.Hius  that  he  obtain’d  the  Empire 

It  has  been  obferv  d i  of Vjte  ^  and  loft  it  purely  on 
by  the  foie  Valour  Luxury  and  Cruelty  were  for 

his  own  Account.  His  extr  .  becaufe  he  had  been  advanc  d 
this  Reafon  the  more  dete  of  the  Patron  of  his  Country, 

to  that  Dignity,  und,cr  5Pe  Riffhts  and  Liberties  of  the  People, 
and  the  Reftorcr  ot  the  R  ots  provindai  Armies  had  unani- 
Within  eight  Months  «™}<hJtheir  Emperour  ;  and  theT  y- 
moufly  agreed  on  Vefpafian  W  5°r  ™  led  by  the  extreme  Fury 
rant,  after  he  had  been » %.  Jrfd  ihto  the  R.ver 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Rabble, 

Tiber  (b).  rn  r  from  making  any  Advancement 

The  Republick  was  fo  far  ^  ]aft  Reigns,  that  (he  muft 
under  the  Difturbances  Confequences  of  them,  had  fli 

neceffarily  have  felt  the  fatal  4  Managfcment  of  l  e- 

not  been  feafonably  reliev  d  by '  the  £ ^  of  his&Friends  when, 

rpafian.  ’Twas  an  handfome  tur  cf  Pumfhment, 

by  order  of  Caligula,  his  o  In’terpretation  on  the  Acct- 

been  fluff’d  with  Dirt,  to  put  th  Pmiferably  abus  d,  and 

dent,  that  the  Common-wealth >  o  S >  q  hi$  Bofom  fyxPro- 

even  trodden  underfoot,  ffou  have  made  it  his^hoic  j 

teftion  fO-  And  indeed,  he  ^en  f  f  the  City  and  State, 
SSm(.  to  W, *ef ttSeTimes.  NtoePrcvih- 
occafion’d  by  the  licentio  and  was  f0  very  exa&  in  all  Cir 

ces  he  added  to  the  Empi  (  £oudu£t,  that  one  who  has  exa- 
cumftances  of  his  Life  a  Nicenefs  imaginable,  can  find 

min’d  them  both  with  all  R  henflon,  except  an  lmmode- 
nothing  in  either  that  dferVJ  Jehprcovertly  excufes  him  for  this, 
rate  defire  of  Riches ;  (0-  his  extraordinary  Magnificence 

by  extolling  at  the  fame  time  n 

and  Liberality  (f).  obli ge  the  World  by  his  own 

But  perhaps  he  did,  not  more  odr  ^  Succeffor  as  his  Son 

Reign,  than  by  leaving  World  that  has  the  Character 

Titus ;  the  only  Pn^eAai  He  had  given  fufficient  proof 
of  never  doing  an  all  Attioi  Qf  jerHfalem ,  and  might 

of  his  Courage  in  the  tamo  b  ^  had  he  ot  been 

have  met  with  as  good  Sue  univerfal  Grief  of 

prevented  by  an  untimely  Death, 

Mankind.  .  .  r  f  degenerated  from  the  Two  excel- 

■  Rate  «J  Brother,  as  .0  mcre^mu- 


- — - - - - 7.'  1  (c)  Sueton.  in  Vefpnj 

&  ** d**  u- 'io» 
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lous  of  copying  Nero ,  or  Caligula.  However,  as  to  Martial 
Affairs,  he  was  as  happy  as  moft  of  his  PredecefTors:  having  in 
Four  Expeditions  fubdued  the  Catff  Dad. ,  and  the  Sarmatfans, 
and  extinguifhed  a  Civil  War  in  the  firft  Beginning  (a)  Bv 
this  Means  he  had  fo  entirely  gain’d  the  Affe&ion  of  the  Soldiers 
that  when  we  meet  with  his  ncareft  Relations,  and  even  his 
very  Wife  engag’d  in  his  Murder  (b),  yet  we  find  the  Army  fo 
extiemely  diflatisfied,  as  to  have  wanted  only  a  Leader  to  re¬ 
venge  his  Death  (c). 

(a)  Smton.  in  Demit,  -cap.'  6.  (b)  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14.  (c)  id.  ibid.  cap.  23. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Roman  Affairs  from  Domitian  to  the  End  of 
Conftantine  the  Great , 

THn5  following  Emperours  have  been  defervedly  ftyled 

of  fhIv^eftrrerS  °f  %  RTan  Grandeur  ;  which,  by  reafon 
of  the  Vicioufnefs,  or  Negligence  of  the  former  Princes  had 
been  extremely  impair’d.  ces’  had 

Nerva,  tho’  a  Perfon  of  extraordinary  Courage  and  Virtue 
yet  did  not  enjoy  the  Empire  long  enough  to  be  on  any  other 
Account  fo  memorable,  as  for  fubftituting  fo  admirable  a  Suc¬ 
cor  in  his  room  as  Trajan.  3  C>UC 

Ewas  he,  that  for  the  Happinefs  which  attended  his  T7n 
jertakmgs,  and  for  his  juft  and  regular  Adminiftration  of  the 
government,  has  been  fet  in  Competition  even  with  Romu- 
■us  himfelf.  Twas  he  that  advanc’d  the  Bounds  of  the  Em 
pire  farther  than  all  his  PredecefTors :  reducing  inL  /s 
Provinces  the  Five  vaft  Countries  of  dja,  SZ  ““ 
Prfofotamm,  and  Arab, a  (a).  And  yet  his  prudent  manage-’, 
nent  in  Peace,  has  been  generally  preferr’d  to  his  Exploits  m 
Mar  His  Juftice,  Candour,  and  Liberality,  having  gain’d 

SX”reUhtSSthEfteem  a"d  V“’  ~ 


Adrian's, 
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Adrian's  ChanSer  has  generally  m°^°f  '^'o^of  Emy'to 

the  Soldier :  Upon  w  ic  tbe  prOVinces  that  had 

gin  " k  tX  X  SSS 

■ ,cU Ud  his 

Dominions,  the  Defence  of  the  Empire,  than 

Antoninus  1  ms  f^ied  ®  *  h{s  admirable  Prudence,  and 
the  Enlargement  of  it.  H  ,  perhaps  as  Service- 

ftria  Reformation  of  ^“^^SSSSftCoSqiiciSiurs. 
abl£.'°  Marm,  Ini  Lmrns,  were  they  that  made 

ThenTn  /!  5e  Empire  They  are  both  famous  for  a 
the  firft  Diviiion  ot  the  P  Parthians:  And  the  former, 
fuccefsful  ppedmon  a|amft  the  PciaU^  remarkable  for  his  ex- 

ifrif  Sukirm ' whence 

he  has  to  Til' Snlei  of  Extravagances, 

Commodus  was  as  noteu  contrary  Virtues,  and  after  a 

ve“ftoS  Enjo“  eit  of  the  Empire,  was  murder'd  by  one  of 

“Sflo^was  «— 

found  him  a  more  trod  Exa8 :  1  P  fclves  the  Privi- 

^ffig  inEn"hey  tail,  expos'd  the  Dignity  to 

mh!l  was  the  “edeornly"d  htSTo 

invented  with  the  Honour.  ,  ^  ;n  Pan  Inftant  made 

fwil tiS  In'  Ho  ™  of  another  Bargain.  makes  him 

XhTr  fLn  a  fort  of  an  Emperour  in  a  Dream  (*)  • 

"°Bm  Se  Roman  Valour  and  Difcipline  were  in  a  great  Mea- 
-  15  aZ’J  Kv  Keverus  Befides  a  famous  Viftory  over  the  Par- 
furc  rcftord  by  dne^^s  of  Rgme,  he  fubdu’d  the  greateft  Part  of 
thians,  u  t.  ,  marching  into  this  Ifland,  Britain ,  deli- 

^dlhlnom Natives  torn  thiWerable  Tyranny  of  the*.« 
S  which,  an  excellent  Hiftorian  (f)  calls  the  greateft 

^°AmnnJ'cm-eeallii  had  as  much  of  a  martial  Spirit  in  him  as 
his  Fathe"  but  died  befote  he  could  delignany  thing  memora- 

<»)  i.unf.  lib.  8.  (i)  «•  i«.  fe)  Zofitom,  Hift.  lit.  I.  M  « 

(ff)  ibid,  (f)  JElius  SfartianAn  Sever. 
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blt}  except  an  Expedition  again!):  the  Parthians ,  which  he  had 
juft  undertaken. 

0 films  Macrinus  and  his  Son  Diadumen  had  made  very  little 
Ttoife  in  the  World,  when  they  were  cut  off  without  much  di¬ 
sturbance,  to  make  room  for  Heltogabalus,  Son  of  the  late  Em- 
perour. 

If  he  was  extremely  pernicious  to  the  Empire  by  his  extrava¬ 
gant  Debaucheries,  his  Succeftor  Alexander  Severus  was  as  fer- 
viceable  to  the  State,  in  reftoring  Juftice  and  Difcipline.  His 
nobleft  Exploit  was  an  Expedition  againft  the  Perfians  in  which 
he  overcame  their  famous  King  Xerxes  {a). 

Maximin ,  the  firft  that  from  a  common  Soldier  afpir’d  to  the 
Empire,  was  foon  taken  off  by  Pupenus ,  and  he,  with  his 
Colleague Balbinus,  quickly  follow’d,  leaving  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand  to  Gordian ,  a  Prince  of  great  Valour  and  Fortune,  and 
who  might  probably  have  extinguifhed  the  very  Name  of 
the  Perfians  ( 'b ),  had  he  not  been  treacheroufly  murder’d  by 
Philip,  who  within  a  very  little  Time  fuffer’d  the  like  Fortune 
himfelf. 

^  Decim  in  the  former  Part  of  his  Reign  had  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  the  Scythians  and  other  Barbarous  Nations ;  but 
was  at  laft  kill’d,  together  with  his  Son,  in  an  unfortunate  En¬ 
gagement  (c). 

But  then  Gallus  not  only  ftruck  up  a  fhameful  League  with 
the  Barbarians ,  but  fuffer’d  them  to  over-run  al \Thrace,  thejfal y. 
Mace  don,  Greece  {d)  &c.  7 

They  were  juft  threatning  Italy,  when  his  Succeftor  Mmylian 
chas  d  them  off  with  a  prodigious  Slaughter  :  And  upon  his 
Promotion  to  the  Empire,  promis’d  the  Senate  to  recover  all 
the  Roman  T erritories  that  had  been  entirely  loft,  and  to  clear 
thofe  that  were  over-run  (<?).  But  he  was  prevented  after  Three 
Months  Reign,  by  the  common  Fate  of  tire  Emperours  of  that 
Time. 

After  him  Valerian  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  the  greateft 
Part  of  his  Army  in  an  Expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  and  to 
be  kept  Prifoner  himfelf  in  that  Country  till  the  Time  of  his 
Death  (/). 

Upon  the  taking  of  Valerian  by  the  Perfians,  the  Management 
of  Affairs  was  committed  to  his  Son  Gallienus ;  a  Prince  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  negligent  and  vicious,  gs  to  become  the  equal  Scorn  and 


(a)  Eutrop.  lib.  8.  (b)  Vompon.  L&tm  in  Gordian,  (c)  Idem ,  in  Deck} 
(4)  Idem,  in  Gallo,  (e)  Idem,  ibid,  (f)  Idem7  iaValefmo. 
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~  hie  f^nvernment- 


,  Wh  Sexes  (a) •  The  Loofnefs  of  his  Government 
Contempt  of  both  hexes  (  J  •  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 

^veOc^todieU&^™^]S2rs  were  Perfons  of  < 
fome  indeed  truly  deTerv  d  t!  ferviceabie  to  the  Common- 

great  Courage  and  Virtue, ^ ?  after  they  had  wafted  all 

wealth  0)  •  .In  his  T  •  which  had  been  gain’d  by  Trajan 

Gaul,  broke  into  Bay.  Maccdon  PoKtus ,  andZ/w,  over- 

was  enogly  loft,  too  had  proceeded  as far  as  Spaix 

run  by  the  Goths.  r  0  now  Tarragona  m  C  ataloma  (c). 

and  taken  the  famtms  City  ywro,  now in  feme  meafure  redrefs'd 

This  defperate  State  ot /Utairs  ^  {n  lefs  than  Two  Years 

by  the  happy  Condu  HundredVhoufand  Barbarians ,  and  put 
time,  routed  near  1 1  yrrar .  Nor  were  hjs  other  Accom- 

an  entire  End  to  th  ya|0ur  •  an  elegant  Hiftorian  (d)  ha- 

SS'tahim”  e  Virtue  of  ‘Trajan,  the  Piety  of  Antonmu,, 
and  the  Moderation  of  comparable  to  his  Brother;! 

Quintihus  was  in  all  S  of  his  Relation,  but  his 

wfem  he  fucceedei  no,  h  impoffi- 

JfeT  Sid  do  anything  nJre  than  raife  an Elation m the 

World.  r  A  n^hnrtam  were  left  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
If  any  of  the  '  ent-reiy  chas’d  them  out.  In  one 

Empire  by  Claudms. t  A  kilf»d  a  Thoufand  of  the  Sar- 

■  Angle  War  he ;  is  reported  ^  h;$  nobleft  Exploit  was, 

nations  with  his  own  Han  (J  )•  Queeil  Qf  the  £aft  (as  fhe 
the'  conquering  the  famous  Z  , V  palmyra.  At  his 

ftyl’d  herfelf)  and 'wasfcarce  am  Narion  in  the  World,  out 
Return  to  Rome.  there  w  •  ent  Number  of  Captives  to  grace  his 

of  whichhehadnota  f  ffi  Nie  ^  ^  M 

Triumph.  Saracens,  Vandals,  and  Germans  {£). 

|?e  ?)fhadl“?pS’d  any  fuch  Inclinations,  his  (hort  Reign 
mf  —  of  hi  Predeceffor  added  the 

VgM  “.MSStoiJi ^Empire;  hrfomuch  that  the 
verTf  UZbuZl  fent  him  flattering  Letters,  confeffing  the  difmal 


TiJl  P»Ui»iniyr®.  m  UmaMim.  (e)Oa ret, l  9.  Mg'W1 

flliacWk  w  m  (/)  *•*>  p-’f'/o  H  w “;£. 
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Apprehenfions  they  entertain’d  of  his  Defigns  againft  their  Coun¬ 
try,  and  befeeching  him  to  favour  them  with  a  Peace  (a) 

There  was  fcarce  any  Enemy  left  to  his  Succeffor  Cams  except 
the  Perftans ;  againft  whom  he  accordingly  undertook  ’an  Ex 
pedition :  But  after  two  or  three  fuccefsful  Engagements  died 
with  the  Stroke  of  a  Thunder-bolt  ( b ).  °  ’ 

His  two  Sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian ,  were  of  fo  oppofitea 
Genius ,  that  one  is  generally  reprefented  as  the  worft,  the  other 
as  the  belt  of  Men.  Numerian  was  foon  treacheroufly  murder’d 
by  Aper:  who,  together  with  the  other  Emperour  Carinus  in  a 
very  little  Time  gaye  way  to  the  happy  Fortune  of  Diocletian. , 
the  moft  fuccefsful  of  the  latter  Emperours ;  fo  famous  for  his 
prodigious  Exploits  in  Egypt,  Perjia,  and  Armenia,  that  a  Roman 
Author  («■)  has  not  ftuck  to  compare  him  with  Jupiter  as  he  does 
his  Son  Maximiman  with  Hercules. 

Conftantius  Chlorus ,  and  Galerius ,  were  happier  than  moft  of 
their  Predeceflors,  by  dying,  as  they  had  for  the  moft  part  liv’d, 

111  C3.CC.  ^ 

Nor  are  Sever  us  and  Maximiman  on  any  Account  very  remark 

r  ad“iral;>e  .a  Succeffor,  as  the  famous 

CONSJANTINE;  who  ridding  himfelf  of  his  Two 
Competitors,  Licimus  and  Maxentius ,  advanc’d  the  Empire  to 
its  ancient  Grandeur.  His  happy  Wars,  and  wife  Adminiftra- 
tion  in  Peace,  have  gain’d  him  the  Sirname  of  The  G  RE  AT 
an  Honour  unknown  to  former  Emperours :  Yet  in  this  Refped 
he  is  juftly  reputed  unfortunate,  that  by  removing  the  Imperial 
Seat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople ,  he  gave  Occafion  to  the  utter 
ivuin  of  Italy. 


(a)  'Flavius  Vopifc.  in  Prole. 
yitaeju*. 


(1)  Idem,  in  Caro,  (c)  Pomponius  L&tus  in 
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CHAP.  VII. 

r^c  d  n  jj  a  n  Affairs  from  Conflantine  the  Great  to 

%t:X7^y od— ’  ^ tbe  Rmn  of  ,he 

tVeflern  Empire. 

rpun-  rhe  Three  Sons  of  Conflantine  at  firft  divided  the  Em- 
T  into  Three  difttaft  Principalities  ;  yet  tt  was  afterward 
pire  into  .  Survivor,  Conflantius.  The  Wars  be- 

reumted  under  the  longeit  ourviv  ,  j  ^  ^  ^  T  t; 

tween  him  and  Magnentms  as it  y  P  whole  Statc;  whyich  at 

fo  were  they  extremely  pr  y  h  Difficulties,  as  to  be  very 
this  Time  was  mvolv  d  m  fuch  unhappy^u  ^  ^  ^ 

unable  to  bear  fo  exceffive  haps  this  was  the  chief 

being  kiU^brnh^s  that  Empe- 

Reafon  ot '  th  y .  p  the  perfians  were  all  along  his 

^^"fatlaft  a  Peace  was  concluded,  .he  Ad- 

security of  thIi 

other  Bounds  of  the  Empire:  fo  Suc- 

“f.  “ft  Ms  the,  couTd  be  fully  Pu.  to 

ET“r was  no  Conner  binder 

“E2S;  has  generally  the  Gharateof  anexcd- 
lent  Prince  •  But  he  feems  to  have  been  more  ftudious  ot  oblig 
S  his  Subjeas,  by  an  eafle  and  quiet  Government,  ,  than  defl- 
rous  of  aaing  any  thing  againft  the  encroaching  Enemies. 


(a)  Vornfyon,  Law.  (fl)  Elk  ij*. 


Graiia% 
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Grattan  too,  tho’  a  Prince  of  great  Courage  and  Experience  in 
War,  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  to  fettle  the  tingle  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Gaul :  But  he  is  extremely  applauded  by  Hiftorians 
for  taking  fuch  extraordinary  Care  in  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Succeffor ; 
For  being  very  fenfible  how  every  Day  produc’d  worfe  Effedts 
in  the  Empire  ■  and  that  the  State,  if  not  at  the  laft  Gafp  yet 
was  very  nigh,  beyond  all  Hopes  of  Recovery  ;  he  made  ’it  his 
whole  Study  to  find  out  a  Perfon  that  fhould,  in  all  Reipedis  be 
capacitated  for  the  noble  Work  of  the  Deliverance  of  his  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Man  he  pitch’d  upon  was  Theodofius,  a  Native  of 
Spain ;  who,  being  now  .inverted  with  the  Command  of  the 
Eart,  upon  the  Death  of  Gr  attan ,  remain’d  foie  Em  per  our* 
And,  indeed,  in  a  great  meafure,  he  anfwer’d  the  Expedition 
of  the  World,  proving  the  moft  refolute  Defender  of  the  Empire 
in  its  declining  Age.  But  for  his  Colleague  Falentinian  the  Se¬ 
cond,  he  was  cut  off,  without  having  done  any  thing  that  de¬ 
fences  our  Notice. 

Under  Honorius,  Things  return’d  to  their  former  defperate 
State,  the  barbarous  Nations  getting  ground  on  all  Sides  and 
making  every  Day  fome  Diminution  in  the  Empire ;  till  at  laft 
Alaric\  King  of  the  Goths ,  wafting  all  Italy ,  proceeded  to  Rome 
it  felf ;  and  being  contented  to  fet  a  few  Buildings  on  fire  and 
rifle  the  Treafuries,  retir’d  with  his  Army  (a)  :  So  that  this 
is  rather  a  Difgrace,  than  a  Deftrudtion  of  the  City.  And 
Nero  is  fuppos’d  to  have  done  more  Mifchief  when  he  fet 
it  on  fire  in  jeft,  than  it  now  fuffer’d  from  the  Barbarous  Con- 
querour. 

Falentinian  the  Third,  at  his  firft  Acceffion  to  the  Empire 
gave  great  Hopes  of  his  proving  the  Author  of  a  happy  Revo¬ 
lution  (£);  and  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  War  againft  the 
famous  Rttila  the  Hun  :  But  his  Imprudence  in  putting  to  Death 
his  belt  Commander  JEtius,  haften’d  very  much  the  Ruin  of  the 
Roman  Caufe,  the  barbarous  Nations  now  carrying  all  before 
them,  without  any  confiderable  Oppofition. 

By  this  time  the  State  was  given  over  as  defperate  •;  and  what 
Princes  rollow  d  till  the  taking  of  the  City  by  Odoacer ,  were  only 
a  Company  of  miferable,  fhort-liv’d  Tyrants,  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  Meannefs  of  their  Extradiion,  and  the  Poornefs 
of  their  Government;  fo  that  Hiftorians  generally  pafs  them  over 
in  Silence,  or  at  moft  with  the  bare  mention  of  their  Names. 


(a)  Paul.  Liacon.  &  Pompon,  Lat.  (k)  Pompon.  L<et. 

The 
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Account  of  them  we  can  meet  with,  is  as  follows  : 
The  bett  Girder  to  his  own  Promotion,  had  procur  d  the 

to  accept  or  n  Wm  on  many  Accounts,  fent  to  Gen- 

ing  a  mortal  H  ^  thg  [/andals,  and  a  Confederate  of  the 

feric>  a  tamous  K  g  Affiftance  for  the  Deliverance  of 

late  Emperour  s,  denting  his  ion  of  the  Tyrant.  G«- 

herfelt  and  the  C  y ,  dj  wj[n  a  prodigious  Army  in  Italy, 

f‘r“  “fflj  obey  Any  Oppolition ;  white,  contrary  to  his 
entered  Rome  wnhou  f -Lj  PjJ  ,ui  the  'Wealth,  and  carry’d  it, 

Oath  and  Pr~™uYands  of  the  Inhabitants,  into  Africk  (a). 
with  feveral  Th  .  s  the  next  that  took  upon 

Jtk-W  which  he  Kli^d  within  Eight 
Months  ( [b ).  f  ,  Years,  left  the  Honour 

^&t0him"°  washed  Emperour,  who  loft  his 
T  Dimity  in  a  Rebellion  of  his  Son-in-Law  Rtcimer  (d). 

aS  to  was  tot  fromC»»fe«»»?fe  too,  withthe  fame 

Authority  ;  in  his  Room  by 

the  Sets,  was  im'™$iaS  fusslUflftf 

« uuy  ^Ighhltf  tac’dfS™rfsT^ve 

Sa 'fclo^thTdoric  the  Goth*  yet  the  had  never  alter  the 

leaft  Command  in  Italy , 

Vaul  r>:acg„.  &  Evaerius  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  a.  cnp^  7.  (b)  Id.  Ibid, 

(fill  Dil ”b  id-  M  W 

Svctejf. 
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Of  the  City. 


chap.  i. 

Of  the  Pomoerium,  and  of  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  the 
City,  according  to  the  Seven  Hills. 

EFORE  we  come  to  pleafe  our  felves  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  View  of  the  City,  we  muft,  by  all  means,  take 
Notice  of  the  Pomoerium ,  for  the  Singularity  of 
the  Cuftom,  to  which  it  ow’d  its  Original.  Livy 
defines  the  Pomoerium ,  in  general,  to  be  that  Space 
of  Ground  both  within  and  without  the  Walls, 
which  the  Augurs ,  at  the  fir  ft  Building  of  Cities,  folemnly  con- 
fecrated,  and  on  which  no  Edifices  were  fuffer’d  to  be  rais’d  (a). 
But  the  Account  which  Plutarch  gives  us  of  this  Matter,  in 
Reference  to  Rome  it  felf,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfie  our  Curiofity ; 
and  is  deliver’d  by  him  to  this  Purpofe  :  Romulus  having  fent  for 
fome  of  the  Tufc am,  to  inftruct  him  in  the  Ceremonies  to  be 
obferv’d  in  laying  the  Foundations  of  his  New  City,  the  Work 
was  begun  in  this  manner  : 

Firft,  They  dug  a  Trench,  and  threw  into  it  the  Firft-Fruits 
of  all  Things,  either  good  by  Cuflom,  or  neceflary  by  Nature  : 
and  every  Man  taking  afmall  Turf  of  Earth  of  the  Country  from 
whence  he  came,  they  all  caft  them  in  promifcuoully  together  ; 


(a)  Livy ,  lib.  i , 


making 
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making  this  Trench  their  Center,  they  defcrib’d  the  City  in  a  Circle 
round  it  •  Then  the  Founder  fitted  to  a  Plough  a  brazen  Plough¬ 
share  •  and  yoaking  together  a  Bull  and  a  Cow,  drew  a  deep 
Line  or  Furrow,  round  the  Bounds ;  thofe  that  follow’d  after,  tak¬ 
ing  Care  that  all  the  Clods  fell  inwards  toward  the  City.  They 
built  the  Wall  upon  this  Line,  which  they  call  d  Pomoenum ,  from 
Pnne  Moenia  fa) .  Tho’  the  Phrafe  of  Pomcenum proferre be  com¬ 
monly  us’d  in  Authors,  to  fignifie  the  enlarging  of  the  City  ;  yet 
’tis  certain  the  City  might  be  enlarged  without  that  Ceremony. 
For  Tacitus  and  Gellius  declare  no  Perfon  to  have  had  a  Right 
of  extending  the  Pomoerium ,  but  fuch  an  one  as  had  taken  away 
fome  Part  of  an  Enemy’s  Country  in  War  ;  whereas  it’s  mani- 
feft  That  feveral  great  Men,  who  never  obtain’d  that  Honour, 
increas’d  the  Buildings  with  confiderable  Additions. 

’Tis  remarkable,  That  the  fame  Ceremony  with  which  the 
Foundations  of  their  Cities  were  at  firft  laid,  they  us’d  too  in  de¬ 
coying  and  razing  Places  taken  from  the  Enemy  ;  which  we 
find  was  begun  by  the  chief  Commander’s  turning  up  fome  of 
the  Walls  with  a  Plough  ( b ). 

As  to  the  Form  and  Bignefs  of  the  City,  we  muft  follow  the 
common  direction  of  the  Seven  Hills,  whence  came  the  Phrafe 
of  Urbs  Septicollis ,  and  the  like,  fo  frequent  with  the  Poets. 

Of  thefe  Mens  Palatmus  has  ever  had  the  Preference  ;  whe¬ 
ther  fo  called  from  the  People  Palantes,  or  Palatini',  or  from  the 
Bleating  and  Strolling  of  Cattle,  in  Latin,  B alar e  and  Palare  ; 
or  from  Pales ,  the  Paftoral  Goddefs  ;  or  from  the  Burying  Place 
of  Pallas,  we  find  difputed,  and  undetermin’d  among  their  Au¬ 
thors  ’Twas  in  this  Place  that  Romulus  laid  the  Foundations  ot 
the  City,  in  a  quadrangular  Form  ;  and  here  the  fame  King  and 
Tullus  Ho  Tims  kept  their  Courts,  as  did  afterwards  Augufius, , 
and  all  the  fucceeding  Emperours  ;  on  which  Account,  the 
Word  Palatium  came  to  fignifie  a  Royal  Seat  (c). 


This  Hill  to  the  Eaft  has  Morn  Caelius ;  to  the  South,  Mans  Aven- 
tinus ;  to  the  Weft,  Mom  Capitolims ;  to  the  North,  the  Forum  ( d) . 

In  Compafs  Twelve  hundred  Paces  (ej.  . 

MonsTarpeius  took  its  Name  from  Tarpeta ,  a  Roman  Virgin, 
•who  betray’d  the  City  to  the  Sabines ,  in  this  Place  (f) .  It  was  call  d 
too  Mom  Saturni  and  Saturnius,  in  Honour  of  Saturn,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  liv’d  here  in  his  Retirement,  and  was  ever  reputed 

U\  Plutarch,  in  Komul.  (b)  Dtmpfler  Taralipom.  ad  Rofin.  lib.  i.  cap. 

(c)  Rofin.  Antiq.  lib.  ».  cap.  4.  (d)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (e)  Marlian. 

Topograph.  Antiqu.  Roma.  lib.  1 .  cap.  1.  (f)  Plutarch,  in  R omul. 
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the  Tutelar  Deity  of  this  Part  of  the  City.  It  had  afterwards  the 
Denomination  of  Capitolinas ,  from  the  Head  of  a  Man  cafually 
found  here  in  digging  for  the  Foundations  of  the  famous  Temple 
of  Jupiter  (a),  called  Capitolium ,  for  the  fame  Reafon.  This 
Hill  was  added  to  the  City  by  ‘Titus  Tatius ,  King  of  the  Sabines, 
when  having  been  firft  overcome  in  the  Field  by  Romulus ,  he 
and  his  Subje&s  were  permitted  to  incorporate  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  (b).  It  has  to  the  Eaft,  Mons  Palatinus ,  and  the  Forum  ; 
to  the  South,  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  level  part  of  the  City  j 
to  the  North,  Collis  Quirinalis  (c). 

In  Compafs  feven  Stadia,  or  Furlongs,  (d). 

Collis  Quirinalis  was  fo  call’d  either  from  the  Temple  of  Quirt - 
nus,  another  Name  of  Romulus  ;  or  more  probably  from  the  Cu- 
retes ,  a  People  that  remov’d  hither  with  Tatius  from  Cures,  a 
Sabine  City  (e).  It  afterwards  chang’d  its  Name  to  Caballus, 
Mons  Cab  alii,  and  Caballinus ,  from  the  two  Marble-Horfes,  with 
each  a  Man  holding  him,  which  are  fet  up  here.  They  are  ftill 
Handing ;  and,  if  the  Inscription  on  the  Pilafters  be  true,  were 
the  Work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  (f)  ;  made  by  thofe  famous 
Mafters  to  represent  Alexander  the  great,  and  his  Bucephalus,  and 
fent  to  Nero  for  a  Prefent  by  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia.  This 
Hill  was  added  to  the  City  by  Numa  (g). 

To  the  Eaft,  it  has  Mons  Efquilinus ,  and  Mons  Piminalis  ;  to 
the  South,  the  Forums  of  Cafar  and  Nerva  ;  to  the  Weft,  the 
level  Part  of  the  City  ;  to  the  North,  Collis  Hortulorum ,  and  L 
the  Campus  Martins  (h). 

In  Compafs  almoft  Three  Miles  (i). 

MonsCoelius  owes  itsName  to  Coelius,  or  Cceles,  a  famous  T ufi 
can  General,  who  pitch’d  his  Tents  here,  when  he  came  to  the 
Afliftance  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabines  (k),  Livy  (l)  and  Dio- 
nyfius  (m)  attribute  the  taking  of  it  in,  to  Tullus  Hofiilius  ;  but 
Strabo  (n)  to  Ancus  Martins.  The  other  Names  by  which  it  was 
fometimes  known,  were  Querculanus,  or  Quercetulanus  and  Au- 
guflus  :  The  firft  occafioned  by  the  abundance  of  Oaks  growing 
there  ;  the  other  impos’d  by  the  Emperour  Tiberius ,  when  he 
had  rais’d  new  Buildings  upon  it  after  a  Fire  (o'). 

One  Part  of  this  Hill  was  called  Coeliolus ,  and  Minor  Coelius  (p). 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  i,  cap.  yy.  (b)  Dieny/ius.  ( c )  Fdbricii  Roma,  cap.  3. 
(d)  Martian,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  (e)  Sext.  Pomp.FeJlus.  (f)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3. 
(g)  Dionyf.  Halit,  lib.  2.  (b)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3.  (i)  Marlian.  1.  x.  c.  1. 
(k)  Varro  de  ling.Lat.  lib. 4.  ( l )  lib.  1.  cap.  30.  (m)  lib.  3.  (n)  Geogr.  1.  y. 
(0)  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  Suet,  in  Tib,  cap.  48.  (p)  Fabricii  Roma,  cap.  3. 
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The  Name  of  E^lT^OXi  of  Excubmus ,  **  £**«*«,  ftom 
from  Exqmlmus  a  Corrupt  It  was  taken  in  by  Ser- 

the  Watch  that  Rom^u^ere  his  Royal  Seat  (/)•  Varro  will 
THUS  Tullius  (<?),  who 1  rl  Two  Mountains  (g) ;  which 

have  the  Efquth*  to  be :  F '  by  a  curious  Obferver  (A). 

Opinion  has.been  fine  Gitv-Walls  ;  to  the  South,  the  f  ** 

To  the  Eaft,  it  has  *  yaiiey  lying  between  Mons  Coehus 
habicuna  ;  to  the  Weft,  the  Valley 
and  Mons  Paldtinus  ,  to  ,-tx 

In  Compafs  about  four  Miles  (  )•  from  the 

ilfm  F«*«**/w  derives  its  This  Hill 

*  k/w/h'J-  *  Ofiers  that  grew  there  in  gre<  y 

was  taken  in  by .^^CaZ usE Cquinalis  ;  and  to  the  South, 
To  the  Eaft,  it  has  the  Weft,  Mans  Q*m- 

^In  Compafs  Two  Miles  and  a  half  ^  Caufe  of  Dif- 

TheName  °f  Mo.%^^mTderiving  theVord  from  Aven- 
pute  among  the  Cntiqk  ,  the  River  Avens  If)  ;  and 

Inns  an  Alban  Ring  which  us’d  to  fly  hither  in  great 

others  ab  Avibus  ,  from .the  Bird  tQoMurcms,  from  Mur- 

F locks  from  the  Tiber  {q ) .  I  S  ace  llum,  or  little 

the  Goddefs  of  Sleep,  who  had  ^er  of  Dmna  (i)  ;  and 

Temp^  (r)  ;  Co  would  have  had  the  City  begun  in 

Remomus  from  Remus  ^  q£u1us  affirms  (#),  That, 

this  Place,  and  was  here  bm  U  _  ,  was  never  enclos  d 

this  Hill  being  all  alonf^ep  1  M  h  Ti’me  Qf  CW>'*t-  But 
within  the  Bounds  ^jng  of  it  in,  to  Ancm 

Eurnfms  (w  >  “K  Si granUnferted  by  C»ft »“»>  “  hls  Com" 
fcoStms  the  fame. 


— ,  M  F*iri«i  Roma,  cap.  3  (d)  fid. 

.  <“> )  i  .%«.  8.  («)  liwlib.  t.  c.p.M.  (0  »•  l«  U  c.  .. 

mpM«rto.'iib..i  cjp.iv(o  r*‘";  T^XLhib- c'-  (•);«* 

(dlib.t.  In 
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In  Circuit  Eighteen  Stadia^  or  Two  Miles  and  a  quarter  (a). 

Befides  thefe  Seven  principal  Hills,  Three  other  of  inferiour 
Note  were  taken  in  in  later  Tones. 

Collis  Hortulorum ,  or  Hortorum ,  had  its  Name  from  the  fa- 
-mous  Gardens  of  Salujl  adjoining  to  it  (b).  It  was  afterwards 
call’d  P indus ,  from  the  Pin'd  f  a  Noble  Family  who  had  here 
their  Seat  (V).  The  Emperor  Aurelian  firft  inclos’d  it  within 
the  City-Walls  ( d ). 

To  the  Eaft  and  South  it  has  the  plained:  part  of  Mons  Quiri- 
nalis  ;  to  the  Weft  the  Vallis  Mania  ;  to  the  North  the  Walls 
of  the  City  (e). 

In  Compafs  about  Eighteen  Stadia  (/). 

Janiculum ,  or  Janicularis ,  was  fo  call’d  either  from  an  old 
Town  of  the  fame  Name,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Janus  ; 
or,  becaufe  Janus  dwelt  and  was  buried  here  (g)  ; 
or,  beCaufe  ’twas  a  fort  of  *  Gate  to  the  Romans ,  *  Jama. 
whence  they  ilfu’d  out  upon  the  Pufcans  (h).  The 
fparkling  Sands  have  at  prefent  given  it  the  Name  of  Mons 
Aureus ,  and  by  Corruption  Montorius  (7).  We  may  make  Two 
Obfervations  about  this  Hill  from  one  Epigram  of  Martial  ; 
That  ’tis  the  fitted:  Place  to  take  one’s  Standing  for  a  full  Profpedt 
of  the  City  ;  and  that  ’tis  lefs  inhabited  than  the  other  Parts 
byreafon  of  the  Groftnefs  of  the  Air  (f).  It  is  ftill  famous  for 
the  Sepulchres  of  Numa ,  and  Statius  the  Poet  (/). 

To  the  Eaft  and  South  it  has  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  Weft  the 
Fields  ;  to  the  North  the  Vatican  ( m ). 

In  Circuit  (as  much  of  it  as  ftands  within  the  City-Walls) 
Five  Stadia  (n). 

Mons  Vatic  anus  owes  its  Name  to  the  Anfvvers  of  the  Vates 
or  Prophets,  that  us’d  to  be  given  here  ;  or  from  the  God  Va¬ 
tic  anus  or  Vagit  anus  ( o).  It  feems  not  to  have  been  inclos’d 
within  the  Walls  ’till  the  Time  of  Aurelian. 

This  Hill  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Sepulchre  of  Scipio 
Africanus  ;  fome  Remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  (p). 
But  it  is  more  celebrated  at  prefent  on  the  Account  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Church,  the  Pope’s  Palace,  and  the  nobleft  Library  in  the 
World. 


(a)  Marlim.  lib.  i.  cap.i.  (b)  Rojin.  lib.i.  cap.  n.  (c)  Ibid,  (d)  Ibid • 
(e)  R adieu  Roma.  cap.  3.  (f)  Marlim.  lib.i.  cap  1.  [g )  Rojin  lib.i. 

cap.  11.  (h)  F eft  us.  (»)  Fabncii  Roma.  cap.  3.  (k)  Martial.  Epig.  lib.  4. 
Ep.  64.  (/)  Fabricii  Rom.  lit-.  1.  cap.  3.  (m)  Ibid.  ( n )  Marlim.  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.  (0)  Fejhts.  (p)  War  cup's,  Hilt  of  It  alp ,  Book  2. 
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I  -/  T)  • 

-  - 

Vex  Part  (fetching  almoft  a  MUe  ^j.  ft  t  w5th 

“SCrcTssr,  t&*,w  **» 

COTptefentF°he  CompS  otthe  City  is  not  above  Thirteen. 
Miles  («)• 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Divifion  of  the  City  into  Tribes  and  Regions : 
jnd  of  the  Gates  and  Bridges. 


ES5i 

from  the  accurate  Panvmius. 


REGION  I.  PORiA  CJPENA. 


Streets  9. 

Luci  3. 

Temples  4. 

Mdes  6. 

Publick  Baths  6. 

The  whole  Compafs  13123  1  eet* 


Arches  4. 

Barns  14. 

Mills  12. 

Great  Houfes  121. 


REGION  II. 

Streets  I'i. 

Luci  2>. 


COELlMONflUM 

Private  Baths  80. 

The  great  Shambles-^ 
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Temples  y.  Barns  23, 

The  pufalick  Baths  of  the  Mills  23. 

dty-  Great  Houfes  133. 

The  Compafs  13200  Feet. 

REGION  III.  ISIS  and  SERAPIS. 


Streets  8. 

Temples  2. 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Ve~ 
fpajian. 


The  Baths  of  Titus,  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Philip. 

Barns  29.  or  19. 

Mills  23. 

Great  Houfes  160^ 

The  Compafs  1245-0  Feet; 

REGION  IV.  VIA  SACRA,  or  TEMPLUM  P  AC  IS. 


Streets  8. 

Temples  10. 

The  Coloffus  of  the  Sun, 

120  Foot  high. 

The  Arches  of  Titus ,  Se- 
verus,  and  Conftantine. 

The  Compafs  14000;  or  as  fame  fay,  only  8000  Feet. 


Private  Baths  75. 
Barns  18. 

Mills  24. 

Great  Houfes  138. 


REGION  V.  ES  gJJ  IL  IN  A. 

Private  Baths  yjv 
Barns  18. 

Mills  22. 

Great  Houles  1 80, 
The  Compafs  15-95-0  Feet. 

REGION  VI.  ACTA  S EMIT A* 


Streets  15-. 
Luci  8. 

Temples  6. 
Aides 


Streets  12.  or  13. 
Temples  iy. 
Portico’s  2. 

Circi  2. 

Fora  2. 


Private  Baths  75-. 
Barns  19. 

Mills  23. 

Great  Houfes  1 5-57 


The  Compafs  15600  Feet. 
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REGION  VII.  UIA  LAtA. 


Streets  40. 
Temples  4. 
private  Baths  7f* 
Arches  3. 


Mills  17. 

Barns  2*. 

Great  Houfes  120. 


The  Compafs  2,3700  *'eet‘ 

region  viii.  forum  romanvm. 

C'uri/e  A. 


Streets  12- 
Temples  21. 

Private  Baths  60. 
JEdes  IO. 
Portico’s  9. 
Arches  4- 
Fora  7- 


Curia  4. 

Bafilica  7. 
Columns  6. 

Barns  18. 

Mills  30. 

Great  Houfes  i*o- 


The  Compafs  14867  Feet. 


region  ix.  flaminfus. 

Curia  2. 


Streets  30. 
Temples  8. 
JEder  20. 
Portico’s  12. 
Circi  2. 
Theatres  4. 
Bafilica  3- 


Curia  2. 

‘fherma  *. 

Arches  2. 

Columns  2. 

Mills  32. 

Barns  32. 

Great  Houfes  189. 

The  Compafs  30*60  Feet. 


REGION  x.  PALAtlUM. 


Streets  7. 
Temples  10. 
FEdes  9. 
Theatre  1. 
Curia  4- 


Private  Baths  i*- 
Mills  12. 

Barns  16. 

Great  Houfes  109. 


_ /%  v  * 
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REGION  XI.  CIRCUS  MAXIMUS. 


Barns  16. 

Mills  12. 

Great  Houfes  189. 


Streets  8. 

JEdes  22. 

Private  Baths  1  f. 


The  Compafs  1x600  Feet. 


REGION  XII.  PISCINA  PUBLICA. 


Barns  28. 

Mills  25*. 

Great  Houfes  128. 


Streets  12. 

JEdes  2. 

Private  Baths  68. 


The  Compafs  12000  Feet. 

REGION  XIII.  AFENfINUS. 


Barns  3 6. 

Mills  30. 

Great  Houfes  157. 


Streets  17. 
Luci  6, 
Temples  6. 


Private  Baths  74. 

The  Compafs  16300  Feet. 

REGION  XIV.  I3  R  ANS  TIBER  IN  A. 


Streets  23. 

JEdes  6. 

Private  Baths  1 36. 


Barns  20. 

Mills  32. 

Great  Houfes  1 70. 


The  Compafs  33409  Feet. 


As  to  the  Gates,  Romulus  built  only  Three,  or  (as  fome  will 
have  it)  Four  at  moft.  But  as  Buildings  were  inlarg’d,  the 
Gates  were  accordingly  multiplied  ;  fo  that  Pliny  tells  us,  there 
were  Thirty  four  in  his  Time. 

The  molt  remarkable  were, 

Porta  Ilumentana ,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  flood  near  the  River. 

Porta  Flaminia ,  owing  its  Name  to  the  Fiaminian  Way, 
which  begins  there. 


Porta  Carmentalis ,  built  by  Romulus ,  and  fo  call’d  from  Car- 
menta  the  Prophetefs,  Mother  of  Evander. 

Porta  N<evia, '  which  Varro  derives  a  nemoribus ,  from  the 
Woods  which  formerly  flood  near  it. 


Porta 
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Porta  Saliana ,  deriving  its  Name  from  the  Salt  which  the&*- 
IhtesxxiA  to  bring  in  at  that  Gate  from  the  Sea,  to  fupply  the 

Cl Porta  Catena ,  call’d  fo  from  Catena,  an  old  City  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  way  lay  through  this  Gate.  It  is  fometimes  call  d 
Appia,  from  ApJs  the  Cenfor  ;  and  Trmmphaks, (torn  the  Tri¬ 
umphs  in  which  the  Proceffton  commonly  pafs  d  under  here  , 

an/ font malis,  from  the  whlch  wfrLraiS  d, 

Whence  Juvenal  calls  it,  Madtda  Catena,  and  Marital,  Catena, 

*"r In*  CSfovef  by  Eight  Bridges  ;  the  Karnes  of 
which  are  thus  retfownbyAM/®);  M.hm,  jf.lms,  Van  cams, 
Janiculenfis,  Ceftius ,  Fabncws,  Palatmus  and  Subitems. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  Places  of  Worfhip ;  particularly  of  the  Temples 

and  Luc  1. 

*r>  F  FORE  we  proceed  to  take  a  View  of  the  moft  remarka- 
13  ble  Places  fet  a-part  for  the  Celebration  of  Divine  Service, 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  fhort  Oblervation  about  the  geneial 
Names  under  which  we  meet  with  them  in  Authors. 

'  ‘Templum  ^then)  was  a  Place  which  had  not  been  only  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fome  Deity,  but  withal  formerly  confecrattd  by  the 

Al%rdes  Saerce,  were  fuch  as  wanted  that  Confecration  ;  which 
if  they  afterwards  receiv’d,  they  chang’d  their  Names  to  Tem¬ 
ples.  Vid.  Agell.  L-  XIV.  C.  7*  j 

Deluhrum ,  according  to  Sennus ,  was  a  Place  that  under  one 

Roof  Comprehended  feveral  Deities. 

Mdtcula  is  only  a  diminutive,  and  fignifies  no  more  than  a 

ace  Hum  may  be  deriv’d  the  fame  way  fr  om  Mdes  Sacra.  Fe- 
fius  tells  us,  ’tis  a  Place  facred  to  the  Gods  w^outaRoof 
«Twese  endlefs  to  reckon  up  but  the  bare  Names  of  all  the 
Temples  we  meet  with  in  Authors.  The  moft  celebrated  on 
all  Accounts  were  the  Capitol  and  the  Pantheon. 

The 
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The  Capitol  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  the  Effect 
of  a  Vow  made  by  ‘Tarquinius  P  rife  us  in  the  Sabine  War  (a). 
But  he  had  fcarce  laid  the  Foundations  before  his  Death.  His 
Nephew,  Tarquin  the  Proud ,  finilh’d  it  with  the  Spoils  taken 
from  the  Neighbouring  Nations  (b)..  But  upon  the  Expuliion  of 
the  Kings,  the  Confecration  was  perform’d  by  Horatius  the  Con- 
ful  (c).  The  Structure  flood  on  a  high  Ridge,  taking  in  Four 
Acres  of  Ground.  The  Front  was  adorn’d  with  Three  Rows 
of  Pillars,  the  other  Sides  with  Two  (df  The  Afcent  from 
the  Ground  was  by  an  Hundred  Steps  (<?).  The  prodigious  Gifts 
and  Ornaments,  with  which  it  was  at  feveral  Times  endow’d, 
almoft  exceed  Belief.  Suetonius  (/)  tells  us,  that  Auguflus  gave 
at  one  Time  Two  Thoufand  Pound  weight  of  Gold  :  And  in 
Jewels  and  precious  Stones,  to  the  Value  of  Five  Hundred 
Sefterces.  Livy  and  Pliny  (g)  furprize  us  with  Accounts  of  the 
brazen  Threfholds,  the  Noble  Pillars  that  Syllh  remov’d  hither 
from  Athens  out  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  the  gilded 
Roof,  the  gilded  Shields,  and  thofe  of  folid  Silver ;  the  huge 
Veflels  of  Silver,  holding  three  Meafures.;  the  Golden  Cha¬ 
riot,  &c.  This  Temple  was  firft  confirm’d  by  fire  in  the  Marian 
War,  and  then  rebuilt  by  Sylla;  who  dying  before  the  Dedica¬ 
tion,  left  that  Honour  to  Quintus  Catulus.  This  too  wasdemo- 
lifhed  in  the  Vitellian  Sedition.  Vefpajian  undertook  a  Third, 
which  was  burnt  down  about  the  Time  of  his  Death.  Domitian 
rais’d  the  laft  and  moft  Glorious  of  all ;  in  which  the  very  Gild¬ 
ing  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  Talents  ( h ).  On  which  Ac¬ 
count  Plutarch  ( i )  has  obferv’d  of  that  Emperour,  that  he  was 
like  Midas,  delirous  of  turning  every  thing  into  Gold.  There 
are  very  little  Remains  of  it  at  prefent ;  yet  enough  to  make  a 
Chriflian  Church  (-£  ). 

The  Pantheon  was  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa ,  Son-in-Lgw  to 
Auguflus  Cafar ;  and  dedicated  either  to  Jupiter  Ultor ,  *  or  to 
Mars  and  Venus ,  or  more  probably,  to  all  the  Gods  in  general, 
as  the  very  Name  {quafiTSv  Trdvjm  @«»V)  implies.  TheStru- 
dlure,  according  to  Fabricius  (/)  is  an  Hundred  and  Forty  Foot 
high  and  about  the  fame  breadth.  But  a  later  Author  has  en- 
creas’d  the  Number  of  Feet  to  an  Hundred  and  Fifty  eight.  The 
Roof  is  curioufly  Vaulted,  void  Places  being  left  here  and  there  for 
the  greater  Strength.  The  Rafters  were  Pieces  of  Brafs  of  Forty 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  i.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Plutarch,  in  Poplicol.  (d)  Dionyf.  Hah  can 
(e)  Tacitus,  (f)  In  Auguft.  cap. 50.  (g)  Liv.  1. 1  o.  3f.  38  Flits.  1.  33.  8tc. 
\h)  Plutarch,  in Pcplscold,  (i)  Ibid,  (k)  Fabric. Roma,  cap.  9,  ( l )  ibid. 
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^  ,  t  There  are  no  Windows  in  the  whole  Edifice, 

Foot  m  h  T  0f  the  Roof,  which  ferves  very 

only  a  round  Ho^  at  tn  £  Diametrically  under,  is  cut 

wellfor  the. “cele  the  tin.  The  Wall s on  the  Inf.de 

a  curious  Gutter  to  recei  .  The  Front  on  the  Out- 

are  either  folid  Marble,  or  inp,  Jit  the  Top  with  filver  Plates, 
fide  was  cover’d  with ^wn^tcs  gil  ^  BrafS}  cf 

which  are  now  chang  d  to  l^eaa  TJ- 

extraordinary  Work  and  Bignefs  W.  Alteration  befides  the 

The  Temple ;is  toll  ftandmg  witn  into  a  Chriftian 

Lofs  of  the  old  Ornam  ,  8  p0lydore  Firgil  (d)  has  it. 

Church  by  Pop  Sst  and^ll  Saintf  tho’thege- 

by  Boniface  ^^%f^dTRotonda  (e).  The  moft  remarkable 
neralName  be  •  )  heretofore  they  afeended  by  twelve 

Difference  is,  tha^wn  as ^nv to  the  Entrance  (/)■ 

Steps,  they  n°w  gojo  ^onfecrltion  of  Temples,  (a  Piece  of 
The  Ceremony  ot  Notice)  we  can’t  better  appre- 

Superftition  very  which  Tacitus  gives  us  of 

hend,  than  by  die  when  repaired  by  Fefpa- 

that  Solemnity  n  r  chief  Rites  were  celebrated  upon  the  m- 

fian  :  Tho’  perhaps,  thech  let bably,ibtended  only  for 

'tire  railing  of  the  Strung  thisb 

the  hallowing  the  Ytox.U**  being  a  very  clear  Day,  the  whole 
‘  Upon  the  21  ft  of  "  f  J  was  bound  about  with 

*  Plot  of  Ground  dehgn  the  goMiers  as  had  lucky  Names, 

‘  Fillets  and  Garlands •  St  h  ^  taken  from  thofc  T rees 

c  entred  fir  ft  with  Boughs  in  ...  viiehted  in  Next  came  the 

i  “Sch  the  Gods  y©Sf^oft  F^ersand  Mo- 

‘  Veftal  Virgins,  W1*5  Irinkled  the  Place  with  Brook-water, 

‘  thers  were  living,  aT  |  r.  Then  Hehidius  Prifeus  the 
<■  River-water,  and  Spring  f  Priefts,  going  before 

‘  P**r,  ^T/nerfor S  S^fice’ Sf  a^wine, 

‘  him)  after  he  had  perf  ^  p  ion  of  the  Floor,  and 
‘  a  Sheep,  and  a  bi  ,  f  h&umb]y  befought  Jupiter, 

‘  laid  the  Intrails  UP°J  b  S^thcr])cities  Protedors  of  the  Empire, 
‘  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  oth  D  t  fent.Undertaking, 

:  ;  wU  immediately  the 


fabric.  Roma,  cap.  9.  t  ; 

/fi  riW.  fid  Eiftor.  lib.  4. 


<  whole 
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‘  whole  Company  of  Priefts,  Senators,  and  Knights,  with  the 
‘  greateft  Part  of  the  common  People,  laying  hold  together  on 
‘  the  Rope,  with  all  Expreffions  of  Joy,  drew  the  Stone  into  the 
c  Trench  defign’d  for  the  Foundation,  throwing  in  Wedges  of 
f  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals, which  had  never  indur’d  the  Fire. 

Some  curious  Perfons  have  obferv’d  this  Similitude  between 
the  Shape  of  thefe  old  Temples  and  our  modern  Churches  : 
That  they  had  one  Apartment  more  holy  than  the  red,  which 
they  term’d  Celia,  anfwering  to  our  Chancel  or  Choir  :  That 
the  Portico’s  in  the  Tides,  were  in  all  refpedts  like  to  our  Ifles  ; 
and  that  our  Navis ,  or  Body  of  the  Church,  is  an  Imitation  of 
their  Bajiltca  {a). 

There  are  two  other  Temples  particularly  worth  our  Notice; 
not  To  much  for  the  Magnificence  of  the  Structure,  as  for  the 
Cuftoms  that  depend  upon  them,  and  the  remarkable  Ufe  to  which 
they  were  put.  Thefe  are  the  Temples  of  Saturn  vend  Janus. 

The  firft  was  famous  upon  Account  of  fervingfor  the  Publick 
Treafury:  TheReafon  of  which  fome  fancy  to  have  been,  be- 
caufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Italians  to  Coin  Money ;  or,  as 
Plutarch  conjectures,  becaufe  in  the  Golden  Age  under  Saturn , 
all  Perfons  were  Honeft  and  Sincere,  and  the  Names  of  Fraud 
and  Covetoufnefs  unknown  in  the  World  (b).  But,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  no  more  in’t,  than  that  this  Temple  was  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Places  in  the  City,  and  fo  the  fitted:  for  that  Ufe.  Here 
were  preferv’d  all  the  Publick  Regifters  and  Records,  among 
which  were  the  Libri  EUrphantini  or  Great  Ivory-tables,  con¬ 
taining  a  Lift  of  all  the  Tribes ,  and  the  Schemes  of  the  Publick 
Accompts. 

_  The  other  was  a  fquare  Piece  of  Building  (fome  fay  of  in¬ 
tire  Brafs)  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  Statue  of  Janus  five  Foot 
high ;  with  Brazen  Gates  on  each  lide,  which  us’d  always  to  be 
kept  open  in  War,  and  fhut  in  Time  of  Peace  (c). 

But  the  Romans  were  fo  continually  ingag’d  in  Quarrels,  that 
we  find  the  laft  Cuftom  but  feldom  put  in  Pradtice. 

Firft,  all  the  long  Reign  of  Numa.  Secondly,  A.  U.  C.  yin. 
upon  the  Conclusion  of  the  firft  Punic  War.  Thirdly,  by  Augu- 
ftus,  A.  U.  C.  725-.  and  twice  more  by  the  fame  Emperour 
A.  U.  C.  729.  and  again  about  the  Time  of  our  Saviour’s  Birth! 
nflT  GNero‘> , A-  U-  C-  81 1-  Afterwards  by  Fefpafian , 
A..  U.  C.  £24.  And  laftly  by  Conftantius ,  when,  upon Magnen- 


(a)  Voile tui  Hid.  Roman.  Fieri,  lib.  1 .  cap.  3.  (b)  Plutarch  in  Problem., 
\c)  Vide  Marlim,  Topog.  Rom.  Antiq.  lip,  6.  cap.  8. 


tint's 
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8i>,,5  Death,  he  was  left  foie  Poffeflbr  of  the  Empite,  A  l/.  C 
xiof  ia)- 

Of  this  Cuftom,  Virgil  gives  us  a  Noble  Defcnption: 

Sunt  Gemini  Belli  Portat  ftc  nomine  dicunt, 

Kellmone  facrx,  &  few  firmtdtne  MarUs\ 

Centum  Jet  clauduntveBes  aternajue  fern 

Has,  ubi  certafedet  patnbus  fententta  pugnce. 

Me „  Quirinali  trabea  ctnBuque  Gabtno 
fafigms,  referat  flrtdentta  limtna  Conful , 

Ipfe  meat  pugnas  (b)~ 

Sacred  to  Mars  two  ftately  Gates  appear,^  ^  ^ 

Made  awful  by  the  dread  of  Arms  and  War* 

An  hundred  brazen  Bolts  from  impious  Pow  r,  / 

And  everlafting  Bars  the  Dome  fecure,  ( 

And  watchful  Janus  Guards  his  Temple  Doo  .  J 

Here,  when  the  Fathers  have  ordain  d  to  try 
The  chance  of  Battel  by  their  fix  d  Decree* 

The  Conful,  rich  in  his  Gabiman  Gown, 

And  Regal  Pall,  leads  the  Proceffion  on; 

The  founding  Hinges  gravely  turn  about, 

ILe  Ae  “mprifotfd  Bod,  and  let  the  Furies  out. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Jmm  there  was  1 1  Street wM^took 
mr®anh’^ve“l4rat'Ai“rf  by  the  different  manner 

^jZssLn.us,  and  tor.  Jhe  fittt 

and  the  laft  of  thefe  Partitions  are  mention  d  by  Horace ,  lib, 

1‘  _ H<ec  Janus  fummus  ah  imo  Per  doe  et. 

The  other  Tally  fpeaks  of  in  feveral  Places  of  his » Works  (c). 
The  Super  ftition  of  confecrating  Groves  and  Woods  to  theHor 

„oTr  of  I  dS,  was  a 

Far  not  to  foeak  of  thole  mention  d  in  the  Holy  o  I  .  5  ^  J 

Tacitus  reports  this  Cuilom  of  the  old  Germans ,  Q.CurUus  Ot 

(a)  Vid.  Cafzubon.  Not.  ad  Sueton,  Augufl.  cap.  (b)  Vtrg.  Ma.  7. 

ft)  Lib.  2.  de  Offic.  Fhilip.  8.  &c. 
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Indians ,  and  almoft  all  Writers  of  the  old  Druids.  The  Romans 
too  were  great  Admirers  of  this  Way  of  Worihip,  and  therefore 
had  their  Luct  in  moft  Parts  of  the  City,  generally  dedicated  to 
lome  particular  Deity. 

/#  The  moft  probable  Reafon  that  can  be  given  for  this  Pra&ice 
is  taken  from  the  Common  Opinion,  That  Fear  was  the  main 
irmciple  of  Devotion  among  the  ignorant  Heathens.  And 
therefore  fuch  darkfome  and  lonely  Seats,  putting  them  into  a 
ludden  Horrour  and  Dread,  made  them  fancy  that  there  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fomething  of  Divinity  inhabit  there,  which  cou’d  Produce 
m  them  fuch  an  Awe  and  Reverence  at  their  Entrance 


CHAP.  IV. 

O//^  Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Circo’s,  Naumachise, 
C/dea,  Stadia,  and  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

T Heatres^  fo  call  d  from  the  Greek  dzdofteti,  to  fee ,  owe  their 
Original  to  Bacchus  (a).  They  were  ufual  in  feveral  Parts 
or  Greece ;  and  at  laft,  after  the  fame  manner  as  other  Inftitutions 
were  borrow  d  thence  by  the  Romans :  That  the  theatre  and  Am¬ 
phitheatre  were  two  different  forts  of  Edifices,  was  never  quefti- 
on  d,  the  former  being  built  in  the  Shape  of  a  Semicircle  •  the 
other  generally  Oval,  fo  as  to  make  the  fame  Figure  as  if  two 
Theatres  ftOuld  be ]  om’d  together  (*) .  Yet  the  fame  Place  is  often 
call  d  by  both  thefe  Names  m  feveral  Authors.  They  feem  too,  to 
have  been  defign  d  for  quite  different  Ends ;  the  Theatres  for  Stage- 

SVS  Anhtthe**“j™  the  greater  fhows  of  Gladiators, 
vt.id  Beafts,  dfc  The  Parts  of  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre 
beff  worth  our  Observation,  by  reafon  of  their  frequent  Ufe  in 
Clafficks,  areas  follow: 

Scenawas  a  Partition  reaching  quite  crofs  the  Theatre ,  being 
eitner  Verf atilt r,  or  D'udilis ,  either  to  turn  round  or  to  draw 

up,  for  the  prefentmg  a  new  Profpedt  to  the  Spectators,  as  Ser¬ 
ves  has  oblerved  (V).  r  ’ 

Profcenium  was  the  Space  of  Ground  juft  before  the  Scene 
where  the  Pulptnm  flood,  into  which  the  Actors  came  from 
behind  the  Scenes  to  perform  (d). 

(a)  Tolydtr.  Virg.  de  Rer.  invent,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  la 

Gcerg.  3.  (4)  Rofn,  lib#  cap.  4, 

The 
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tttC  £XfidVo\XowTSs“nr.of- 

«w,d  •P™S,„  "  fcom  flipping.  L»/i«  has  taken  Notice,  that 

’“Ttere  wasa^torfol^Diflinaion  of  the  Seats,  according  to 
p  “d““?  ]»“£££  w7ca!?d°o“;  from  £4, 

hec^fe in  th«  Pa«  of  the -  Cnaa* 

perform  d  ,  _  .  ,  \  *  p  ^g  Common-wealth,  were  only 

Theatres  m  the  firft  ^f^fw00d  which  fometimes  tumbled 
temporary,  and  compos  d  of  ,  ^  p  ^  fpeak  of 

ffll°he™nenS“Sf  PmSom’d  with  Gilded  Tabled.  Be- 

dousVltTm  ofWoSd^order’d  with  Hinges ;  and [other  Necef- 

md  of  the  Day  pulling  down  the  Scenes,  and  joining  the  tw 
Fronts  of  the  theatres,  he  compos’d  an  exaft  Amphitheatre  m 
which  he  a^ain  oblig’d  the  People  with  a  Show  of  Gladiators  (|). 

pLt dS  Grea?  was  the  firft  that  undertook  the  raifing  ot  a 
fr-’d  Theatre  which  he  built  very  nobly  with  fquare  Stone  ,  on 
which  Account, Taci/usmcWs  us  he 

introducing  a  Cuftom  fo  different  from  that  ot  then  t  ore  tamers, 

(*)  Liff.  in  Amphitheat.  (b)  group's  Hiftory  of iltaly  (^C^d  dc 
XJrb.  Rom.  &  Imp.  fplendpre.  lib.  2.  cap.  y.  {d)  Lib.  37.  (  )  3 

cap.  ly.  (/)  Ibid,  (g)  Ibid,  (b)  Ann,  14.  who 
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who  were  contented  to  fee  the  like  Performances,  in  Seats  built 
only  for  the  prefent  Occafion,  and  in  ancient  Times  Handing  only- 
on  the  Ground.  To  this  Purpofe,  I  can’t  omit  an  ingenious  Re- 
fleftion  of  Ovid,  upon  the  Luxury  of  the  Age  he  liv’d  in,  by 
comparing  the  honed  Simplicity  of  the  old  Romans ,  with  the 
Vanity  and  Extravagance  of  the  Modern  in  this  Particular  : 

‘I unc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  Eloeatro , 

Nee  fuerant  liquido  pulpit  a  rubra  croco. 

Illic  quas  tulerant ,  nemorata  Palatia ,  frondes 
Simpliciter  pofitce,  Scena  fine  arte  fuit. 

In  gradibus  fedit  populus  de  cefpite  fadlis, 

Oualibet  hirfutas  fronde  tegente  comas  (a). 

No  Pillars  then  of  Egypt’s  coftly  Stone,  j 

No  Purple  Sails  hung  waving  in  the  Sun,  C 

No  Flowers  about  the  fcented  Seats  were  Thrown.  \ 
But  Sylvan  Bowers  and  fhady  Palaces, 

Brought  by  themfelves,  fecur’d  them  from  the  Rays. 

Thus  guarded  and  refrelh’d  with  humble  Green, 
Wondring  they  gaz’d  upon  the  artlefs  Scene : 

Their  Seats  of  homely  Turf  the  Crowd  would  rear, 

And  cover  with  Green  Boughs  their  more  diforder’d  Hair. 

Juvenal  intimates  that  this  good  old  CuHom  remain’d  Hill 
uncorrupted  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy. 

.  — - ■■■■  - ipfa  dierum 

Feflorum  herbofo  colitur  ft  quando  'Theatro 
Majejlas ,  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpit  a  notum 
Exodium ,  cum  perfonce  pallentis  biatum 
In  gremio  matris  formidat  ruflicus  infans  j 
JEquales  habitus  illic ,  Jimilemque  videbis 

Orchejlram  &  populum - (b) 

On  Theatres  of  Turf  in  homely  State, 

Old  Plays  they  aft,  old  Feafts  they  celebrate  ; 

The  fame  rude  Song  returns  upon  the  Crowd, 

And  by  Tradition  is  for  Wit  allow’d. 

The  Mimick  yearly  gives  me  fame  Delights, 

And  in  the  Mother’s  Arms  the  clownifh  Infant  frights. 
Their  Habits  ( undiftinguilh’d  by  Degree)  ") 

Are  plain,  alike ;  the  fame  Simplicity 
Both  on  the  Stage,  and  in  the  Pit  you  fee.  S* 

[  Mr  .Dry  den. 

Some 


U)  Ovid,  de  Arte  dmundi.  {b)  Juv.  Sat.  3. 
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Some  Remains  of  this  Theatre  of  Pompey ,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at 
Rome  as  alfo of  thofe  other  of  Marcellas ,  Statihus  Taurus,  Tibe~ 
rius.  ’and  Titus,  the  fecond  being  almoft  entire  (a). 

The  Circa’ s  were  P  aces  (et  apart  for  the  Celebration  01  lcveral 
Sorts  of  Games,  which  we  will  (peak  of  hereafter  They  werege- 
nerally  oblong,  or  a!  mutt  rod*  Shape  of  a  Bo  w(i),  haying  a  Wall 
nnire  round  fc)  witu  Ranges  of  Seats  for  the  Convenience  ot  the 
Soe&ators  At  the  Entrance  of  the  Circus  flood  the  Car  ceres ,  or 
S,  whence  Ehe,  (Tarred ;  and  juft  by  them,  one  of  the  Met,  or 
Marks ;  the  other  handing  at  the  farmer  End,  to  conclude  the  Race. 

There  were  feveral  of  t'nefe  Ctrct  in  Rome,  as  thofe  of  Flammms, 
Nero  Carac alia,  and  Severus :  But  the  moft  remarkable,  as  the 
verj  Name  imports,  was  Circus  Maximus,  firfl  built  by  Tarquim- 
ats  Pnfcus  (d).  The  Length  of  it  was  four  Stadia,  or  Furlongs,  the 
Breadth  the  like  Number  of  Acres ;  with  a  Trench  of  ten  Foot 
deep  and  as  many  broad,  to  receive  the  Water ;  and  Seats  enough 
for  a’  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thoufand  Men  (*)•  It  was  extreme  y 
beautified  and  adorn’d  by  fucceeding  Princes,  particularly  by  Juli¬ 
us  clfar,  Auguftus,  Caligula,  Domitiau ,  Trajan,  and  Hehogahalus  , 
and  enlarg’d  to  fuch  a  prodigious  Extent,  as  to  be  able  to  contain  in 
their  proper  Seats,  two  hundred  and  fixty  Thoufand  Spe&atoi  s  (/). 

The  Naumachia,  or  Places  for  the  Shows  of  Sea-Engagements, 
are  no  where  particularly  defcrib’d  ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  them 
to  be  very  little  different  from  the  Giro's  and  Amphitheatres,  fince 
thofe  fort  of  Shows  for  which  they  were  defign  d,  were  often 

exhibited  in  the  fore-mention’d  Places  (g).  f 

Odeum  was  a  publick  Edifice,  much  after  the  Manner  of  a 
Theatre  (h),  where  the  Muficians  and  Aftors  privately  exercisd 
before  their  Appearance  on  the  Stage  (j).  Plutarch  has  defcrib  d 
one  of  their  Odeums  at  Athens  (whence  to  be  fure  the  Romans  took 
the  Hint  of  theirs)  in  the  following  Words ;  For  the  Contrivance 
of  it,  on  the  Infide  it  was  full  of  Seats  and  Ranges  of  Pillars  and 
on  the  Outfide,  the  Roof  or  Covering  of  it  was  made  from  one  Point 
at  Top,  with  a  great  many  Bendings,  all  Jhclvmg  downward,  m 
Imitation  of  the  King  of  PerfiaV  P avilion  (k).  , 

The  Stadia  were  Places  in  the  F orm  of  Circo  s  for  the  Running 
of  Men  and  Horfes  (/).  A  very  Noble  one  Suetonius  {m)  tells 

us  was  built  by  D omit i an.  _  . 

(a,)  Fabric.  Rom.  cap.  i  x.  (b)  Marlian.  Topog.  Rom.  A r. t  hb.  1  °  • 

(c)  Polydor.  Virg.  de  Rer.  invent,  lib.  2.  cap.  i+.  (djLivy  &  Dtonyf.  . 
(0  Diony[.  lib.  3-  (/)  hb-  3<5.  (i)  Britan,  fopog-  Rom.  Ant  lib 

4.  cap.  15.  (h)  Fabric.  Rom.  capi  (0  Kofi»;  llb.  f.  Cap.  4.  (*)  In 

T ericle.  (1)  Fabric.  Rom.  cap.  12.  (™)  In  Domiusm . 
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The  Xyfti  were  Places  built  after  the  Falhion  of  the  Portico’s 
for  the  Wreftlers  to  exercife  in  {a). 

.  The  C ampus  Martins  f amous  on  fo  many  Accounts,  was  a  large 
plain  Field,  lying  near  th tTiber,  whence  we  find  it  fometimes  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Ttberinus.  It  was  call’d  Martins ,  becaufe  it  had 
been  confecrated  by  the  old  Romans  to  the  God  Mars. 

Befides  the  pleafant  Situation,  and  other  natural  Ornaments 
the  continual  Sports  and  Exercifes  perform’d  here,  made  it  one 
of  the  mofl  diverting  Sights  near  the  City.  For, 

Here  the  young  Noblemen  praSis’d  all  manner  of  Feats  of 
A&ivity ;  learn’d  the  U  fe  of  all  forts  of  Arms  and  Weapons.  Here 
the  Races,  either  with  Chariots  or  Angle  Horfes,  were  under¬ 
taken.  Befides  this,  ’twas  nobly  adorn’d  with  the  Statues  of  fa¬ 
mous  Men,  and  with  Arches,  Columns  and  Portico’s,  and  other 
magnificent  Stru&ures.  Here  flood  the  Villa  Publica ,  or  Palace 
for  the  Reception  and  Entertainment  of  Ambafladors  from  Fo¬ 
reign  States,  who  were  not  allow’d  to  enter  the  City.  Several 
of  the  Publick  Comitia  were  held  in  this  Field ;  and  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  were  the  Septa ,  or  Ovilia,  but  an  Apartment  enclos’d  with 
Rails,  where  the  Tribes  or  Centuries  went  in  one  by  one  to  give 
their  Votes.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  to  Attic  ns,  intimates  as 
noble  Defign  he  had  to  make  the  Septa  of  Marble,  and  to  cover 
them  with  a  high  Roof,  with  the  Addition  of  a  (lately  Portico 
or  Piazza ,  all  round.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  this  Projedl,  and 
therefore  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  he  was  difappointed  by  the 
Civil  Wars  which  broke  out  prefently  after. 


(a)  Fabric.  Rom.  Cap.  12. 


CHAP.  y. 

Of  the  Curise,  Senacula,  Bafilicse,  Fora,  and  Comitium. 


THE  Roman  Curia  (it  fignifies  a  Publick  Edifice)  was  of 
two  Sorts,  Divine  and  Civil :  In  the  former,  the  Priefts  and 
Religious  Orders  met  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Rights  and  Cere¬ 
monies  belonging  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods :  In  the  other,  the 
Senate  us  d  to  Affemble,  to  confult  about  the  Publick  Concerns  of 
the  Common-wealth,  (a)  The  Senate  could  not  meet  in  Rich  a 


M  Alex,  ab  Alex,  1,  cap,  i<$, 


Curia , 
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.  r_  u-  j  upen  folemnly  confecrated  by  the  Augurs  (a) 
Curia,  unkfsit  had  1  ^ a$  ^Temple.  Sometimes  (at  leaft) 

and  made  ot  the  1.  Rmldine  but  only  a  Room  or  Hall  in 

the Can* were  no £“‘  ”  plr4y  {c)  fpeak 

W"t  where  the  Senate  affembled  for  the  efMing 

the  Death  of  jfa/<»  Cve/ir  Wc  fim=  as  Curia  (  ^  .  To  be  fatc 

Senaculum  is  ™  ,  for  the  Senate,  the  fame 

it  could  be  no  other  than  a  meeting  p  p  ^  tdlsus  of 

as  the  Grecians  call  d  ysp«  •  Qty_^lls  for  ordinary  Con- 
three  Senacula ;  two  withu  Y  the  Qty  where  the 

fultations ;  and  one  thofe  Ambaffldors  of  Fo- 

“S  whL%  were  unwilling  to  honour  wtth  an 
Admiffion  into  the  City.  ^  thg  Rmperour  Heliogabalus 

very  fpacious  and  Beautiful  Edifices,  de- 
fign’d  chiefly  for  the  tQ  rJcei|e  Clients.  The 

Stesto  h“d  ojpart  of  it  aUotted  Jor  C'2; 

Sa^r&^S-aShiptwg, 

ShurchesRw°re  K&? S£ 

Domo’s  or  "S) arc 

(till  call’d  Bafilicce.  u  Rnildings,  about  three  times 

The  Roman  Forums  were  pubhek  A’of  the  Forum  was 
as  long  as  they  were  broad^  All  tb  C  P  p  bci  left 

furrounded  with  Arch  d  Portico  s  omy  have  the 

rt-, 

filicte ,  &c.  (/)•  ^ ______ — _ 

wag,"v'c+'8o7-  Top»l5tT«.^Lt.,3. 

Z  i"  /»“e  sli.  W  in  v.t.  iM**  «  ***  «*•  I  9-  -  7- 

In  voce  Bafilicd.  0)  Ltpf  MaS*  Rm’  Thpv 
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They  were  of  two  forts  ;  Fora  Civilia,  and  Fora  Fenalia :  The 
firft  were  ddign’d  for  the  Ornament  of  the  City,  and  for  the  Ufe 
of  publick  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  the  others  were  intended  for  no 
other  end  but  the  Neceifities  and  Convenience  of  the  Inhabitants 
and  were  no  doubt  equivalent  to  our  Markets.  I  believe  Lipfius 
in  the  Defcription  that  has  been  given  above,  means  only  the  for¬ 
mer.  Of  thefe  there  were  five  very  confiderable  in  Rome  ; 

Forum  Romanum ,  built  by  Romulus ,  and  adorn’d  with  Portico’s 
on  all  fides  by  Farqmnius  Prifcus.  It  was  call’d  Forum  Romanum 
or  limply  Forum,  by  way  of  Eminence,  on  Account  of  its  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  of  the  moil  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in  publick  Affairs.  Mar¬ 
tial  (a)  and  Statius  (b)  for  the  fame  Reafon  give  it  the  Name  of 
Forum  Latium  ;  Ovid  the  fame  (V),  and  of  Forum  Magnum  (d)  - 
and  Herodian  (e_)  calls  it  rriv  dgyjtiav  dryo^-v.  Forum  vetus.  * 

Statius  the  Poet  (f)  has  given  an  accurate  Defcription  of  the 
Forum ,  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Statue  of  Domitian  on  Horfe-badr  - 
fet  up  here  by  that  Emperour.  <  "  * 

.  Forum  Julium ,  built  by  Julius  C<efar,  with  the  Spoils  taken 
m  the  Gallic  k  War,  The  very  Area,  Suetonius  (g)  tells  us  coft 
iooooo  Sefterces ;  and  Dio  (h)  affirms  it  to  have  much  exceeded 
the  Forum  Romanum. 

Forum  Augufii,  built  by  Augujlus  Crefar ,  and  reckon’d  by  Plim 
among  the  Wonders  of  the  City.  The  moll  remarkable  Curio- 
fity  was  the  Statues  in  the  two  Portico’s  on  each  fide  of  the  main 
Building.  In  one,  all  the  Latin  Kings,  beginning  with  JEneas  - 
in  the  other,  all  the  Kings  of  Rome  beginning  with  Romulus  and 
moll  of  the  eminent  Perfons  in  the  Common-wealth,  and  Auguflus 
himfelf  among  the  reft  ;  with  an  Infcription  upon  the  Pedeftal 
of  every  Statue,  expreffing  the  chief  Actions  and  Exploits  of  the 
Perfon  it  reprefented  (*'). 

This  Forum ,  as  Spartian  (k)  informs  us,  was  reftor’d  by  the 
Emperour  Hadrian ,  3 

Forum  Nervx ,  begun  by  Domitian ,  as  Suetonius  (l)  relates  - 
but  finifh’d  and  nam’d  by  the  Emperour  Nerva.  In  this  Forum 
Alexander  Severus  fet  up  the  Statues  of  all  the  Empe- 
rours  that  had  been  canoniz’d  {m)  in  imitation  of  the  Con¬ 
trivance  of  Auguflus,  mention’d  but  now.  This  Forum  was 
call  d  Tranfitormm ,  becayfe  it  lay  very  convenient  for  a  Paffa^e 


(a)  Epig.  lib.  z.  (b)  Sylvzr.  lib,  i.  cap.  i.  (c)  Taft.  4.  (d)  Fad  2  M  In 

h'AnAT”'  (f)  s’h-  »•  -  “P-  '•  (S)  iN/zHp.S 
in  |Dn'  lb’45'  U)  <i=  Magumid.  Km.  (£)  In  vie.  ulirim. 
(0  In  Donut,  cap.  y.  (m)  Spartian.  in  Severe. 

D 


to 
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I  the  other  three  ; 

— fthe  &oe  of  to  the  W 

of  that  Emperour.  remaining  of  this  Forum,  except  an 

There’s  icarce  any  thing-  m  &  ftrange  Corruption, 
old  decay’d  Arch,  wh^the  Feop^  ^  ^ 

Inftead  ot  Nerva  s  M  f  the  admirable  Strudure  and  Con- 
But  the  molt  celebrated  .  the  Emperour 

trivance,  was  the  taken  in  the  Wars.  The  Cover- 

Sfo^ 

SndCtepto  of  exceffwe  0f  Conflantius  his 

no  ordUry  Ad— , ^  the  ^ths,  th  ^  ^  | 

and  other  noble  Structures,  as  ^  an  Ecftafie  and  can  t 
<nf  this  Forum  of  Fra] an,  he  p  Matter  O').  We  meet  ill 

forbear  making  an  Harangue  uj?^  Repartee  which  Conjtanms 

rhe  fame  Place  Prince.  TheEmpe- 

receiv’d  at  this  time  fr  ,  •  ,j  cvexY  thing  belonging  to  this  noble 

rour,  as  he  Lrticuiar  Fancy  for  the  Statue  of  Frajans 

Pile,  fo  he  had  a  particuia  r  Building,  and  exprefs  d 

Horfe,  which  Apod  on  the  Top  of  the  B^  p  f 

£?rt; 

\  J  ln  build  fuch  a  Stable  to  put  him  in  (f). 
f'xhe  chief  fL  r*«al,a  or  Markers,  were, 

Boarium ,  for  Oxen  a™  ^  this  For»»,  that  it  took 

Propertius  (g) I  has  a .  pretg  r  ^  brought  from  fyw», 

its  Na«  ftomHf"!'"  fre?lS  2  been  ftollen  by  Cacus. 


Sd^SdXn“«  had  been  ftollen  b,  C«. 
Suarium ,  for  Swine. 

Pijlorium,  for  Bread.  _ 

fc^S^^2f.he«wMchwi» 
be  deferib’d  hereafter 


—  **  ”  /n  ran  7.  CO  Marlinn.  lib.  p 

.  (•>«*$  ££P,  #  co^J&i  a. 

(Sy  uh.^m^  v“’10< 
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in  this  part  of  the -.Forurn  flood  the  Roflra,  being  a  Suggefhm 
or  iort  or  Pulpit,  adorn’d  with  the  Beaks  of  Ships  taken  in  a  s,  ’ 
Fight  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Antmm  m  Italy ,  asL  J  (*)  informs 
us.  In  this  the  Catties  were  pleaded,  the  Orations  made,  and  foe 
F uneral  Panegyricks  fpokeby  Perfons  at  the  Team  of  the  r  Rein 
ons,  which  pious  Action  they  term’d  Defnntti^^^ 
Hard  by  was  fix  d  the  Puteal,  of  which  we  have  feveral  and 
very  different  Accounts  from  the  Criticks  ;  but  none  more  prob¬ 
able  than  the  Opinion  of  the  ingenious  Monfieur  Dacier  (b)  which 
ne  delivers  to  this  Purpofe.  ^  h  n 

*  The  Romans,  whenever  a  Thunderbolt  fell  upon  a  Place 
without  a  Roof,  took  care,  out  of  Superffition to  have  a  fort 
t  ^  Cfer  bmlt  over  it,  which  they  properly  call’d  Puteal  This 
had  the  Name  o ?  Puteal  Libonis,  and  Scnbonmm  Puteal  be- 
caufe  Scnbomm  Libo  erected  it  by  Order  of  the  Senate.  ’The 

(a)  fob.  8.  (b)  Dacier,  Notes  on  Horace,  lib.  2.  Sat.  6.  verf  35*. 


1 


CHAP.  VL 

0/  the  Portico’s,  Arches,  Columns,  and  Trophies. 

°,f  the  eminent  Buildings  of  the  City,  the 
o.  1  ORTICO  s  have  ever  had  an  honourable  Place.  They  were 
Structures  ot  curious  Work  and  extraordinary  Beauty  annex’d 
to  pubhck  Edifices  Sacred  or  Civil,  as  well  for  Ornament  as 
Ufe.  They  generally  took  their  Names  either  from  foe  Tern 
Ples  that  they  flood  near,  as  Portions  Concord:*,  QuirinLHen Z* 
ltA  ^%°r  %omf  the  Authors,  as  Portions  Portia,  Ottawa 
p  *f,  ^  °r/r™  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Building  as 
Portions  curva ,  fiadiatai  porphyretica  ;  Or  from  the  Shops  that 
were  kept  m  them,  as  Mar gant aria,  and  Argcntaria  ;  Or  from 
the  remarkable  Painting  in  them,  as  Portions  ffidis.  Europe  fofo 
Or  elfe  from  the  Places  to  which  they  join’d,  as  PorticJ Attyhi- 
theatn ,  Portions  Ciroi,  &o.  (a).  P 

P  a /rC0?, Were  f°metimcs  put  ^  very  ferious  Ufe,  ferv- 
g  for  foe^Aflemblies  of  the  Senate  on  feveral  Accounts.  Some¬ 
times  the  Jewellers,  and  fuch  as  dealt  in  the  mod  precious  Wares 
took  up  here  their  Standing,  to  expofe  their  Goods  to  Sale  ; 

M  Fabric ii  Roma,  cap.  13. 

B*  2  But 


*  ,  nr  thev  were  put  to,  was  the  Pleafure  of 

But  the  general  Ufe  that  th  y_w^  F  ^  .q  Summer,  and  m 

walking  or  riding ,  m  hem  ,  fcnt  piazzjs  in  Italy.  Velleius 

Winter  in  the  Dry,  ketl  P  ^  extreme  Corruption  of 

Paterculus  (-),  ^  ^  hS V%me  upon  the  otherwise  happy 

Se  “  3  *“  “  ”f 

“^""“seventh  Satyr  complains : 

J  .  c.  in  aua 
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And  -TJtven*"  .  . 

•  Ccc5  frluris  portions,  in  e}ua 
1 iateafix"*?1’  A'me]er,mm 

Gefiatur  Dmm*  l«f'  t„,ita  reJti  ?  , 

P  ttiJVZZhi‘  ™unU  nittt  ung'‘,a 

the  points,  {  Wealth  befto 


Vt**'  T  h  thc  Rich  their  Wealth  beftow, 

g^re^tJy^beborninMe, 

Or  rather  not  exp  Equipage  muft  run : 

Thro’  thick  and  lake, 

^  ^Maries  DryU 


ARCHES  were  publick  Buildings,  defijn^  for to  the 

Encouragement  of  noble  Enterpri^  ,  cither  won  a  Victory  of 
Honour  of  fuch  eminent  Pel[01^as  ^,d  refCu’d  the  Common- 
"inary  Canfequen«  ^>X1lanSer.  A.  M  to 
wealth  at  home  from  any  n0  mCaus  remarkable  tot 

were  plain  and  ru^e  £  fimes  no  Expences  were  thought 
Beauty  or  Stater  But  in  latt  hieheft  manner  fplendid 

too  great  for  the  rendnng  th^  * ®e  ufual  than  to  have  the 

« 2 

probably  ^ 
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four-fquare,  with  a  fpacious  arched  Gate  in  the  middle,  and  lit¬ 
tle  ones  on  each  fide.  Upon  the  vaulted  part  of  the  middle-Gate, 
frung  little  winged  Images,  reprefenting  Viftory,  with  Crowns 
in  their  Hands,  which  when  they  were  let  down,  they  put  upon 
the  Conqueror’s  Head  as  he  pafs’d  under  in  Triumph  (a). 

The  COLUMNS  or  Pillars  were  none  of  the  meaneft  Beau¬ 
ties  of  the  City.  They  were  at  laft  converted  to  the  fame  Defign 
as  the  Arches,  for  the  honourable  Memorial  of  fome  noble  Vi&ory 
or  Exploit,  after  they  had  been  a  long  time  in  Ufe  for  the  chief 
Ornaments  of  the  Sepulchres  of  great  Men  ;  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Homer ,  Iliad.  1 6.  where  Juno,  when  Ihe’s  foretelling  the 
Death  of  Sarpedon ,  and  fpeaking-  at  lalt  of  carrying  him°intQ 
his  own  Country  to  be  buried,  has  tbefe  Words ; 


I  Kitviyvmoi  tz,  %tcu  tz, 

'IviJ.da  tz  riiAfi  ts,  to  ydp  yifetz  gri  SravavTuv- 

There  lhall  his  Brothers  and  fad  Friends  receive 
The  breathlefs  Corps,  and  bear  it  to  the  Grave.  ' 

A  Pillar  lhall  be  reafd,  a  Tomb  be  laid, 

The  nobleft  Honour  Earth  can  give  the  Dead, 

The  Pillars  of  the  Emperours  “Trajan  and  Antoninus ,  have 
-been  extremely  admir’d  for  their  Beauty  and  curious  Work  ;  and 
therefore  deferve  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  former  was  fet  up  in  the  middle  of  Trajan’s  Forum ,  be¬ 
ing  compos’d  of  Four  and  twenty  great  Stones  of  Marble,  but  fo 
curioufly  cemented,  as  to  feem  one  intire  natural  Stone.  The 
Heighthwas  1 44  Foot, according  to  Eutropius  (b J  ;  tho’  Marti an{c) 
feems  to  make  them  but  128  :  Yet  they  are  really  reconcil’d,  if 
we  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  have  begun  the  Meafure  from  the  Pil¬ 
lar  it  felf,  and  the  other  from  the  Baits.  It  is  afeended  on  the  In- 
fide  by  i8y  winding  Stairs,  and  has  Forty  little  Windows  for 
the  Admiffion  of  the  Light.  The  whole  Pillar  is  incrufted  with 
Marble ;  in  which  are  exprefs’d  all  the  noble  Aftions  of  the  Em- 
perour,  and  particularly  the  Dacian  War.  One  may  fee  all  over 
the  feveral  Figures  of  Forts,  Bulwarks,  Bridges,  Ships,  &c.  and 
all  manner  of  Arms,  as  Shields,  Helmets,  Targets,  Swords, 
Spears,  Daggers,  Belts,  csrV.  together  with  the  feveral  Offices  and 
Employments  of  the  Soldiers  ;  fqme  digging  Trenches,  fome 
meafurmg  out  a  Place  for  the  Tents,  and  others  making  a 


(a)  FahiciiRmst,  cap.  14.  (b)  Hi  ft.  lib.  8.  (c)  Lib,  y  cap.  13, 

D  3  Trium- 
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Triumphal  Proceffion  0).  But  the  nobleft  Ornament  of  this  Pit- 
,”S  the  Statue  of  trap*  on  the  Top  of  a  Gigantic*  Bignefs; 
K„o  left  than  Twenty  Foot  high  He :  was  reprefentet i  m  a 
Toat  of  Armour  proper  to  the  General,  holding  in  his  Lef  Hand 
fsceK  in  his  flight  a  hollow  Globe  of  Gold,  m  which  h» 

„  a  j'LpQ  WPre  r^oolitcd  after  his  Death  (£)• 

Tte  Column  of  Antoninus  was  rais’d  in  Imitation  of  this,  which 
it  exceeded  only  in  one  Refpea,  that  twas  176  Foot  high  (c) ; 

Work  was  much  inferiour  to  the  former,  as  being  under-. 

J  Vpn^fn  thededining  Age  of  the  Empire.  The  Afcent  on  the 

Iniide  was  by  106  Stirs,  and  the  Windows  in  the  Sides  *6.  The 
Inline  was  Dy  Ornaments  were  of  the  fame  Nature  as 

gffii  -  And  on  the  Top  flood  a  Coloffu,  of  the  Empe- 
lour  naked,  as  appears  from  feme  of  his  Corns  (d) 

Bolh  theft  Columns  are  ftill  Handing  at  Rom ;  the  former  mod 
entire  But  Pope  Sixtus  the  firft,  intend  of  the  Two  Statues  of 
Ihe  Emperours,  fct  up  St.  Peter' s  on  the  Column  of  T«;«,  and 
P/jz/i’s  on  that  of  Antoninus  (^).  . 

Among  the  Columns  we  muft  not  pafs  by  th oMihanum  a* - 
veum ,  a  gilded  Pillar  in  the  Forum ,  Erected  by  Auguftus  CLefar 
at  which  all  the  High- ways  of  Italy  met,  and  were  concluded  (/) , 
From  this  they  counted  their  Miles,  at  the  End  of  every  Milefet- 
t:rp.  UD  a  Stone ;  whence  came  the  Phrafe  of  Primus  ab  Urbe 
Lapis f  and  the  like.  This  Pillar,  as  Mr.  Lajfels  informs  us,  is 

^  NormiSwe  forget  the  Columna  Bellica,  thus  defcrib’d  by  Ovid, 

Profpicit  a  tergo  fummum  brevis  area  Cvrcum , 

Efl  ibi  non  parvce  parva  columna  notx  : 

JLinc  folet  haft  a  manu  belli  pranuncia  rnitti  _ 

In  regem  &  gentem,  cum  placet  arma  capi  ( g) - 

Behind  the  Circus  on  the  level  Ground 
Stands  a  fmall  Pillar,  for  its  ufe  renown’d  ; 

Hence  ’tis  our  Herald  throws  the  fatal  Spear, 

Denotes  the  Quarrel,  and  begins  the  War. 

But  thofe  who  admire  Antiquity,  will  think  all  thefe  inferior 
to  the  Columna  Rojlrata ,  fet  up  to  the  Honour  of  C.  Duihus,  when 
he  had  gain’d  fo  famous  a  Victory  over  the  and  Sut- - 

Han  Fleets,  A.U.C.  493,  and  adorn’d  with  the  Beaks  ot  the  Vef- 

fels  taken  in  the  Engagement.  This  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Rome, 


(a)  labricius.  c.  7. 
(d)  lb.  (e)Cafal.Tar 


(b)  Cafalm  Par.  1.  c  1 1 .  (c)  MarUan.  1.  6.  c.  1  ?• 

I.C.I  I,  (  f)  Marlim .  1. 3 .  c.  18.  (e) Ovid.  laJi-C 
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and  never  fails  of  a  Vilit  from  any  curious  Stranger.  Thelnfcrip- 
tion  on  the  Balls  is  a  noble  Example  of  the  old  Way  of  Writing 
in  the  early  Times  of  the  Common-wealth.  Befides  this  ancient 
and  molt  celebrated  one,  there  were  feveral  other  Column a  rofirata 
erected  on  like  Occafions ;  as  particularly  four  by  Auguftus  C<efar 
after  the  Adi  an  Defeat  of  Antony ;  To  thefe  Virgil  alludes  • 

Addam  &  navali  furgentes  are  columnas  (a). 

The  Delign  of  the  Trophies  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
Explication :  The  Shape  of  them  cannot  be  better  underltood 
than  by  the  following  Defcription  of  the  Poet. 

Ingentem  quercum  decifis  undique  ramis 
Confiituit  tumulo ,  fulgentiaqiie  induit  Armay 
Meventi  duels  exuvias  ;  tibi  magne  Frophceum 
Bellipotens  :  apt  at  r  or  antes  [anguine  crifias , 

Felac,  me  trunca  viriy  &  bis  [ex  thoraca  petitum 
Perfoffumque  locis  :  clypeumque  ex  cere  finiftree 
Subligat ,  atqueen[em  cotta [ujpendit  eburmtm  (b). 

And  firlt  he  lopp’d  an  Oak’s  great  Branches  round ; 

The  Trunk  he  fatten’d  in  a  riling  Ground  : 

And  here  he  fix’d  the  fhining  Armour  on, 

The  mighty  Spoil  from  proud  Mezentius  won  : 

Above  the  Crett  was  plac’d,  that  drop  with  Blood, 

A  grateful  Trophy  to  the  warlike  God  • 

His  lhatter’d  Spears  Ituck  round  :  The  Corllet  too, 
Pierc’d  in  Twelve  places  hung  deform’d  below  : 

While  the  Left-fide  his  malty  Target  bears, 

The  Neck  the  glittering  Blade  he  brandilh’d  in  the  Wars, 

Of  thofe  Trophies  which  Marius  rais’d  after  the  Cimbric  War, 
ftill  remaining  at  Rome ,  we  have  this  Account  in  Fabricius  ;  “They 
are  "Two  Franks  o[  Marble  hung  round  with  Spoils  :  One  of  them  is 
cover'd  with  a  Scaly  Corjlet ,  with  Shields  and  other  Military  Orna¬ 
ments  :  Jufl  before  it ,  is  [eta  young  Man  in  the  P  oft ure  of  a  Captive 
with  his  Hands  tyed  behind  him ^  and  all  round  are  winged  Images  of 
pi  dory.  Fhe  other  is  [et  out  with  the  common  Military  Garb ,  having 
a  Shield  of  an  unequal  Round ,  and  Fwo  Helmets ,  one  open  and 
adorned  with  Crefisy  the  other  clofe  without  Crejls.  On  the  fame 
Frophy  is  the  Shape  of  a  Soldier's  Coat ,  with  feveral  other  Dejignsy 
which  by  reafon  of  the  Decay  of  the  Marble  y  are  very  difficult  to  be 
difeovered  (V). 

U)  Georg.  3.  (b)  virg.  Mneid.  11.  (c)  Fabricius,  cap.  14. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

*  Of  the  Bagnio’s,  Aquseduds,  Cloacas,  and  Pub  - 

lick  Ways. 

a  «  o-rpater  Inftance  of  the  Magnificence,  or 
•jHere  ca™obe  Romans,  than  their  noble  Bagnio’s ; 

rather  ^  7  obferves  (*),  that  they  were  built  ™  m°- 

Ammianus  Marcel  Provinces :  But  the  great  Valefius 

be  a  Corruption  of  Pifci- 
(^judges  the  Word  does  feme  Mealure  exte- 

narum.  And  th  which  has  been  fo  often  alledg  d 

nuate  one  of  that  Paffage  of  the  Hifto- 

againft .them,  £  Accounts  that  we  have  of  theirOrna- 

nan  ;  yet  the  Foaig  perhaps,  under  a  Cenfure 

meft fovoumble  than  the  former.  Senet'a  fpeaking  of  the 

?°  nV  Viis  Country -men  in  this  Refpedt,  complains,  That 
Luxury  of  his pCountry  m^t ^  Nic^  and  Deiicacy,  as 

they  were  am  thing  but  precious  Stones  (c). 

*  fcA°™r  °  willies  goo? old  FalU were  but  alive  to  fee  the 
And  Phny  willies  g°oa  Women  muft  have 

n  i he  Bafos  of  folid  Silver  (4  But  a  Defcription 
Aom  aToet  may,  perhaps,  be  more  diverting ;  and  llvs  Statjus 
has  obliged  us  with  in  his  Poem  upon  the  laths  of  Claudius 
Etrufcus,  Steward  to  the  Emperour  Claudius . 

Nil  ibi  plebeium  :  nufquam  Temefaa  vUebis 
/Fra  fed  Argent o  feltx  prop e Hit ur  unda ,  ' 

Arrentoque  cadit,  labrifque  nitentibus  wjlat 
Ddicias  mirata  fuas,  cf  abire  recufat. 

Nothing  there’s  vulgar  :  not  the  faireft  Brafs 
In  all  the  glittering  Stru&ure  ^claims  a  Place. 

From  Silver-Pipes  the  happy  Waters  flow, 
in  Silver-Cifterns  are  receiv’d  below.  


(a)  Amman.  Marcell .  lib.  16. 
(i)  Lib.  33.  cap.  1  a. 


( b )  N ota  ad  Locum,  (e)  fy'ft-  861 


See 
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See  where  with  noble  Pride  the  doubtful  Stream 

Stands  fix’d  in  wonder  on  the  finning  Brim ; 

Surveys  its  Riches,  and  admires  its  State ; 

Loth  to  be  ravifh’d  from  the  glorious  Seat. 

The  moft  remarkable  Bagnio’s  were  thofe  of  the  Emperours 
Dioclefian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  ;  great  part  of  which  are 
ftandino-  at  this  Time,  and  with  the  vaft  high  Arches,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  andltately  Pillars,  the  extraordinary  Plenty  of  foreign  Marble, 
the  curious  vaulting  of  the  Roofs,  the  prodigious  Number  of 
fpacious  Apartments,  and  a  Thoufand  other  Ornaments  and 
Conveniencies,  are  as  pleafing  a  Sight  to  a  Traveller  as  any  other 
Antiquities  in  Rome. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Nymph  as  a ;  a  kind  of  Grottos  facred 
to  the  Nymphs,  from  whofe  Statues,  which  adorn’d  them,  of 
from  the  Waters  and  Fountains  which  they  afforded,  their  Name 
is  evidently  derived.  A  ftiort  Effay  of  the  famous  Lucas  Holfie- 
nlus  on  the  old  Picture  of  a  Nymph  amm  dug  up  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Palace  of  the  Barberini ,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fourth 
Tome  of  Guevius' s  Fhefaurus ,  p.  1800. 

The  Aquaduffs  were,  without  Qucftion,  fome  of  thenoblefl 
Defigns  of  the  old  Romans.  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus ,  a  Roman 
Author,  and  a  Perfon  of  Confular  Dignity,  who  has  compil’d  a 
whoiq  Treatife  on  this  Subject,  affirms  them  to  be  the  cleared: 
Token  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Empire.  The  firft  Invention  of 
them  is  attributed  to  Appius  C laudlus ,  A.U.C.  441 ,  who  brought 
Water  into  the  City  by  a  Channel  of  Eleven  Miles  in  Length. 
But  this  was  very  inconfiderable  to  thofe  that  were  afterwards 
carried  on  by  the  Emperours  and  other  Perfons  ;  feveral  of 
which  were  cut  thro’  the  Mountains,  and  all  other  Impedi¬ 
ments  for  above  Forty  Miles  together  ;  and  of  fuch  an  height, 
that  a  Man  on  Horfeback,  as  Procopius  informs  us,  might  ride 
thro’  them  without  the  lead:  Difficulty  (a).  But  this  is  meant 
only  of  the  conftant  Courfe  of  the  Channel ;  for  the  Vaults  and 
Arches  were  in  fome  Places  109  Foot  high  (J>).  Procopius  (c) 
makes  the  Aquaduffs  but  Fourteen  :  Vlffor  (d)  has  enlarg’d  the 
Number  to  Twenty  :  In  the  Names  of  them  the  Waters  only 
were  mention’d ;  as  Aqua  Claudia ,  Aqua  Appia,  &c. 

The  noble  Poet  Rutilius  thus  touches  on  the  Aquaduffs,  in 
his  ingenious  Itinerary  : 

(a)  Procopus,  de  bell.  Goth  lib.  i.  (b)  Sext.  Jul.  Front  in.  (c)  De  hello 
Gith,  lib.  1.  (d)  Pefciiy.  Ur  h.  Papon. 
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Quid  loquar  aerio  pendentes  fornice  rtvas , 

Qua  vix  imbriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas  ? 

Hos  potius  dicas  crevijfe  in  fydera  monte s , 

“stale  Gigantetim  Graecia  laudat  opus  (a). 

What  fhould  I  fing  how  lofty  Waters  flow 
From  airy  Vaults,  and  leave  the  Ram  below. 

While  conquer’d  Iris,  yields  with  her  unequal  Bow? 

Bold  Typhon  here  had  fpar’d  his  Strength  and  Skill, 

And  reach’d  Jove's  Walls  from  any  Angle  Hill. 

But  that  which  Pliny  calls  Opus  omnium  maximum,  were  the 
Cloaca  or  common  Gutters  for  the  Conveyance  ot  Dirt  and  Filth. 
And  becaufe  no  Authority  can  be  better  than  his,  we  may  venture 
to  borrow  the  whole  Account  of  them  from  the  fame  Place, 

Cloaca;  Opus  omnium  maximum ,  &c.  . 

<  Th i  Cloaca,  the  greateft  of  all  the  Works,  he  contrived  by 
4  undermining  and  cutting  thro’  the  Seven  Hills  upon  which 
«  Rome  is  feated,  making  the  City  hang,  as  it  were,  between  Hea- 
‘  vcn  and  Earth,  and  capable  of  being  fail  d  under.  M.Agntf* 
t  in  his  Edilefhip,  made  no  lefs  than  Seven  Streams  meet  toge- 
<  ther  under  Ground  in  one  main  Channel,  with  fucharapidCur- 
*  rent,  as  to  carry  all  before  them  that  they  met  with  m  their 
4  Paffage.  Sometimes,  when  they  are  violently  fwell  d  with  im- 
‘  moderate  Rains,  they  beat  with  exceffive  Fury  againfl the JPa- 
4  ving  at  the  Bottom,  and  on  the  Sides.  _  Sometimes  in  a  Flood, 
4  the  ‘Tiber  Waters  oppofe  them  in  their  Courfe;  and  the 
4  two  Streams  encounter  with  all  the  Fury  imaginable  , 

4  vet  the  Works  preferve  their  old  Strength,  without  anylenhble 
4  Damage.  Sometimes  huge  Pieces  of  Stone  and  Timber,  or  ft 
4  like  Materials,  are  carried  down  the  Channel,  and  yet  the  Fa¬ 
's  brick  receives  no  Detriment.  Sometimes  the  Rums  of  whole 
4  Buildings  deftroy’d  by  Fire  or  other  Cafualties,pr£Ts  heavily 
4  upon  the  Frame.  Sometimes  terrible  Earthquakes  {hake  th 
4  very  Foundations,  and  yet  they  (till  continue  impregnable  al- 
«  moft  8oo  Years  fince  they  were  firft  laid  by  Tarqwmus  {bp 
Very  little  inferiour  to  the  Works  already  mention  d,  w 
the  Publick  Ways,  built  with  extraordinary  Charge,  to  a  great 
Sittance  from  the  City  on  all  Sides.  They  were  genera  ly  paved 
with  Flint;  tho’  fometimes,  and  efpeciaUy  without  the  Uty, 
with  Pebbles  and  Gravel.  The  moft  noble,  m  all  RefpeUs,  wa. 

(<?)  Kutil  Ittm&r .  lib.  i.  f)  Tim,  lib.  3 6.  cap.  if. 
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the  Via  Appia,  taking  its  Name  from  the  Author  Appius,  the 
fame  that  invented  the  Cloaca:.  This  was  carried  to  fuch avail 
Length,  that  Procopius  ( a )  reckons  it  a  very  good  five  Days  Jour¬ 
ney  to  reach  the  End :  And  Lipfius  (b)  computes  it  at  35-0  Miles. 
An  Account  of  as  much  of  this  Way  as  lies  between  Rome  and 
Naples ,  the  Right  Reverend  the  prefent  Lord  Bilhop  of  Sarum , 
has  oblig’d  us  with  in  his  Letters  (c)  :  He  tells  us,  ’tis  Twelve 
Foot  broad;  all  made  of  huge  Stone,  molt  of  them  Blue-  and 
they  are  generally  a  F oot  and  a  half  large  on  all  Sides.  And  pre- 
fently  after,  admiring  the  extraordinay  Strength  of  the  Work, 
he  fays,  That  tho’  it  has  lafted  above  1800  Years,  yet,  in  moll 
Places,  ’tis  for  feveral  Miles  (d)  together  as  intire  as  when  it 
was  firlt  made.  And  as  to  the  Via  Flaminia ,  the  next  Caufey 
of  Note,  the  fame  Author  obferves,  That  tho’  it  be  not  indeed 
fo  intire  as  the  former,  yet  there  is  enough  left  to  raife  a  juft 
Idea  ©f  the  Roman  Greatnefs. 

I  mull  defire  leave  to  conclude  this  Subjedl  with  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Epigram  of  Janus  Vitalis ,  an  Italian  Poet. 


Quid  Romam  in  media  quarts  novus  advena  Roma, 
Et  Roms  in  Roma  nil  reperis  media  ? 

Afpice  murorum  moles ,  praruptaque  fa.xa , 
Ohrutaque  horrenti  ^uafla  '1  be  at  r  a  fitu  : 

Hate  funt  Roma :  Video’  velut  ipfa  c.adamra  tantce 
Ur  bis  adhuc  fpirent  imperiofa  minus  ? 

Visit  ut  hac  rnundum,  nifa  eft  fe  vincere  :  i)icit% 
Afe  non  viftum  ne  quid  in  orbe  foret. 

Hinc  viSla  in  Roma  yiftrix  Roma  Mafepulta  eft 7 
Atque  eadem  vidtrix  yiclaq&e  Roma  fuit. 

Albula  Romani  reftat  nunc  naraims  index , 

Qui  quoque  nunc  rapidis  fertur  in  cequor  aquis. 

Difce  hinc  quid  pojftt  for  tuna ;  immota  labafcunt , 
Et  qua:  perpetuo  funt  agitata,  manent. 


To  feek  for  Rome,  vain  Stranger,  art  thou  come, 

And  find’ll  no  Mark,  within  Rome’s  Walls,  of  Rome  1 
See  here  the  craggy  Walls,  the  Tow’rs  defac’d, 

And  Piles  that  frighten  more  than  once  they  pleas’d : 
See  the  vail  Theatres,  a  fhapelefs  Load, 

And  Sights  moreTragick  than  they  ever  lhow’d: 


(a)  DeJBell.Goth.  lib.  1.  (b)  DsMagn.Rom.  (c)  Letter 4th.  (d)  ibhU 

This,, 
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This,  this  is  Rome  ;  Her  haughty  Carcafs  fpread 
Still  awes  in  Ruin,  and  commands  when  dead. 

The  Subjett  World  firft  took  from  her  their  Fate ;  o 
And  when  Ihe  only  flood  unconquer’d,  yet  > 

Her  felt  Ihe  laft  fubdu’d,  to  make  the  Work  compleat.  3 
But  ah  !  fo  dear  the  fatal  1  riumph  coft. 

That  conqu’ring  Rome  is  in  the  conquer’d  loft. 

Yet  rolling  Tiber  {till  maintains  his  Stream, 

Sweil’d  with  the  Glories  of  the  Roman  Name. 

Strange  Power  of  Fate !  unfhaken  Moles  muft  wafte  J 
While  Things  that  ever  move,  for  ever  laft. 
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Gf  the  Religion  ^  the  Romans. 


Of  the  Religion  and  Morality  of  the  Romans 

in  General, 


RELIGION  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
Eftablifhing  of  Civil  Government,  is  a  Truth  fo  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  fort  of  Perfons,  that  we 
meet  with  too  many  who  are  unwilling  to  allow 
any  other  Defign  in  facred  Inffitutions.  As  to  the 
Romans,  it  has  been  univerfally  agreed,  That  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Fortune  were  ingag’d  in  a  fort  of  noble  Contention  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Grandeur  and  Happinefs  of  that  People. 
And  a  Judge  not  fulpeaed  of  Partiality  in  the  Cafe,  has  conclud¬ 
ed  the  latter  to  be  only  a  Confequence  of  the  former.  For  licit- 
gion,  fays  he  (si),  produc  d  good  L,aws,  good  Laws  pood  Fortune, 
and  good  Fortttne  a  good  End  tn  whatever  they  undertook.  Nor 
perhaps,  has  he  drain’d  the  Panegyrick  much  too  high,  when  he 
tells  us,  Tha t  for  fever al  Ages  together,  never  was  the  Fear  of 
God  more  eminently  confpicuous  than  in  that  Re  public  k  (b). 
’Twas  this  Confideration  which  made  the  great  St .  Auftin  ob- 
ferve  (c).  That  God  would  not  give  Heaven  to  the  Romans 


(a)  Machiaveh  Difcourfe  on  Livy,  lib,  x.  cap,  i  u 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  4,  cap.  if. 


lb)  Ibid.  ( c )  Dr, 
becaufe 
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liecaufe  they  were  Heathens ;  but  he  gave  them  the  Empire  of  the 
World  becaufe  they  were  Virtuous.  And  indeed,  in  their  more 
sxeneral  Virtues  their  Prance  inclin’d  rather  to  theExcefs  than  the 
Defeft  •  Thus  were  they  devout  to  Superftition ;  valiant  to  a 
Contempt  of  Life,  and  an  inconliderate  courting  of  Danger :  F ru- 
eal  and  Temperate  in  the  firft  Ages,  to  a  voluntary  Abftinence 
prom  agreeable  Pleafures  and  Convenience;  Conftant  feveral 
times  to  the  Occafion  of  their  own  Ruin,  and  rather  Rigorous 
than  Tuft  A  tedious  Account  of  the  Decu,  Regulus,  Fabric ius 
Scavold  &c-  would  be  needlefs  even  to  a  School-boy, 
•who  is’feldom  unfurnilhed  with  a  ftock  of  fuch  Hiftories. 

Rut  we  muft  by  no  means  omit  a  moft  noble  Saying  of  Cicero, 
to  this  Purpofe,  in  his  Oration  about  the  Anfwer  of  the  Arufpi- 
ceS'  i Quam  volumus  licet ,  Patres  Confer ipti,  nos  amemus\  tamen 
7lu  rimer o  ILifpanos ,  nec  rohore  Gallos ,  nec  calliditate  Pcenos,nec 
artibus  Graces ;  nec  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  Gentis  Cif  Terradomefiico 
nativoquefenfu  halos  ipfos  &  Latinos, fed Pietateac  Religione,atque 
hac  una  fapientia  quod  Deorum  immortahnm  Numine  omnia  regi 
vubernarictue  perfpeximus ,  omnes  Gentes  Nationefque  fuperavrmus. 

But  ’twill  naturally  be  objected,  That  whatever  Harangues  we 
make  upon  the  Juftice,  Temperance,  and  other  celebrated  Virtues 
of  the  old  Romans ,  they  at  laft  degenerated  into  the  moft  luxu¬ 
rious  and  extravagant  People  in  the  World.  Every  Page  of  their 
own  Satyrifts  is  a  very  good  Argument  for  this  Opinion  ;  behdes 
the  numerous  Complaints  of  their  Hiftonans  and  other  Writers. 
Now  tho’  Lipftus  has  undertaken  to  bring  them  off  clear  from 
all  fuch  Imputations ;  yet,  I  think,  we  muft  be  forc’d  to  allow, 
that  they  did  indeed  debafe  the  noble  and  generous  Spirit  of 
their  Anceftors  ;  and  this  Corruption  was,  without  Doubt,  the 
only  Caufe  of  the  Decleniion  and  final  Ruin  of  the  Empire.  But 
as  we  are  not  to  give  over  the  Caufe  of  Virtue  on  Account  of  the 
Debauchery  of  latter  Times,  fo  we  have  little  Reafonto  exalt  the 
eminent  Qualities  of  the  old  Romans  to  fo  high  a  Pitch  as  fome 
imagine.  There’s  no  Neceflity  of  making  a  Hero  of  every  Com 
ful  or  fancying  every  one  who  was  eminently  lerviceable  to  the 
Republick,  to  have  been  a  Perfon  of  confummated  Virtue.  So 
that  when  we  meet  in  Roman  Authors  fuch  extravagant  En¬ 
comiums  of  their  Anceftors,  we  may  conclude,  that  what  Horace 
has  obferv’d  in  reference  to  Poetry,  will  hold  altogether  as  well 
in  this  Cafe :  The  Generality  of  People  being  fo  ftrangely  tran- 
fported  with  the  Love  and  Admiration  of  Antiquity,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  more  ufual  than  to  meet  with  fuch  a  Perfon  as  he 

defcribes,  n  , 

•  (Jui 
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Qui  redit  ad  Fajfos ,  &  virtutem  ajlimat  annis 
Miraturque  mhil  mfi  quod  Libitina  facravit.  * 


That  when  he’d  try  a  Man’s  Pretence  to  Fame 
Runs  to  his  Chronicle  to  find  his  Name : 

Thinks  Virtue  better  for  its  Age,  like  Wine  • 
And  only  likes  what  Death  has  made  Divine,’ 


For  we  may  often  obferve,  that  their  very  PaneevrirH  ,mn» 
the  honeft  People  of  the  firft  ’Ages  of  the 

prefent  them  rather  as  a  fort  of  rude,  unpoliih’d  Mortals  than 
Perfons  eminent  for  any  noble  Endowments.  So  Juvenal,  Sat  1 1 


■ - -Saturabat  glebula  talis 

Tatrem  ipfum  turbamque  cafe ;  qua  feta  jacebae 
Uxor ,  off  infantes  ludebant  quatuor ,  unus 
Vernula,  tres  domini:  Sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 
A  fcrob:  vel  felco  redeuntibus  altera  caena 
Amplior ,  C35  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  oil a. 


* - —This  little  Spot  of  Earth,  well  till’d, 

A  numerous  Family  with  plenty  fill’d. 

The  good  old  Man  and  thrifty  Houfewife  fpent 
Their  Days  in  Peace,  and  fatten’d  with  Content  - 
Enjoy’d  the  Dregs  of  Life,  and  liv’d  to  lee  5 
A  long,  defcending,  healthful  Progeny. 

The  Men  were  fafiiion’d  in  a  larger  Mould  - 
The  Women  fit  for  Labour,  Big  and  Bold.  ’ 

Gigantick  Hinds,  as  foon  as  Work  was  done 
To  their  huge  Pots  of  boiling  Pulfe  would  run. 

Pell  to,  with  eager  Joy,  on  homely  Food, 

And  their  large  Veins  beat  ftrong  with  whollom  Blood. 

[  Mr.  John  Dry  den,  Junf 


But  the  Account  which  P  erf  us  gives  us  of  Titus  Quintius, ,  the 
old  Country  Di&ator,  has  fomething  more  of  Ridiculous  in  it. 


Unde  Remus,  fulcoque  terens  Dentalia  Quintf, 
Mem  trepida  ante  boves  Didlatorem  induit  uxor  ; 
L/  tua  aratra  domum  Lidlor  tulit  (a)  _ _ . 


(«)  Terf.  fat,  s, 


Where 
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Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Qumtius  born, 

Whofe  (hiring  Plow-fhare  was  in  Furrows  worn. 

We  mutt  therefore  allow  every  Age  its_  ^niou^Mon- 
and  Commendation  ,  an  (,  Citizens  hv’d  <• mrng  tit 

latter  (a). 

(a)  Refleft  upon  the  Genius  of  the  Romm  People,  4* 


CHAP.  ii. 

0/  the  Lupcrci,  Lupercalia,  Zee.  0/  the  Potitii 

Pinarii ;  and  of  the  hxvA  Brothers. 
npHE  Places  of  Worihip  having  been  already  ^nbd,  the 

I  f  SS  £&±S 

~ons  and  yet  has i  employ ft  Order  of  the  Priefts  were  the  Ltt- 

'sS£% ^gaSESs 

ernsst 

^nvl  S  J  TU  Lupercalia.  as  Plutarch  obferves, 
ZUtma“‘-  SeS  to  have  beeifa  Eeaft  of 

thev,hich  fcrim  itsNaSe  from/*®  to  purlfie: 
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And  the  very  Day  of  the  Celebration  was  anciently  call’d 
Februaca  (a). 

The  Ceremony  was  very  Angular  and  ftrange. 

In  the  fir  ft  Place,  there  was  a  Sacrifice  kill’d  of  Goats  and  a 
Dog.  Then  two  Children,  Noblemens  Sons,  being  brought  thi¬ 
ther,  fome  of  the  Luperci  ftain’d  their  Fore-heads  with  the  bloody 
Knife,  while  others  wip’d  it  off  with  Locks  of  Wool  dipp’d  in 
Milk  ;  The  Boys  mull  always  laugh  after  their  Fore-heads  have 
been  wip’d :  This  done,  having  cut  the  Goats  Skins  into  Thongs, 
they  run  about  the  Streets  all  naked  but  their  Middle,  and  lafti 
all  that  they  meet  in  their  Proceffion.  The  young  Women  never 
take  any  Care  to  avoid  the  Stroaks,  but  rather  ofter  themfelves  of 
their  own  Accord,  fancying  them  to  be  great  Helpers  of  Concep¬ 
tion  and  Delivery  (b).  Tney  run  naked,  becaufe  Pan  is  always 
painted  fo.  They  facrificed  a  Goat,  becaufe  the  fame  Deity  was 
fuppos’d  to  have  Goat’s  Feet ;  which  gave  Occafion  to  his  common 
Epithet  of  Capripes.  As  for  the  Dog  we  meet  with  in  the  Sacri¬ 
fice,  ’twas  added  as  a  neccfiary  Companion  of  a  Shepherd,  and 
becaufe  of  the  natural  Antipathy  between  them  and  Wolves. 

Some  have  fancied  with  Plutarch ,  that  thefe  Lupercalia  were  in- 
ftituted  in  Honour  of  the  Wolf  that  preferv’d  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Others  carry  their  Original  much  higher,  and  tell  us,  that  they 
were  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander ,  before  the  time  of  /Eneas. 

There  were  two  Companies  of  the  Luperci ,  the  Fabiani  and 
Quindiham  ■  one  for  Romulus ,  the  other  for  Remus  :  They  took 
their  Names  from  Fabius  and  Qmn&ilius ,  two  of  their  Mafters 
or  Chief  Priefts  (c).  Dion.  Cajfius  tells  us,  that  a  third  fort  of 
Priefts,  defign’d  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Lupercalia ,  were  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Honour  of  Julius  Cafar  (d). 

Suetonius  (<?)  reckons  the  Lupercalia  among  the  ancient  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  reftor’d  by  Augujtus :  And  Onuph.  Paninius  aflures  us 
they  Continu’d  in  Rome  till  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Anajlajius. 

Potitii  and  PinariiJ  The  Potitii  and  Pmarii  were  of  equal 
Antiquity  with  the  former.  They  owe  their  Inftitution  to  the 
fame  Author,  upon  the  following  Account : 

After  the  killing  of  Chcus ,  a  Gyant  that  had  ftole  fome  of 
Hercules's  Cattle,  the  Booty-  that  he  brought  through  Italy 
Irom  Spain  ;  the  Shepherds  and  ignorant  People  of  the  Country, 
gathering  in  great  Flocks  about  the  Stranger,  at  laft  brought  him 
bcfo,re  Evander.  The  King,  after  Examination,  finding  him  to 


(a)  Plutarch,  in  Renml.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Sext.  To??).  Fejltts,  &  Ovid.  Fafl. 
(*)  F/k.  44*  (f)  in  Auguft,  cap.  31. 

E  -  be 
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_  „  PprCnn  that  his  Mother,  the  Prophetefs 


be  in  all  Wf- 

Car  went  a ,  had  told  him  ft  .  Honour,  and  offer’d 

a  God,  immediately  “^g^^rb^fteYoke  ;  qrdain- 
for  a  Sacrifice  a  young  {hould  be  repeated  in  a  Solemn 

ing,  that  the  fame  ?eyrformance  of  thefe  Rites  he  corn- 

manner  every  Year.  ..  and  Pinar^  tWo  of  the  No- 

mitted  to  the  Care  ot  tn  in  thofc  Parts.,  There  goes 

bleft  Families,  and  of  b  K  p  late  to  the  Sacri¬ 

st  Story,  that  the  ^^SThe  Entrails,  they  were,  by  way 
dec,  fo  as  to  lofe  t  ever  tailing  them  for  the  future : 

of  Punifhment,  deband  f  Name  from  Hunger  But 

And  hence  fome  deriv  n  for  wemay  as  well  derive 

enjoy’d  the  Entrails,  as  IM 

of  the  P°‘H"  “ 

tij,  ^•naRrKsSt&as  » 


Cenfor,  they  got  Leave  " ^  Jfof  one  Year  the  whole  Fa* 
charg’d  by  Servants,  in  th< :  C  ^P  ^  Thirty  of  them  were 

'SYy  jS*K £  C  A%i'«  “ WS  Ey“  “  “  J”d8' 

to  make  a  folemn  Sacrifice  for  a  ®ienmg  ^  At  iafi  {he 

Twelve  Sons  affifting  her  a  way  ^  gQns  when  Romulus ,  to 
had  the  ill  Fortune  to  loft  one  himfdf  t0  fill  up  the 

Ihew  his  Gratitude  and  R  P  » Company  the  Name  of  Fr«#r« 
Number  in Lf“s.R^°£?.^in  great  Repute  at  Rome ;  they  held  the 
.jirvahSm  This  Order  b  8  j  never  loft  it  upon  Account 

Dipity  always  for  their  we  ,  other  Accident  (0-  They 

of  Imprifonment,  Baniihmet  t,  y  Solemnity,  Crowns  made 
wore  on  their  Heads,  at  the fTu  oft  Laurentiazt  fir  ft  prefented 

afEarsofCorn,uponaTradmontha^wiii  ^  ^  itwa$ 

Romulus  with  fuch  an  one  (d).  d  the  Divifions 

their  Bnfmefs  to  take  Care  of  *e  »™aar  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

the  fame  Account  as  the  Fratres  Armies. 


(a)  Lib.  9.  (*)  Libr»  •  W  P^Li7>  C*Z‘  (d)  T°m^  i<C<H  A  ft 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Augurs,  Auguries,  &c. 


THE  Invention  of  Soothfaying  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
X  Chaldeans  ;  from  them  the  Art  pafs’d  to  the  Grecians  ;  the 
Grecians  deliver’d  it  to  the  Tufcans,  and  they  to  the  Latins  and  the 
Romans.  The  Name  of  the  Augurs  is  deriv’d  by  fome,  ab  Avium 
geftu\  by  others  ab  Avium  gamut :  Either  from  the  Motion  and 
Adlions,  or  from  the  Chirping  and  Chattering  of  Birds.  Romulus 
was  himfelf  an  extraordinary  Proficient  in  this  Art  (a),  and  there¬ 
fore  as  he  divided  his  City  into  Three  Tribes,  fo  he  conftituted 
Three  Augurs ,  One  for  every  T ribe.  There  was  a  Fourth  added 
fome  time  after,  probably  by  Servius  T Alius ,  who  increas’d  the 
Tribes  to  that  Number.  Thefe  Four  being  all  chofen  out  of  the 
P atricii  or  Nobility,  in  the  Year  of  the  City  45-4,  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  with  much  Difficulty,  procur’d  an  Order,  that  Five 
Perfons,  to  be  ele&ed  out  of  the  Commons,  ffiould  be  added  to 
the  College(Q.  Afterwards  Sylla  the  Dictator y A. U.C. 671,: made  the 
number  up  Fifteen  (c).  The  eldeft  of  thefe  had  the  Command  of 
the  reft,  and  was  honour’d  with  the  Title  of  Magijler  Collegii  (d.) 

Their  Bufinefs  was  to  interpret  Dreams,  Oracles,  Prodigies, 
&c.  And  to  tell  whether  any  Addon  ffiould  be  fortunate  or  preju¬ 
dicial  to  any  particular  Perfons,  or  to  the  whole  Common-wealth. 
Upon  this  Account  they  very  often  occafion’d  the  difplacing  of 
Magiftrates,  the  deferring  of  Publick  Affemblies,  £gV,  when¬ 
ever  the  Omens  prov’d  unlucky. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  Auguries ,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  an  Account  of  the  two  chief  Terms  by  which 
they  are  diftinguiffi’d  in  Authors,  dextratm&finiftra,  Thefe  being 
differently  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins ,  and  very  often  by  the 
Latins  themfelves,  (who  fometimes  fpeak  agreeably  to  the  Grecian 
Cuftoms,  fometimes  according  to  their  own,)  have  given  Occafion 
to  many  Miftakes,  which  may  be  all  clear’d  up  by  this  eafy  Ob- 
fervation  ;  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  deriving  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  their  Omens  from  the  Eaftern  Quarter,  the  former  turn’d 
towards  the  North,  and  fo  had  the  Ealt  on  their  Right  Hand, 
the  latter  towards  the  South,  and  therefore  had  the  Eaft  on  their 
Left.  JAid.  Bullenger,  de  Augur.  &  Aujpic.  L.  2.  C.  2. 


(a)  Autarch  inR otn.  ( b )  Liv.  lib,  Jo.  (V)  Herns Epitom,  Liv.  lib.  89. 
(d)  4k?;,  ab  Ala:.  lib.  j.  cap.  19.  £2  ’  Jhcrs 
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There  are  l  ive  .forts  of  Auguries  mention'd  in  Authors. 

1  From  the  Appearances  in  Heaven  ;  as  Thunder,  Lighting, 

Comets^and  taf  the ^eft1;^Wtu:ther"the  N'umber^of 

Stroaks  were  even ofodd,  £*.  Only  the  Matter  of  the  College 

COUlF^omBirds°rwhenM  they  had  theName  of  Aajfkes,  of n. 

2.  From  Bir  C ^BirdsfurnWd  them  with  Obfervations  from 
and  confpicto.  Soi  others  from  their  flying.  The  former 

their  chf™g°lthe  fat|’r  pr(Spetes.  Of  the  firfl  fort  were  Crows, 
they  call  dOf  ’  other,  Eagles, Vultures, Bunards,  and  the  like. 

PlFm  A^t^ing  otT(^h  Aefe  forts  of  Jttguries,  the  Obferver  flood 
jdortnctaiv  0  cover’d  in  a  Gown  peculiar  to  his 

upon  a  lower  with  h,sHeM«vetdpFa(;e  ^  ^ 

°ffipj  out  th /Helens  into  four  Temp l a  or  Quarters,  with  his 
mark  d  out  the  ^vuis  a  uftle  turning  at  one  End : 

Se  he ^  flay’d8  waiting  for  the  Omen  ;  which  never  figni- 
This  done,  n  ■  y  fir£nM  b  another  of  the  fame  fort. 

fied  *  (Sickens  kept  in  a  Coop  or  Penn  for  this  purpofe. 

manner  of  divining  from  them  was  as  follows  :  betimes  in 
the  TvCning  the  Augur  that  was  to  make  the  Obfervation  call  d 
SS/fc,  (tho’  perhaps  the  Keeper  of  the  Chickens 
from  he vi  M  ’  n  •  tbe  place  commanding  a  general 

Silen-^order’d  the  Penn  to  be  open’d,  and  threw  down  a  handful 
v  t  mmhs  or  Corn  If  the  Chickens  did  not  immediately  run  flut- 
ttriS  ro  tteMea”'  if  they  fetter'd  it  with  their  Wings  ;  ,f  the, 
wenfby  without  taking  notice  of  it,  or  if  they  lew  away,  he 

Omen  was  reckon’d  unfortunate,  and  to  portend  nothing  but  Dan 

°  Since  •  But  if  they  leap’d  prefently  out  of  the  Penn  and 
fell  ro  fc  grcSlly  as  to  et  fome  of  their  mL.  drop  out  of  their 

SS^:v^rr?ll 

Sum  slliftirnum,  and  TripudmmTomvium  in  Feftus,  bothderiv 

ftT  From™aftsf2U®e,thk  Refits  reckons  them  up,  were 
Wolves  Foxes,  Goats,  Heifers,  Affes,  Rams,  Hares,  Weefeis, 
and  Mice  The  general  Obfervations  about  them  were,  Whe- 
tivfr  they6  appear’d^  in  a  ftrange  Place  or  croft'd  the  Way  ;  or, 
whether  they  run  to  the  Right  or  the  Left,  are. _ ^ 

i  (a)  AleX'riAUxi cap.  19.  ,  ib  idem,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  ^ 
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y.  The  lad  fort  of  Divination  was  from  what  they  call’d  Dine, 
or  unufual  Accidents  to  any  Perfon  or  Place :  As  Sneezing,  Stum¬ 
bling,  feeing  Apparitions,  hearing  drange  Voices,  the  falling  of 
Salt  upon  the  Table,  the  fpilling  of  Wine  upon  one’s  Cloaths,  the 
meeting  a  Wolf,  a  Fox,  a  Hare,  a  Bitch  with  Whelp,  &c. 

We  may  obferve,  that  tho’  any  Augur  might  take  an  Obfer- 
vation  ;  yet  the  judging  of  the  Omen  was  left  to  the  Decifion  of 
the  whole  College  (a), 

Cicero  has  fufficiently  expos’d  thefe  Auguries ,  especially  that 
about  the  Chickens,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Divination , 

The  learned  Mr.  0 . IV.  has  taken  notice,  that  the  Emperors 
affum’d:  the  Office  of  Augurs ,  as  well  as  of  Pontiffs ,  as  appears 
from  feveral  Coins  of  Julius ,  Augufius,  Vefpafian,  per  us ,  &c. 
which  have  the  Augurs  Enligns  upon  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Arufpices  and  Pontifices. 

TH  E  Arufpices  had  this  Name  ab  aris  afpiciendis ,  from  looking 
upon  the  Altars  ;  as  ab  extis  infpiciendis ,  they  wrere  call’d 
Extifpices :  They  owe  their  Qriginal  to  Romulus ,  who  borrow’d  the 
Inditution  from  the  Tfufcans.  The  fufcans  receiv’d  it,  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  Tradition  goes,  from  a  Boy  that  they  ftrangely  plough’d  up  out 
of  the  Ground,  who  oblig’d  them  with  a  Difcovery  of  all  the  My- 
fteries  belonging  to  this  Art  ( b .)  At  firft  only  the  Natives  of  Tufcany 
exercis’d  this  Office  at  Rome  ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  an 
Order,  That  twelve  of  the  Sons  of  the  principal  Nobility  fhould 
be  fent  into  that  Country  to  be  inflr lifted  in  the  Rites  and  Cere¬ 
monies  of  their  Religion,  of  which  this  Secret  was  a  chief  Part  (c), 
The  Bufinefs  of  th e  Arufpices  was  to  look  upon  the  Beads  offer’d 
in  Sacrifice,  and  by  them  to  divine  the  Succefs  of  any  Enterprize. 
They  took  their  Obfervations  from  Four  Appearances, 

i.  From  the  Beads  before  they  were  cut  up. 

2.  From  the  Entrails  of  thofe  Beads  after  they  were  cut  up. 

3.  From  the  Flame  that  us’d  to  rife  when  they  were  burning, 

4.  From  the  Flower  or  Bran,  from  the  Frankincenfe,  Wine 
and  Water  that  they  us’d  in  the  Sacrifice. 

In  the  Beads,  before  they  were  cut  up,  they  took  Notice,  Whe¬ 
ther  they  were  forcibly  dragg’d  to  the  Altar  ;  whether  they  got 
loofe  out  of  the  Leaders  Hands;  whether  they  efcap’d  the  Stroke; 

(a)  Ahx.ab  Alex.  1. 1 .  c.  2 9.  (b)  Cicero  de  Div.  1. 2 •  (e)  Id.  de  Dtv.  l.i. 
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or  bounded  up,  and  roar’d  very  loud  when  they  receiv’d  it ;  Whe¬ 
ther  they  died  with  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty;  all  which,  with 
feveral  other  Omens,  were  counted  unfortunate :  Or  Whether,  on 
the  other  fide,  they  follow’d  the  Leader  without  Compulfion ; 
receiv’d  the  Blow  without  Strugling  and  Refiftance ;  Whether 
they  died  eafily,  and  fent  out  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  which 
gave  equal  Allurance  of  a  Profperous  Event 

In  the  Bead,  when  cut  up,  they  obferv  d  the  Colour  of  the  Parts, 
and  whether  any  were  wanting.  A  double  Liver  was  counted 
highly  unfortunate :  A  little,  or  a  lean  Heart  was  always  unlucky  : 
if  the  Heart  was  wholely  miffing,  nothing  could  be  thought  more 
fatal  and  dreadful ;  as  it  happen’d  in  two  Oxen  together,  offer  d 
bv  7 ulitis  Cccfar.  a  little  betore  his  murder ;  if  the  Entrails  fell 
out  of  the  Prieft’s  Hands;  if  they  were  befmear’d  more  than 
ordinary  with  Blood  ;  if  they  Were  of  a  Pale  livid  Colour,  they 

P°Ast ^?hfFtoeDofTers“drifictit  furnilh’d  them  with  a  good 
Omen  if  it  gather’d  up  violently,  and  prefently  confirm  d  the 
Sacrifice  •  If  it  was  clear,  pure,  and  tranfparent,  without  any 
mixture  of  Smoak,  and  not  difcolour’d  with  red,  pale,  or  black ; 
if  it  was  quiet  and  calm,  not  fparkling  or  crackling,  but  run  up 
direaiy  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  it  always 
portended  Misfortunes,  if  at  firft  it  requir’d  much  Pains  to  light 
it-  if  it  did  not  burn  upright,  but  roll’d  into  Circles,  and  left 
vo’id  Spaces  between  them;  if  it  did  not  prefently  catch  hold  on 
the  whole  Sacrifice,  but  crept  up  by  degrees,  from  one  Part  to 
another  •  if  it  happen’d  to  be  fpread  about  by  the  Wind,  or  to 
be  put  out  by  fudden  Rain,  or  to  leave  any  Part  unconfirmed. 

In  the  Meal,  Frankincenfe,  Wine  and  Water,  they  wrere  to 
obferve,  whether  they  had  their  due  Quantity,  their  proper 
Tafte  Colour,  and  Smell,  csA-  , 

There  were  feveral  leffer  Signs  which  fupply  d  them  with 
Coni edtures,  too  infignificant  to  be  here  mentioned. 

Moft  of  thefe  ill  Qmens  are  hinted  at  by  Vtrgtf  Georg .  3.  v.  4H6. 

Scope  in  honor e  Deurn  medio  flans  hofhaad  ararn^  > 

Lane  a  dum  nived  circumdatur  infula  vitta , 
inter  cunilantes  cecidit  ynoribtinda  minifiros , 

Aut  fi  quarn  ferro  mail  aver  at  ante  Sacerdos , 

Inde  neque  impofitis  ardent  altaria  fibris , 

Ne  refponfa  potefl  confultus  reddere  vatest 

The 
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The  Viaim  Ox  that  was  for  Altars  prefs’d, 

Trimm’d  with  white  Ribbons,  and  with  Garlands  drefs  ds 
Sunk  of  himfelf  without  the  Gods  Command, 

Preventing  the  flow  Sacrifieer’s  Hand  : 

Or,  by  the  Holy  Buther  if  he  fell, 

Th’  infpeaed  Entrails  cou’d  no  Fate  foretell j 
Nor  laid  on  Altars,  did  pure  Flames  arife, 

But  Clouds  of  fmouldring  Smoak  forbad  the  Sacrifice. 
Scarcely  the  Knife  was  redden’d  with  his  Gore, 

Or  the  Black  Poyfon  ftain’d  the  Sandy  Floor. 

[Mr.  Dry  den. 

Yet  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Arufpices  was  not  reftrain’d  to  the  Al¬ 
tars  and  Sacrifices,  but  they  had  an  equal  Right  to  the  explaining 
all  other  Portents  and  Monfters.  Hence  we  find  them  often  con- 
fultedby  the  Senate  on  extraordinary  Occafions :  Or  if  the  Roman 
Arufpices  fay  underaDifrepute,  others  were  Pent  for  out  of  Tufc ti¬ 
ny,  where  this  Craft  moft  flourifh’d,  as  it  was  fir  ft  invented. 

The  College  of  Arufpices  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other  Reli¬ 
gious  Orders  had  their  Particular  Regifters  and  Records,  fuch  as 
the  Memorials  of  Thunders  and  Lightnings,  the  Tufcan  Flifto- 
ries,  and  the  like. 

There  are  but  Two  Accounts  of  the  Derivation  of  the  Name 
of  the  Pontifices,  and  both  very  uncertain  ;  either  from  Pons,  and 
facere  j  becaufe  they  firft  built  the  Subhciun  Bridge  in  Rome ,  and 
had  the  Care  of  its  Repair ;  or  from  Poffe  and  facere ;  wher  &  facere 
muft  be  interpreted  to  lignifie  the  fame  as  Ojferre ,  and  Sacrificare „ 
The  firft  of  thefeis  the  moft  receiv’d  Opinion  ;  and  yet  Plutarch 
himfelf  hath  call’d  it  abfurd  (a).  At  the  firft  Inftitution  of  them 
by  Nmna,  the  Number  was  confin’d  to  F  our,  who  were  conflant- 
ly  chofe  out  of  the  Nobility,  till  the  Year  of  the  City  45-4,  when 
Five  more  were  order’d  to  be  added  out  of  the  Commons,  at  the 
fame  Time  as  th b  Augurs  received  the  like  Addition  And  as  the 
Augurs  had  a  College,  fo  the  Pontifices  too  we  fettled  in  fuch  a 
Body.  And  as  Sylla afterwards  added  Seven  Augurs ,  fo  he  added 
as  many  Pontifices  to  the'  College :  The  firft  Eight  bearing  the 
Name  of  Pontifices  major es,  and  the  reft  of  minores .. 

The  Office  of  the  Pontifices,  was  to  give  Judgmentinall  Gaufes 
relating  to  Religion ;  to  inquire  into  the  Lives  and  Manners  of 
the  Inferior  Priefts,  andtopunifh  them  if  they  law  Occafion;  to 
prefcribe  Rules  for  publick  Worfhip  ;  to  regulate  the  Feafts,  Sa¬ 
crifices,  and  all  other  Sacred  Inftitutions.  Tulty ,  in  his  Oration  to 

(a)  InJkrnA. 
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them  for  his  Houfe,  tells  them,  that  the  Honour  and  Safety  of 
the  Common-wealth,  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  the  Houfesand 
Fortunes  of  the  Citizens,  and  the  very  Gods  themfelves  were  all 
entrufted  to  their  Care,  and  depended  wholly  on  their  Wifdom 
and  Management. 

The  Mailer  or  Superintendent  of  the  Pontifices  was  one  of  the 
moil  honourable  Offices  in  the  Common-wealth.  Nurna,  when 
he  inilituted  the  Order,  invefted  himfelf  firft  with  this  Dignity, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us  ;  tho 'Livy  attributes  it  to  another  Perfon 
of  the  fame  Name.  Fefius  his  Definition  of  this  great  Pried  is, 
Judex  atque  Arbiter  Rerum  Humanarum  Divinarumque ,  The 
Judge  and  Arbitrator  of  Divine  and  Humane  Affairs.  Upon  this 
Account  all  the  Emperours,  after  the  Examples  of  Julius  Cxfar 
and  Augufius ,  either  a&ually  took  upon  them  the  Office,  or  at  lead 
ufed  the  Name.  And  even  the  Chriflian  Emperours  for  fome 
Time,  retain’d  this  in  the  Ordinary  Enumeration  of  their  Ti¬ 
tles  ;  till  the  Time  of  Gratian ,  who  (as  we  learn  from  ( a )  Zofimus) 
abfolutely  refus’d  it. 

Fitly  dore  Virgil  (b)  does  not  quedion  but  this  was  an  infallible 
Omen  of  the  Authority  which  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  enjoys  to  this 
Day,  under  the  Name  of  Pontifex  maximus. 


(a)  Hiftor.  lib.  4.  (b)  Be  rerum  invent,  lib.  4.  cap.  1 4. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Flamines,  Rex  Sacrorum,  Salii,  Feciales  and 

Sodales. 

THE  Name  of  the  Flamines  is  not  much  clearer  than  the 
former.  Plufbtrch  makes  it  a  Corruption  of  Pilamines  from 
P  ileus,  a  fort  of  Cap  proper  to  the  Order.  Varro ,  Fefius  and  Ser- 
■zw&xwill  have  itaContradlion  of  Filamines,  from  Filum  ;  and  tell 
us,  that  finding  their  Caps  too  heavy  and  troublefome,  they  took 
up  a  lighter  Fafhion,  only  binding  a  Parcel  of  Thread  about  their 
Heads.  Others  derive  the  Wo,rd  from  Flarnina  Or  Flameum , 
a  fort  of  Turban,  which  they  make  them  to  have  worn  :  tho’ 
this  generally  fignifies  a  Woman’s  Veil.  Rofinus  and  Mr.  Dodwell 
declare  for  the  Second  of  thcfe  Opinions ;  Polydore  Virgil  has 
given  his  Judgment  in  Favour  of  the  third  (a). _ _ 


(a)  Be  invent,  nr.  lib.  4.  cap.  14. 
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Nurna  at  firft  difcharged  feveral  Offices  of  Religion  himfelf 
and  defign’d  that  all  his  Succeffors  fhonld  do  the  like:  But  be- 
caufe  he  thought  the  greateft  Part  of  them  would  partake  more 
of  Romulus  his  Genius  than  his  own,  and  that  their  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  War-like  Enterprises,  might  incapacitate  them  for  this 
function,  he  inftituted  thefe  Flamines  to  take  Care  of  the  fame 
Services,  which  by  right  belong’d  to  the  Kings  (a). 

The  only  three  conftituted  at  firft,  were  Flamen  Dialis,  Mar- 
Falls ,  and  Quirmalis .  The  firft  was  facred  to  Jupiter-,  and  a 
Perfon  of  the  higheft  Authority  in  the  Common-wealth.  He 
was  obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperftitious  Reftraints,  as  well  as 
honour’d  with  feveral  eminent  Privileges  beyond  other  Officers  * 
which  are  reckon’d  up  at  large  by  Gelltus  (b).  The  fame  Author 
tells  us  that  the  Wife  of  this  Flamen  had  the  Name  of  Flaminicd 
and  was  intruded  with  the  Care  of  feveral  Ceremonies  peculiar 
to  her  Place.  r 

But,  to  be  fure,  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Dignity  was  fufficiently 
diminilh’d  in  fucceeding  Times  ;  otherwife  we  can’t  imagine  that 
Julius  Cajar  fhould  have  been  invefted  with  it  at  Seventeen  Years 
of  Age,  as  Suetonius  (c)  informs  us  he  was :  Or  that  Sylla  ffiould 
have  fo  eafily  driven  him  from  his  Office,  and  from  his  Houfe. 

The  other  two  were  of  lefs,  yet  of  very  eminent  Authority  - 
ordain’d  to  infpedt  the  Rites  of  Mars  and  Romulus .  All  Three 
were  chofe  out  of  theNobility.  Several  Priefts  of  thefameOr- 
der,  tho’  of  inferiour  Power  and  Dignity,  were  added  in  latter 
Times ;  the  whole  Number  being  generally  computed  at  Fifteen 
Yet  benejlella  (or  the  Author  under  his  Name)  affures  us  from 
Varro,  That  the  old  Romans  had  a  particular  Flamen  for  everv 
•Deity  they  worffiipp’d  (d).  y 

Fho’  the  blamen  Dialis  difeharg’d  feveral  Religious  Duties  that 
properly  belong’d  to  the  Kings  ;  yet  we  meet  with  another  Officer 
ot  greater  Authority,  who  feems  to  have  been  purely  defign’d  for 
that  Employment :  And  this  was  the  Rex  Sacrifices ,  or  Sacrorum 
Dionyfius  gives  us  the  Original  of  this  Institution  as  follows :  Be- 
eauje  the  Kings  had,  m  a  great  many  Rejects  been  very  ferviceable  to 
the  6  rate,  the.EftabliJhers  of  the  C  ommon-wealth  thought  it  very  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  always  the  Name  of  King  in  the  City.  Upon  this  Account 
they  order  d  the  Augurs  and  Pontifices  to  chufe  out  a  fit  Perfon  who 
Jhould  engage  never  to  have  the  leafi  hand  in  Civil  Affairs  but 
devote  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Care  of  the  Publick  IVorfhip  and  Cere¬ 
monies  of  Religion,  with  the  ‘Title  of  Rex  Sacrorum  ‘(e).  And 


{»)  liv  lib.  1. 
Sacerdotiis  cap.  y. 


{b)  Noel  jitt.  lib.  1 0,  cap. 
(e)  Antiq.  lib.  y. 
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t  v,„  informs  us.  That  the  Office  of  Rex  Sacrortm  was  therefore 
^  (-'prior  to  that  of  Pontifex  Maximus ,  for  fear  that  the 
Name  of  King,  which  had  been  formerly  fo  odious  to  the  People, 
for  all8  this  Reftraint,  be  ftill,  in  iome  meafure,  prejudi- 

^^Vl^TteOrmnal'of  the  Salii  may  be  thus  gather’d  from 
T tfai  ']  Tn  the  Eighth  Year  of  Numays  Reign,  a  terrible  Peftilence 
felf  o v?r  /Xamong  other  Places  miferably  infefted 

fpreading  ,t  feU  over  ^  defperate,  when  they 

Rome,  i  he  Citizen  the  Report  of  a  Braxen  T arget, 

WSvhCXv  faO  fe Unto Nulls  Hands,  from  Heaven.  The  King 
Wh  "hX  hf]  wJ  the  Conference  he  maintain’d  with  the  Nymph 
was  affui  y  _  that  the  Target  was  fent  from  the  Gods  for 
%ma  and  -  >  the  city ;  and  this  was  foon  verified  by  the 
the  Cure  and  o  J  Sicknefs  They  advis’d  him  too,  to 

Sililiiis 

They  eSafy  feed  the  Elbow  by  their  Figcrfe;  and  were  thence 

with  the  Bucklers  which  they  preferv  d  The  three  oemors  g 
vern’d  the  reft  :  of  whom  the  firft  had  the  Name  of  P  /  ’ 

S  ^  and  the  other  of  ,  ^Monthof 

S  was  their  great  Feaft,  when  they  carry’d  their  facredChage 

S  the  City.  ^  At  this  Proceffion,  they  were  habited  m  t »<h«t 
Scarlet  Caffock,  having  round  them  a  Bioad  Belt  c  P  ®_H  “ 
Brafs  Buckles.  On  their  Head  they  wore  a  ^t  N  Copper  h 
met.  Inthis  manner  they  went  on  with  a  tumble  Moti  ,  keep  g 

juft  Meafures  with  their  Feet,  and  demonftrating  great  Strength 
**"''«)  ijv.lib.  (&)Vlutmh>inNmt  (c) /Hex.  ab  Alex.hb.i.  a? 
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and  Agility,  by  the  various  and  handfome  Turns  of  their  Body  (a) 
They  lung  all  along  a  fet  of  old  Verfes  call’d  the  Carmen  Saliare- 
the  Original  Form  of  which  was  compos’d  by  Numa.  They  were 
facred  to  Mars ,  (the  Ancylia  or  Targets  being  Parts  of  Armour  ) 
^who  from  them  took  the  Name  of  Salifubfulus.  And  therefore 
"upon  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Noife  and  flaking  that  they 
made  in  their  Dances,  Catullus ,  to  fignifie  a  ftrong  Bridge,  has 
us  d  the  Phrafe,  07 

In  quo  "del  Salifubfuli  Sacra  jiunto  (b) , 

Unlefs  the  Conjedure  of  VoJJius  be  true  that  Salijubfulus  is 
here  a  Corruption  from  Sain  ipjuhs :  The  Performers  in  thofe 
Dances,  bearing  with  them  among  other  fuperftitious  Trifles  a 
fort  of  thin  Plates  work’d  into  the  Shapes  of  Men  and  Women, 
which  they  call  d  ipfiles,  or  fubfiles,  and  ipfula,  or  fttbfule  Up¬ 
on  admitting  this  Opinion,  Mars  mull  lofe  his  Name  of  SaliCub- 
Julus-  and  Pacuvius  cannot  relieve  him  ;  becaufe  the  Verfe  with 
*his  Word  in  it  commonly  cited  from  that  old  Poet,  is  thought 
(by  Vojfius  at  lea  ft)  to  be  ameer  Fidion  of  Muretus*  s,  who  was 
noted  for  this  kind  of  Forgery.  See  VoJJ'.  in  Catul.  p.  46. 

I  ho  the  Month  of  March  (dedicated  to  that  God)  was  the 
proper  Time  for  carrying  about  the  Ancylia ;  yet  if  at  any  Time, 
ajuftand  lawful  War  had  been  pro  claim’d  by  Order  of  the  Senate 
again  ft  any  State  or  People,  the  Sain  were  in  a  folemn  manner 
to  move  the  Ancylia ;  as  if  by  that  Means  they  rous’d  Mars  from 
his  Seat,  and  Pent  him  out  to  the  Affiftance  of  their  Arms  (c) 

Julius  Hofttlms  afterwards  increas’d  the  College  with  Twelve 
more  Sain,  in  purfuance  of  a  Vow  he  made  in  a  Battel  with  the 
habrnes.  And  therefore  for  Diftindion’s  fake,  the  Twelve  firft 
were  generally  call’d  Sain  Palatini ,  from  the  Palatine  Mountain 
whence  they  begun  their  Proceffion ;  the  other  Salii  Collim  or 
Agonenfes  from  the  Quinnal  Hill,  fometimes  call’d  Mens  A<r0~ 

MoumS7«d  3  Chapd’  in  0M  °f  the  ^ 

Alexander  ah  Alexandra  has  obferv’d,  that  the  Entertainments 
of  thefe  Priefts  upon  their  folemn  Feftivals,  were  exceeding  coftly 
and  magnificent,  with  all  the  Variety  of  Mufick,  Garlands,  Per- 
j  Pes5  TV.  (<?) ;  And  therefore  Horace  ufes  dapes  Saliares  (f)  for 
e  icate  J\  reats,  as  he  does  P ontificumcoepd  (gj  for  great  Regal io’s 


(4)  Plutarch  .in  Kum.  (b)  Catul  Carm.  17.  (c)  Alex .  ab  Alex.  lib.  1. 

?  (dl  Hal‘C-  iib-  V  W  Gm‘  Dier-  lib •  i-  cap.  26, 

(/)  Lib.  1.  OJ.sj,  (£  Lib.  i.  Od.  ly:  P 
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Feciales. ~\  The  Feciales  Varro  derives  from  Fides,  becaufe  they 
had  the  Gie'  of  the  Publick  Faith  in  Leagues  and  Cantrafr. 
Others  bring  the  Word  a  foedere  factendo  on  the  fame  Account. 
TheicOrigmal  in  Italy  yds  very  Ancient  Halttar’. 

finds  them  among  the  Aborigines ,  under  the  Name  of  ° 

libaminum  latores :  And  ^;/ intimates  as  much  in  feveral  Places? 
iV&wM  fir  ft  inftituted  the  Order  at  Rome  («)  conhftingof  Twenty 
PerLis  m  chofe  out  of  the  eminenteft  Families  in  the  City, 
and  Rttled  hi  a  College.  ’Tis  probable  he  rank’d  them  among 
Oe  Officers  of  ReftSon,  to  procure  them  the  more  Deference 
S  Authority,  aSFo  make  their  Petfont  more  Sacred  in  the 

CTh*Ibfficetwas  to  be  the  Arbitrators  of  all  Controverlies 
relating  to  War  and  Peace;  nor  was  it  lawful  on  any  Account 
io  tak? up  Arms,  till  they  had  declar’d  all  Means  and  Expedients 
that  mwht  tend  to  an  Accommodation  to  be  infufficient.  In  cafe 
the  Republick  had  fuffer’d  any  Injury  from  a  Foreign  State,  they 
difpatch’d  thefe  Feciales ,  who  were  properly  Heralds,  to  demand 
Sadsfadion  •  who,  if  they  could  procure  no  Reftitution  or  juft 
Return 1  calling  the  Gods  to  witnefs  againft  the  People  and  Coun¬ 
try  immediately  denounc’d  War  ;  otherwife  they  confirm  d  the 
AlliaS?  that  had  been  formerly  made,  or  contra^d  a  new 
one  (c)  But  the  Ceremonies  us’d  upon  both  thefe  Occafions, 
3  Ml  more  properly  under  another  Head.  ’Tis  enough  to 
obferve  here,  that  both  the  Affairs  were  manag’d  by  thefe 
Officers  with  the  Confent  of  the  Senate  and  People. 

As  to  the  Pater  Pair atus ,  ’tis  not  eafie  to  determine  whetherhe 
was  a  conftant  Officer,  and  the  chief  of  the  Feciales  ■ ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  not  a  Temporary  Minifter,  eleded  upon  Account  of 
mlfng  a  Peaceot  denouncing  War,  which  were  both  done  by 
him.  °Rofinus  makes  him  the  conftant  Governour,  or  Matter  of 
the  Feciales  (d).  Feneflella ,  (or  the  Author  under  his  Name),  a 
diftindt  Officer  altogether  ( e).Pompomus  Latus  (/),  and  Poly  don 
Virgil  (g)  tell  us,  that  he  was  only  chofe  by  one  of  the  Feciales  out 
of  their  own  body,  upon  fuch  Occafions  as  we  mention  d  but  now. 
The  latter  Opinion  may  be  defended  by  the  Authority  of  Livy 
who  in  order  to  the  Treaty  with  the  Albans  before  the  triple 
Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiam ,  makes  one  of  the  feciales. 
ehufe  a  Pater  Pair  atus  to  perform  that  Ceremony  [f) .  The  Perfon 
to  be  intruded  with  this  Office  muft  have  been  one  who  had  4 

ta)  Dionyf  Livy,  lb)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  \.f.  c.3.  (c)  FlutarchAnNuml 

(  n  Li-0  5.  cap.  21.  (e)  De  Saceulot.  Rom.  cap.  6.  (/)  De  Sacerdot.Rom. 

cao.  6.  U)  De  invent.  Rer.  lib.  4.  cap.  14-  (h)  Llb-  1  C3P*  2P 
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Father  and  a  Son  both  alive ;  and  therefore  Pater  Patratus  is  no 
more  than  a  perfe&er  fort  of  Father ;  as  they  imagin’d  him  to  be, 
whole  own  Father  was  Fill  living  after  he  himfelf  had  been  a 
Father  for  fome  Time.  Perhaps  too  they  might  fancy  him  to 
be  the  fitteft  Judge  in  Affairs  of  fuch  Confequence,  who  could 
fee  as  well  behind,  as  before  him  (a). 

Tho’  the  Members  of  any  Collegiate  Body,  and  particularly 
the  Free  Tradefmen  of  the  feveral  Companies,  are  often  call’d 
Sodales ;  yet  thofe  who  challeng’d  that  Name  by  way  of  Emi¬ 
nence,  were  Religious  Officers,  inftituted  to  take  Care  of  the 
Feflivals  and  Annual  Honours  of  great  Perfons  deceas’d.  The 
firfi  of  this  Order  were  the  Sodales  Titii,  created  to  fupervile 
the  Solemnities  in  Memory  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  King.  Tiberius 
founded  a  College  of  the  lame  Nature,  and  gave  the  Members 
the  Title  of  Sodales  Auguflales ;  their  Bufinefs  was  to  inipcct  the 
Rites  paid  to  Auguftus  Co-far  after  his  Death ;  and  to  perform  the 
fame  good  Offices  to  the  whole  Julian  Family,  as  the  old  Sodales 
Titii  preferv’d  the  Sacred  Memorials  of  all  the  Sabine  Race. 

Afterwards  we  meet  with  the  Sodales  Antoniniani ,  Helviani , 
Alexandrini,  &c.  inftituted  on  the  like  Accounts,  but  fo  reftrain’d 
to  the  Service  of  the  particular  Emperors,  that  the  Antoniniani , 
for  Example,  were  divided  into  the  PH,  Lucii ,  Marci ,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proper  Name  of  the  Prince  on  whofe  Honours 
they  were  to  attend.  Fid.  Dodwell.  Prole  ft.  i.  ad  Spartian. 
Hadrian.  S.  y. 

(a)  Autarch,  in  @)u&ftion.  Roman. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  VESTALS. 

npHE  Inftitution  of  the  Fejlal  Virgins  is  generally  attributed 
to  Numa ;  tho’  we  meet  with  the  Sacred  Fire  long  before, 
and  even  in  the  Time  of  JEneas.  But  perhaps  Numa  was  the  firft 
who  fettled  the  Order,  and  built  a  Temple  to  the  Goddefs  in 
Rome  ( a ).  Their  Office  was  to  attend  upon  the  Rites  of  Vefta,  the 
chief  Part  of  it  ( b )  being  the  Prefervation  of  the  Holy  Fire,  which 


(a)  Virgil,  A!, mid.  lib.  2.  cam,  297.  (f)  Tlutarch.  &  Dionyfius. 

Nttms 
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Hama  fancying  Fire  to  be  the  firft  Principle  of  all  Things,  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  Charge.  Ovid  tells  us,  that  they  underftood  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  Fire  by  Vefia  her  felf. 

Nec  tu  aliud  V  eft  am  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam  (a). 

Tho’  fometimes  he  makes  her  the  fame  as  the  Earth. 

_ Tellus  Veftaque  numcn  idem  eft  (b). 

Poly  dor  e  Virgil  reconciles  the  two  Names  by  obferving  that 
Fire,  or  the  Natural  Heat  by  which  all  Things  are  produc’d, 
is  inclos’d  in  the  Earth  (c). 

They  were  oblig’d  to  keep  this  Fire  with  all  the  Care  in  the 
World ;  and  if  it  happen’d  to  go  out,  ’twas  thought  Impiety  to 
light  it  at  any  common  Flame,  but  they  made  Ufe  of  the  pure 
and  unpolluted  Rays  of  the  Sun  (d).  Every  Year  on  the  firft  of 
March ,  whether  it  had  gone  out  or  no,  they  always  lighted  it 
a-new  (e).  There  were  other  Relicks  and  Holy  Things  under 
their  Care,  of  which  we  have  very  uncertain  Accounts ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  famous  Palladium  brought  from  Troy  by  JEneas\ ,  for 
Ulyjfes  and  Diomedcs  ftole  only  a  counterfeit  one,  a  Copy  ot  the 

other,  which  was  kept  with  lefs  Care. 

Dionvfms  and  Plutarch  allure  us,  that  Nama  conftttuted  only 
Four  Virgins  for  this  Service  ;  and  that  the  fame  Numbei  re¬ 
main’d  ever  after.  And  therefore  a  great  Antiquary  is  certainly 
miftaken  when  he  makes  the  Number  increas’d  to  T wenty  (f) . 

They  were  admitted  into  this  Society  between  the  Years  or 
Six  and  Ten  ;  and  were  not  properly  laid  to  be  elected  or  crea¬ 
ted  but  Capta,  taken;  the  Pontifex  Maximus  taking  her  that 
he  lik’d  by  the  Hand,  and  leading  her,  as  it  were  by  Force,  front 
lief  Parents  (fii) 

“The  chief  Rules  preferib’d  them  by  their  Founder,  were  to 
vow  the  ftriaeft  Chaftity  for  the  Space  of  Thirty  Years.  1  he 
firft  Ten  they  were  only  Novices,  oblig’d  to  learn  the  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  perfedt  themfelves  in  the  Duties  of  their  Religion.  !  he 
next  Ten  Years  they  adually  difeharg’d  the  Sacerdotal  Function , 
and  fpent  the  remaining  Ten  in  teaching  and  mftru&ing  others. 
After  this  Term  was  compleated,  they  had  Liberty  to  leave  the (*) 

(*)  M.6.V.XV.  (b)  £ajl-  6-  v.  460 .  (c)  Be  invent.  Rer.  lib  1  .cap.  14. 
(d)  Flat  arch,  in  Num.  (e)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  f-  c.  1 z.  Macrob.  od  nr 
lib.  I.  cap,  iz.  (/)  Alex,  ab  Alex  ibid,  (g)  A.Gell,  lib.  1.  cap. 
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Order,  and  choofe  any  Condition  of  Life  that  beft:  fuited  with 
their.  Inclinations  ;  tho’  this  was  counted  unlucky,  and  therefore 
ieldom  put  in  Practice.  Upon  Commiffion  of  any  leller  Faults 
they  were  punifh’d  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (  who  had  the  Care 
of  them)  thought  fit.  But  if  they  broke  their  Vow  of  Virginity, 
they  were  conllantly  buried  alive  in  a  Place  without  the  City- 
Wall,  allotted  for  that  peculiar  Ufe  (a),  and  thence  call’d  Cam¬ 
pus  Sceleratus ,  as  Fefius  informs  us. 

But  this  fevere  Condition  was  recompenc’d  with  feveral  Pri¬ 
vileges  and  Prerogatives.  Whenever  they  went  abroad,  they 
had  the  Fafces  carried  before  them  (b),. a  Conful,  or  the  Prxtor 
being  oblig’d  to  give  them  the  Way  (c).  And  if  in  their  Walk 
they  cafually  lighted  upon  a  Malefador  leading  to  Execution 
they  had  the  Favour  to  deliver  him  from  the  Hands  of  Juflice’ 
provided  they  made  Oath  that  their  Meeting  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental,  without  any  Contract  or  Defign  (d). 


(a)  Flutarch.  in  Nttm.  (b)  Ibid.  (c)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  f.  cap.  it, 
(d)  Flutarch.  in  Hum. 
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Of  the  Duumviri,  Decemviri,  and  Quindecemviri, 
Keepers  of  the  Sibylline  Writings  :  And  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  or  Priejls  of  Cybele,  and  the  Epulones. 

HpH  E  Firft  of  thefe  Orders,  famous  only  on  Account  of  the 
■*-  Relicks  they  preferv’d,  owe  their  Original  to  this  Occafion. 

A  ftrange  old  Woman  came  once  to  Farquinius  Superbus  with 
Nine  Books ;  which,  fhe  Paid,  were  the  Oracles  of  the  Sibyls, 
and  proffer’d  to  fell  them.  But  the  King  making  fome  Scruple 
about  the  Price,  fhe  went  away  and  burnt  Three  of  them ;  and 
returning  with  the  Six,  ask’d  the  fame  Summ  as  before.  Far  quin 
only  laugh’d  at  the  Humour  :  Upon  which  the  old  Woman  left 
him  once  more ;  and  after  fhe  had  burnt  Three  others,  came 
again  with  them  that  were  left,  but  ftill  kept  to  her  old  Terms. 
The  King  begun  now  to  wonder  at  her  Obftjnacy,  and  thinking 

there 


/ 
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there  might  be  fomething  more  than  ordinary  in  the  Bufinefs,  lent 
for  \te  Zrurs  to  conihlt  what  was  to  be  done.  They,  when 
their  Divinations  were  perform’d,  foon  acquainted  him  what  a 
Piece'  of  Impiety  he  had' been  guilty  of  by.refufing  a  Treafure 
■r  r  u:,,,  from  Heaven  and  commanded  him  to  give  whatever 
StoStfSteSSio  that  remain’d.  The  Woman  receiv’d 
her  Money  and  deliver’d  the  Writings;  and  only  chargingthem 
bv  aU  mSns  to  keep  ’em  Sacred,  immediately  vanUh’d.  Two 
of  the  Nobility  were  prefently  after  chofe  to  be  the  Keepers  of 
thefe  Oracles/ which  were  laid  up  with  all  imaginable  Hare  m 
the  CaM  in  a  Cheft  under  Ground.  They  could  not  be  com 
fulted^ithout  a  fpecial  Order  of  the  Senate,  which  was  never 
granted  unlefs  upon  the  receiving  fome  notable  Defeat,  upon 

» is:?  ssrBatswrs? 

continu’d  ’till  about  the  Year  of  the 
City  588,  when  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People  preferr’d  a  Law,  That  there 
mould  be  Ten  Men  elefted  for  this 
Service,  part  out  of  the  Nobility ,  and  part 
out  or  me  unuiuuw.  We  ffieit  with  the  Decemviri  all  along 
from  hence,  till  about  the  Time  of  Sylla  the  Dilator,  when  the 
Quindecemviri  occur :  Which  Addittion  of  F  ive  Perfons  may ,  with 
v£rv  good  Reafon,  be  attributed  to  him,  who  increas  d  fo  many 
of  the  other  Orders.  ’Twere  needlefs  to  give  any  father  A - 
count  of  the  Sibyls,  than  that  they  are  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  Ten  in  Number ;  for  which  we  have  the  Authority  ofV  ano 
tho’  fome  make  them  Nine,  fome  Four,  fome  Three,  and  fome 
only  one  (c).  They  all  liv’d  in  different  Ages  and  Countries, 
were  all  Propheteffes ;  and,  if  we  believe  the  common  Opinion, 
foretold  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  As  to  the  Writing,  Demp- 
fter  tells  us,  ’twas  in  Linnen  (d).  But  one  would  think  the  Com¬ 
mon  Phrafe  of  Folia  Sibylla,  us’d  by  Virgil,  Horace  and  other 
credible  Authors,  mould  argue,  that  they  wrote  their  Propheaes 
on  Leaves  of  Trees ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  great  Antiquity 
which  is  generally  allow’d  them,  and  are  affur  d  at  the  lam 
Time  by  Pliny  (e),  that  this  was  the  oldeft  way  of  Writing. 

U)  Dionjf.  Antiq.  lib.  4.  ($)  Particularly  lib.  3 .  cap.  1  o .  lib.  y.  op.  13. 
lib.  7.  >ap.  28,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  (c)  Vid.  Dernffter  adRofin.  lib.  3.  cap.24- 
(</)  Hid.  (e)  Lib.  33.  cap.  n. 


'  They  had  the  common 
Namt  of  Duumviri  (De¬ 
cemviri,  or  Quindecemviri) 
Sacris  faciundis . 

out  of  the  Commons. 
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Solimts  acquaints  us,  That  thefe  Books  which  ! Tarquin  bought? 
were  burnt  in  the  Conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  the  Year  before 
Sylla’s  Didtatorlhip  (a).  Yet  there  were  others  of  their  infpir’d 
Writings,  or  at  leaft  Copies  or  Extracts  of  them,  gather’d  up 
in  Greece  and  other  Parts,  upon  a  fperial  Search  made  by  Order 
of  the  Senate ;  which  were  kept  with  the  fame  Superftition  as 
the  former,  ’till  about  the  Time  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  when 
the  great  eft  Part  of  the  Senate  having  embrac’d  the  Chriftian 
Faith,  fuch  Vanities  begun  to  grow  out  of  Falhion  ;  till  at  laft 
Stilicho  burnt  them  all,  under  Honorius ,  for  which  he  is  fo  fe- 
verely  cenfur’d  by  the  noble  Poet  Rutilius ,  in  his  ingenious 
Itinerary : 

Nee  tantum  Geticis  graffatus  proditor  armis'  Y 
Ante  Sibyllinas  fata  crcmavit  Op  is, 

Odimus  Althseam  confumpti  funere  torris  ; 

Nifasum  crinem  flere  putanfur  avesi 
At  Stilicho  ceterni  fat  alia  pignora  libri , 

Etplenas  voluit  preccipitare  coins.  V 

Nor  only  Roman  Arms  the  Wretch  betray’d  y  j 

To  barbarous  Foes  ;  before  that  qurfed  Deed, 

He  burnt  the  Writings  of  the  facred  Maid.  3  j 

We  hate  Althaea  for  the  fatal  Brand  ; 

When  Nifus  fell,  the  weeping  Birds  complain’d  : 

More  cruel  he  than  the  revengeful  Fair  ; 

More  cruel  he  than  Nifus’’ s  Murderer  ; 

Whofe  impious  Hands  into  the  Flames  have  thrown  "y 
The  heavenly  Pledges  of  the  Roman  Crown,  \ 

Unrav’lling  all  the  Doom  that  careful  Fate  had  fpun.  3 

Among  all  the  Religious  Orders,  as  we  meet  with  none  oftner 
in  Authors ;  fo  there  were  none  of  fuch  an  extravagant  Confti- 
tution  as  the  Priefts  of  Cybele.  We  find  them  under  the  different 
Names  of  (b)  Curetes ,  Corybantes ,  Galli ,  and  Idai  Dafiyli ;  but 
can  get  fcarce  one  tolerable  Etymology  of  either.  As  for  Cybele 
herfelf,  fhe  is  generally  taken  for  the  Earth,  and  is  the  fame  with 
Rhea ,  Ops,  Berecynthia ,  the  Idaan  Mother ,  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  Great  Goddefs.  She  was  invited  and  receiv’d  into 
Rome,  from  Pefmus  in  Galatia,  with  great  Solemnity,  upon  Ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (V). 


(a)  Polyhiftor.  c.  8,  (b)  VidtDionyf  Antia.  1. 4.  (c)  Liv.  l.zo.  c.  14. 

F  '  But 
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Rat  to  return  to  her  Priefts :  We  find  little  of  any  Certainty 
u  l  lul  nnh  that  thev  were  all  Eunuchs,  and  by  Nation 
about  then  ,  Y  .  p0]enmProceffions  they  danced  in  At- 

a  cSnf^No^thTimbtels,  Pipes,  and  Cym- 
mour,  naaki  g  .  ..  .  :r  diey  were  mad,  and  cutting  them- 

bals,  howling  all  the  while  as  “  W  itik’thlnk  .hat  this  was 

fnVr  nddlfswto  requi/d  ftch  a  facred  Silence  in  her  Myfteries, 

the  Goddefs  who  r  q  _  de  ug  fte  did<  And  the  belt  we  could 

L»fe  ite^ght  of  this  bawling  Retinae  is,  that  they  were 
luppole  at  tne  oig  f  gees .  for  which  Service  the  fame 

going  to  of  Cyb.k  (*). 

have  a  better  Relation  of  tie  Original,  and 
the  maimer  of  their  ftrange  Solemnity,  than  what  Lx<«»«  tat 
given  us  in  his  Second  Book  . 

Hone  varis  gentes  antique  more  facrorum 
Ids  am  vocitant  Matrem,  Phrygiafquec^m 
Dant  Comites ,  quia  fnmum  ex  silts  fintbus  edunt 
Per  ten  arum  orbem  fruges  cceptjj  e  ere  art. 

Gallos  attribumt,  quia  numen  qut  violarwt 
7V1  rfris  l  inn  at  t  genitortbus  tnventt  Junt , 

Significare  volant  indignos  ejfe  put andos 
Pro  am  progeniem  qui  in  or  as  lumims  e  dant. 
tympana  tenta  tenant  palmis  cymbala  arcum 
Concava  raucifonoque  minantur  cornua  cantu , 

Et  Phrygio  Jlimulat  numero  cava  ttbia  rnentes  ; 
telaque  pr  sport  ant  violenti  figna fur  oris,  _ 

Inn  at  os  anvmos ,  atque  impia  peaora yolgi 
Conterrere  metu  qus  poffint  numme  dtv s. 

Hie  armata  manus  ( Curetas  nomine  Graii 
Guos  memorant  Phrygios)  inter  fe  forte  catervis 
Ludunt  in  numerumque  exfultantjangmne  Isti , 
terrific  as  capitum  quatientes  numme  crijtas. 

Hid sos  refer unt  Curetas  :  qut  Jovts  ilium 
pagitum  in  Cretd  quondam  occultajje  feruntur, 

'Cum  pueri  circum  puerum  perntce  chorea 
Plrmati  in  numerum  pulfarent  sribus  sra , 

Ne  Saturnus  eum  malis  mandaret  adeptus , 

JEternumque  daret  matri  fab  peftore  vulnus . 

Concerning  her,  fond  Superftition  frames 
and  odd  Conceits,  a  thouiand  Nar 

r-*-<  •  _  f*  I 


(a)  JEntid. 3.  {b)  Georg.*. 
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Becaufe  in  Phrygia  Corn  at  firft  took  Birth, 

And  thence  was  fcatter’d  o’er  the  other  Earth. 

They  eunuch  all  their  Priefts ;  from  whence  ’tis  ihown, 

That  they  deferve  no  Children  of  their  own, 

Who  or  abufe  their  Sires,  or  difrefpefi:, 

Or  treat  their  Mothers  with  a  cold  Negledl ; 

Their  Mothers  whom  they  fhould  adore - 

Amidft  her  Pomp  fierce  Drums  and  Cymbals  beat, 

And  the  hoarfe  Horns  with  rattling  Notes  do  threat* 

The  Pipe  with  Phrygian  Airs  difturbs  their  Souls, 

’Till,  Reafon  overthrown,  mad  Pafiion  rules. 

They  carry  Arms,  thofe  dreadful  Signs  x>f  War, 

To  raife  i’th’  impious  Rout  religious  Rear. 

Here  fome  in  Arms  dance  round  among  the  Crowd,  -% 
Look  dreadful  Gay  in  their  own  fparkling  Blood,  C 

Their  Crefts  ftill  Ihaking  with  a  dreadful  Nod.  V 

Thefe  reprefent  thofe  armed  Priefts  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  Cries  of  Infant-Jove  : 

By  dancing  quick,  they  made  a  greater  Sound, 

And  beat  their  Armour  as  they  danc’d  around* 

Left  Saturn  fhould  have  found,  and  eat  the  Boy* 

And  Ops  for  ever  mourn’d  her  prattling  Joy. 

[Mr.  Grecck,, 

But  we  muft  not  omit  a  more  comical,  though  %  ftiorter  Ac¬ 
count  that  we  have  of  them  in  Juvenal : 

- — Matrifque  Deum  chorus  intrat ,  ingens 

Sernivir  ebfeoeno  facies  reverenda  minorit 
JVLollia  qui  rupta  fecuit  genitalia  tefla , 

Jampridem  cui  rauca  cohort,  cui  tympana  cedunt 
Plebeia——(a) . 

And  Cybele's  Priefts,  an  Eunuch  at  their  Head, 

About  the  Streets  a  mad  Proceflion  led ; 

The  venerable  Gelding,  large  and  high, 

O’er-looks  the  Herd  of  his  inferiour  Fry  : 

His  awkward  Clergy-men  about  him  prance, 

And  beat  their  Timbrels  to  their  myftick  Dance. 

[Mr.  Dry  den * 

The  Epulones ,  at  their  firft  Creation,  Livy  (b)  allures  us  were 
ftnly  Three :  Soon  after,  they  were  increas’d  to  Seven ;  whence 


(*}Sat,6.  (b)  Lib,  33. 
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they  are  commonly  call’d  Septemviri  Epulonum ,  or  barely  Sep¬ 
temviri ,  or  the  Septemviratus  ;  and  fome  report  that  Julius 
Cxfari  by  adding  Three  more,  chang’d  them  to  a  Decemvir  ate- 
tho’  it’s  certain  they  kept  their  old  Name.  They  had  their 
Name  from  a  Cuftom  which  obtain’d  among  the  Romans ,  in 
time  of  Publick  Danger,  of  making  a  fumptuous  Feaft  in  their 
Temples^,  to  which  they  did,  as  it  were,  invite  the  Deities 
themfelves.  For  their  Statues  were  brought  on  Rich  Beds, 
with  their  P  ulvinaria  too,  or  Pillows,  and  piac  d  at  the  moft 
honourable  part  of  the  Table  as  the  Principal  Guefts.  Thefe 
Re  gall  o' %  they  call’d  Epula ,  or  Ledifternia  ;  the  Care  of  which 
belong’d  to  the  Epulones.  This  Priefthood  is  by  Pliny  Junior 
fet  on  an  equal  Foot  with  that  of  the  Augurs  ;  when,  upon  a 
Vacancy  in  each  Order,  he  fupplicates  his  Maher  Trajan  to 
be  admitted  to  either.  The  whole  Epiftle  ought  to  be  fet  down 
for  an  Example  of  Modefty  and  Wit. 

PLINIUS  T’RAJA  NO. 

Cum  fciam ,  Domine ,  ad  tefiimonium  laudemque  morum  meorum 
pertinere  tam  boni  principis  judicio  exornari ,  rogo,  dignitati,  ad 
quarn  meprovexit  indulgentia  tua ,  vel  augur  at  urn,  vel  jeptemvira- 
tum ,  quia  vacant,  adjicere  dlgneris  :  utjure  facerdotu  precar i  deos 
pro  te  public e  pojfim^  quos  nunc  precor  pietate  privatd. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Sacrifices. 

THE  Word  Sacrificium  more  properly  fignifies  the  Thing 
offer’d,  than  the'  Aftion  of  Offering.  The  two  common 
Words  to  exprefs  the  former,  were  VTlima  and  Hoftia  ;  which 
tho’  they  are  very  often  confounded,  yet  by  the  firft  Word  are  pro¬ 
perly  meant  the  greater  fort  of  Sacrifices,  by  the  other  the  left. 

Tho’  every  Deity  had  fome  peculiar  Rites  and  Inftitutions,  and 
confequently  different  forts  of  Sacrifices,  in  which  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  publick  Worlhip  then  confifted  ;  yet  there  were  fome 
(landing  Rules  and  Ceremonies  to  be  obferv’d  in  all. 

The  Prieft  (and  fometimes  the  Perfon  that  gave  the  ViSim) 
went  before  in  a  white  Garment  free  from  all  Spots  and  Figures : 
For  Cicero  tells  us,  that  White  is  the  moft  acceptable  Colour 
to  the  Gods ;  Ifuppofe,  becaufe  it  feems  to  denote  Purity  and 
Innocence.  ,  The 


nJiiceucta  i  rnli(L 


Jacenfoits  qut 

"/so/m/wn  //utrvmA 


Xbpae  hcstiariun 
viscera,  aufcrc/iccs 


/ictima 

-perm/fa 


luHcincj 


Jli/tistr*  am  ca/ustrj/ 

Var/ic  tsiiniolanda  puvu 


f cna/Sc&f 


aura/' 


i  yfrjtu z9* 

Jixe/Ucratzi 


‘J.U’ict/li 


(ej/ia  ’a* 
iiiaaiata 


\i'icin\)cs[ 


^famiUtis 


zop7fr/4aimarii 


cnu. 


<n''?rCucht 


/iimfis'i  Jhc&rum 


&ot.  #4 , 
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The  :Be-<n  10  De  Sacrific’d,  if  ’twas  of  the  larger  fort,  us’d  to 
be  mark'd  on  the  Horns  with  Gold  ;  if  of  the  lefter  fort,  it  was 
cruwn’d  with  the  Leaves  of  that  Tree  which  the  Deity  was 
thought  moft  to  delight  in,  for  whom  the  Sacrifice  was  defign’d. 
And  belides  thefe,  they  wore  the  Infula  and  Vttta,  a  fort  of 
white  Fillets  about  their  Head. 

Before  the  Proceflion  went  a  publick  Crier,  proclaiming  Hoc 
age  to  the  People,  to  give  them  Notice  that  they  fhould  forbear 
Working,  and  attend  to  the  Solemnity.  The.Pipers  and  Harp¬ 
ers  too  were  the  Fore-runners  of  the  Show ;  and  what  Time  they 
could  fpare  from  their  Inftruments,  was  fpentin  aflifting  the 
Crier  to  admOnilh  the  People.  The  Sacrifice  being  brought  to 
the  Altar,  the  Prieft  took  hold  of  the  Altar  with  one  Hand,  and 
ulher’d  in  the  Solemnity  with  a  Prayer  to  all  the  Gods ;  mention¬ 
ing  Janus  and  Heft  a  always  fir  ft  and  laft,  as  if  through  them  they 
had  Accefs  to  the  reft.  During  the  Prayer,  fome  publick  Officer 
was  to  command  the  ftridteft  Silence,  for  which  the  Common 
Expreflion  was,  Favete  Linguis,  a  Phrafe  us’d  by  Horace  (a), 
Juvenal  (b),  Tibullus  (c),  &c.  And  the  Piper  play’d  all  the  while, 
to  hinder  the  hearing  of  any  unlucky  Noife.  After  his  Prayer, 
the  Prieft  began  the  Sacrifice  with  what  they  call’d  Immolatio 
(though,  by  Synecdoche ,  the  Word  is  often  taken  for  the  whole 
A£1  of  Sacrificing,)  the  throwing  fome  fort  of  Corn  and  Frank- 
incenfe,  together  with  the  Mala,  i,  e.  Bran  or  Meal  mix’d  with 
Salt,  upon  the  Head  of  the  Beaft.  In  the  next  Place,  he  fprink- 
led  Wine  between  the  Horns  ;  a  Cuftom  very  often  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  by  the  Poets ;  So  Virgil  ; 


Iff  a  tenens  dextra pater  am  pulcherrima  Dido 
Candentis  vaccce  media  inter  cornua  fundit  (d). 


O’er  the  white  Heifer’s  Horns  the  beauteous  Queen 
Holds  the  rich  Plate,  and  pours  the  Wine  between. 


And  Ovid  more  exprefiy  : 

Rode  caper  vitem ,  tamen  hinc  cum  ftabis  ad  aras 
In  tua  quod  fundi  cornua  poftit,  erit  fej. 

Go,  wanton  Goat,  about  the  Vineyard  browxe 
On  the  young  Shoots ,  and  flop  the  riling  Juice  ; 

You’ll  leave  enough  to  pour  between  your  Horns, 

When  for  your  fake  the  hallow’d  Altar  burns. 

(a)  Lib.  3 .  Od,  1,  (b)Sat.  12.  (c)  Liba.E/eg.i.  (el)  JEneid.y, y. 60.  (e)  Jaft.i. 
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But  before  he  pour’d  the  Wine  on  the  Beaft,  he  put  the  Plate 
to  his  own  Mouth,  and  juft  touch’d  it  with  his  Lips,  giving  it 
to  thofe  that  flood  near  him  to.  do  the  like.  This  they  term’d 
JLibatio. 

In  the  next  place,  he  pluck’d  off  fome  of  the  rougheft  Hairs 
growing  between  the  Horns  of  the  Beaft,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Fire,  as  the  prim  a  Libamim . 

Et  fummas  capiens  media  inter  cornua  fetas 
Ignibus  imponit /arris,  libamina prima  (a). 

The  briftling  Hairs  that  on  the  Forehead  grew. 

As  the  firft  Offering  on  the  Fire  fhe  threw. 

And  now  turning  himfelf  to  the  Eaft,  he  only  made  a  fort 
of  crooked  Line  with  his  Knife  from  the  Forehead  to  the  Tail ; 
and  then  deliver’d  the  Beaft  to  the  publick  Servants  to  kill.  We 
find  thcfe  inferiour  Officers  under  the  feveral  Names  of  Pop«y 
drones,  Cultrarii ,  and  Vittimarii :  Their  Bufinefs,  belides  the 
killing  of  the  Beaft,  was  to  take  off  his  Skin,  to  bowel  him,  and 
to  wafti  the  whole  Body.  Then  the  Arufpex  his  Duty  came  in 
place,  to  fearch  the  Entrails  for  good  or  bad  Omens.  When 
this  was  over,  the  Priefts  had  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but  to  lay  what 
Parts  they  thought  fitteft  for  the  Gods  upon  the  Altars,  and  to  go 
and  regale  themfelves  upon  the  reft.  See  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  4. 
iy<> 


(a)  JEneuh  6.v.  44 61 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Roman  Tear. 

WE  meet  with  three  Accounts  in  Ufe  at  feveral  Times  among 
the  Romans  ;  which  owe  their  Original  to  Romulus ,  Numa, 
and  Julius  Cafar.  Romulus  divided  his  Year  into  Ten  Months, 
which  Plutarch  would  perfuade  us  had  no  certain  or  equal 
Term,  but  confifted  fome  of  Twenty  Days,  fomc  of  Thirty  five, 

and 


# 


i 
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and  forae  of  more  (a).  But  he  is  generally  allow’d  to  have  fet¬ 
tled  the  Number  of  Days  with  a  great  deal  more  Equality,  al¬ 
lotting- to  March ,  May,  Ouintilis ,  and  0  Bober.  One  and  Thirty 
Days:  To  April,  Jane,  Sextilis ,  November  and  December , 
Thirty;  making  up  in  all,  Three  Hundred  and  Four  Days  (b). 

Scilicet  arma  magis  quartz  Jydera ,  Romule,  nor  as ! 

Scaliger  indeed  is  very'  angry  that  People  fhould  think  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  ever  any  other  Account  than  by  Twelve  Months  (c)  : 
I3ut  ’tis  probable  that  the  Teftimonies  of  Varro,  Macrobius ,  Cen- 
forimts ,  Ovid ,  &c.  will  over-rule  the  bare  Words  of  Licinius 
Macer ,  and  the  Counterfeit  Feneftella,  which  are  all  he  produces. 
As  to  the  Names  of  Romulus’s  Months,  the  firft  to  be  fure  was 
confecrated  to  Mars ,  the  Father  of  the  State.  The  next  too 
may  be  fetch’d  from  Venus ,  the  other  Guardian  Parent  of  the 
Romans ,  if  we  admit  of  the  Allulion  between  the  Word  Aprilis, 
and  ’Ap&Virn  her  Name  in  Greek  :  Tho’  ’tis  generally  deriv’d 
from  Aperio  to  open,  becaufe  this  is  the  chief  Part  of  the  Spring, 
in  which  the  Buds  and  Flowers  open  and  difclofe  themfelves  (d). 
May  he  named  fo  from  Maia  the  Mother  of  Mercury,  according 
to  Plutarch  J)  ;  tho’  Macrobius  makes  the  Maia,  to  whom  May 
was  dedicated,  the  fame  as  Rhea,  Ops,  or  th e.  Earth,  and  different 
from  Mercury’s  Mother  (f) .  Ovid  brings  it  d  Sembus,  i.  e.  d 
Majoribus  (g).  June  either  comes  from  Juventus ,  becaufe  this 
is  the  youthful  and  gay  Part  of  the  Year  (Jo) ;  or  elfe  ’tis '% 
Contraflion  of  Junonius ,  and  dedicated  to  the  Goddefs  JunoJ). 
The  othe’r  Months  he  denominated  as  they  flood  in  Order :  So 
Quintals  is  no  more  than  the  Fifth  Month,  Sextilis  than  the 
Sixth  ;  and  fo  on:  But  thefetwo  afterwards  chang’d  their  Names 
to  July  and  Augujl,  in  honour  of  Julius  C afar  and  his  Succef- 
for  Augufius.  As  Nero  had  afterwards  call’d  April  Neroneus  J)  - 
fo  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Domitian  top,  in  Imitation  of  them, 
gave  the  Two  Months  immediately  following,  the  Names  of 
Germanicus  and  Domitianus ;  but  he  being  fain,  they  recover’d 
their  old  Denominations  (/). 

Numa  was  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  Coeleflial  Motions 
than  his  Predeceffor ;  and  therefore  undertaking  to  reform  theKa- 
lendar,  in  the  firft  place  he  added  the  Two  Months  of  January 

(a)  Flat.  inN  arm  {b)  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  1.  c.  it.  Cenfor.  de  die  Natal, 
c.  20,  &c.  (c)  De  Emend  at.  Temper.  1.  2.  (d)  Flat.  inNum.  Macrob  Sat. 
1.  i.c.  12.  ( e )  In  Hum.  ( f )  Sat.  l.i.cap,  n.  (g)  Fajl  1.  v.  41.  ( h)  Flat . 
in  Num.,  (/)  Macrob,  ubijupra.  (k)  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  y y,  (l)  Flat  in  Num. 
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and  February ;  the  firft  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  God  7^ ; 
Se  other  took  its  Name  from  Februo,  to  punfie,  becaufe  the 
Fcafts  of  Purification  were  celebrated  in  that  Month  (a).  To 
rompofe  thefe  Two  Months,  he  put  Fifty  Days  to  the  old  Three 
I  Kindred  and  Four,  to  make  them  anfwer  the  Courfe  of  the  Moon ; 
arid  hen  took  fix  more  from  the  Six  Months  that  had  even  Day  s, 
Sn*  one  odd  Day  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  meerly 

oufilsuPerlFtion,yand  tomake  the  ifumber  fortunate  How- 
ever  he  could  get  but  Eight  and  Twenty  Days -for  February; 
Sd  therefore  that  Month  was  always  counted  unlucky  {b) 
Befides  th  s  he  obferv’d  the  Difference  between  the  Solar  and. 
the  Lunar  Courfe  to  be  Eleven  Days ;  and  to  remedy  the  In- 
me  -Lama  thofe  Days ;  after  every  Two  Years,  add- 

h?ganinte?ftitial  Month  to  follow  February,  which  Plutarch 

calls  in  one  Place  Mercians  (r)  and  in  ± 

Bnf  the  Care  of  this  Intercalation  being  left  to  the  Prielts,  tney 
clapp’d  in  or  left  out,  the  Month  whenever  they  pleas  d,  as  they 
fancy’d  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  fo  made  luch  mad  Wor  , 
the  Fe Rivals  and  folemn  Days  for  Sacrifice  were  remov  d  by  t- 
tie  and  little,  till  at  laft  they  came  to  be  kept  at  a  Seafon  qi 
contrary  to  what  they  had  been  tormerly  (e). 

lutius  Cafar  was  the  firft  that  undertook  to  remedy  this  Dift 
or/cr  indfo  this  Purpofe  he  call’d  in  the  beftPhilofophers  and 
Mathematiciaiis1  of  his  Time  to  fettle  f  Point  In  orfer  to 
hr;no-  Matters  rwht,  he  was  forc’d  to  make  onecontus  a  Yeai  t 
Fifteen  Months  or  Four  Hundred  Forty  FiveDays ;  but  to  pre- 
FeiTa  due  Regulation  for  the  future,  he  quite  took  away  the  In¬ 
tercalary  Months ;  and  adding  Ten  Days  to  IWs  Three  Hun- 

Fad  wore  but 

rhe  S:x  Hours  he  order  d  them  to  be  let  alone  till  they  mane  p 
fwtole  Day  I  and  this  every  Fourth  Year  he  pu  m  the  Jam 
Place  where  the  Month  us’d  to  be 

was  in  ft  Five  Days  before  the  End  of  February,  or  next  berore 
SxA  oi  the  Sends  of  March  For  this  Reafcn  the  fupe  - 
numerary  Day  had  the  Name  of  DtesBtfJexus ,  and  thence  th? 
Leap-Year  came  to  be  call  d  Annus  Bijfextihs. 

Rnt  the  Priefts  who  had  been  the  Authors  of  the  old  Con 
UoFYottSted  as  Teat  a  Blunder  in  the  New  Compntanon, 

(a)  Ibid  '(b)  Conform,  de  die  Natali  cap.  20,  (c)  In  Nm.  (d)  I» 


Jul  C&f 


(e)  In  Jul.  C&f  (/)  Confirm,  cap.  20. 
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by  interpofing  the  Leap-Day  at  the  Beginning  of  every  Fourth 
Year,  inftead  of  the  End;  till  Auguftus  Cctfar  brought  it  into 
the  Right  Courfe  again  (<*),  in  which  it  has  continu’d  ever  fince 
and  is  follow’d  by  a  great  Part  of  Europe  at  this  Day. 

Yet  becaufe  there  wanted  Eleven  Minutes  in  the  Six  odd  Hour? 
of>/m’sYear,  the  /Equinoxes  and  So'ljlices  loiing  fomething  con¬ 
tinually,  were  found,  about  the  Year  15-82.  to  have  run  back 
T en  whole  Days :  F or  which  Reafon,  Pope  Gregory  at  that  Time 
undertook  a  New  Reformation  of  the  Kalendar,  cutting  off 
Teir  Days  to  bring  them  .to  their  proper  Places.  This  Account 
they  call  the  Gregorian ,  or  New  Style,  which  is  obferv’dtoo  in 
many  Parts  of  Europe. 


(a)  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  1.  cap.  14..  Suet  on.  in  Augufi.  cap.  3 1. 


CHAP.  X. 

T'he  Diflinclion  of  the  Roman  Days; 

7  HEN  Numa  divided  the  Year  into  Twelve  Months,  he 

*  made  a  Diltindtion  too  in  the  Days,  ranking  them  in  thefg 
Three  Orders  :  Dies  Fejti ,  Profefii ,  and  Inter cifi. 

The  firft  fort  was  confecrated  to  the  Gods  : 

The  fecond  allotted  for  the  Civil  Bulinefs  of  Men: 

The  third  divided  bet  ween  facred  and  ordinary  Employments. 

The  Dies  Fefti  were  fet  a-part  for  the  Celebration  of  thefe  four 
Solemnities :  Sacrificia ,  Epulce ,  Ludi ,  and  Ferice. 

Sacrificed ,  were  no  more  than  publick  Sacrifices  to  the  Gods. 

Epulce,  were  a  fort  of  Banquets  celebrated  to  the  Honour  of 
the  Deities. 

Ludi,  were  publick  Sports  inftituted  with  the  fameDefign, 

Ferice,  were  either  publick  or  private. 

The  Publick  were  of  Four  forts  :  Stativce,  C one eptivee,  Impe¬ 
ratives,  and  Nundince. 

Ferice  Stativce,  were  publick  Feafts  kept  by  the  whole  City, 
according  to  the  fet  Time  mark’d  in  the  Kalendar  for  their  ON 
|eryation ;  as  the  /. Igonalia ,  Carmentalia ,  Lupercalia,  &c. 
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tgfia  Conceptiva,  were  fuch  as  the  Magiftrates,  or  1  ricfts, 
onnointed  annually  to  be  celebrated  upon  what  Days  they  pleas  d  ; 
as  the  Latina,  Paganalia,  Comppaha,  &c. 

Feri*  Imperative,  were  fuch  as  the  Confuls  Pryors  or  Di- 
ft-ftors  inuituted  by  vertue  of  their  own  Authority,  and  com¬ 
manded  to  be  obferv’d  upon  folemn  Occalions,  as  the  gaining  ct 

were  Days  St  apart  for  theConcourfe  of  thePeo- 
pleout  ofthe  Country  and  neighbouring  Towns,  to  expofetherr 
Commodities  to  Sale/the  fame  as  our  greater  Markets  or  Fairs. 
Vd  J  hl  i  hc  Name  of  becaufe  they  were  kept  every 

Nteh  Day  as  “of  informs  us  M.  It  muft  be  remembred, 
th“  thoTh liNmdm*  at  firft  were  ot  the  Number  ot  th e  ftnt, 
vet* they  were  afterwards  by  a  Law  declar’d  to  be  Die, g ; ;  ttat 
X  r'sJnntrv  Peoole  might  not  be  hundred  in  their  W  ode,  but 
thv S  S  the  fameP  Time  perform  their  Bufinefs  of  Market  and 
yfnd  atfo  have  their  Controverfies  and  Caufes  decided  by  the 

forc’d  to  come 

taJ°Z pKL”  were  Holidays  obferv’d  by  particular  Perfons 
or  Families  upon  feveral  Accounts;  as  Birth-days,  Funerals,  and 
the  like. 

%£*«**’•  <*9™**>  Suti, 

^DiesFafii"  were  the  lame  as  our  Court-days ;  upon  which  it 
was  lawful  for  the  Prat  or  to  fit  in  Judgment,  and  confequen  y 
F^ri  tZ  verba,  to  fay  the  Three  folemn  Words,  Do,  Duo,  Ad- 
j:  i  ftt  here  to  give  Laws ,  declare  Rights  f^udge  Ioffes.  All 

,  ’  Davs  (except  the  intercifi)  were  call’d  Nefajh ;  becaufe 
?was  not  lawful  to  fay  thofe  Three  Words  upon  them ;  that  ts 
the  Courts  were  not  open.  But  we  may  obferve  from  a  Phrafe 
of  Horan  (4),  that  Dies  nefaflus  figmfies  an  unlucky  Day,  as 

*  fl,“  cS5r,Uw«c 'fieh  Days  as  the  Comhia,  or  publick 
Affernblies  of  the  People  were  held  upon  :  Or,  as  Ovid  fty.es 
them : 

_  Queis  ppulum  jus  eft  includere  f eft  is  (0- 

Days  when  the  People  are  fliut  up  to  vote.  _ _ 

~.)  ftf.  >■  **/•  «.  W  Db. ».  oA  .3.  M  '1  »"/ 
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Dies  Comperendini ,  were  Days  whenPerfons  that  had  been 
fued  might  give  Bail ;  properly,  ZX*yj  of  Adjournment 
Dm  Stott,  were  Days  appointed  for  the  Decilion  of  any 
Cauie  between  a  Roman  and  a  Foreigner.  1 

Dies  Pratliares  were  fuch  Days  upon  which  they  thought  it 
lawful  to  ingage  in  any  Abhon  of  Hoftility  :  For  durL  the  Time 
of  fome  pamcular  Feafts,  as  th t  Saturnalia,  th e  Latin!  and  that 
which  they  call  d  Cum  Mundus  patet,  confecrated  to  Dis  and 
Proferpma  they  reckon’d  it  a  piece  of  Impiety,  to  raife  march 

«  “  Encounter  with5  the  Enemy^un- 

If  we  make  a  Divifion  of  the  Roman  Days  into  Fortunate 
and  Unfortunate ;  Dies  Pojlnduam ,  or  the  next  Day  after  the 
Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  were  always  reckon’d  of  the  latter 
fort ;  and  therefore  had  the  Names  of  Dies  Atri  “ 

A.  Gellius  gives  us  the  Reafon  of  this  Obfcrvation  from  Ver~ 
rtus  Place  us,  becaufe  they  had  taken  Notice  for  feveral  Ages 

that  thofe  Days  had  prov’d  unlucky  to  the  State  in  the  Loll  of 
Battels,  Towns,  and  other  Cafualtics  (a)  Cols  of 

ofthVirSi  USJn  kt  fame  PI3tC/’  That  the  before  the  Fourth 
ot  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  was  always  reckon’d  unfor¬ 
tunate ;  but  he  does  not  know  for  what  Reafon,  unlefs  that  he 
finds  the  great  Overthrow  at  Cannes  to  have  happen’d  on  fuch  a  Day 

(<*}  Nod.  Attic,  lib.  j-.  cap.  1 7, 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 

T  YF'  ^Yay that  the  Romans  us’d  to  reckon  the  Days  of  their 
Montns  was  by  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  Romulus 
egun  his  Months  always  upon  the  ft rfl  Day  of  the  new  Moon 
and  was  follow  d  in  this,  by  the  Authors  of  the  other  Accounts* 
to  avoid  the  altering  of  the  immoveable  Feafts.  Therefore 
every  new  Moon,  one  of  the  inferiour  Priefts  us’d  to  aflemble 
the  1  copie  in  the  Capitol,  and  call  over  as  many  Days  as  there 
were  between  that  and  the  Nones ;  And  fofrom  the  old  Word 
Lalo,  or  the  Greek  y.st;A,  to  call,  the  lirft  of  thefe  Days  had  the 
Name  of  Kalends.  But  we  mult  remember,  that  this  Cuftom 

of 
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of  calling  the  Days  continu’d  no  longer  than  the  Year  of  the 
City  Afo  when  C.  Flavius  the  Curulc  JEd'tie ,  order’d  the  Faftf 
or  Kalendar,  to  be  fet  up  in  publick  Places,  that  every  Body 
might  know  the  Difference  of  Times,  and  the  Return  of  the 

^  Tht^Nones  were  fo  call’d  becaufe  they  recoken’d  Nine  Days 

from  them  to  the  Ides.  ,  , 

The  Ides  were  generally  about  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  and 
then  we  may  derive  the  Word  from  tdttare,  an  obfoletc  Verb, 

fiSThe  Kalends^were  always  fixt  to  the  firft  Day  of  every  Month ; 
hnt  the  Nones  and  the  Ides  in  Four  Months  were  on  different 
Dayl  than  i, “tie  other  Eight.  For  March.  May.  July,  mi  OCio- 
hr  had  Six  Nones  apiece,  the  other  only  Four.  Therefore  in  the 
Frff  the  Nones  were  the  7th,  and  the  Ides  the  iyth;  m  the 
laft1  the  Nones  the  yth,  and  the  Ides  the  13th. 

In  reckoning  thefe,  they  always  went  backwards  I  hus,  fa- 
wuarv  1.  was  the  firft  of  the  Kalends  of  January :  December  31. 
Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  December  30.  the  third  Kal.  Jan.  and  fo  on  to  the 
1 3  th ;  and  that  was  Idus  Decembris ;  and  then  the  1  x.Prtd.  Iduum 
Decemb  the  nth,  3  Iduum  Decemb,  and  fo  to  the  fifth  Day,  and 
that  was  Nonce  Decemb.  And  then  again  the  4th  Pnd.  Nonarum 
Decemb.  the  third  3  Non.  Decemb.  the  fecond  4  Non.  Decemb. 

and  the  firft  Kalendce  Decemb.  . ,  „  ,  ,  A7 

We  muff  obferve,  that  when  we  meet  with  Kalendas ,  Nonas , 
or  Idus  in  the  Accufative  Cafe,  the  Prepofition  ante  is  always 
underftood :  As  tertio  Kalendas ,  Idus  or  Nonas ,  is  the  lame  as 
tertio  die  ante  Kal.  Non.  or  Idus. 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  7.  cap.  4 .6. 
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$he  mofi  Remarkable  Feftivals  of  the  Romans  as  thy 
ft  and  in  the  Kalendar. 

'THE  Kalends,  or  the  firft  Day  of  ™as  *\0: £?r 

1  the  entring  of  the- Magiftrates  on  their  Office;  and  for  the 
wifhing  of  goSd  Fortune,  and  fending  Prefents  to  one  another 

among  Friends  (a). 
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The  Ninth  (ox  quint.  Id.)  was  the  Feaft  of  the  Agonalia ,  in¬ 
stituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  in  Honour  of  Janus ,  and  attended 
■with  the  ay mz ?,  the  folemn  Exercifes  and  Combats;  whence 
in  Ovid's  Judgment  (a),  it  took  its  Name. 

The  Eleventh  (or  tert.  Id.)  was  the  Feaft  of  the  Carmentalia 7 
ill  Memory  of  Carmenta ,  Evander' s  Mother. 

February  the  Fifteenth,  or  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Kalends  of 
March ,  was  the  Feaft  of  the  Lupercalia,  when  the  Luperci  made 
their  wild  Proceflion  (b)  which  has  been  defcrib’d  before. 

February  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Third  of  the  Ides ,  was  the  Feralia , 
or  Feaft  in  Honour  of  the  Ghofts ;  when  People  carried  fome 
little  fort  of  Offering  to  the  Graves  of  their  deceas’d  Friends. 
Ovid  gives  us  fo  handfome  an  Account  of  it,  that  we  muft  not 
pafs  him  by  : 

Eft  honor  efi  tumults,  animas  ptacare  paternas  (efi 
P arvaque  in  exfirnSlas  rnunera  ferre  pyras  * 

P arva  petunt  manes  :  pietas  pro  divite  grata  efi 
Munere  ;  non  avidos  Styx  habet  ima  Deos „ 

*  jtegula  porreSlis  fatis  efi  velata  coronis , 

Et  f par  fie  firuges ,  parvaque  mica  fialis. 

1  ombs  have  their  Honours  too  :  Our  Parents  crave 
Some  flender  Prefent  to  adorn  their  Grave. 

Slender  the  Prelent  which  the  Ghofts  we  owe  ; 

Thofe  Powers  obferve  not  what  we  give,  but  how  ;  S- 
No  greedy  Souls  difturb  the  happy  Seats  below.  ^ 

They  only  ask  a  Tile  with  Garlands  crown’d, 

And  Fruit  and  Salt  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground. 

The  Day  after  the  Feralia ,  was  the  Chariftia  or  Feftival  of 
Love,  when  all  the  Relations  in  every  Family  met  together  and 
had  a  Feaft. 

On  the  22d  or  23d,  (according  to  the  different  Length  of  this 
Month  )  were  the  1  erminalia ,  lacred  to  Terminus ,  the  Guardian 
°f  Boundaries  and  Land -marks ;  on  which  they  now  offer’d  to 
him  Cakes  and  Fruits,  and  fometimes  Sheep  and  Swine,  not- 
withftanding  the  ancient  Prohibition  of  bloody  Sacrifices  in  this 
Cafe ;  The  Reafon  of  which  Prohibition  Plutarch  (d)  fuppofes  to 


(a)  Ovid.  Taft.  lib.  1 .  (b)  Ovid.  Fall. 2 .  v.  2 67 ,  he.  (c)  Ibid,  v-  ? 3  3 > 

Ice.  (d)  Quseft,  Tom.  ' 


have 
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have  been,  leaft  they  fhould  violate  the  Tokens  of  Peace  and 
Agreement  by  Gaining  them  with  Blood. 

^Thc  Kalends  of  March  was  the  Matronalta,  a  r  ealt  kept  by 
the  Roman  Matrons  to  the  Honour  of  Mars-  to  whom  they 
thought  themfelves  oblig’d  for  the  Happ.nefs  of  bearing  of  good 
Children ;  a  Favour  which  he  firft  conferr’d  on  his  own  Mi- 

“This^Feaft  was  the  Subjeflof  fWs  Ode, 

Mart  its  C  celebs  quid  agam  Calcndts ,  &e. 

On  the  fame  Day  began  the  folemn  Feaft  of  the  Salii  and 
their  Proceffion  with  the  Ancyha,  which  have  been  fpoken  ot 

b£  The  Ides  of  March  was  the  Feaft  of  Anna  Perenna  ;  in  Ho- 
nour  either  of  the  Sifter  of  Dido,  who  fled  into  Italy  to  JEneasi 
or  of  one  Anna  an  old  Gentlewoman,  that,  in  a  great  Dearth 
S  Rome,  for  fome  time  furnifliedthe  Common  People  with  Corn 
out  of  her  own  Store.  The  Celebration  of  this  Day  confifted 
in  Drinking  and  Feafting  largely  among  Friends.  The  common 
PeoDle  met  for  this  Purpofe  in  the  Fields  near  th  either,  and, 
Sng”SmSlves  Booths  and  Atbonts,  kept  the  Day  wuh  all 
manned  of  Sports  and  Jollity;  wiftimg  one  another  to  live  as 
many  Years  as  they  drunk  Cups  (b). 

The  fame  Pay  was  by  a  Decree  ot  Senate  order  d  to  becall  d 
ParnciZm,  for  the  Murder  of  Julius  C«far  which  happen  d 
onft  (c)  Appian ,  in  his  Second  Book,  tells  us  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Law  that! Dolakella  the  Conful  would  have  preferr  d  upon 
this  Occafion ;  and  that  was,  to  have  the  Day  call  d  ever  after, 
Natal  Urbis ’(the  Birth-Day  of  the  City;)  as  if  their  Liberty 

had  reviv’d  upon  the  Death  of  Cafar. 

March  the  19th,  or  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  April,  begun 
the  Ouinauatrus  or  Quinquatria ,  the  Feaft  of  Minerva,  conti- 
pKe Days.  ’Twas  curing  this  Solemnity,  that  the  Boys 
and  Girls  us’d  to  pray  to  the  Goddefs  for  Wifdom  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  of  which  the  had  the  Patronage  :  To  which  Cuftom  Juve¬ 
nal  alludes : 

Eloquinm  famam  Demofihenis  aut  Ciceroni  f 
Incipit  opt  are,  &  tons  Qumquatribus  of  tat  ( dj ; 


(.)  Ovid.  F aft.  5.  V.  *33.  (t)  m  V.  p  J,  &<=•  0  smtm.  in 

«jp.  88.  (d)  Sat.  10. 
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To  rival  Fully  or  Demofihenes , 

Begins  to  wim  in  the  Quinquatrian  Days, 
And  wifhes  all  the  Feaft-- — 


At  the  fame  Time  the  Youths  carried  their  Mailers  their  Fee 
orPrefent,  term’d  Minerval.  s 

April  the  19th,  or  the  13th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  was  the 
Cereaha ,  or  Feaft  of  Ceres,  in  which  Solemnity  the  chief  Adtors 
were  the  Women.  No  Perfon  that  mourn’d  was  allow’d  to  bear 
a  Part  in  this  Service ;  and  therefore  ’tis  very  remarkable,  that 
upon  the  Defeat  at  Ganna:,  there  wasfuch  an  universal  Grief  in 
the  City,  that  the  Anniverfary  Feaft  of  Ceres  was  forc’d  to  be 
omitted  (a). 

April  the  21ft,  or  the  nth  'of  the  Kalends  of  May  was  the 
P alt lia,  or  Feaft  of  Pales,  Goddefs  of  Shepherds,  This  is  fome- 
times  call’d  Parilia  dpariendo ,  becaufe  Prayers  were  now  made 
for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Sheep.  Ovid  tells  us  a  very  tedious 
Courfe  of  Superftition  that  the  Shepherds  run  through  upon  this 
Day.  They  always  contriv’d  to  have  a  great  Feaft  at  Night ; 
and  when  moft  of  them  were  pretty  merry,  they  concluded  all 
with  dancing  over  the  Fires  that  they  made  in  the  Field  with 
heaps  of  Stubble  (b). 

The  lame  Day  was  call’d  Urbis  Natalis.y  being  the  Day  on 
Which  the  City  was  built  (c). 

April  the  25-th,  or  the  7th  of  the  Kalends  of  May  was  the 
Robigalia ,  or  Feaft  of  the  Goddefs  Robigo,  or  the  God  Robigus 
who  took  Care  to  keep  off  the  Mildew  and  Blafting  from  the 
Corn  and  Fruit  (d). 

April  29th,  or  the  5th  of  the  Kalends  of  May  was  the 
Flor alia,  or  Feaft  of  Flora ,  Goddefs  of  Flowers  (e),  when  the 
publick  Sports  were  celebrated  that  will  be  hereafter  de- 
fcrib’d  (f). 

In  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Year,  we  meet  with  no  Fefti- 
val  of  extraordinary  Note,  except  the  Poplifugium  and  the 
Saturnalia. 

The  Original  of  the  famous  Nonce  Caprotince ,  or  Poplifugium 
is  doubly  related  by  Plutarch ,  according  to  the  Two  common 
Opinions.  Firft,  becaufe  Romulus  difappear’d  on  that  Day,  when 
an  Affembly  being  held  in  the  Palus  Caprece ,  or  Goatfmarjh , 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  n.  (b)  Ovid.  Taft,  4.  v.  711,  8cc.  (c)  ibid.  y.  go  5. 
(d)  Ibid.  v.  901.  (e)  ibid.  v.  943.  (/)  See  Book  V,  cap.  7. 

on 
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on  a  fudden  happen’d  a  mold  wonderful  Tempeft,  accompanied 
with  terrible  Thunder,  and  other  unufual  Diforders  in  the  Air. 
The  common  People  fled  all  away  to  fecure  themfelves ;  but 
after  the  Tempeft  was  over,  could  never  find  their  King  (a). 

Or  elfe  from  Caprlficus ,  a  wild  Fig-Tree,  becaufe  in  the  Gallic 
War,  a  Roman  Virgin*  who  was  Prifoner  in  the  Enemies  Camp, 
taking  the  Opportunity  when  flic  fit w  them  one  Night  in  aDif- 
order,  got  up  into  a  wild  IH  ig-Tree,  and  holding  out  a  lighted 
Torch  toward  the  City,  gave  the  Romans  a  Signal  to  fall  on; 
which  they  did  with  fuch  good  Succefs  as  to  gain  a  confiderable 

^The^Original  of  the  Saturnalia ,  as  to  the  Time,  is  unknown, 
Macrobtus  affuring  us,  That  it  was  celebrated  in  Italy  _  long _  be¬ 
fore  the  Building  of  Rome  (e)  ;  the  Story  of  Saturn ,  in  whofe 
Lnnur  it  was  kept,  every  Body  is  acquainted  with.  As  to 
the  manner  of  the  Solemnity,  befides  the  Sacrifices  and  other 
Pamof  Sb“ck  Worihip,  /here  were  feveral  leffer  Obferva,,- 
ons  worth  our  Notice!  As  firft,  the  Liberty  now  allow  d  to 
Servants  to  be  free  and  merry  with  their  Mafters,  fo  often 
alluded  to  in  Authors.  ’Tis  probable  this  was  done  in  Memory 
of  the  Liberty  enjoy’d  in  the  Golden  Age  under  Saturn, before 
the  Names  of  Servant  or  Matter  were  known  to  the  World. 
Befides  this,  they  fent  Prefents  to  one  another. among  Friends : 
No  War  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  no  Offender  executed : 
The  Schools  kept  a  Vacation,  and  nothing  but  Mirth  and 
Freedom  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  City  They  kept  at  firft 
only  one  Day,  the  14th  of  the  Kalends  of  January :  But  the 
Number  was  afterwards  increas’d  to  Three,  Four,  Five,  and 
fome  fay,  Seven  Days  ( d ). 

(a)  Tluurch.  in  R omul,  (b)  RluUrck  in  Romul  &  in  Camill.  (c)  Ma ; 
mb.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  7-  (d)  LiPf-  SMurnd.  lib.  x.  cap.  3, 
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Of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Romans. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  General  Diviflon  of  the  People. 

0  MU  LUS ,  as  foon  as  his  City  was  tolerably  well 
fill’d  with  Inhabitants,  made  a  Diftin&ion  of  the 
People  according  to  Honour  and  Quality  ;  giving 
the  better  fort  the  Name  of  Patres ,  or  Patrick,  and 
the  reft  the  common  Title  of  Plebeii.  To  bind 
the  Two  Degrees  more  firmly  together,  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Patricians  fome  of  the  Plebeians  to  protect  and 
Countenance ;  the  former  being  ftyl’d  Patrons ,  and  the  latter  Cli- 
entes.  The  Patrons  were  always  their  Clients  Gounfellors  in 
difficult  Cafes,  their  Advocates  in  Judgments;  in  ffiort,  their  Ad- 
Vifers  and  Overfeers  in  all  Affairs  whatever.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  Clients  faithfully  ferv’d  their  Patrons ,  not  only  paying  them 
all  imaginable  Helped!  and  Deference,  but  if  Occffiion  requir’d, 
affifting  them  with  Money  towards  the  defraying  of  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  Charges.  But  afterwards,  when  the  State  grew  rich  and 
great,  tho’  all  other  good  Offices  continu’d  between  them,  yet 
’twas  thought  a  difhonourable  thing  for  the  better  Sort  to  take 
any  Money  of  their  Inferiours  (a.) 

(a)  Vide  Dionyf.  Ub,  i.  Liv,  lib.  i.  Pln'tareh.  in  Ramie? 

G  The 
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The  Divifion  of  the  People  into  the  three  diftinft  Orders  of 
Senators ,  Knights ,  and  Commons ,  took  its  Rife  about  the  Time  of 
Jfarqmn' s  Expulfion.  The  Senators  were  fuch  Perfons  as'had  been 
promoted  to  fit  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  State,  either  out  of  the 
Nobility  or  Commons.  If  out  of  the  latter  Order,  they  had  the 
Honour  of  a  Gold  Ring,  but  not  of  a  Horfe  kept  at  the  Publick 
Charge  ;  as  Manutius  has  nicely  obferv’d.  The  Knights  were 
fuch  Perfons  as  were  allow’d  a  Gold  Ring  and  a  Horfe  at  the 
Publick  Charge.  The  Commons  were  all  the  reft  of  the  People, 
befides  thefe  Two  Orders,  including  not  only  the  inferiour  Po- 
pulacy  but  fuch  of  the  Nobility  too  as  had  not  yet  been  defiled 
Senators,  and  fuch  of  the  Gentry  as  had  not  a  compleat  Knight’s 
Eftate  •  For  Perfons  were  admitted  into  the  two  higher  Ranks 
according  to  their  Fortunes ;  one  that  was  worth  Eight  hundred 
Sejlertia,  was  capable  of  being  chofe  Senator  \  one  that  had 
Four  hundred,  might  be  taken  into  the  Equeftrian  Order.  Au- 
guftus  afterwards  alter’d  the  Senatorian  Eftate  to  Twelve  thou¬ 
sand  Seherces  ;  but  the  Equeftrian  continu’d  the  fame. 

The  three  common  Terms  by  which  the  Knights  are  menti¬ 
on’d  in  Koman  Authors,  are  Eques ,  Equeftris  or  dims,  and  Equeflri 
loco  natus.  Of  which  the  two  former  are  in  all  refpefits,  the 
very  fame.  But  the  latter  is  properly  applied  to,  thofe  Equites, 
whofe  Fathers  were  indeed  of  the  fame  Order,  but  had  never 
reach’d  the  Senatorian  Dignity.  For  if  their  Fathers  had  been 
Senators,  they  would  have  been  laid  to  have  been  Born  of  the 
Senatorian,  and  not  of  the  Equeftrian  Rank  (a).  . 

When  we  find  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  oppos  d  in  Au¬ 
thors  we  muft  fuppofe  the  former  to  have  been  thofe  Perfons, 
of  what  Rank  foever,  who  flood  up  for  the  Dignity  of  the  chief 
Magiftrates,  and  the  rigorous  Grandeur  of  the  State  ;  and  who 
car’d  not  if  the  inferior  Members  fuffer’d  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  commanding  Powers.  The  latter  we  muft  take  likewife, 
for  thofe  Perfons  of  what  Rank  foever,  who  courted  the  Favour 
of  the  Commons,  by  encouraging  them  to  fue  for  greater  Pri¬ 
vileges,  and  to  bring  Things  nearer  to  a  Level.  For  it  would 
be  unreafonable  to  make  the  fame  Diftmfihon  betwixt  thefe  Par¬ 
ties  as  Sigonius ,  and  others  lay  down  :  “  That  the  Populares ;  were 
U  tjl0fe  who  indeavour’d  by  their  Words  and  A&ions  to  Ingra- 
u  t;ate  themfelves  with  the  Multitude  ;  and  the  Optimates  thofe 
«  who  fo  behav’d  themfelves  in  all  Affairs,  as  to  make  their 


(«)  Vid.  P.  Manut.  de  Civ.  Rom.  p-  y. 
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“  ConduA  approv’d  by  every  good  Man.  This  Explication 
agrees  much  better  with  the  Sound  of  the  Words,  than  with  the 
Senfe  of  the  Things.  For  at  this  Rate,  the  Optimates  and  the  Po- 
fulares ,  will  be  only  other  Terms  for  the  Virtuous  and  the  Vicious ; 
and  it  would  be  equally  hard  in  fuch  large  Divifions  of  Men,  to 
acknowledge  one  lide  to  have  been  wholly  Honeft,  and  to  affirm 
the  other  to  have  been  entirely  Wicked.  I  know  that  this  Opinion 
is  built  on  the  Authority  of  Cicero  ;  but  if  we  look  on  him,  not 
only  as  a  prejudic’d  Perfon,  but  as  an  Orator  too,  we  ffiall  not 
wonder,  that  in  diffinguilhing  the  two  Parties,  he  gave  fo  in¬ 
famous  a  Mark  to  the  Enemies  fide,  and  fo  honourable  an  one  to 
his  own.  Other  wife,  the  Murderers  of  Cafar ,  (who  Were  the 
Optimates P)  muft  pafs  for  Men  of  the  higheft  Probity  ;  and  the 
Followers  of  Auguftus,  (who  were  of  the  oppofite  Fadh'on)  mull 
feem  in  general  a  pack  of  profligate  Knaves.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  a  much  more  moderate  Judgment,  to  found  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  rather  on  Policy  than  on  Morality  ;  rather  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Government,  than  of  Religion  and  private  Duty. 

There’s  another  Common  Divifion  of  the  People  into  Nobiles 
Novi ,  and  Ignobiles ,  taken  from  the  right  of  ufing  Pictures  or 
Statues  ;  an  Honour  only  allow’d  to  fuch  whole  Anceftors  or 
themfelves  had  bore  fome  Curule  Office ;  that  is,  had  been  Cu¬ 
rule  ALdile,  Cenfor ,  Prator,  or  Conful.  He  that  had  the  Pidlures 
or  Statues  of  his  Anceftors,  was  term’d  Nobilis  ;  he  that  had 
only  his  own,  Novus  ;  he  that  had  neither,  Ignobilis.  So  that 
Jus  irnaginis  was  much  the  fame  thing  among  them,  as  the  Rio-fit 
of  Bearing  a  Goat  of  Arms  among  us  :  And  their  Novus  Homo 
is  equivalent  to  our  upftart  Gentleman. 

For  a  great  while  none  but  the  Patricii  were  the  Nobiles ,  becaufe 
no  Perfon,  unlefs  of  that  Superior  Rank,  could  bear  any  Curule 
Office.  Hence  in  many  places  of  Livy ,  Saluft ,  and  other  Authors 
we  find  Nobilitas  ufed  for  the  Patrician  Order,  and  fo  oppos’d 
to  Plebs.  But  in  after-times,  when  the  Commons  obtain’d  a 
right  of  enjoying  thofe  Curule  Honours,  they  by  the  fame  means 
procur’d  the  Title  of  Nobiles ,  and  left  it  to  their  Pofterity  (a.) 

Such  Perfons  as  were  free  of  the  City,  are  generally  diftin- 
guiffied  into  Ingenui ,  Liberti ,  and  Libertini.  The  Ingenui  were 
fuch  as  had  been  born  free,  and  of  Parents  that  had  been  always 
free.  The  Libertini  were  the  Children  of  fuch  as  had  been 
made  free.  Liberti ,  fuch  as  had  been  adtually  made  free  them.' 
felves. 


(ft)  Vide  Sigon  de  Jttr .  Civ.  Rom.  lib.  i.  cap.  zo. 
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The  two  common  Ways  of  conferring  Freedom,  were  by 
‘ T’ejlament ,  and  by  Manumijfion.  A  Slave  was  laid  to  be  free 
by  ! teftament ,  when  his  Mailer,  in  Confideration  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  Service,  had  left  him  free  in  his  lalt  Will  :  Of  which 
Cuftom  we  meet  with  abundance  of  Examples  in  every  Hi* 

ft°Thefe  kind  of  Liberti  had  the  Title  of  Orcini,  becaufe  their 
Mailers  were  gone  to  Orem.  In  Allufion  to  which  Cuftom, 
when  after  the  Murther  of  Julius  Cafar ,  a  great  Number  of 
unworthy  Perfons  had  thrull  themlelves  into  the  Senate,  with¬ 
out  any  juft  Pretenfions,  they  were  merrily  diltinguilh’d  by  the 
Term  of  Senatores, Orcini  (<*)• 

The  Ceremony  of  MunumtJJion  was  thus  perform  d  .  1  he 
Slave  was  brought  before  the  Conful,  and  in  After-times  before 
the  Prcetor ,  by  his  Mailer,,  who  laying  his  Hand  upon  his  Ser¬ 
vant’s  Head,  laid  to  the  Prcetor ,  Hunc  Hommem  liberum  efje  volo ; 
and  with  that,  let  him  go  out  of  his  Hand,  which  they  term  d 
e  manu  emitter e.  Then  the  Prcetor  laying  a  Rod  upon  his  Head, 
call’d  Vmdidla,  Paid,  Dieo  eum  liberum  ejfe  more  Quintum.  Hence 
Perjius , 


J/indiSld pofiquam  meus  d  Pratore  recejft. 

After  this  the  Lidor  taking  the  Rod  out  of  the  Prator's  Hand, 
(truck  the  Servant  feveral  Blows  on  the  Head,  Face,  and  Back  , 
and  nothing  now  remain’d  but  Pileo  donari ,  to  receive  a  Cap  in 
token  of  Liberty,  and  to  have  his  Name  enter  d  in  the  Common 
Roll  of  Freemen,  with  the  Reafon  of  his  obtaining  that  favour. 

There  was  a  third  way  of  bellowing  Freedom,  which  we  do 
not  fo  often  meet  with  in  Authors  ;  it  was  when  a  Slave  by 
the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  his  Mailer,  got  his  Name  to 
be  inferted  in  the  Cenfor’s  Roll  :  Such  a  Man  was  call  d  liber 
cenfu  ;  as  the  two  already  mention’d  were  liber  tejtamento ,  and 
liber  manumiffione . 


(is)  Suttcn.  iit  OcIav.  cap.  j  f. 
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CHAP,  II. 

Of  the  SENATE. 


THE  Chief  Council  of  State,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Body  of 
Magiftrates,  was  the  Senate  ;  which  as  it  has  been  generally 
reckon  d  the  F  oundation  and  Support  of  the  Roman  Greatnefs. 
fo  it  was  one  of  the  earlieft  Conftitutions  in  the  Republick  :  For 
Romulus  fir  ft  chofe  out  a  Hundred  Perfons  of  the  beft  Repute  for 
Birth,  Wifdom,  and  Integrity  of  Manners,  to  affift  him  in  the 
Management  of  Affairs,  with  the  Name  ofSenatores,  or  Patres 
from  their  Age  and  Gravity ;  ( veUtate ,  velcuue  fimilitudine  Pa- 
tres  appeUabantur,  fays  Salufl :)  a  Title  as  Honourable,  and  yet  as 
little  fubject  to  Envy,  as  could  poifibly  have  been  pitch’d  upon. 
After  the  Admifilon  of  the  Sabines  into  Rome ,  an  equal  Number 
of  that  Nation  were  join’d  to  the  former  Hundred  (a).  And 
Tarqumius  Prifeus ,  upon  his  firft  Acceflion  to  the  Crow  n,  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himfelf  with  the  Commons,  order’d  another  Hundred 
to  be  feledied  out  of  that  Body,  for  an  Addition  to  the  Senate  (b) 
which  before  had  been  ever  fill’d  with  Perfons  of  the  higher 
Ranks.  Sylla  the  Dictator  made  them  up  above  Four  Hundred  * 
Julius  Ccefar  Nine  Hundred  ;  and  in  the  Time  of  the  Second  Tri¬ 
umvirate,  there  were  above  a  Thoufand  ;  noDiftin&ion  being 
made  with  Refpe&  to  Merit  or  Quality.  But  this  Diforder  was 
afterwards  redtified  by  Augufius ,  and  a  Reformation  made  in, 
the  Senate ,  according  to  the  old  Conftitution  (c). 

The  right'  of  naming  Senators  belong’d  at  firft  to  the  Kings  • 
afterwards  the  Confuls  chofe,  and  refer’d  them  to  the  People  for 
their  Approbation  :  But  at  laft  the  Cenfors  engrofs’d  the  whole 
Privilege  of  conferring  this  Honour.  He  that  flood  firft  in  the 
Confer' s  Roll,  had  the  Honourable  Title  of  Princeps  Senatus  (d)  - 
Yet  the  chief  Magiftrates,  as  t,he  Confuls,  Dictator,  were 
always  his  Superiours  in  the  Houfe. 

Befides  the  Eftate  of  Eight  hundred,  or  after  Augufius  of 
Twelve  hundred  Seftertia ,  no  Perfon  was  capable  of  this  Dignity 
but  one  that  had  already  born  fome  Magiftracy  in  the  Common’ 


(a)  Dionyf.  lib.  2.  (£)  Idem.  lib.  3. 

(4)  Vid.  A,  Gelt,  lib,  3.  cap.  18. 
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uh  And  that  there  was  a  certain  Age  (even  in  later  Times) 

SSSi,  is^plainfrom  the  frequent  Ufe  Au¬ 

thors  DioCaffms  pofitively  limits  it  to  Five  and  Twenty 
thpf  the  looneft  Time  any  one  could  have  difcharged  the 

which  vm  the  1  6f  any  confiderable  Note  :  Yet  we 

promoted  to  this  Order,  without 
2?cZ&3 oSKdAeats ;  as  it  ttfuaU,  happen'd  m 

allAshto  ±  al' T klTo  f '  Pair  es  Confirhti  given  them  in  An- 

As  totnegemr<u  ^  ^  nf  Diftindhon,  proper  to  thofe 

ch°rSt’  11  Zho  were  added^  Romulus's  Hundred,  either  by  Tar- 
Senators  wh  the  pe0ple  upon  the  Eftablilhment  of  the 

qumtus  Prifcus,  o  y  Af‘er_t^ncs,  all  the  Number  were 

fcommon-wealtT  Bunn  Alter  ^  ^ 

FWe  may  tlke'Iinh'ct  View  of  the  Senators,  eonftder'd  all 
Mariftme”dwho  tad  the  Power  of  affembling  the  to* 

* XSeMviSge wSow’d  »  the  Tritarf 

counta,  CnuCular  Power  and  to  the  Decemviri ,  created  for 
with  ^iTws  nnd  to  other  Magi Urates  chofen  up- 
the  reguia  ing  the  L  „  •  In  the  foft  Jimfs  of  the  State,  they 

°nfo^i’?tSether^ byamiblick  Crier;  but  when  the  City  grew 
werv  *  §  nublifh’d  to  command  their  Meeting  (O 

laThe  Places  where  they  affembled  were  only  fuch  as  had  beep 
_  ,,  rnnfecrated  bv  the  Augurs,  and  moil  commonly  within 

M^Sde  Ufe  &  the  Temple  of  Bellona  without. 
*!\  Walls  for  the  giving  Audience  to  foreign  Ambaffadors, 
and  to  fuch  Provincial  Magnates  as  were  to  be  heard  m  open 

ei,  before  they  entred  the  City  ;  as  when  they  petition  d 
Senate,  before  t  y  Caces.  puny  too  has  a  very  re- 

f°arkaWeUObfervatiM,  that  whenever  the  Augurs  reported  that 
n  f'Ldrvoke  which  we  often  meet  with  among  the  An- 
cfent  Prodigies,  the  Senate  were  prefently  to  lit  fub  Dio,  or  in 

thCAs  for  theTime  of  their  Sitting,  we  muft  have Recourfe  to  the 
™  niflir.ftion  of  Senatus  legitimus ,  and  Senatus  miiBus. 
Sfo  rme?wS  Xr  «h=  to*.  .4.  of  c’ourft  upon  fuch  Buys 
rihl  UWS  or  Cuftom  oblig’d  them  to.  Theft  wore  the  Ka- 


(a)  Lib.  fi- 
fy)  P.  Manat . 


(b)  Vkf  P  Mamt.  de  Senat.  St  C.  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jar.  C.  R. 
ieSemt.  Rom.  «  Tlm.SM.Hffi.  lib. 8.  cap. tf.) 
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lends.  Nones ,  and  Ides  in  every  Month,  ’till  the  Time  of  Augujlus, 
who  confin’d  them  to  the  Kalends  and  Ides.  In  the  Months  of 
September  and  Odober,  by  an  Order  of  the  fame  Emperour,  the 
Senators  were  difcharg’d  from  their  neceflary  Attendance ;  except 
fo  many  of  them  as  made  a  Quorum ,  a  Number  fufficient,  by 
Law,^  to  difpatch  Bufinefs :  and'  therefore  all  that  Time  they  drew 
Lots  for  their  Appearance ,  or  Excufe  ;  as  Suetonius  informs  us  (a). 
We  may  obferve  from  the  fame  Author,  that  the  Ides  of  March 
(call’d  Parricidium ,  from  the  Murder  of  Julius  C<cfar  which  hap¬ 
pen’d  on  it)  was  particularly  excepted ;  and  a  Decree  pafs’d,  That 
the  Senate  fhould  never  meet  on  that  Day  for  the  future  (b). 

Senatus  IndiSius,  was  a  Senate  call’d  for  the  Difpatch  of  any 
Bufinefs  upon  any  other  Day :  except  the  Dies  Cornitiales  when 
the  Senators  were  oblig’d  to  be  prefent  at  the  Comitia. 

As  foot!  as  the  Senate  was  fet,  the  Conful ,  or  other  fupreme 
Magiftrate,  in  the  firft  place,  perform’d  fome  Divine  Service 
and  then  propos’d  the  Bufinefs  to  the  Houfe :  Both  which  Actions’ 
they  call’d  referre  ad  Senatum  (c). 

.  When  he  had  open’d  the  Caufe,  he  went  round  in  Order  (be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Princeps  Senatus ,  and  the  Defign'd  Confuls)  and 
ask’d  every  Body’s  Opinion;  upon  which,  all  that  pleas’d,  flood 
up,  and  gave  their  Judgment  upon  the  Point. 

.  ’Tis  very  remarkable,  that  when  any  Senator  was  ask’d  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  he  had  the  Privilege  of  Speaking  as  long  as  he  pleas’d,  as  well 
about  other  Concerns  as  about  the  Matter  in  hand  :  And  therefore 
when  any  particular  Member  had  a  Defign  to  hinder  the  pafling 
of  any  Decree,  ’twas  a  common  Pra&ice  to  protrad  his  Speech 
hill  ’twas  too  late  to  make  any  Determination  in  the  Houfe.  ’ 

When  as  many -as  thought  fit  had  given  their  Judgments  at 
large,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  made  a  fhort  Report  of  their  feve- 
ral  Opinions ;  and  then  in  order  to  pafling  their  Decree,  order’d 
the  Senators  to  divide,  one  Party  to  one  fide  of  the  Houfe,  and  the 
oppofite  to  the  other.  JThe  Number  being  now  told,  the  major 
f  determin  d  the  C&fc  \  and  &Sc?icitus-C QvzJ'ultuyyi  was  according*' 
ly  wrote  by  the  publick  Notaries  at  the  Feet  of  the  Chief  Magi- 
ftrate,  being  lubferib’d  by  the  principal  Members  that  promoted  it. 

but  in  Cafes  of  little  Concern,  or  fuch  as  requir’d  Expedition 
i  -j  °,Tality  askdig  Opinions,  and  debating  the  Bufinefs,  was 
laid  afide,  and  a  Decree  pafs’d  upon  the  bare  Divifion  of  the 

Houfe,  and  the  counting  of  the  Numbers  on  both  Sides.  This 

■r”"  "  -  - 

(a)  in  oa*v.  cap.  3 y.  (b)  Idem  in  Jul.  C«f.  cap.  88.  (e)  Mmutt 

o  £Y}3)t*  ixQfZfrt 
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was  call’d  Senatus-confultum  per  dlfceffionem  fattura  ;  the  former 
limply  Senatus-confultum  (a). 

Julius  Capitolinus  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  Senatus-confulta ,  not  de- 
fcrib’d  by  any  other  Author;  which  he  calls  Senatus-confulta 
tacita ;  and  tells  us  they  were  made  in  reference  to  Affairs  of  great 
Secrecy,  without  the  Admittance  of  the  very  publick  Servants. ;  but 
all  the  Bufmefs  was  done  by  the  Senators  themfelves,  after  the  paf- 
fineofan  Oath  of  Secrefie, ’till  their  Defign  lhou’dbe  effefted  (b). 

There  were  feveral  Things  that  might  hinder  the  palling  of  a 
Decree  in  Senate ;  as  in  Cafe  of  an  Inter  cejfio,  or  Inlerpofing.  This 
was  commonly  put  in  Pra&ice  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons, 
who  reckon’d  it  their  Privilege  :  But  it  might  be  done  too,  by 
any  Magiftrate  of  equal  Authority  with  him  that  propos’d  the 
Bufinefs  to  the  Houfe :  Or  elfe  when  the  Number  requir’d  by 
Law  for  the  palling  of  any  Bill  was  not  prefent :  For  that  there 
was  fuch  a  fix’d  Number  is  very  evident,  though  nothing  of 
Certainty  can  be  determin’d  any  farther  about  it. 

In  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Opinion  of  the  major  Part  of  the  Se¬ 
nators  was  not  call’d  Senatus-confultum ,  but  Author  it  as  Senatus ; 
their  Judgment ,  nor  their  Command ,  and  fignified  little,  unlefs 
it  was  afterwards  ratified,  and  turn’d  into  a  Senatus-confultum ,  as 
nfually  happen’d  (c).  Yet  we  muff  have  a  Care  of  taking  of  Autho- 
ritas  Senatus  in  this  Senfe,  every  Time  we  meet  w  ith  it  in  Authors. 
For  unlefs,  at  the  fame  Time,  there  be  mention  made  of  an  In¬ 
ter  ceffio  it  is  generally  to  be  underftood,  as  another  Term  for  a 
Senatus-confultum  ;  and  fo  Tally  frequently  ufes  it  :  fometimes 
both  the  Names  are  join’d  together  ;  as  the  ufual  Infcnption  of 
the  Decrees  was  in  thefe  Initial  Letters  ;  S.  C.  A.  i.  e.  Senatus - 

Confulti-Authoritas. 

Befides  thefe  two  Impediments,  a  Decree  of  Senate  cou  d  not 
pafs  after  Sun-fet,  but  was  deferr’d  ’till  another  Meeting. 

*  All  along,  ’till  the  Year  of  the  City  304,  the  written  Decrees 
were  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  Corfu  f  who  might  difpofe  of  them  as 
he  thought  proper,  and  either  fupprefs  or  preferve  them :  But 
then  a  Law  pafs’d,  that  they  fhould  be  carried  always  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  the  Mdiles  Plebis ,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  T emple  of  C eres  (d). : 
Yet  we  find,  that  afterwards  they  were  for  the  moft  part  pre- 

ferv’d  in  the  publick  Treafury  (e) 

It  may  be  farther  obferv’d,  that  befides  the  proper  Senators , 
any  Magiftrates  might  come  into  the  Houfe  during  their  Honour, 


ra\  p.  Manut.  de  Sen.  ( b )  Jul.  Cetpit  in  Gordian,  (c)  P.  Manut.  de  Sen. 

(d)  Liv. lib,  3.  (e)  Vide  Gar,  Philip,  f  ■  Sutton,  in  Auguf  Tacit.  Annul.  3.  ^ 
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and  they  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office,  after  its  Expiration. 
But  then  none  of  thofe  who  came  into  the  Houfe  purely  upon  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Magiftracy,  were  allow’d  the  Privilege  of  giving 
their  Judgments  upon  any  Matter,  or  being  numbred  among  the 
Perfons  who  had  Votes.  Yet  they  tacitly  exprefs’d  their  Mind, 
by  going  over  to  thofe  Senators  whofe  Opinions  they  embrac’d  ; 
and  upon  this  Account  they  had  the  Name  of  Senator es  Pedant. 

This  gave  Occafion  to  the  Joke  of  Laberius  the  Mimic , 

Caput  fine  lingua  pedaria  fententia  eft. 

There  was  an  old  Cuftom  too,  in  the  Common- wealth,  That  the 
Sons  of  Senators  might  come  into  the  Houfe,  and  hear  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  This,  after  it  had  been  abrogated  by  a  Law,  and  long 
dif-us’d,  was  at  lad  reviv’d  by  Augufl  us,  who  in  order  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  young  Noblemen  the  fooner  to  the  Management  of 
Affairs,  order’d  that  any  Senator's  Son,  at  the  Time  of  his  pat¬ 
ting  on  the  Toga  Virilis,  ffiou’d  have  the  Privilege  of  ufing  the 
Latus  Clavus ,  and  of  coming  into  the  Senate  (a). 


(a)  Sueton.  in  Augufl.  cap.  38. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  genera]  Divifions  of  the  Magiftrates  3  and  of  the 
Candidates  for  Offices . 

"NJ  O  T  to  fpeak  ©f  the  different  Forms  of  Government  which 
obtain’d  among  the  Romans ,  or  to  decide  the  Cafe  of  Pre- 
emiuency  between  them,  we  may  in  the  next  place,  take  a  ffiort 
View  of  the  Chief  Magiftrates-  under  them  all.  Of  thefe  we  meet 
with  many  general  Divifions  ;  as  in  reipect  of  Time,  Magi  fir  a - 
tus  ordinarit ,  and  extraordinarii ;  with  reference  to  the  Perfons 
Patricii ,  Plebeii ,  and  Mixti ;  from  their  Quality,  Major  es  and 
Minores;  from  their  manner  of  appearing  in  Publick,  Curules 
and  Non  Curules  ;  and  laftly,  from  the  Place  of  their  Refidence’ 
Ur  bam,  and  Provinciates  (a).  If  we  would  pitch  uponthe  cleareft 
and  the  mod  compendious  Method,  we  muff  rank  them  according 
to  the  laft  Diftindlion,  and  defcribe  in  order  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  the  Civil  Offices  at  Home  and  Abroad.  But  it  will  be 

(a)  Liffius  de  Magiflrat,  cap. 

expcfted 
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pe&ed,  that  we  firft  give  fome  Account  of  the  Perfons  that  flood 
Candidates  for  thefe  Honours.  They  borrow’d  the  Name  of  Can- 
didati  from  the  ‘Toga  Candida ,  in  which  they  -were  habited  at 
the  Time  of  their  appearing  for  a  Place.  They  wore  this  loofp 
Gown  open  and  ungirded,  without  any  clofe  Garment  under ; 
which Tome  interpret  as  done  with  Defign  to  avoid  any  Sufpicion 
the  People  might  have  of  Bribery  and  Corruption ;  But  Plu¬ 
tarch  (a)  thinks  it  was  either  to  promote  their  Intereft  the  better, 
by  fuing  in  fuch  an  humble  Habit ;  Or  elfe  that  fuch  as  had  re¬ 
ceived  Wounds  in  the  Service  of  their  Country,  might  the  more 
eafily  demonftrate  thofe  Tokens  of  their  Courage  and  Fidelity  ; 
a  very  powerful  way  of  moving  the  Affedlions  of  the  People.  But 
he  dilallows  the  Reafon  above-mention’d,  becaufe  this  Cuflom 
prevail’d  in  Rome  many  Ages  before  Gifts  and  Prefents  had  any 
Influence  on  the  publick  Suffrages ;  a  Mifchief  to  which  he  attri¬ 
butes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Ruin  of  the  Common-wealth. 

They  declar’d  their  Pretenfions  generally  about  a  Year  before 
the  Election ;  all  which  Time  was  fpent  in  gaining  and  fecuring 
of  Friends.  For  this  Purpofe,  they  us’d  all  the  Arts  of  Popularity, 
making  their  Circuits  round  the  City  very  often;  whence  the 
Phrafe  Ambire  Magiftraturn ,  had  its  Rife.  In  their  Walks,  they 
took  the  meaneft  Perfons  by  the  Hand  ;  and  not  only  us’d  the 
more  familiar  Terms  of  Father,  Brother,  Friend,  and  the  like; 
but  call’d  them  too  by  their  own  proper  Names.  In  this  Service, 
they  had  ufually  a  Nomenclator ,  or  Monitor ,  to  affift  them,  who 
whifper’d  every  Body’s  Name  in  their  Ears  For  though  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us  of  a  Law  which  forbad  any  Candidate  to  make  ufe 
of  a  Prompter  ;  yet  at  the  fame  Time  he  obferves,  that  Cato  the 
Younger  was  the  only  Perfon  who  conform’d  to  it,  difcharging 
the  whole  Bufinefs  by  the  Help  of  his  own  Memory  (b). 

They  had  reafon  to  be  very  nice  and  cautious  in  the  whole 
Method  of  their  Addrefs  and  Canvafs,  fox  an  Affront,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  Jeft,  put  upon  the  moil  inconfiderable  Fellow,  who  was 
Matter  of  a  Vote,  might  fometimes  be  fo  far  refented  by  the 
Mob,  as  to  turn  the  Ele&ion  another  way.  There  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  Story  told  of  Scipio  Nafica ,  which  may  confirm  this  Remark  : 
When  he  appear’d  for  the  Place  of  Curule  JEdile ,  and  was 
making  his  Circuit  to  increafe  his  Party,  he  lighted  upon  an 
honeft°plain  Countryman,  who  was  come  to  Town,  to  give 
his  Vote  among  the  reft,  and  finding,  as  he  ftiook  him  by  the 
Hand,  that  the  Flefli  was  very  hard  and  callous,  Prithee ,  Friend., 


(a)  In  Coriolm.  (b)  Tint,  in  Game  Uticenf, 


/ 


(fays 
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rfavs  he)  do' ft  ufe  to  walk  upon,  thy  Hands  l  The  Clown  was  fo 
far  from  being  pleas’d  with  this  Piece  of  Wit  that  he  complain’d 
of  the  Affront,  and  loll  the  Gentleman  the  Honour  which  he 

^Sud^Perfons  as  openly  favour’d  their  Defigns,  have  been  di- 
ftinguifh’d  by  the  Names  of  Salutatores ?  Dedudores ,  and  Seda- 
fores  (a).  The  firft  fort  only  paid  their  Compliments  to  them 
at  their  Lodgings  in  the  Morning ;  and  then  took  their  Leave. 
The  fecond  waited  upon  them  from  thence, as  far  as  to  th e  Forum. 
The  laft  compos’d  their  Retinue  thro’  the  whole  Circuit.  Pliny 
has  oblig’d  us  with  a  farther  Remark,  That  not  only  the  Perfon 
who  flood  for  an  Office,  but  fometimes  too,  the  moft  confiderable 
Men  of  their  Party  went  about  in  the  fame  formal  manner,  to 
beg  Voices  in  their  Behalf :  And  therefore  when  he’d  let  us  know 
his  great  Diligence  in  promoting  the  Intereft  of  one  of  his 
Friends,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Phrafes,  which  are  commonly 
applied  to  the  Candidates  themfelves  ;  as,  Arnbire  Homos ,  Pren- 
fare  amicos ,  Circumire  ftattones  (bft  &c. 

The  Proceedings  in  the  Ele&ions  will  fall  more  properly  un¬ 
der  the  Account  of  the  Affemblies  where  they  were  manag’d. 


(a)  Rofin.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  (b)  Flin.  Epifl.  lib.  2.  ep.  9. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  CONSUL  S. 


THE  Confular  Office  began  upon  the  Expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  in  the  Year  of  the  City  244.  There  are  feveral  De¬ 
rivations  given  of  the  Word ;  that  of  Cicero  ftaConfulendo,  ( a )  is 
generally  follow’d.  Their  Power  was  at  firft  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Kings,  only  reftrain’d  by  Plurality  of  Perfons,  and  ihort- 
nefs  of  Time :  Therefore  Tully  calls  it  Regiurn  Imperium  (/?),and 
Regia  Pot  eft  as  (ri).  In  War  they  commanded  in  chief  over  Ci¬ 
tizens  and  Aflociates ;  nor  were  they  lefs  abfolute  in  Peace,  ha¬ 
ving  the  Government  of  the  Senate  it  felf,  which  they  ailem- 
bled  or  difmifs’d  at  their  Plealure.  And  tho’  their  Authority  was 
very  much  impair’d,  firft  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Empire  ;  yet  they  were 
ftill  imploy’d  in  confulting  the  Senate,  adminiftring  Juftice,  ma- 

'(<*)  Cicero  ele  leg.  lib.  3.  ( b )  Ibid,  (c)  Idem  de  Petitione  Confulatus. 

naging 
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naging  publick  Games,  and  the  like  ;  and  had  the  Honour  to 
characterise  the  Year  by  their  own  Names. 

At  the  firil;  Inftitution  this  Honour  was  confin’d  to  the  Nobili¬ 
ty  ;  but  ill  the  Year  of  the  City  387,  the  Commons  obtain’d  the 
Privilege  of  having  one  of  their  own  Body  always  an  AfTociate 
in  this  Office.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Populacy  were  fo  powerful 
as  to  have  both  Confuls  chofe  out  of  their  Order  ;  but,  generally 
Ipeaking,  one  was  a  Nobleman,  and  the  other  a  Commoner. 

No  Perfon  was  allow’d  to  fue  for  this  Office,  unlefs  he  was 
prefent  at  the  Ele&ion,  and  in  a  private  Station ;  which  gave  Oc- 
cafion  to  the  Civil  Wars  between  Pompey  and  Cafar ;  as  has  been 
already  obferv’d.  The  common  Age  requir’d  in  the  Candidates 
was  Forty  two  Years.  This  Cicero  himfelf  acquaints  us  with, 
if  we  allow  a  little  Scope  to  his  way  of  Speaking,  when  he  fays, 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  dying  in  the  Thirty  third  Year,  came 
Ten  Years  fhort  of  the  Confular  Age  (a).  But  fometimes  the 
People  difpens’d  with  this  Law,  and  the  Emperors  took  very 
little  Notice  of  the  Reftraint. 

The  Time  of  the  Confuls  Government  before  Julius  Cafar ,  was 
always  a  compleat  Year  :  But  he  brought  up  a  Cuftom  of  fub- 
ftituting  Confuls  at  any  Time  for  a  Month  or  more,  according 
as  he  pleas’d.  Yet  the  Confuls ,  who  were  admitted  the  firft  of 
January ?  denominated  the  Year,  and  had  the  Title  of  Ordinarii ; 
the  others  being  ftyled  Stiff e Hi  (b). 

The  chief  Ornaments  and  Marks  of  their  Authority  were 
the  White  Robe  edg’d  with  Purple,  call’d  Prat  ext  a-,  which  in 
After-times  they  chang’d  for  the  Toga  Palmata ,  or  Pida,  be¬ 
fore  proper  only  to  fuch  Perfons  as  had  been  honour’d  with 
a  Triumph ;  And  the  Twelve  Lidors ,  who  went  before  one  of 
them  one  Month,  and  the  other  the  next,  carrying  the  Fafces 
and  the  Security  which,  tho’  Valerius  Poplicola  took  away  from 
the  Fafces ,  yet  it  was  foon  after  added  again. 

Their  Authority  was  equal ;  only  in  fome  fmaller  Matters,  he 
had  the  Precedency,  according  to  the  Valerian  Law,  who  was 
oldcft ;  and  he,  according  to  the  Julian  Law,  who  had  molt 
Children. 


(a)  Vid.  Ciceron.  Tbiiip  y.  (b)  Vide  Die,  lib.  43.  Sutton,  m  Julio,  cap. 

76j§CC. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Di£tator  and  his  Mafier  of  the  Horfe. 

^TPHE  Office  of  Did  at  or  was  of  very  early  Original:  For 
-*•  the  Latines  entring  into  a  Confederacy  againft  Rome  to  fup- 
jport  ‘Tar quin’s  Caufe  after  his  Expulfion,  the  Senate  were  under 
great  Apprehenfions  of  Danger,  by  reafon  of  the  Difficulty  they 
found  in  procuring  Levies  to  oppofe  them :  while  the  poorer 
Commons,  who  had  been  forc’d  to  run  themfelves  into  Debt  with 
the  Patricians ,  abfolutely  refus’d  to  lift  themfelves,  unlefs  an 
Order  of  Senate  might  pafs  for  a  general  Remillion.  Now  the 
Power  of  Life  ai\d  Death  being  lately  taken  from  the  Confuls  by 
the  Valerian  Law,  and  Liberty  given  for  an  Appeal  from  them  to 
the  People,  they  could  not  compel  any  Body  to  take  up  Arms. 
Upon  this  Account,  they  found  it  neceflary  to  create  a  Magi- 
fixate,  who  for  Six  Months  fhouid  rule  with  abfolute  Autho¬ 
rity  even  above  the  Laws  themfelves.  The  firft  Perfon  pitch’d 
upon  for  this  Honour  was  Titus  Largius  Flavus ,  about  A.  U.  C. 
2^3,  or  zss  00- 

This  fupreme  Officer  was  call’d  Didator ,  either  becaufe  he  was  * 
Didus ,  named  of  the  Conful ;  or  elfe,  from  his  Didtating  and 
Commanding  what  Ihould  be  done  (£).  Tho’  we  fometimes  meet 
with  the  naming  of  a  Didator  upon  a  fmaller  Account,  as  the 
holding  the  Comitia  for  the  Election  of  Confuls,  the  Celebration 
of  publick  Games,  the  fixing  the  Nail  upon  Jove's  Temple 
(which  they  call’d  clavum  pangere ,  and  which  was  us’d  in  the 
Times  of  primitive  Ignorance,  to  reckon  the  Number  of  the  Years, 
and  in  the  Time  of  latter  Superftition,  for  the  averting  or  driving 
away  Peftilences  and  Seditions,)  and  the  like;  yet  the  true  and 
proper  Didator  was  he,  who  had  been  inverted  with  this  EIo- 
nour  upon  the  Occafion  of  dangerous  War,  Sedition,  or  any  fuch 
Emergency  as  requir’d  a  fudaen  and  abfolute  Command  (cfi 
And  therefore  he  was  not  chofen  with  the  ufual  Formalities,  but 
only  named  in  the  Night,  viva,  voce ,  by  the  Conful  (d),  and  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  Divination  from  Birds  (e)„  The  time  affign’d  for 
the  Duration  of  the  Office  was  never  lengthned,  except  out  of 

(a)  Dionyf.  Antiq.  lib.  y.  Liv.  lib.  1.  (6)  Hid.  ( c )  Lipfi  it  Magifirat. 

cap.  1 7,  (d)  Liv ■.  lib,  4.  (e)  Gicere  dt  Ltg.  lib.  3. 
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meer  neceffity:  And  as  for  the  perpetual  DMator/kips  of  Sylla 
and  Julius  Clfar,  they  are  confefs’d  to  have  been  notorious  Vo¬ 
cations  of  the  Laws  of  their  Country.  There  were  Two  other 
refinements  which  the  Orator  was  oblig’d  to  obferve.  Full, 
he  was  Sve  tX  out  of  M,  for  four  he  ihould  take  Advan- 
™  of  the  Diftance  of  the  Place;  to  attempt  anything  againft 
rage  ui  ..  fas  Befides  this,  he  was  always  to  march 

Foor  only  upon  Account  of  a  tedious  or  fudden  Expedition, 
he  fomtally  asVdkaYe  of  the  People  to  ride  (i).  But  felting 
afide  hefe  Reftraints,  his  Power  was  moft  abfolute  He  might 
anae  ™cie  Forces,  lead  them  Out,  or  disband  them 

withcKiTany^ Confutation  had  with  the  Senate  :  He  could  punilh 
KT  mPc.il  •  and  from  his  Judgment  lay  no  Appeal  (V);  at 
f  ft  nnFtm  in  later  Times.  To  make  the  Authority  of  his  Charge 
leaft^wful  he  had  always  Twenty  four  Bundles  of  Rods,  and 
Stffl  him  in  Publick,  if  we  will  believe 
as  many  rvA  , .  .  ,  Th  »  Lwy  attributes  the  firft  Rife 

PlT:c$o Normas  /e  onlyinvefted  with  the 
Vy  ut  Authority  of  both  the  Confuh  ;  (whence  th  ^Grecians,  call  d 

S  or  Doubk  Confuli)  bUtd,Un^-hK1S  A  A 

tion  alC  other  Magiftrates  ceas’d,  except  the i  Tribunes,  and  left 
the  whole  Government  intruded  in  his  Hands  (g). 

This  Office  had  the  repute  to  be  the  only  Safeguard  of  the 
Common-wealth  in  Times  of  Danger  four  Hundred  Years  toge- 
S°.  ’Till  Sylla  and  C4 '•>'  having  converted  it  ,nto  a  Tyranny 
pr^pdrhe  verv  Name  odious,  upon  the  Murder  of  the 
?atr  a"=  pSd  in  Senate,  £  forbid  the  Ufe  of  it  upon 

“The  firftThtag ritt  did”’ 'was  to  chufca  Mag.fhrEqm- 

™  ™ftPrnf  the  Horfe,  (hehimfelf  being  in  ancient  Times, 

bTairiore^eneral  Name  Term’d  Magifier  Populi,)  who  was  to  be 
byamotegciH-i  in  the  Army,  but  could  aft  nothing  with- 

bis  Lieute  ,  yet  in  the  War  with  Hannibal ,  when 

S  SLTof  eSg  c created  a  Suspicion  in 
the  S  Tmnrs  ffiev  voted,  that  Mnutius,  his  Mailer  of  the 

Forft01ffiould  have  an  equal  Authority  with  Fabius  himfelf,  and 
blorie,_inou-i  ?  The  like  was  afterwards 

Rais’d  to£  Sne  Waf  tfpon  ^Defeat  at  Cyr  when  the 
Lidtator,  M.  Junius ,  being  with  the  Army,  h abuts  huteo  was 

it.  4»<*  3-  ©  **■ 

1‘uiyCMS  iib.  3.  chofe 
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chofe  a  fecond  Dictator  at  Rome ,  to  create  new  Senators  for  the 
^Plying  of  their  Places,  who  had  been  kill’d  in  the  Battel  : 
1  hough  as  foon  as  ever  the  Ceremony  was  over,  he  imme¬ 
diately  laid  down  his  Command,  and  afted  as  a  private 
Perfon  (a).  r 

There  was  another  Expedient  us’d  in  Cafes  of  extreme  Emer¬ 
gency,  much  like  this  Cuftom  of  creating  a  Dictator:  and  that 
was,  to  invert  the  Confuls,  and  fometimes  the  other  chief  Magi- 
ftrates,  as  the  f  rasters,  Tribunes,  Qe.  with  an  abfolute  and  un- 
controulable  1  ower  This  was  perform’d  by  that  rtiort  yet  full 

^'7  ?°tfules->  &c-  rid  Detriment} 
capiat  Refpublica.  Let  the  Confuls,  &c.  take  Care  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  fiiffer  no  Damage. 

(a)  Plutarch.  Ibid, 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  PRjETOR  $. 

THE  Original  of  this  Office,  inftituted  in  the  Year  of  the 

r  P/^u  iS  OW‘n§  to  two  Occafions :  Partly  becaufe  the 
Confuls  being  very  often  wholly  taken  up  with  foreign  War 

founu  the  want  of  feme  Perfon  to  adminifter  Juftice  iiAhe  Citv  - 

etheN0biHty’  havin§  Ioft  thcir  Appropriation 
of  the  Confulfhip,  were  ambitious  of  procuring  tothemfelves 
fome  new  Honour  in  its  Room  («).  At  the  firft,  only  one  was  ^ 
ted  taking  his  Name  a  praeundo ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  moil 
of  the  old  Latms  call’d  their  Commanders  Pr.torTsT Andto 
Confuls  are  Oppos’d  to  have  us’d  that  Title  at  their  firft  Tnftirn 
tion.  A.  U  C  yoi  another  Pr.tor  was  added  ;  and  tbi  otof 
hem  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  preferring  of  Juftice  an  one 
the  Citizens,  with  the  Name  of 'Prxtor  Ur b  amis,  while  the  oS 
appointed  judges  in  all  Matters  relating  to  Foreigners  Bu^  nn 
on  the  taking  m  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  A-  U.  cf2 o  iwo  mo^ 
Prxtors  were  created  to  affiftthe  Confuls  in  the  Govern^  of 
the  Provinces^  and  as  many  more  upon  the  entire  CoS  S 
Spam,  A.  U.  C.  yyi.  Sylla  increas’d  the  Number  m  Eight 

(a)  Vuh  Liv.  lib,  7,  circa  Princip, 

Hus 
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Hus  C<efar  fir  ft  to  Ten,  and  then  to  Sixteen  ;  the  fecond  Trium¬ 
viri ,  after  an  extravagant  manner,  to  Sixty  four. 

After  this,  fometimes  we  meet  with  Twelve  Prxtors, ,fome- 
times  Sixteen  or  Eighteen ;  but  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire 

they  fell  as  low  again  as  Three.  .  ,,  ,  . 

When  the  Number  of  the  Proctors  was  thus  increas  d,  and  the 
Quafttones,  or  Enquiries  into  Crimes,  made  perpetual  and  not 
committed  to  Officers  ehofen  upon  fuch  Occafions,  the  Prxtor 
Urbamts  (and,  as  Liffius  thinks,  the  P  net  or  Peregrmus,)  undertook 
the  Cognisance  of  private  Caufes,  and  the  other  Pnetors  that  of 
Crimes.  The  latter  therefore  were  fometimes  d 
aula  queerebant  de  Crtmme  ;  the  firft  barely;^  duebat  Here  we 
muft  obferve  the  Difference  between;^  dicer  e  mdjufeare;  the 
former  relates  to  the  P  net  or,  and  iignifies  no  more  than  the  al- 
ioS  an  Aftion,  and  granting  Judices  for  determining  the 
Controverfie;  the  other  is  the  proper  Office  of  the  J^es, allow  d 
by  the  Prcetor,  and  denotes  the  a&ual  hearing  and  deciding  ot  a 

Caufe  (a). 

(a)  P.  Mmut.it  legihus,  p.  S16. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  CENSORS. 

Tu  -p  renrus  or  Survey  of  the  Roman  Citizens  and  their 
Eftates  Cfro’m  Cenfeo,  to  rate ,  or  value  )  was  introduc’d  by 
Servius  Tullius,  the  Sixth  King,  but  without  the  Affignment  of 
any  particular  Officer  to  manage  it :  Apnd  ^ 

Account  n  was  wholly  omitted  feventeen  Years  together,  till 
Account  u  wa^  w  J  found  £he  neceffity  of  a  New  Mg- 

ftracy  for  that  Employment,  and  thereupon  c^t'ed  Two  C  »- 

thrs  -  Their  Office  was  to  continue  five  Yeais,  became  every 
’fifth"  Year  the  General  Survey  of  the  People  us  d  to  be  perform  d . 
But  when  they  erew  to  be  the  moll;  confiderable  Perlons  in  the 
State,  for  fear  they  fhould  abufe  their  Authority,  A.  U.  C. 
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Law  pafs’d,  by  which  their  Place  was  confin’d  to  a  Year  and  a 
half ;  and  therefore,  for  the  future,  tho’  they  were  elected  every 
five  Years,  yet  they  continu’d  to  hold  the  Honour  no  longer 
than  the  Time  prefix’d  by  that  Law. 

After  the  fecond  Punick  War,  they  were  always  created  out 
of  fuch  Perfons  as  had  been  Confab,  though  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen’d  otherwife  before.  Their  Station  was  reckon’d  more  Honou¬ 
rable  than  the  ConfUlpip,  though  their  Authority,  in  Matters  of 
State,  was  not  fo  coniiderable.  And  the  Badge#  of  the  Two 
Offices  were  the  fame,  only  that  the  Cenfors  were  not  allow’d 
the  Lid  or s  to  walk  before  thenij  as  the  Conftds  had. 

Lipfius  divides  the  Duty  of  the  Cenfors  into  two  Heads ;  the 
Survey  of  the  People,  and  the  Cenfure  of  Manners.  As  to 
the  former,  they  tookancxadl:  Account  of  the  Eftates  and  Goods 
of  every  Perfon,  and  accordingly  divided  the  People  into  their 
proper  Clajfes  and  Centuries.  Befides  this,  they  took  Care  of  the 
publick  Taxes,  and  made  Laws  in  Reference  to  them.  They 
were  InfpeCtors  of  the  Publick  Buildings  and  W-'ys,  and  de¬ 
fray’d  the  Charges  of  fuch  Sacrifices  as  were  made  upon  the 
common  Account. 

With  refpedt  to  the  latter  Part  of  their  Office,  they  had  the 
Power  to  puniffi  an  Immorality  in  any  Perfon,  of  what  Order 
foever.  The  Senators  they  might  expel  the  Houfe , 

Which  was  done  by  omitting  fuch  a  Perfon  when  Semtu  eJ,cere. 

they  call’d  over  the  Names.  The  Equites  they 

punifh’d  by  taking  away  the  Horfe  aljow’d  them  Equum  adimere. 

at  the  publick  Charge.  The  Commons  they  Tribu  movefe. 

might  either  remove  from  a  higher  Tribe  to  a 

lefs  honourable ;  or  quite  difable  them  to  give  in  C&ritam  Tar 

their  Votes  in  the  Affemblies ;  or  fet  a  Fine  up-  bulas  referred 

on  them  to  be  paid  to  the  Treafury.  And  fome-  arariumfuere, 

times  when  a  Senator,  or  Eques ,  had  been  guilty 

of  any  notorious  Irregularity,  he  fuffer’d  two  of  thefe  Punifii- 

ments,  or  all  three  at  once. 

The  greatefi  Part  of  the  Cenfor’ s  publick  Bufinefs  was  per¬ 
form’d  every  fifth  Year;  when,  after  the  Survey  of  the  People, 
and  Inquifition  into  their  Manners,  taken  anciently  in  the  Forum, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Villa  Publiea,  the  Cenfors  made  a  folemn, 
Lujiration ,  or  expiatory  Sacrifice,  in  the  Name  of  all  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  The  Sacrifice  confided  of  a  Sow,  a  Sheep,  and  a  Bull, 
whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Suovetaurilia.  The  Ceremony  of 
performing  it  they  call’d Luftrum  condere ;  and  upon  this  Account 
the  Space  of  Five  Years  came  to  be  dignified  by  the  Word  Lujlr-  n. 

H  Tis 
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’Tis  very  remarkable,  that  if  one  of  the  Cenfors  died,  no 
Body  was  fubftituted  in  his  Room  ’till  the  next  Luftrum ,  and 
his  Partner  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Office ;  becaufe  the  Death 
of  a  Cenfor  happen’d  juft  before  the  lacking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls ,  and  was  ever  after  accounted  highly  ominous  and  un¬ 
fortunate  (a). 

This  Office  continu’d  no  longer  than  to  the  Time  of  the 
Emperours,  who  perform’d  the  fame  Duty  at  their  Pleafure: 
And  the  Flavian  Family-,  i*  e.  Vefpafian  and  his  Sons,  took  a 
Pride  (as  Mr.  Walker  if)  obferves)  to  be  call’d  Cenfors ,  and  put 
this  among  their  other  Titles  upon  their  Coins.  Deems  the  Em- 
perour  entred  on  a  Defign  ofreftoring  the  Honour  to  a  particular 
Magiftrate,  as  heretofore,  but  without  any  Succefs  (c). 

(a)  Vide  Liv.  lib.  4.  6,  9 -  Pint.  Troll.  59.  f)  Of  Coins  and  Medals . 
(c)  Vide  Trelell.  Toll,  in  Decio. 


CHAP.  VIIT. 

Of  the  Q_U  ^STORS. 


THE  Original  of  the  Quaftors,  (a  quarendo,  from  getting  in 
the  Revenues  of  the  State)  Dionyfius  (, a )  and  Livy  {l) 
place  about  A.  U.  C.  269.  Plutarch  indeed,  with  fome  fmall 
Difference,  refers  the  Inftitution  to  the  Time  of  Valerius  Pop- 
licola  when  he  allotted  the  Temple  of  Saturn  for  the  Trea¬ 
sury  (to  which  Ufe  it  always  ferv’d  afterwards,)  and  grant¬ 
ed  the  People  the  Liberty  of  chufing  two  young  Men  for  the 
Treafurers  (<r).  This  was  the  whole  Number  at  the  Beginning : 
But  afterwards,  two  others  were  created,  A.  U.C.  332,  to  take 
Care  of  the  Payment  of  the  Armies  abroad,  of  the  lelling  Plun¬ 
der  and  Booty,  &jV.  For  which  purpofe  they  generally  accom¬ 
panied  the  Confuls  in  their  Expeditions ;  and  upon  this  Account 
■were  diftinguiffi’d  from  the  other  Quajlors ,  by  the  Name  of 
Peregrin!,  and  gave  them  Occafion  to  aflume  the  Title  of  Ur- 
banif  This  Number  continu’d  ’till  the  entire  Conqueft  of  Italy ; 
and  then  it  was  again  doubled,  A.  U.C.  439.  The  Four  that 
were  now  added,  had  their  Refidence  with  the  Proeonfuls  and 
Proprietors  in  the  Provinces ,  where  they  employ’d  themfelves  in 
regulating  the  Taxes  and  Cuftoms  due  from  thence  to  the  State. 

(a)  Lib.  8.  (iy  Lib.  3.  (e)  Tht.  in  Toplicol. 
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Sylla  the  Dictator,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (a),  created  twenty  Quce- 
Jiors  to  fill  up  the  Senate ;  and  Dio  '(b)  mentions  the  creating  of 
forty  by  Julius  C afar  upon  the  fame  Defign. 

The  chief  Offices  of  the  Qufiiors  were  the  receiving,  lodging, 
and  carrying  out  Ambafladors,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Decrees 
of  Senate  appointed  them  by  Auguftus  (hr),  which  before  had 
been  under  the  Care  of  the  JEdiles  and  Tribunes . 

From  hence  came  the  two  Offices  of  Quxftor  Principis^  or  Au¬ 
gust ,  call’d  forhe times  Candidatus  Principis,  defcrib’d  by  Briffo- 
nius  (d),  and  refembling  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  our  State; 
and  Qufitor  Palatii ,  inllituted  by  Confiantine  the  Great ;  anfwer- 
ing  in  molt  Refpedts  to  the  Place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  among!! 
us.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  here  to  make  a  Diltindtion  of  Offices ; 
the  Qufilores  Candidati  being  honour’d  by  Confiantine  with  the 
new  Title  of  Qufilores  Palatii ,  and  admitted  to  greater  Trull, 
and  more  important  Bulinefs  (<?). 

The  Quefiorjhip  was  the  firlt  Office  any  Perfon  could  bear  in, 
the  Common-wealth,  and  might  be  undertaken  at  the  Age  of 
Twenty  four  or  Twenty  five  Years. 


(a)  Annul,  lib.  r  .  (b)  Lib  4;.  (c)  Dio, lib.  5-4.  (d)Selecl.  Antiqaitut. 

lib.  1.  cap.  16.  (e)  Vid.  Not  it.  Dignititt.  Imp.  Orient  C.  75. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People. 


TTHIS  Office  owes  its  Original  to  a  Quarrel  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commons,  about  A.  U.  C.  260;  when  the 
latter  making  a  Defection,  could  not  be  reduc’d  into  Order,  ’till 
they  had  obtain’d  the  Privilege  of  chufing  fome  Magiftrates  out  of 
their  own  Body,  for  the  Defence  of  their  Liberties,  and  to  inter- 
fofe  In  till.  Grievances  and  Impofitions  offer’d  by  their  Supe^ 
riours  ( a ).  At  firlt  only  two  were  elected ;  but  three  more  were 
quickly  added  ;  and  about  A.  U.  C:  297,  the  Number  was  made 
up  ten,  which  continu’d  ever  after. 

Their  Authority  Was  extraordinary  :  for  though  at  firlt  they 
pretended  only  to  be  a  fort  of  Protectors  of  the  Commons,  and 
Redreffers  of  publick  Grievances,  yet  afterwards  they  ufurprl’ 
the  Power  of  doing  almolt  whatever  they  pleas’d,  having  the 

(4)  Vide  Dtonyf  lib.  6*  Liv.  hb*  a.  cpr-c.  . 

HI  whole 
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tvhole  Populacy  to  back  and  fecure  them :  And  therefore  they 
afiembled  the  People,  preferr’d  Laws,  made  Decrees,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  them  upon  the  Magiftrates  themfelves ;  and  fometimes 
commanded  the  very  Cenfuls  to  be  carried  to  Prifon :  And  were, 
without  queftion,  the  Authors  of  far  greater  Animofities  between 
the  Nobles  and  Commons,  than  they  were  at  firft:  created  to  ap- 

^That  which  gain’d  them  the  greateft  Security,  was  their  Repute 
of  being  Sacrofandli,  which  they  confirm’d  by  a  Law :  So  that 
5twas  reckon’d  the  higheft  Ad  of  Impiety  to  offer  them  the  lead 
Injury  or  fo  much  as  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  fpeaking. 
Their  interpofing  in  Matters  determin’d  by  the  Senate,  or  other 
Maeiftrates,  was  call’d  Intercejfw,  and  was  perform’d  by  Hand¬ 
ing  up,  and  pronouncing  only  one  Word,  VETO. 

As  for  the  Enfigns  of  their  Office,  they  had  no  Pretext*,  Lt- 
Siors7  nor  Curule  Chair ;  and  only  a  fort  of  a  Beadle,  whom  they 
call’d  Viator,  went  before  them. 

SylJa  the  Dictator  was  the  firft  who  dar’d  put  a  Stop  to  the 
Encroachments  of  the  Tribunes ;  but  they  foon  recover’d  their 
old  Power  again,  ’till  the  Time  of  the  Emperours,  who  left 
them  very  little  but  the  Name  and  Shadow  of  Magiftrates : 
This  they  effeded  as  by  feveral  Means,  fo  particularly  by  ob¬ 
liging  the  People  to  confer  the  fame  Power  and  Authority  on 
themfelves  :  whence  they  were  faid  to  be  Tribunitid  Potefiate  do- 
rati :  for  they  could  not  be  diredly  Tnbuni,  unlefs  their  Family 
had  been  Plebeian. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the-  AiDIL  ES. 


THE  Commons  had  no  foofier  prevail’d  with  the  Senate  to1 
confirm  the  Office  of  Tribunes ,  but  they  obtain’d  farther 
the  Privilege  to  chufe  Yearly,  out  of  their  own  Body,  Two  more 
Officers,  to  affift  thofe  Magiftrates  in  the  Difcharge  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Services  («},  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Care  of  publick 
Edifices,  whence  they  borrow’d  their  Name.  Rofinus ,  for  Diftin- 
aion’s  Sake,  calls  them  TEdilts  Plebis,  Befides  the  Duty  men¬ 
tion’d  above,  they  had  feveral  other  Employments  of  leffer  Note; 
as  to  attend  on  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  to  judge  fome  in- 

U  IIIBIIflT— '■  mrm  ,  ,  — ■ . .  I  — n  .  1  '  " 


^  (a)  Vitl,  Dionyf.  lib.  tfy 


feriour 
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feriour  Caufes  by  their  Deputation,  to  redtifie  the  Weights  and 
Meafures,  prohibit  unlawful  Games,  and  the  like. 

A.  U.  C.  389,  two  more  JEdiles  were  elected  out  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  to  infpedt  the  publick  Games  («),  They  were  call’d  JEdiles 
Curules ,  becaufe  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Sella  Curulis ; 
the  Name  of  which  is  generally  deriv’d  d  curru  (b\  becaufe  they 
fat  upon  it  as  they  rode  in  their  Chariots ;  but  Lipfius  fancies  it 
owes  its  Name  as  well  as  its  Invention  to  the  C aretes ?  a  People 
of  the  Sabines. 

The  Curule  JEdiles ,  befidcs  their  proper  Office,  were  to  take 
Care  of  the  Building  and  Reparation  of  Temples,  Theatres, 
Baths,  and  other  Noble  Strudtures ;  and  were  appointed  Judges 
in  all  Cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or  exchanging  of  Eftates. 

Julius  C cefar,  A.  U.C .  710,  added  two  more  JEdtles  out  of  the 
Nobility,  with  the  Title  of  JEdiles  Cere  ales,  from  Ceres ,  becaufe 
their  Bufinefs  was  to  inlpedt  the  publick  Stores  of  Corn  and  other 
Provifions;  to  fupervife  all  the  Commodities  expos’d  in  the 
Markets,  and  to  punilh  Delinquents  in  all  Matters  concerning 
Buying  and  Selling  (c). 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  6  &  7.  (b)  Vide  Agell.  lib.  3.  cap.  iS.  (c)  Vide  Bio . 
lib.  43.  £c  Pompon,  lib.  a.  F.  de  Orig.  juris. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  DEC  EM  V  I  RI. 


A  Bout  the  Year  oiRmeiS)!,  the  People  thinking  themfelves 
highly  wrong’d,  that,  tho’  they  had  freed  themfelves  from 
the  Government  of  the  Kings,  yet  ftill  the  whole  Decifion  of 
pquity  and  Juftice  ffiould  lie  in  the  Breaft  of  the  Supreme  Ma- 
gillrates,  without  any  written  Statute  to  diredt  them ;  propofed 
to  the  Senate  by  their  : Tribunes ,  that  Handing  Laws  might  be 
made  which  the  City  Ihou’d  ufe  for  ever.  1  he  Bufinefs  hung 
in  Sufpence  feveral  Years ;  at  laft  it  was  concluded  to  fend  Am- 
bafladors  to  Athens  and  other  Grecian  Cities,  to  make  Colle¬ 
ctions  out  of  the  belt  of  their  Conftitutions,  for  the  Service  of 
their  Country  in  the  new  Defign.  Upon  the  Return  of  the 
Commiflioners,  the  Tribunes  claiming  the  Promife  of  the  Senate , 
to  allow  them  a  new  Magiftracy  for  the  putting  the  Projedt  in 
Execution,  it  was  agreed,  That  Ten  Men  out  of  the  chief  Sena- 

H  3  prs 
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ton  fhou’d  be  elefted  :  That  their  Power  ihou’d  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Kings  y  or  Coxfuls ,  for  a  whole  Year:  And,  That  in  the 
mean  Time,  all  other  Offices  fhou’d  ceafe.  The  Decemviri  hav¬ 
ing  now  taken  the  Government  upon  them,  agreed  that  only 
one  of  them  fhou’d  at  one  Time  enjoy  the  Fafies  and  other  Con- 
fular  Ornaments,  fhou’d  aflemble  the  Senate,  confirm  Decrees, 
and  aft  in  all  Refpefts  as  fupreme  Magi  ft  rate.  To  this  Honour 
they  were  to  lucceed  by  Turns  till  the  Year  was  out ,  and  the 
reft  were  oblig’d  to  differ  very  little  in  their  Habits  from  private 
Perfons,  to  give  the  People  the  lefts  Sufpicion  of  Tyranny  and  ab- 
folute  Government. 

At  length  having  drawn  up  a  Model  out  of  ftuch  Laws  as  had 
been  brought  from  Greece ,  and  the  Cuftoms  of  their  own  Coun¬ 
try,  they  expos’d  it  to  the  publick  View  in  Ten  Tables,  Liberty 
being  given  for  any  Perfton  to  make  Exceptions.  Upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  Approbation  of  the  Citizens,  a  Decree  pafts’d  tor  the  Rati- 
fiction  of  the  New  Laws,  which  was  perform  din  the  Prefence 
of  the  Priefts  and  Augurs ,  in  a  molt  Solemn  and  Religious 
manner. 

The  War  being  expir’d,  a  farther  Continuance  of  this  Office 
Was  voted  necelTarv,  becaufte  ftomething  fteem’d  yet  to  be  want¬ 
ing  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Deftgn.  •  The  Decemviri,  who  had 
procur’d  themielves  the  Honour  in  the  New  Election,  quickly 
abus’d  their  Authority  ;  and  under  Pretence  of  reforming  the 
Common-wealth,  fhew’d  themftelves  the  greateft  Violatois  of 
Jultice  and  Honefty.  Two  more  Tables  indeed  they  added  to 
the  firft.  and  fto  fteem’d  to  have  anfwer’d  the  Intent  of  their  In- 
ftitution  :  Yet  they  not  only  kept  their  Office  the  remaining  Part 
of  that  Year,  but  ufurp’d  it  again  the  next,  without  any  Regard 
to  the  Approbation  of  the  Senate,  or  People.  And  though  there 
was  ftome  ftir  made  in  the  City  for  putting  a  flop  to  their  Tyran¬ 
ny  ‘  yet  they  maintain’d  their  abftolute  Power,  ’till  an  Aftion'of 
their  chief  Leader  Apptus  gave  a  final  Ruine  to  their  Authority : 
For  he,  falling  defperately  in  Love  with  Virginia,  the  Daughter 
of  a  Plebeian,  and  profecuting  his  Paffion  by  ftuch  unlawful 
Means,  as  to  caufte  the  killing  of  her  by  her  own  father  (the 
Story  of  which  is  told  at  large  by  Livy,)  gave  an  Qccafion  to 
a  Mutiny  in  the  Army,  and  a  general' Difiike  thro’  the  whole 
City  ;  fo  that  ’twas  agreed  in  the  Senate,  to  let  the  fame  Form 
of  Government  return,  which  was  in  Force  at  the  Creation  of 
the  Decemviri  fa). 


fa)  Vide  Liv ,  lib.  3 .  Dsonyf  lib.  8. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


ft Yibuni  Militum  Confulari  Poteftate. 

UPON  the  Conclufion  of  the  Decemvir  ate ,  the  firft  Confab 
that  were  eleded,  appearing  highly  inclin’d  to  favour  the 
Commons,  gave  them  fuch  an  Opportunity  of  getting  an  Head 
in  the  State,  that  within  three  Years  afterwards,  they  had  the 
Confidence  to  petition  for  the  Privilege  of  being  made  capable 
of  the  Confulihip,  which  had  been  hitherto  denied  them.  The 
ftiffeft  of  the  Patricians  violently  oppos’d  this  Requeft,  as  a 
fair  Means  to  ruine  their  Honour  and  Authority,  and  to  bring 
all  Perfons,  of  whatever  Quality,  upon  the  fame  Level.  But 
a  War  cafually  breaking  out  at  the  fame  Time  in  the  Confe¬ 
derate  Countries,  which  the  Romans  were  oblig’d  to  affift,  the 
Confab,  by  reafon  of  the  DiiTenfions  upon  this  Account  in  the 
City,  cou’d  not  with  all  their  Diligence  procure  any  Levies 
to  be  made,  becaufe  the  tribunes  of  the  Commons  oppos’d  all 
their  Orders,  and  wou’d  let  no  Soldiers  be  Lifted,  ’till  their 
Petition  had  been  canvafs’d  in  the  Senate.  In  this  Exigency, 
the  Fathers  were  call’d  together  ;  and  after  the  Bulinefs  had 
been  a  long  Time  debated  with  great  Heat  and  Tumult,  at 
laft.  pitch’d  upon  this  Expedient  :  That  Three  Magiftrates 
lhou’d  be  eleded  out  of  each  Order,  who  being  inverted  with 
the  whole  Confular  Power,  at  the  End  of  the  Year,  it  lhou’d 
be  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Senate  and  People  to  have  that  Office, 
or  Confuls  for  the  following  Year. 

Both  Parties  readily  embrac’d  this  Propofal,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  an  Eledion ;  where,  though  the  whole  Defign  of 
this  Stir  had  been  purely  to  increafe  the  Honour  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  yet  when  the  Matter  came  to  be  put  to  the  Vote,  they 
ehofe  none  of  that  Order  to  the  new  Magiftracy,  but  con- 
ferr’d  the  Honour  on  Three  of  the  moft  eminent  Patricians , 
with  the  Title  of  t ribani  Militum  Confulari  Potejlate ,  about 
A.  U.  C.  310. 

The  firft  tribunes  having  held  their  Dignity  no  longer  than 
feventy  Days,  were  oblig’d  to  quit  it,  by  reafon  that  the  Augurs 
had  difcover’d  fome  Flaw  in  their  Eledion  :  and  fo  the  Govern¬ 
ment  return’d  to  its  former  Courle,  the  Supreme  Command 
v  tl  4  '  rolling 
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refting  in  the  Hands  of  the  Confuls  (a).  Afterwards  they  were 
fome  Years  chofe,  and  fome  Years  pafs’d  by,  having  rifenfrom 
Three  to  Six,  and  afterwards  to  Eight,  and  the  Plebeians  being 
admitted  to  a  Share  in  the  Honour;  ’till  about  A.  U.  C.  388, 
they  were  entirely  laid  afide. 

(a)  Liv,  lib.  4.  Dionyf.  lib.  1  U 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Civil  Officers  of  lefs  Note ,  or  of  Jefs  frequent  Occurrence  in 
Authors ,  together  •with  the  public k  Servants. 


THERE  are  feveral  Officers  behind,  who  deferve  little  more 
than  to  be  nam’d  ;  fome  by  reafon  of  their  low  Station  ini 
the  Common-wealth,  others  becaufe  they  are  very  feldom  men* 
tion’d  in  our  ordinary  Clafficks.  Among  whom  we  may  take 
Notice  of  thefe  that  follow. 

Interrex ,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate,  who  govern’d  between  the 
Death  of  one  King,  and  the  Eleftion  of  another.  This  Office 
was  taken  by  turns  by  the  Senators ,  continuing  in  the  Hands  of 
every  Man  five  Days  (<?),  or,  if  we  believe  Plutarch  (b),  only 
twelve  Hours  at  a  Time.  We  fometimes  meet  with  an  Interrex 
under  the  Confular  Government,  created  to  hold  Aifemblies, 
When  the  ordinary  Magiftrates  were  either  abfent,  or  difabled 
to  a&  by  reafon  of  their  undue  Ele&ion. 

; Pribunus ,  or  Prxfetlus  Celerum ;  the  Captain  of  Romulus's  Life- 
Guard,  which  confuted  of  Three  hundred  of  the  ftouteft  young 
Men,  and  of  the  bell  Families  in  the  City,  under  the  Name  of 
Ctleres, ,  or  Light-Horfe.  After  the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings, 
the  Magifier  Equitum  held  the  fame  Place  and  Command 
under  the  Di&ators ,  and  the  Prxfedus  Prat  or  to  under  the 
Emperours. 

Prafedus  Urbis  ;  a  fort  of  Mayor  of  the  City,  created  by  Au~ 
gu/lus,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Favourite  Macenas,  upon  whom  at 
firft  he  conferr’d  the  new  Honour  fc).  He  was  to  precede  all 
other  City-Magiftnttes,  having  Power  to  receive  Appeals  from 
the  infejriour  Courts,  and  to  decide  almoft  all  Caufes  within  the 
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Limits  of  Rome,  or  an  Hundred  Miles  round .  Before  this,  there 
was  fometimes  a  Prapedlus  Urbis  created,  when  the  Kings  or 
greater  Officers,  were  abfent  from  the  City,  to  adminifter  Juftice 
in  their  .Room  (a). 

Prafeclm  JErarii :  An  Officer  chofe  out  of  fuchPerfons  as  had 
difcharg  d  the  Office  of  P r a: tor ,  by  Auguflus ,  to  fupervife  and 
regulate  the  publick  Fund,  which  he  rais’d  for  the  Maintenance 

the  Army  (bj.  This  Project  was  revived  by  feveral  of  his 
ouccellors.  .  f  ... 

Prapedus  Pretoria  :  Created  by  the  fame  Emperour,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Pratorian  Cohorts,  or  his  Life-guard,  who  borrowed 
their  Name  from  the  Pratonum,  or  General’s  Tent, all  Command¬ 
ers  in  Chief  being  anciently  ftyl’d  Protores.  His  Office  anfwer’d 
exaCtly  to  that  of  the  Magifter  Equitum  under  the  old  Didators *  * 
only  hrs  Authority  was  of  greater  Extent,  being  generally  the 
ffigheft  Perfon  in  Favour  with  the  Army.  And  therefore  when 
the  Soldiers  once  came  to  make  their  own  Emperours  the  com¬ 
mon  Man  they  pitch’d  upon  was  the  P  raped  us  Pratorio.  - 
Prapedus  Frumenti,  and  Prapedus  Vigilum  :  both  owing  their 
Inffitution  to  the  fame  Auguflus.  The  firft  was  to  infpe6t  and 
regulate  the  Diftribution  of  Corn,  which  us’d  to  be  often  made 
among  the  common  People.  The  other  commanded  in  Chief  all 
the  Soldiers  appointed  for  a  conftant  Watch  to  the  City  being  a 
Cohorn0  every  two  Regions.  His  Bufinefs  was  to  take  Cognizance 
of  Thieves,  Incendiaries,  idle  Vagrants,  and  the  like  ;  and  had  the 
Power  to  punjfh  all  petty  Mifdemeanours,  which  were  thought 
too  trivial  to  come  under  the  Care  of  the  P  rape  tins  Ur  bis. 

In  many  of  there  inferiour  Magiftracies,  feveral  Perfbns  were 
join’d  in  Commiffion  together  ;  and  then  they  took  their  Name 
from  the  Number  of  Men  that  compos’d  them.  Of  this  fort  we 
meet  with  the 

triumviri,  or  trefviri  Capitales  ;  The  Keepers  of  the  publick 
Goal ;  they  had  the  Power  to  puniffi  Malefa&ors,  like  our  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  Houfes  of  Correction,  for  which  Service  they  kept 
eight  Littors  under  them  ;  as  may  be  gather’d  from  Plautus : 

Quid  pact  am  nunc  fi  trepvin  me  in  carcerem  compegerint  2 
Inde  eras  e  promptuaria  cclla  depromar  ad  flagrum. 

Ita  quaji  mcitdem  me  niiftrtim  odo  homines  validi  cadent  jfcj 

.  triumviri  Noclurni :  mention’d  by  Livy  (d)  and  Lacitus  (e) 
mffituted  for  the  Prevention  of  Fires  in  the  Night.  V 


(a)  Ibid,  (b)  Dio. l.yy.  (c)  TaAmphitr,  (d)  Lb.<?.  (e)  AnnalAb  5-. 

•  Lrium- 
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T riumviri  Monet  ales :  The  Matters  of  the  Mint:  Sometimes 
their  Name  was  wrote -Triumviri  A.  A.  JE.  F.  F.  Handing  for 
AarOy  ArgentOy  JEre ,  Flando ,  Feriendo. 

Quatuor  V iri  F iarum  curandarum  ;  Perfons  deputed  by  the  Cen- 
for  to  fupervife  the  publick  Ways.. 

Centumviriy  and  Decemviri  Litibus  judicandis :  The  firft  were 
a  Body  of  Men  chofe,  Three  out  of  every  Tribey  for  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  fiich  Matters  as  the  Pr<ctors  committed  to  their  Decifion ; 
which  are  reckon’d  up  by  Cicero  in  his  Firft  Book  de  Oratore. 
The  Decemviri  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  Members  of  the 
Centumviratey  and  to  have  prelided  under  the  Prcetor  in  the  Ju~ 
dicia  Centumviralia.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  firft  Steps  to  Pre¬ 
ferment,  for  Perfons  of  Parts  and  Induftry;  as  wasalfo  the  Vi- 
gintiviratuSy  mention’d  by  CicerOy  Tacitus ,  and  Dio;  which, 
perhaps,  was  no  more  than  a  feled  Part  of  the  Centumviri. 
The  proper  Sign  of  Authority,  when  thefe  Judges  afted,  was 
the  fetting  up  a  Spear  in  the  Forum  : 

Sen  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  hajla  viroruray 

Seu  firmare  jubet  cenieno  judice  caufam.  Lucan. 

The  Learned  Gravius  obferves  that  a  Spear  was  the  common 
Badge  andEnfign  of  Power  amongft  the  Ancients,  and  therefore 
given  to  the  Gods,  in  their  Statues,  and  to  King's  and  Princes  till 
it  was  fucceeded  by  the  Scepter  ( a ).  A  Spear  was  likewife  fet 
up  at  the  Colledlions  of  the  Taxes  by  the  Cenfors ;  and  at  all  Au¬ 
ctions  y  Publick  or  Private,  to  lignifie  that  they  were  done  by  a 
*  Lawful  Commiffion  :  Whence  the  Phrafe,  Sub  hajla  vendt. 

There  are  other  Officers  of  as  little  Note  behind,  who  had  no 
fix’d  Authority,  but  were  conftituted  upon  fome  particular  Oc- 
cafions :  Such  as  the 

Duumviri  Perduellion  'iSy  JiveCapitaleSy  Officers  created  for  the 
judging  of  Traitors.  They  were  firft  introduc’d  by  Tullus  Hojli- 
liys ;  continu’d,  as  often  as  neceffity  requir’d,  under  the  reft  of 
the  Kings,  and  fometimes  under  the  Cmfular  Government,  at 
its  firft  Inftitution.  But  after  they  had  been  laid  down  many 
Years,  as  unneceilary,  CicerOy  in  the  latter  Times  of  their  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  complains  of  their  Revival  by  Labiemsy  Tribune 
of  the  Commons  (b). 

OucejioreSy  or  Oua [lores  Parricidiiy  vel  Rernm  C apitalimn  ;  Ma- 
giftrates  chofen  by  the  People  to  give  Judgment  in  capital  Caufes, 

(a)  Prafat.  II.  Tom.  Tbefmr.  Jntip  Rom.  (b)  Cicero,  0 rat.  pro  C, 
Rabirio  Ferdtiellmis  Reo,  ' 

V  •  ......  after 
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after  the  Confuls  were  denied  that  Privilege,  and  before  the  Qua- 
jliones  were  made  perpetual. 

The  Publick  Servants  of  the  Magiftrates  had  the  common 
Name  of  Apparitores ,  from  the  Word  Appareo ,  becaufe  they 
always  flood  ready  to  execute  their  Matters  Orders.  Of  thefe, 
the  moft  remarkable  were  the 

Scrib <te\  a  fort  of  Publick  Notaries,  who  took  an  Account  of 
all  the  Proceedings  in  the  Courts :  In  fome  meafure  too  they 
anfwer’d  to  our  Attornies,  inafmuch  as  they  drew  up  the  Papers 
and  Writings  which  were  produc’d  before  the  Judges;  Notarius 
and  Aduarius  fignifying  much  the  fame  Office. 

Accenfi  and  Pracones,  the  Publick  Cryers,  who  were  to  call 
Witnefles,  fignify  the  Adjournment  of  the  Court,  and  the  like. 
The  former  had  the  Name  from  Accieo ,  and  the  other  from  Pr<e- 
cieo.  The  Prate  ones  feem  to  have  had  more  Bufinefs  afiign’d 
them  than  th q  Accenfi-,  as,  the  proclaiming  Things  in  the  Street  * 
the  affifting  at  Publick  Sales,  to  declare  how  much  every  one 
bids;  whereas  the  Accenfi  more  nearly  attended  on  the  Magi- 
flrates :  And  at  the  Bench  of  Jufiice ,  gave  Notice,  every  Three 
Hours,  what  it  was  a-clock. 

Lido-res :  The  Serjeants,  or  Beadles,  who  carried  the  Fafces 
before  the  fupreme  Magiftrates  ;  as  the  Interreges ,  Didators 
Qonfuls,  and  Prators.  Befides  this,  they  were  the  publick  Exe¬ 
cutioners ‘in  Scourging  and  Beheading. 

The  Lt dors  were  taken  out  of  the  common  People,  whereas 
the  Accenfi  generally  belong’d  to  the  Body  of  the  Libertim ,  and 
fometimes  to  that  of  the  Liberti  ( a ). 

The  Viaiores  were  little  different  from  the  former,  only  that 
they  went  before  the  Officers  of  lefs  Dignity,  and  particularly 
before  the  fribunes  of  the  Commons. 

In  ancient  Times  they  were  us’d  to  call  the  plain  Senators  out 
of  the  Country,  whence  fully  in  his  Cato  Major  derives  their 
Name  ;  as  if  they  were  to  ply  about  the  Roads  and  Parks,  and 
to  pick  up  an  Aflembly  of  Rural  Fathers,  who  perhaps  were  then 
employ’d  in  driving,  or  keeping,  their  own  Sheep. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  Carnifex ,  or  common  Hangman, 
whofe  Bufinefs  lay  only  in  Crucifixions.  Cicero  has  a  very  rood 
Obfervation  concerning  him  ;  That  by  reafon  of  the  Odioufnefs 
of  his  Office,  he  was  particularly  forbid  by  the  Laws  to  have  his 
Dwelling-houfe  within  the  City  (b). 


(a)  Vul, Sigon.de  Anifi  fur.  Civ.  Rom.  lib.  z.  cap.  iy.  (b)  Cicero 
jjro.  Rctbirio. 

i  '■  :“  '* 1  CHAP, 
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chap.  xiv. 

Of  the  Provincial  Magif  rates  5  and  firfi  of  the 
Proconsuls.  \ 

THE  Chief  of  the  Provincial  Officers  were  the  Proconfuh . 

Whether  the  Word  ought  to  be  written  Proconful,  and 
declin’d,  or  Proconfuh ,  and  undeclin’d, 

Grarnmatici  cert  ant,  &  adhuc  fub  judice  Its  eft. 


We  may  divide  thefe  Magiftrates  into  Four  forts ; 

Firft,  Such  as  being  Confuls,  had  their  Office  prolong  d  be¬ 
yond  the  Time  prefix’d  by  Law.  c 

Secondly,  Such  as  were  inverted  with  this  Honour,  either  for 
the  Government  of  the  Provinces,  or.  the  Command  in  War, 
Who  before  were  only  in  a  private  Station.  . 

Thirdly,  Such  as  immediately  upon  the  Expiration  of  their 
Confuljhip ,  yyent  Proconfuls  into  the  Provinces,  in  the  Time  of 

the  Common-wealth.  .  ,  ,  -  . 

•  Fourthly,  Such  Goyernours  as  in  the  Times  of  the  Empire, 
were  fent  into  thofe  Provinces  Which  fell  to  the  Share  of  the 

^  Proconfuh  of  the  Two  former  forts  we  meet  with  very  rarely, 
only  Livy  gives  us  an  Example  of  each  («)•  . 

,f  The  third  kind  more  properly  enjoy’d  the  Name  and  Dignity, 
and  therefore  deferve  to  be  delcrib’d  at  large,  with  reference  to 
their  Creation,  Adminiftration,  and  Return  from  their  Com- 

They  were  not  appointed  by  the  People  ;  but  when  at  the 
Gomitia  Centuriata  new  Confuls  were  defign’d  for  the  following 
Year  •  one  of  the  prefent  Confuls  propos’d  to  the  Senate  what 
Provinces  they  would  declare  Confular,  and  what  Pratortan ,  to 
|>e  divided  among  the  defign’d  Confuls  and  Praetors.  According 
to  their  Determination,  the  defign’d  Confuls,  or  Confuls  Ele ft 
prefently  agreed  what  Provinces  to  enter  upon  at  the  Expiration 
of  their  Office  in  the  City,  the  Bufinefs  being  generally  decided 

by  carting  Lots.  ... 

. . .  . .  “  " 

U)  Liv,  lib.  8.  cap.  26, 
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Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  their  Confuljhip,  they  formally  gof 
Leave  of  the  People  to  undertake  the  Military  Command,  which 
could  not  be  otherwife  obtain’d.  Befides  this,  they  procur’d  a 
Decree  of  Senate ,  to  determine  the  Extent  of  their  Provinces 
the  Number  of  their  Forces,  the  Pay  thatffiou’d  be  allow’d  them! 
with  all  other  NecelTaries  for  their  Journey  and  Settlement. 

By  the  palling  of  this  Decree,  they  were  laid  Omari  Provin¬ 
ce  ;  and  Cicero  ufes  in  the  fame  Senfe  Omari  Apparitoribus ; 
Scrtbis ,  &c.  who  made  a  Part  of  the  Proconful's  Retinue. 

Nothing  now  remain’d,  but  at  the  End  of'  the  Year  to  fet  for¬ 
ward  for  their  new  Government.  But  we  mull  obferve  that 
tho’  the  Senate  had  given  them  Leave  to  depart,  yet  the  tribunes 
of  the  Commons  had  Power  to  ftop  their  Journey  ;  and.  therefore 
becaufe  CraJJus  went  Proconful  into  Partbia ,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prels  Order  of  the  tribune ,  he  was  generally  believ’d  to  have 
la&tte  Roman  Army,  and  his  own  Life,  as  a  Judgment  on  him 
for  defpifing  the  Authority  of  that  Officer,  whom  they  always 
counted  SacrofanSlus.  1  J 

At  their  firft  Entrance  on  their  Province,  they  fpent  fome  Time 
m  Conference  with  their  immediate  PredecelTors,  to  be  inform’d 
in  the  State  of  Things,  tho’  their  Adminiftration  began  the  very 
Day  of  their  Arrival.  1 

1  heir  Authority,  both  Civil  and  Military,  was  verv  extraor- 
dinaxy  The  Winter  they  generally  fpent  in  the  Execution  of 
the  nr  It,  and  the  Summer  in  the  Difcharge  of  the  latter. 

They  decided  Cafes  of  Equity  and  Juftice,  either  privately  in 
ffieir  Pratorium,  or  Palace;  where  they  receiv’d  Petitioners, 
heard  Complaints,  granted  Writs  under  their  Seal,  and  the  like  * 
or  elfe  publickly  in  the  Common-Hall,  with  the  ufual  Ceremo¬ 
nies  and  Formalities  obferv’d  in  Courts  of  Judicature  the  Pro- 
ceiles  being  in  all  Refpc&s  the  fame  as  thofe  at  Rome. 

Behdes  this,  by  vertue  of  their  Edidts,  they  had  the  Power  of 
ordering  all  Things  relating  to  the  Tributes,  Taxes,  Contribu¬ 
tions,  and  1  rovilions  of  Corn  and  Money,  and  whatever  elfe  be¬ 
long’d  to  the  chief  Adminiftration  of  Affairs, 

•  u  l'roln  the  Command  was  very  remarkable  *  They 

either  met  their  Succeffor  at  his  Arrival,  and  immediately  deli¬ 
ver  d  into  his  Hands  the  Charge  of  the  Army,  being  oblig’d  to 
leave  the  Province  in  Thirty  Days ;  or  elfe  they  came  away 
betore-hand,  and  left  a  Deputy  in  their  Room  to  perform  the 
Solemnity  of  a  Refignation,  having  fir  ft  made  up  their  Ac- 
compts  and  left  them  in  writing  in  the  two  chief  Cities  of  their 
feveral  Provinces. 

Upon 
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Upon  their  arrival  at  Rome ,  if  they  had  no  Thoughts  of  a 
Triumph,  they  prefently  dimifs’d  their  Train,  and  entred  the 
City  as  private  Perfons.  If  they  afpir’d  to  that  Honour,  they 
ftill  retain’d  the  Fafces,  and  other  Proconfular  Ornaments,  and 
gave  the  Senate  (aftembled  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Temple 
of  Bellona )  a  Relation  of  their  Adions  and  Exploits ,  and 
petition’d  for  a  Triumph.  But  in  both  Cafes,  they  were  oblig’d 
to  give  in  their  Accompts  into  the  Pubhck  Treafury  within 

T  Tho’I^heS Proconfuls  order’d  Matters  as  they  pleas’d  during 
their  Honour ;  yet  at  their  Return,  a  very  ftri£t  Account  was 
made  into  the’  whole  Courfe  of  their  Government ;  and  upon 
the  Difcovety  of  any  ill  dealings  ’twas  ufual  to  prefer  Bills  againft 
them  and  bring  them  to  a  formal  T ryal.  The  Crimes  moft.com- 
monlv  objected  againft  them  were  Crimen  Peculates  ;  relating  to 
their  ill  Ufe  of  the  Publick  Money,  and  the  Deficiency  of  their 
Accompts:  Majeftatis ^  of  Treachery  and  Perfidioufnefs  againft 
the  Common-wealth  ;  or  Repetundarum ,  of  Oppreflion  or  Ex¬ 
tortion  exercis’d  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces,  whom,, 
as  their  Allies  and  Confederates,  the  Romans  were  oblig’d  to 

patronize  and  defend.  ,  p.  ,  ■  , 

Auguftus.  when,  at  the  Defire  of  the  Senate  and  People,  he 
aflurrfd  the  foie  Government  of  the  Empire,  among  other  Con- 
ftitutions  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  divided  the  Provinces 
into  two  Parts,  one  of  which  he  gave  wholly  over  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  and  referv’d  the  other  for  himfelf.  After  which  time,  onljr 
the’  Governours  fent  into  the  firft  Divifion  bore  the  Name  of 
Proconfuls ;  tho’  they  were  denied  the  whole  Military  Power, 
and  fo  fell  fhort  of  the  old  Proconfuls. 

To  thefe  Four  forts  of  Proconfuls ,  we  may  add  1  wo  more 

from  Alexander  of  Naples  :  __ 

Firft  Such  as  the  Senate  created  Proconfuls  without  a  Province , 
purely  for  the  Command  of  the  Army,  and  the  Care  of  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Difcipline  :  And,  fecondly,  fuch  dejign  d  Confuls  as  entred 
on  their  Proconfular  Office,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
Confulfiiip. 


U 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Provincial  Prastors  and  Proprietors  ;  of  the 
Legati,  Quasftors,  and  Proqumftors. 


T2n  the  firft  Times  oftheCommon-wealth,  the  Provinces  were 

govern’d  by  Pnctors ;  and  as  the  Dominions  of  the  State 
weie  mlarg  d,  the  number  of  thofe  Magiftrates  was  accordingly 
increas’d;  yet  even  in  thofe  Times,  if  they  continu’d  in  the  Com- 
inand  of  the  Province  beyond  the  Time  prefix’d  for  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  P  rector  (hip,  they  took  upon  them  the  Names  of 
Proprietors,  tho’ they  ftill  kept  the  fame  Authority  as  before 

About  A.U.C.  604,  the  defign'd  Pra.-tors  began  to  divide  the 
Prat  on  an,  or  lefier  Provinces ,  by  Lot,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  LonjulsdaS  the  Confular ;  and,  when  at  the  End  of  the  Year 
they  repair’d  to  their  refpe&ive  Governments,  afiiim’d  the  Title 
of  Proprietors.  As  their  Creation  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Proconfuls  ;  fo  their  Entrance  upon  their  Office,  and  the  whole 
Courfeof  their  Adminiftration,  was  exa&ly  anfwerable  to  theirs  - 
only  that  they  were  allow’d  but  Six  Li  dors,  with  an  equal  Num¬ 
ber  of  hafees,  whereas  the  Proconfuls  had  Twelve  of  each. 

Now  tho’  before  the  Time  of  Auguflus,  the  Proprietors ,  by 
reafon  of  their  prefiding  over  the  Provinces  of  lefier  Note  and 
Importance,  were  always  reckon’d  inferiour  to  the  Proconfuls  * 
yet  upon  his  Divifion  of  the  Provinces,  the  Governours  of  thofe 
•wl-uch  fell  to  his  Share,  bearing  the  Name  of  Proprietors ,  got 
the  Preference  of  the  Proconfuls ,  in  refpeft  of  Power  and  Au¬ 
thority  being  inverted  with  the  Military  Command,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  m  their  Office  as  long  as  the  Emperour  pleas’d 

The  chief  Affiftants  of  the  Proconfuls  and  the  Proprietors ,  were 
the  Legati  and  the  Provincial  Quceflors.  The  former,  being  dif¬ 
ferent  m  Number,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Governour 
whom  they  accompanied,  ferv’d  for  the  Judging  of  inferiour  Cau- 
tes,  and  the  Management  of  all  final  ler  Concerns,  remitting  every 
thing  of  Moment  to  the  Care  of  the  Governour,  or  Prefident. 
but  tho  mrtituted  at  firft  for  Council  only,  (like  the  Deputies 
of  the  States  attending  the  Dutch  Armies,)  yet  they  were  after¬ 
wards  admitted  to  Command  :  And  therefore  will  be  deferibed  a9 
(xeneral  O  fficers,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Mil  itary  Affairs  {a). 

(ayyide  L.  IV,  cap.  8.  ,  - “~ 
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Befides  the  Legati ,  there  went  with  every  Proconful ,  or  Pro- 
prator,  one  Quaftor ,  or  more,  whofe  whole  Bufinefs  was  con¬ 
cern’d  in  managing  the  publick  Accompts,  taking  Care  of  the 
Supplies  of  Money,  Corn,  and  other  Neceflaries  and  Conveni- 
encies  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Roman  Army. 

We  feldom  meet  with  Proquaftors  in  Authors  they  being  only 
fuch  as  perform’d  the  Office  of  Quceprs  in  the  Provinces,  with¬ 
out  the  Deputation  of  the  Senate,  which  was  requihte  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  proper  Quaflors.  This  happen  d  either  When  a 
Quaftor  died  in  his  Office,  or  went  to  Rome  Without  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another  Quaftor :  For  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Gover- 
nour  of  the  Province  appointed  another  in  his  Room,  to  dif- 
charge  the  fame  Duties  under  the  Name  of  Procfuaftor. 

Or  the  like  Nature  with  the  Quaftor,  were  the  Procurators  Ca- 
faris  often  mention’d  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  ;  Officers  fent 
by  the  Emperours  into  every  Province,  to  receive  and  regulate  the 
publick  Revenue,  and  to  difpofe  of  it  at  the  Emperour  s  Command. 

Such  a  Magistrate  was  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaa;  and  tho’  the 
-fudging  of  Capital  Caufes  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  Office; 
yet  becaufe  the  Jews  were  always  look’d  upon  as  a  rebellious 
Nation,  and  apt  to  revolt  upon  the  lead  Occasion;  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  Prefident  of  Syria  Was  forc’d  to  attend  on  other  Parts 
of  his  Province  ;  therefore  for  the  better  keeping  the  Jews  in 
Order  the  Procurator  o£Jud<ea  Wns  inverted  with  all  the  Autho- 
rity  proper  to  the  Proconful,  even  with  the  Power  of  Life  and 
Death,  as  the  Learned  Bifhop  Pearfon  obferves  (aft 


(a)  Bifhop  Tearfon  on  the  Creed,  Art.  4.. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Of  the  C  O  M I T  I  A. 


THE  Gomitia ,  according  to  Sigonius' s  Definition,  were 
General  ftffemblies  of  the  People  lawfully  call'd  by  fome  May 
giftrate,  for  the  Enjoyment  and  Prohibition  of  any  thing  by  theit 

[Totes  (a).  •  .  — 

The  proper  Camilla  were  of  Three  forts  ;  Cunata ,  Lenturtata , 
and  Tnbuta ;  with  reference  to  the  Three  grand  Divifions  of 
!the  City  and  People  into  Curia ,  Centuries,  and  Tribes:  ror  by 

(/»)  Sipn.  dtAntiq.  Jur.  Civ.  R manerum,  lib.  f.  cap.  17. 
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Comitia  Calata ,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in  Authors,  in 
elder  Times  were  meant  all  the  Comitla  in  general ;  the  Word 
Calata  from  1 icthico  or  Calo ,  being  their  common  Epithet ;  tho’ 
’twas  at  laft  reftrain’d  to  two  forts  of  Alfemblies,  thofe  for  the 
Creation  of  Priefts,  and  thofe  for  the  lutpection  and  Regulation 
of  laft  Wills  and  Teftaments  ( a ). 

The  Comitla  Curiata  owe  their  Original  to  the  Divifion  which 
Romulus  made  of  the  People  into  Thirty  Curies ;  Ten  being  con¬ 
tain’d  under  every  Tribe.  They  anfwer’d,  in  mold  refpe&s,  to 
the  Parilhes  in  our  Cities,  being  not  only  feparated  by  proper 
Bounds  and  Limits,  but  diftinguifh’d  too  by  their  different  Places 
fet  a-part  for  the  Celebration  of  Divine  Service,  which  was  per¬ 
form’d  by  particular  Priefts  (one  to  every  Curia,)  with  the  Name 
of  Curiones. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafifieus  exprefly  affirms,  that  each  Curia  was 
again  fiibdivided  into  Became,  and  thefe  lefler  Bodies  govern’d 
by  Decunones.  And  upon  the  Strength  of  his  Authority,  molt 
Compilers  of  the  Roman  Cuftoms  give  the  fame  Account  with¬ 
out  any  Scruple.  But  ’tis  the  Opinion  of  the  Learned  Gravius  (b) 
that  fince  Dionyfius  is  not  feconded  in  this  Part  of  his  Relation, 
by  any  ancient  Writer,  we  ougnt  to  think  it  was  aMiftake  in  that 
great  Man  ;  and  that  by  Forgetfulnefs  he  attributed  fuch  a 
Divifion  to  the  Curia  as  belong’d  properly  to  the  Turma  in  the 
Army. 

Before  the  Inftitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ,  all  the  grand 
Concerns  of  the  State  were  tranfadted  in  the  Affembly  ot  the 
Curia’s ;  as,  the  Eledtion  of  Kings,  and  other  chief  Officers, 
the  making  and  abrogating  of  Laws,  and  the  adjudging  of  ca¬ 
pita}.  Caufes.  After  the  Expulfion  of  the  Kings,  when  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  obtain’d  the  Privilege  to  have  Tribunes  and  Mdilesy 
they  eledled  them  for  fame  Time  at  thefe  Affemblies :  But  that 
Ceremony  being  at  length  transferr’d  to  the  Comitia  Tributa , 
the  Curia  were  never  conven’d  to  give  their  Votes,  except  now 
and  then  upon  Account  of  making  fome  particular  Law,  relating 
to  Adoptions,  Wills,  and  Teftaments,  or  the  Creation  of  Officers 
for  an  Expedition  ;  or  for  the  Eledling  of  fome  of  the  Priefts, 
as  the Flam'tnes ,  and  the  Curio  Maximus ,  or  Superintendant  of 
the  Cur  tones,  who  themfelves  were  chofe  by  every  particular 
Curia. 

The  Power  of  Calling  thefe  Aflemblies  belong’d  at  firft  only 
to  the  Kings;  but  upon  the  Eftablilhment  of  the  Democracy,  thg 

(a)  A,  Cell.  lib.  1  y.  cap.  27.  (b)  Prfi.  ail  1  Vol.  Thef.  Annan.  Rem. 
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fame  Privilege  was  allow’d  to  mod  of  the  chief  Magiftrates, 
and  fometimes  to  the  Pontifices. 

The  Perfons  who  had  the  Liberty  of  Voting  here,  were  fuch 
Roman  Citizens  as  belong’d  to  the  Curia;  or  fuch  as  adually 
liv’d  in  the  City,  and  conform’d  to  the  Cuftoms  and  Rites  of 
their  proper  Curia  ;  all  thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without 
the  Bounds  of  the  City,  retaining  the  Ceremonies  of  their  own 
Country,  tho’  they  had  been  honour’d  with  the  Jus  Chit  at  is,  or 
admitted  free  Citizens  of  Rome  ( a ). 

The  Place  where  the  Curia  met  was  the  Comitium ,  a  part  of 
the  Forum  defcrib’d  before  {IF). 

No  fet  Time  was  allotted  for  the  holding  of  thefe  or  any  of 
the  other  Comitia ,  but  only  as  Bufinefs  requir’d. 

The  People  being  met  together,  and  confirm’d  by  the  Report 
of  good  Omens  from  the  Augurs  (which  was  neceflary  in  all  the 
Afiemblies,)  the  Rogatio,  or  Bufinefs  to  be  propos’d  to  them, 
was  publickly  Read.  After  this  (if  none  of  the  Magiftrates 
interpos’d,)  upon  the  Order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  Comitia, 
the  People  divided  into  their  proper  Curia’s ,  and  confulted  of  the 
Matter  ;  and  then  the  Curia’ s  being  call’d  out,  as  it  happen’d  by 
Lot,  gave  their  Votes,  Man  by  Man,  in  ancient 
Tabeiu.  Times  viva  voce.,  and  afterwards  by  Tablets  ;  the 
moft  Votes  in  every  Curia  going  for  the  Voice  of 
the  whole  Curia ,  and  the  moft  Curia  for  the  general  Confent 

of  the  People  ( c ).  .  .  .  _  , 

In  the  Time  of  Ctccvo^  the  Gomitin  Guriutn  were  lo  much 
out  of  Falhion,  that  they  were  form’d  only  by  Thirty  Liftors 
reprefenting  the  Thirty  Curia ;  whence  in  his  fecond  Oration 
againft  Ruihis ,  he  calls  them  Comitia  adumbrata. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius ; 
who  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  Account  of  what  they  were 
Worth,  according  to  thofe  Accounts  divided  the  People  into  fix 
Ranks,  or  Clatfes,  which  he  fubdivided  into  193  Centuries.  The 
fir  ft  Claffis  containing  the  Equites  and  richeft  Citizens,  confifted 
of  Ninety  Eight  Centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the  Tradef- 
men  and  Mechanicks,  made  up  Two  and  Twenty  Centuries. 
The  Third,  the  fame  Number.  The  Fourth,  Twenty.  The  fifth, 
Thirty.  And  the  laft,  fill’d  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  had  but 
one  Century  (d). 


(a)  Sigon,  de  Aniiq.  jur.  Provinc.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  (b)  See  Part  II.  Book I. 

cap.  f.  (c)  Kojin,  lib,  7.  cap.  7.  (d)  See  Dionyf  lib.  4. 
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And  this,  tho’  it  had  the  fame  Name  with  the  reft,  yet  was 
feldom  regarded,  or  allow’d  any  Power  in  publick  Matters. 
Hence  ’tis  a  common  Thing  with  the  Roman  Authors,  when 
they  fpeak  of  the  C Ioffes ,  to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth 
not  being  worth  their  Notice.  This  laft  Claffis  was  divided  into 
two  Parts,  or  Orders,  the  ProJetarii ,  and  the  Capita  Cenfi.  The 
former,  as  their  Name  implies,  were  defign’d  purely  to  flock  the 
Common-wealth  with  Men,  iince  they  could  fupply  it  with  fo 
little  Money.  And  the  latter,  who  paid  the  loWeft  Tax  of  all,  were 
rather  counted  and  marlhall’d  by  their  Heads,  than  their  Eftates  ( a ). 

Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  by  reafon  of  their  Pre-eminence, 
had  the  Name  of  Claffici ;  whence  came  the  Phrafe  of  Claffici 
Author es,  for  the  moft  approv’d  Writers.  All  others,  of  what 
Claffis  foever,  were  laid  to  be  infra  Claffem  (f) . 

The  Aflembly  of  the  People  by  Centuries  was  held  for  the 
electing  of  Confuls,  Cenfors ,  and  Prcetors;  as  alfo  for  the  judging 
of  Perfons  accus’d  of  what  they  call’d  Crimen  P erduellionis ,  or 
Adtions  by  which  the  Party  had  fhovv’d  himfelf  an  Enemy  to 
the  State ;  and  for  the  Confirmation  of  all  fuch  Laws  as  were 
propos’d  by  the  chief  Magiftrates^  and  which  had  the  Privilege 
of  calling  thefe  Aflemblies. 

The  Place  appointed  for  their  Meeting  was  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  Times  of  the  Common-wealth, 
when  they  were  under  continual  Apprehenfions  of  Enemies,  the 
People,  to  prevent  any  fudden  Aflault,  went  arm’d,  in  martial 
Order,  to  hold  thefe  Aflemblies ;  and  were  for  that  Reafon  forbid 
by  the  Laws  to  meet  in  the  City,  becaufe  an  Army  was  upon  no 
Account  to  be  marlhall’d  within  the  Walls :  Yet  in  latter  Ages, 
’twas  thought  lufficient  to  place  a  Body  of  Soldiers  as  a  Guard 
in  the  Jamculum ,  where  an  Imperial  Standard  was  eredted,  the 
taking  down  of  which,  denoted  the  Conclulion  of  the  Comitia. 

Tho’  the  Time  of  thefe  Comitia  for  other  Matters  was  unde¬ 
termin’d;  yet  the  Magiftrates,  after  the  Year  of  the  City  6oi, 
when  they  began  to  enter  on  their  Place  on  the  Kalends  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  were  conftantly  defign’d  about  the  End  of  July,  and  the 
Beginning  of  Auguji. 

All  the  Time  between  their  Eledtion  and  Confirmation,  they 
continu’d  as  private  Perfons,  that  Inquilition  might  be  made  into 
the  Eledtion,  and  the  other  Candidates  might  have  Time  to'  en¬ 
ter  Objections,  if  they  met  with  any  Sulpicion  of  foul  Dealing. 


{*)  A,  Gdlr  lib., 7.  cap.  13.  (b)  Vid.  A ,  Gell.  lib.  J <5.  cap,  io. 
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Yet  at  the  Ele&ion  of  the  Cenfors ,  this  Cuftom  did  not  hold ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  pronounc’d  ele&ed,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  inverted  with  the  Honour  {a). 

By  the  Inftitution  of  thefe  Comitia ,  Servius  Tullius  fecretly 
convey’d  the  whole  Power  from  the  Commons :  F or  the  C enturies 
of  the  firft  and  richeft  Clafs  being  call’d  out  firft,  who  were 
Three  more  in  Number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all 
agreed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  Bufinefs  was  already  decided, 
and  the  other  Claps  were  needlefs  and  insignificant.  However 
the  Three  laft  fcarce  ever  came  to  Vote  (b). 

The  Commons,  in  the  Time  of  the  Free  State,  to  re&ifiethis 
Difadvantage,  obtain’d,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  Voting 
any  Matter  at  thefe  Comitia ,  that  Century,  ffiou’d  give  their  Suf¬ 
frages  firft,  upon  whom  it  fell  by  Lot,  with  the  Name  of  Centu¬ 
ra Prcerogativa  ;  the  reft  being  to  follow  according  to  the  Order 
of  their  Claps.  After  the  Conftitution  of  the  Five  and  Thirty 
Tribes ,  into  which  the  Claps  and  their  Centuries  were  divided, 
in  the ’firft  place,  the  Tribes  caft  Lots,  which  fhould  be  the  Pre¬ 
rogative-Tribe  ;  and  then  the  Centuries  of  the  Tribe,  for  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  being  the  Prerogative-Century.  All  the  other  Tribes  and 
*  Centuries  had  the  Appellation  of  Jure  vacates,  becaufe  they  were 
call’d  out  according  to  their  proper  Places. 

The  Prerogative-Century  being  chofe  by  Lot,  the  chief  Magi- 
ftrate  fitting  in  a  *  Tent  in  the  Middle  of  the 
+tabernaculum.  Campus  Martins,  order’d  that  Century  to  come 
out  and  give  their  Voices  ;  upon  which  they 
prefently  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Multitude,  and  came  in¬ 
to  an  enclos’d  Apartment,  which  they  term’d  Septa,  or  Ovilia, 
palling  over  the  Pontes ,  or  narrow  Boards,  laid  there  for  the 
Occafion  ;  on  which  Account,  de  Ponte  dejici  is  to  be  deny’d 
the  Privilege  of  Voting,  and  Perfons  thus  dealt  with,  are  call’d 
Depontani. 

At  the  hither  End  of  the  Pontes,  flood  the  Diribitores  (a  fort 
of  Under-Officers,  call’d  fo  from  dividing  or  Marlhalling  the 
People)  and  deliver’d  to  every  Man,  in  the  E- 

TabelLs.  leefion  of  Magiftrates,  as  many  Tablets  as  there 
appear’d  Candidates,  one  of  whofe  Names  was 
written  upon  every  Tablet. 

A  fit  Number  of  great  Chefts  were  fet  ready  in  the  Septa, 
and  every  Body  threw  in  which  Tablet  he  pleas’d. 


0»)  Lh.  lib.  4.0.  (b)  Dionyf.  lib.  44 


By 
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By  the  Chefts  were  plac’d  fome  of  the  publick  Servants,  who 
taking  out  the  Tablets  of  every  Century ,  for  every  Tablet  made 
a  Prick,  or  a  Point,  in  another  Tablet  which  they  kept  by  them. 
Thus  the  Bufinefs  being  decided  by  mod  Points,  gave  Occalion 
to  the  Phrafe  of  Omne  tulit  pundlum  {a),  and  the  like. 

The  fame  Method  was  obferv’d  in  the  judiciary  Proceffes  at 
thefe  Comitia,  and  in  the  Confirmation  of  Laws ,  except  that  in 
both  thefe  Cafes  only  two  Tablets  were  offer’d  to  every  Perfon 
on  one  of  which  was  written  U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A.  in 
capital  Letters ;  the  two  firft  Handing  for  Uti  Rogas ,  or,  Be  it  as 
you  defire,  relating  to  the  Magiftrate  who  propos’d  theQueftion; 
and  the  laft  for  Antiquo,  or,  1  forbid  it. 

’Tis  remarkable,  that  tho’  in  the  Election  of  Magiftrates,  and 
in  the  Ratification  of  Laws,  the  Votes  of  that  Century ,  whofe 
Tablets  were  equally  divided,  fignifyed  nothing;  yet  in  Tryals 
of  Life  and  Death,  if  the  T ablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in 
Number,  the  Perfon  was  adlually  acquitted  (b). 

The  Divifion  of  the  People  into  Tribes,  was  an  Invention  of 
Romulus. ,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into  Rome  ;  and  tho* 
he  conftituted  at  that  Time  only  Three,  yet  as  the  State  encreas’d 
in  P ower,  and  the  City  in  Number  of  Inhabitants,  they  rofe  by 
Degrees  to  Five  and  Thirty.  For  a  long  Time  after  this  Infti- 
tution,  a  Tribe  fignified  no  more  than  fuch  a  Space  of  Ground 
with  its  Inhabitants.  But  at  laft  the  Matter  was  quite  alter’d, 
and  a  Tribe  was  no  longer  Pars  Urbis  but  Civitatis ;  not  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  City,  but  a  Company  of  Citizens  living  where  they 
pleas’d.  This  Change  was  chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  Original 
Difference  between  the  Tribes  in  point  of  Honour.  For  Romulus 
having  committed  all  fordid  and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Care  of 
Strangers,  Slaves  or  Libertines,  and  referv’d  the  more  honeft 
Labour  of  Agriculture  to  the  Free-men  and  Citizens,  who  by 
this  a&ive  Courfe  of  Life  might  be  prepar’d  for  Martial  Service; 
the  Tnbus  Rufticce  were  for  this  Reafon  efteem’d  more  honoura¬ 
ble  than  the  Urbance  :  And  now  all  Perfons  being  defirous  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  more  creditable  Divifion,  and  there  being  feveral 
Ways  of  accomplifhing  their  Whites,  as  by  Adoption,  by  the 
Power  of  the  Cenfors  and  the  like ;  that  Rufiic  Tribe  which  had 
moft  worthy  Names  in  it’s  Roll,  had  the  Preference  to  all  others, 
tho’  ot  the  fame  general  Denomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame 
great  Family,  bringing  themfelves  by  Degrees  into  the  fame 
Tribe ,  gave  the  Name  of  their  Family  to  the  Tribe  they  ho- 


Ifl)  Hor.  de  Arte  Foet,  [b)  Dionyf.  lib.  7. 
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nour’d  *  whereas  at  firft,  the  Generality  of  the  'Tribes  did  not 
borrow* their  Names  from  Perfons  but  from  Places  (a). 

The  firft  Affembly  of  the  Tribes  we  meet  with,  is  about  the 
Year  of  Rome  263,  conven’d  by  Sp.  Sicimus  Tribune  ot  the 
Commons,  upon  Account  ot  theTryal  of  Conolanus.  boon 
after  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  were  order  d  to  be  ele<fted 
here  ;  and  at  laftallthe  infenour  Magiftrates  and  the  Collegiate 
Frieds.  The  fame  Comma  ferv’d  for  the  enafting  of  Laws  re¬ 
lating  to  War  and  Peace,  and  all  others  propos  d  by  th t  Tribunes 
and  Plebeian  Officers ;  tho’  they  had  not  properly  the  Name  of 
Leges  but  Plebifcita.  They  were  generally  conven  d  by  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons ;  but  the  lame  Privilege  was  allow  d 

^TteywecoSdS'no  Place,  and  therefore  fometimes  we 
find  them  held  in  the  Comitium,  fometimes  in  the  Campus  Mar- 

tiU'  and  now  and  then  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Proceedings  were,  in  moft  Refpefts,  anfwerable  to  thofe 
already  deferib’d  in  the  Account  of  the  other  Comma. ,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  not  be  infifted  on ;  only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the 
Comitia  in  general,  that  when  any  Candidate  was  found  to  have 
moft  Tablets  for  a  Magiftracy,  he  was  declar  d  to  be  dejign  d, 
ov  elected  by  the  Prefident  of  the  Affembly  :  And  this  they 
term’d  renunlari  Conful,  Pnetor ,  or  the  like  :  And  that  the  laft 
fort  of  the  Comitia  only  could  be  held  without  the  Confentand 
Approbation  of  the  Senate,  which  was  neceflary  to  the  conve¬ 
ning  of  the  other  two  ( b ). 

(a)  See  Mr.  Walker  of  Coins,  p.  116.  (b)  Dionyf  lib.  9. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Roman  Judgments  j  and  firfl  of  Private 

Judgments. 

A  Judgment,  according  to  Anfotle\  Definition,  is  no  more 
than  xei«f  <L«  i*  £  dPntx,  the  Decifion  of  Right  and 

^  The  whole  Subject  of  the  Roman  Judgments  is  admirably  ex¬ 
plain’d  bv  Sigonius  in  his  Three  Books  de  Judicns,  from  whom 
the  following  Account  is  tor  the  moft  part  extracted.^ 
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Judgments,  or  Determinations  of  a  proper  Judge,  were  made 
either  by  a  competent  Number  offeleft  Judges ,  or  by  the  whole 
People  in  a  General  Affembly. 

Judgments  made  by  one  or  more  felefi  Judges ,  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  publick  and  private ;  the  firft  relating  to  Controverfies, 
the  fecond  to  Crimes. 

The  former  will  be  fufficiently  defcrib’d,  if  we  conlider  the 
Matter,  or  Subjedl,  of  thefe  Judgments ,  the  Perfons  concern’d 
in  them,  and  the  Manner  of  Proceeding. 

The  Matter  of  private  Judgments  takes  in  all  fort  of  Caufes 
that  can  happen  between  Man  and  Man ;  which  being  fo  vaftly 
extended,  and  belonging  more  immediately  to  the  Civil  Law, 
need  not  here  be  infilled  on. 

The  Perfons  concern’d  were  the  Parties,  the  Afliftants,  and 
the  Judges. 

The  Parties  were  the  Attor  and  liens,  the  Plaintiff  and  De¬ 
fendant. 

The  Afliftants  were  the  Procuratores,  and  the  Advocati ,  of 
whom,  tho’  they  are  often  confounded,  yet  the  firft  were  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  Lawyers  as  aflifted  the  Plaintiff  in  proving,  or  the 
Defendant  in  clearing  himfelf  from  the  Matter  of  Fact :  The 
other,  who  were  likewife  call’d  Patroni ,  were  to  defend  their 
Client’s  Caufe  in  Matters  of  Law  fa). 

Both  thefe  were  fele&ed  out  of  the  ableft  Lawyers,  and  had 
their  Names  entred  in  the  Matriculation-Book  of  the  Forum. 
This  was  one  Condition  requifite  to  give  them  the  Liberty  of 
Pleading  ;  the  other  was  the  being  retain’d  by  one  Party,  or 
the  receiving  a  Fee,  which  they  term’d  Mandatum  (b). 

The  Judges,  befides  the  Prxtor ,  or  fupreme  Magiftrate,  who 
prefided  in  the  Court,  and  allow’d  and  confirm’d  them,  vvere 
of  Three  forts;  Arbitri ,  lie  caper  atores,  and  Centumviri  Litibus 
judicandis. 

Aribitri,  whom  they  call’d  limply  Judices,  were  appointed  to 
determine  in  fome  private  Caufes  of  no  great  Confequence, 
and  of  very  ealie  Decifion. 

Recnperatores  were  aflign’d  to  decide  the  Controverfies  about 
receiving  or  recovering  Things  which  had  been  loft  or  taken 
away. 

But  the  ufual  Judges  in  private  Caufes,  were  the  Centumviri ; 
Three  of  which  were  taken  out  of  every  Tribe,  fo  that  their 
Number  was  Five  more  than  their  Name  imported ;  and  at  length 

(a)  Zouch.  Element.  Jwffwd,  p.  f .  Scft.  3.  ( 'b )  Ibid, 
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increas’d  to  an  Hundred  and  Eighty.  ’Tis  probable  that  the 
Arbitri  and  Recuperatores  were  affign’d  out  of  this  Body  by  the 
Praetor. 

The  manner  of  carrying  on  the  private  Suits  was  of  this  Na¬ 
ture.  The  Difference  failing  to  be  made  up  between  Friends, 
the  injur’d  Perfon  proceeded  in  jus  reurn  vocare ,  to  fummon 
or  cite  the  offending  Party  to  the  Court ;  who  was  oblig’d  im¬ 
mediately  to  go  with  him,  or  elfe  to  give  Bond  for  his  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  according  to  the  common  Maxim,  In  jus  vocatus  aut  eat , 
aut  fatifdet.  ' 

Both  Parties  being  met  before  the  Pr<etor,  or  other  fupreme 
Magiftrate  prefiding  in  the  Court,  the  Plaintiff  propos’d  the  Add- 
on  to  the  Defendant,  in  which  he  defign’d  to  fue  him  :  This  they 
term’d  Edere  Aftionem,  being  perform’d  commonly  by  writing  it 
in  a  Tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  Defendant,  that  he  might  fee 
whether  he  had  belt  compound,  or  hand  the  Suit. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  Pofiulatio  Aftionis ,  or  the  Plain¬ 
tiff’s  defiring  Leave  of  the  Prator  to  profecute  the  Defendant 
in  fuch  an  Action  :  This  being  granted,  the  Plaintiff  vadabatur 
reum ,  oblig’d  him  to  give  Sureties  for  his  Appearance  on  fuch 
a  Day  in  the  Court ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  done  in  publick, 
before  the  prefix’d  Day  for  theTryal. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Difference  us’d  very  often  to  be  made 
up,  either  Pranfaftione,  or  Patio,  by  letting  the  Caufe  fall  as  du¬ 
bious  and  uncertain  ;  or  by  Compofition  for  fo  much  Damage 
to  be  afeertain’d  by  an  equal  Number  of  Friends. 

On  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Hearing,  the  Praetor  order’d 
the  feveral  Bills  to  be  read,  and  the  Parties  to  be  fumpion’a  by 
an  Accenfus  or  Beadle.  Upon  the  Default  of  either  Party,  the 
Defaulter  loft  his  Caufe.  The  appearing  of  both  they  term’d 
fe  JietiJfe  ;  and  then  the  Plaintiff  proceeded  L  item  five  A  ft  tone  m 
intender e ,  to  prefer  the  Suit;  which  was  perform’d  in  a  fet  Form 
of  Words,  varying  according  to  the  Difference  offthe  Adlions. 
After  this,  the  Plaintiff  defir’d  Judgment  of  the  Prat  or ;  that  is, 
to  be  allow’d  a  Judex,  or  Arbiter ,  or  elfe  the  Recuperatores  or 
Centumviri ,  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  the  Bufinefs ;  but  none 
ofthefe  could  be  deiir’d,  unlefs  both  Parties  agreed.  The Praetor 
when  he  affign’d  them  their  Judges,  at  the  fame  Time,  defin’d 
the  Number  of  Witneftes,  to  hinder  the  protracting  of  the  Suit; 
and  then  the  Parties  proceeded  to  give  Caution,  that  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  Hand  and  be  perform’d  on  both  fides. 
The  Judges  always  took  a  folemn  Oath  to  be  impartial;  and 
the  Parties  fwore  they  did  not  go  to  Law  with  a  defign  to  abufe 

one 
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one  another :  This  they  call’d  Juramentum  C 'alumni a.  Then 
began  the  Difceptatio  Caufa ,  or  difputing  the  Cafe,  manag’d  by 
the  Lawyers  on  both  lides ;  with  the  AiTiftance  of  Witneffes, 
Writings,  and  the  like  ;  the  Ufe  of  which  is  fo  admirably  taught 
in  their  Books  of  Oratory. 

In  giving  Sentence,  the  Major  Part  of  the  Judges  was  requir’d 
to  overthrow  the  Defendant.  If  the  Number  was  equally  divi¬ 
ded,  the  Defendant  was  actually  clear’d  ;  and  if  half  condemn’d 
him  in  one  Sum  to  be  paid,  and  half  in  another,  the  lead  Sum 
always  ftood  good  ( a ). 

The  Confequence  of  the  Sentence  was  either  in  integrum  re~ 
fiitutio ,  Addidtio ,  Judicium  C alumni# ,  or  Judicium  falji. 

The  firft  was,  when  upon  Petition  of  the  Party  who  was  over¬ 
thrown,  the  Prcetor  gave  him  Leave  to  have  the  Suit  come  on  a- 
gain,  and  allow’d  him  another  full  Hearing. 

Addiflio  was,  when  the  Party  who  had  been  caft  in  fuch  a 
Sum,  unlefs  he  gave  Surety  to  pay  it  in  a  little  Time,  was 
brought  by  the  Plaintiff  before  the  Prator ,  who  deliver’d  him 
into  his  Difpofal,  to  be  committed  to  Prifon,  or  otherwife  fe- 
cur’d,  ’till  Satisfadlion  was  made. 

Judicium  C  alumni#,  was  an  Adtion  brought  again  ft  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  for  falfe  Accufation. 

Judicium  falji,  was  an  Addon  which  lay  againft  the  Judges 
for  Corruption  and  unjuft  Proceedings. 

(a)  Zoucb.  Element,  p.  f.  Seft.  10. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Pubtick  JUDGMENTS. 


FOR  the  Knowledge  of  Publick  Judgments,  we  may  take 
Notice  of  the  Crimes,  of  the  Punifhments,  of  the  Qucefitors 
and  Judges,  of  the  Method  of  Proceeding,  and  of  the  Confe- 
quences  of  the  Tryal. 

The  Crimes,  or  the  Matter  of  the  publick  Judgments,  were 
fuch  Adtions  as  tended  either  mediately  or  immediately  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  State,  and  were  forbid  by  the  Laws.  As  if  any 
Perfon  had  derogated  from  the  Honour  and  Majefty  of  the  Com¬ 
mon-wealth  ;  had  embezell’d  or  put  to  ill  Ufes  the  publick  Mo¬ 
ney,  or  any  Treafure  confecrated  to  Religion  -  or  had.  corrupted 
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the  Peoples  V otes  in  an  Ele&ion ;  or  had  extorted  Contributions 
fromtne  Allies ;  or  received  Money  in  any  Judgment ;  or  had 
us’d  any  violent  Compnlfion  to  a  Member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  :  Thefe  they  term’d  Crimina  Majejiatis ,  peculates,  ambi¬ 
tus ,  repetundarum ,  and  vis  public  a.  Or  if  any  Perfon  had  till’d 
another  with  a  Weapon,  or  effedkd  the  fame  with  Poyfon;  or 
laid  violent  Hands  on  his  Parents;  or  had  forg’d  a  Will  ;  or 
counterfeited  the  puhlick  Coin  ;  or  had  corrupted  another  Man’s 
Wife;  or  had  bought,  bound,  or  concealed  a  Servant  without 
the  Knowledge  of  his  Mailer  :  Whence  thefe  Crimes  took 
the  Names  of,  inter ficarrn,  venefi.cn ,  parricidti,  falfi,  adult  eni, 
plagii. 

Bolides  thefe,  .any  private  Caufe,  by  vertue  of  a  new  Law, 
might  be  made  of  publick  Cognizance. 

As  to  the  Puniihments,  they  may  be  allow’d  a  Chapter  by 
themfelves  hereafter. 

The  Inquifition  of  criminal  Matters  belong’d  at  firft  to  the 
Kings,  and  after  the  Abrogation  of  the  Government,  for  feme 
time,  to  the  Confuls :  But  being  taken  from  them  by  the  Valerian 
Law,  it  was  confer r’d,  as  Occafions  happen’d,  upon  Officers  de¬ 
puted  by  the  People,  with  the  Title  of  (Jug fit  ores  Parricidii.  But 
about  the  Year  of  the  City  604,  this  Power  was  made  perpetual, 
and  appropriated  to  the  Prators,  by  vertue  of  an  Order  of  the 
People  at  their  annual  Eledfion ;  the  Inquifition  of  fuch  and  fuch 
Crimes  being  committed  to  fuch  and  fuch  Prcetors :  Yet  upon 
extraordinary  Occafions,  the  People  could  appoint  other  Quafi- 
tores ,  if  they  thought  convenient. 

,s  Next  to  the  Quajitor,  was  the  'Judex  Quajlionis ;  call’d  alfoby 
Afconius ,  Pr'mceps  Judicum ,  who,  tho’  he  is  fometimes  confoun¬ 
ded  with  the  Prat  or,  yet  was  properly  a  Perfon  of  Note,  depu¬ 
ted  by  the  Prat  or,  to  manage  the  Tryal,  of  which  the  former 
Magi  fir  ate  perform’d  only  the  main  Bufinefs. 

After  him  were  the  Judices  feletti ,  who  were  fummon’d  by 
die  Prcetor  to  give  their  Verdi  &  in  criminal  Matters,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  our  Juries.  What  Alterations  were  made  in  different 
Times  as  to  the  Orders  of  the  People  whence  the  Judices  were 
to  be  taken,  will  be  obferv’d  when  we'  fpeak  of  the  particular 
Laws  on  this  Head  (a).  No  Perfon  could  regularly  be  admitted 
into  the  Number,  unlefs  Five  and  twenty  Years  of  Age  (b). 

As  to  the  Method  of  the  Proceedings,  the  firft  Adlion,  which 
they  term’d  in  jus  vacatio ,  was  much  the  lame  in  publick  as  in 
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private  Caufes  :  But  then,  as  the  Pofiulatio  of  the  Plaintiff 
confifted  in  defiring  Leave  of  the  Prat  or  to  enter  a  Suit  againft 
the  Defendant :  fo  here  the  Accufer  defir’d  Permiffion  to  enter 
the  Name  of  the  Offender,  with  the  Crime  which  he  objedted 
to  him :  This  they  call’d  Nominis  delatio  ;  being  perform’d  fir  ft 
viva  voce,  in  a  Form  of  Words,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Crime,  and  then  offer’d  to  the  Prat  or,  being  writ  in  a  Tablet ; 
if  approv’d  by  the  Prator ,  the  accus’d  Party’s  Name  was  entered 
in  the  Roll  of  Criminals ;  both  Perfons  having  taken  the  Oath 
of  Calumny  already  fpoken  of. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  Name,  the  Prat  or  appointed  a  fet  Day 
for  the  Tryal :  And  from  that  Time  the  accus’d  Perfon  chang’d  his 
Habit,  going  in  Black  ’till  the  Tryal  was  over,  and  ufing  in  his 
Drefs  and  Carriage  all  tokens  of  Sorrow  and  Concern. 

Upon  the  appointed  Day,  the  Court  being  met,  and  both 
Parties  appearing,  the  firft  Thing  that  was  done,  was  the  fiortitio 
judicum ,  or  impanneling  the  Jury  ;  perform’d  commonly  by  the 
Judex  Qucejlionis ,  who  took  by  Lot  fuch  a  Number  out  of  the 
Body  of  the  Judices  felecli,  as  the  particular  Law  on  which  the 
Accufation  was  founded,  had  determin’d ;  Liberty  being  given 
to  both  Parties  to  rejedt  (or,  as  we  call  it,  to  challenge}  any  that 
they  pleas’d,  the  Prator ,  or  Judex  Quaftionis ,  fubftituting  others 
ill  their  Places. 

The  Jury  being  thus  chofen,  was  cited  by  the  publick  Servants 
of  the  Court ;  and  when  the  proper  Number  appear’d,  they  were 
fworn,  and  then  took  their  Places  in  the  Subfellia ,  and  heard  the 
Tryal. 

In  this  we  may  reckon  four  Parts,  Accufatio ,  Defenfio ,  Lauda- 
tio ,  and  Patio  fentent'ue. 

Accufatio  is  defin’d,  Perpetua  Oratio  ad  crimina  infer enda  atque 
augenda  artificiofe  compofita j  A  continued  Oration  artificially  com¬ 
pos'd  for  the  making  out ,  and  heightening  the  C rimes  alledg'd:  F or  it 
did  not  only  confift  in  giving  a  plain  Narration  of  the  Matter  of 
Fadt,  and  confirming  it  by  Witneffes  and  other  Evidences ;  but 
in  bringing  of  other  Arguments  too,  drawn  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Thing,  from  the  Charadter  of  the  accus’d  Perfon,  and  his  for¬ 
mer  Courfe  of  Life,  from  the  Circumftances  ofthe  Fadi,and  feve- 
ral  other  T opicks, which  the  Orators  teach  us  to  enlarge  upon :  Nor 
was  the  Accufer  limited  in  refpedl  of  Time,  being  allow’d  com¬ 
monly  as  many  Days  as  he  pleas’d,  to  makegood  his  Charge. 

Defenfio  belong’d  to  the  Lawyers  or  Advocates  retain’d  by  the 
accus’d  Party,  who  in  like  manner  were  allow’d  to  fpeakas  many 
Days  as  they  pleas’d,  towards  the  clearing  of  their  Client.  The 
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three  common  Methods  they  took,  were  Fadi  negatio ,  negatio 
■nominis  fadi,  or  probatio  jure  fad um:  either  plainly  to  deny  the 
Matter  of  Fad,  and  endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary;  orelfeto 
acknowledge  the  Fad,  and  yet  to  deny  that  it  fell  under  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Crime  objeded :  Or,  laftly,  to  prove  the  Fad  lawful. 

The  firft  way  of  Defence  was  generally  us’d  when  the  Perfon 
flood  indided  of  what  they  call’d  Crimen  repetundarum,  and  Cri¬ 
men  ambitus ;  the  next  in  the  Crimen  Majeftatis ,  and  the  laft  in 
Cafes  of  Murder. 

Cicero  has  given  ns  an  excellent  Example  in  every  kind.  Of 
the  fir  ft  in  his  Orations  for  Fonteius ,  Flaccus ,  Mur  ana,  and  Plan- 
cius  :  Of  the  fecond  in  that  for  C ornelius ;  and  of  the  third  in 
his  admirable  Defence  of  Milo. 

Laudatio  was  a  Cuftom  like  that  in  our  Tryals,  of  bringing  in 
Perfons  of  Credit  to  give  their  Teftimony  of  the  accus’d  Perfon’s 
good  Behaviour,  and  Integrity  of  Life.  The  leaft  Number  of 
thefe  Laudatores  us’d  to  be  Ten. 

In  the  Latio  Sent  entice,  or  pronouncing  Sentence,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus :  After  the  Orators  on  both  lides  had  faid  all  they 
defism’d,  the  Cryer  gave  Notice  of  it  accordingly ;  and  then  the 
Prat  or  lent  out  the  Jury  to  confult  ( mittebat  Judices  in  confilium) 
delivering  to  every  one  Three  Tablets  cover’d  with  Wax,  one  of 
Abfolution,  another  of  Condemnation,  and  a  third  of  Ampliation , 
6l  Adjournment  of  the  Tryal ;  the  firft  being  mark’d  with  A  ; 
the  fecond  with  C ;  the  other  with  N.  L.  or  non  liquet. 

In  the  Place  where  the  Jury  withdrew,  was  fet  a  proper  Num¬ 
ber  of  Urns,  or  Boxes,  into  which  they  threw  what  Tablet  they 
pleas’d  ;  the  accus’d  Perfon  proftrating  himfelf  all  this  while  at 
their  Feet,,  to  move  their  Companion. 

The  Tablets  being  drawn,  and  the  greateft  Number  known, 
the  Prcetor  pronounc’d  Sentence  accordingly.  The  Form  of  Con¬ 
demnation  was  ufually  Videtur  fecijfe,  or  Non  jure  videtur  fecijfe  : 
Of  Abfolution,  Non  videtur  fecijfe  :  Of  Ampliation ,  Amplius 
cognofcendum ;  or  rather  the  bare  Word  AMP  LIUS :  This 
Afconius  teaches  US ;  Mos  veterum  hie  fuerat ,  ut  Ji  abfolvendus 
quis  eff’et ,  ftatirn  abfoheretur  ;  fi  damnandus  ,Jlatim  damnaretur ; 
Ji  caufa  noneffet  idonea  ad  damnationem ,  abfolvi  tamen  non  pojfet, 
AMP  LIUS  pronunciaretur.  Sometimes  he  mention’d  the 
Punifhment,  and  fometimes  left  it  out,  as  being  determin’d  by 
the  Law,  on  which  the  Indictment  was  grounded. 

The  Confequences  of  the  Tryal  in  criminal  Matters,  may 
be  reduc’d  to  thefe  four  Heads,  JEjlimatio  litis,  Animadverfio, 
Judicium  calumnice,  and  Judicium  prgvaricationis . 

JEjlimatio 
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Aifimatio  litis ,  or  the  Rating  of  the  Damages,  was  in  Ufe  only 
in  Cafes  of  Bribery,  and  abufe  of  the  publick  Money. 

Ammadverfio ,  was  no  more  than  the  putting  the  Sentence  ill 
Execution,  which  was  left  to  the  Care  of  the  Prator. 

But  in  cafe  the  Party  was  abfolved,  there  lay  two  Actions 
againft  the  Accufer  ;  one  of  Calumny,  the  common  Punilhment 
of  which  was  Frontis  inuftio ,  burning  in  the  Fore-head  :  And  the 
other  of  Prevarication,  when  the  Accufer,  inftead  of  urging 
the  Crime  home,  feem’d  rather  to  hide  or  extenuate  the  Guilt : 
Hence  the  Civilians  define  a  Prevaricator,  to  be  One  that  betrays 
his  Caufe  to  the  A  dv  erf  ary.  and  turns  on  the  Criminals  Side ,  whom 
he  ought  to  profecute. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


'Judgments  of  the  whole  People-. 

T^HE  People  were  fometimes  the  Judges,  both  in  privat 
and  publick  Caufes;  though  of  the  firfl,  we  have  only- 
one  Example  in  Livy ;  the  other  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
Authors. 

Thefe  Judgments  were  made  firfl  at  the  Comitia  Curiata ,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Genturiata ,  and  Lributa ;  the  Proceedings  in 
all  which  Affemblies  have  been  already  fliewn  :  What  we  may 
further  obferve  is  this :  When  any  Magiftrate  defign’d  to  im¬ 
peach  a  Perfon  of  a  Crime  before  the  whole  People,  he  afcend- 
ed  the  Rofira ,  and  calling  the  People  together  by  a  Crier,  figni- 
fied  to  them,  That  upon  fuch  a  Day,  he  intended  to  accufe  fuch 
a  Perfon  of  fuch  a  Crime :  This  they  term’d  Reo  diem  dicere  : 
The  fufpe&ed  Party  was  oblig’d  immediately  to  give  Sureties  for 
his  Appearance  on  the  Day  prefix’d,  and  in  Default  of  Bail,  was 
commanded  to  Prifon. 

On  the  appointed  Day,  the  Magiftrate  again  afcended  the 
Rofira,  and  cited  the  Party  by  the  Cryer;  who,  unlefs  fome 
other  Magiftrate  of  equal  Authority  interpos’d,  or  a  fufficient 
excufe  was  offer’d ;  was  oblig’d  to  appear,  or  might  be  punifh’d 
at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Magiftrate  who  accus’d  him.  If  he  ap¬ 
pear’d,  the  Accufer  began  his  Charge,  and  carried  it  on  every 
other  Day,  for  Six  Days  together;  at  the  end  of  the  Indi&ment, 
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mentioning  the  particular  Punifhment  fpecified  in  the  Law  for 
fuch  an  Offence :  This  Intimation  they  term’d  inquifitio.  The 
fame  was  immediately  after  exprefs’d  in  Writing,  and  then  took 
the  Name  of  Rogatio ,  in  refpedt  of  the  People,  who  were  to  be 
ask’d  or  confulted  about  it ;  and  lr  rogatio  in  refpeft  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal,  as  it  imported  the  Muia  or  Punifhment  affign’d  him  by 
the  Accufer.  This  Rogatio  was  publickly  expos’d  three  Nundina 
or  Market-Days  together,  for  the  Information  of  the  People. 
On  the  third  Market-Day,  the  Accufer  again  afeended  the  Rofira ; 
and  the  People  being  call’d  together,  undertook  the  fourth  Turn 
of  his  Charge,  and  having  concluded,  gave  the  other  Party  leave 
to  enter  upon  his  Defence,  either  in  his  own  Perfon,  or  by 
his  Advocates. 

At  the  fame  Time  as  the  Accufer  finiih’d  his  fourth  Charge, 
he  gave  Notice  what  Day  he’d  have  the  Comitia  meet  to  receive 
theBili ;  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  conlider  of  Mul&s,  and  the 
Centuriata  for  Capital  Punilhments. 

But  in  the  mean  Time,  there  were  feveral  Ways  by  which  the 
accus’d  Party  might  be  reliev’d  ;  as  fir  ft,  if  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Commons  interpos’d  in  his  behalf;  or  if  he  excus’d  himfelfby 
Voluntary  Exile,  Sicknefs,  or  upon  Account  of  providing  for  a 
Funeral ;  or  if  he  prevail’d  with  the  Accufer  to  relinquifh  his 
Charge,  and  let  the  Caufe  fall ;  or  if  upon  the  Day  appointed 
for  the  Comitia ,  the  Augurs  discover’d  any  ill  Omens,  and  fo 

forbad  the  Affembly.  ,  , 

If  none  of  thefe  happen’d,  the  Comitia  met,  and  proceeded 
as  has  been  already  deferib’d ;  and  as  for  the  Animadverfio  or 
putting  the  Sentence  in  Execution,  this  was  perform’d  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Pratorian  Judgments. 

The  Forms  of  Judgments  which  have  been  thus  deicnb  d, 
muft  be  fuppos’d  to  have  prevail’d  chiefly  in  the  Time  of  the 
free  State :  For  as  the  Kings  before,  fo  the  Emperours  after- 
wards,  were  themfelves  Judges  in  what  Caufes,  and  alter  what 
manner  they  pleas’d,  as  Suetonius  particularly  informs  us  of  al- 
moft  all  the  Twelve  Cafars.  ’  Fwas  this  gave  Occafion  to  the 
Rile  of  the  Mandat  ores  and  Delatores ,  a  fort  of  Wretches  to  be 
met  with  in  every  Part  of  Hiftory.  The  Bufinefs  of  the  former 
was  to  mark  down  fuch  Perfons  as  upon  Inquifition  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  Mifdemeanour ;  and  the 
latter  were  employ’d  in  accufing  and  profecuting  them  upon  the 
other’s  Order.  This  mifehievous  Tribe,  as  they  were  counte¬ 
nanc’d  and  rewarded  by  ill  Princes,  fo  were  they  extremely  de- 
tefted  by  the  good  Emperours.  ‘Titus  profecuted  all  that  could 
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be  found  upon  the  mo  ft  diligent  Search,  with  Death  or  perpe¬ 
tual  Banifhment  (a)  :  And  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  greateft 
Praifes  of  Trajan^  that  he  had  clear’d  the  City  from  the  perjur’d 
Race  of  Informers  (b). 

(a)  Sueton.  in  Tit,  cap.  8.  {b)  Tim.  in  Panegyric. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Roman  Punijhments. 

Hp  H  E  accurate  Sigonius  has  divided  the  Punifhments  into  eight 
forts,  Damnum ,  Vincula ,  Verbera ,  I T'alio ,  Ignominia ,  Ari- 
liur/iy  Servitus ,  Mors. 

Damnum  was  a  pecuniary  Mule!  or  Fine  fet  upon  the  Offender, 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Crime. 

Vincula  fignifies  the  guilty  Perfon’s  being  condemn’d  to  Im- 
prifonment  and  Fetters ;  of  which  they  had  many  forts,  as  Ma~ 
nictey  Pedica,  Nervi ,  Boia,  and  the  like.  The  publick  Prifon  in 
Rome  was  built  by  Ancus  Martins^  hard  by  the  Forum  ( a )  :  To 
which  a  new  Part  was  added  by  Servius  Tullius ,  called  thence 
Tullianum :  Saluft  deferibes  the  T’ullianum  as  an  Apartment  un¬ 
der  Ground  ( [b ),  into  which  they  put  the  moft  notorious  Crimi¬ 
nals.  The  higher  Part,  rais’d  by  Ancus  Martiusy  has  commonly 
the  Name  of  the  Robur ;  from  the  Oaken  Planks  which  compos’d 
it.  For  the  keeping  of  the  Prifon,  befides  the  Triumviri, ,  was 
appointed  a  fort  of  Goaler,  whom  Valerius  Maximus  calls  Cujlos 
Carceris  (V),  and  Pliny  Commentarienfis  (d). 

Verbera ,  or  Stripes,  were  inflidted  either  with  Rods  [Virgo] j 
or  with  Battoons  [Fuftes  The  firft  commonly  preceded  capi¬ 
tal  Punifhments  properly  fo  call’d  :  The  other  was  moft  in  Ufe 
in  the  Camp,  and  belong’d  to  the  Military  Difcipline. 

Falio  was  a  Punifhment  by  which  the  guilty  Perfon  fuffer’d 
exadtly  £fter  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  offended  ;  as  in  Cafes 
of  maiming,  and  the  like.  Yet  A.  Gellius  informs  us,  that  the  Cri¬ 
minal  was  allow’d  the  Liberty  of  compounding  with  thePerfoa (*) 


(*)  Liv.  lib.  i.  (b)  In  Bedo  Cat  Umar,  (c)  Lib.  7,  (4)  Lib.  7. 

cap.  yd. 


he 
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he  had  injur’d ;  fo  that  he  needed  not  fuffer  the  Talio  unlefs  he 
voluntarily  chofe  it  (a). 

Ignominia  was  no  more  than  a  publick  Shame  which  the  of¬ 
fending  Perfon  underwent,  either  by  vertue  of  the  Prxtor's  Edi£t, 
or  more  commonly  by  Order  of  the  Cenfor:  This  Punifliment, 
beftdes  the  Scandal,  took  away.  from  the  Party  on  whom  ’twas 
Infli&ed,  the  Privilege  of  bearing  any  Office,  and  almoft  all 
other  Liberties  of  a  Roman  Citizen. 

Exilium  was  not  a  Punifliment  immediately,  but  by  confe- 
quence ;  for  the  Phrafe  us’d  in  the  Sentence  and  Laws,  was  Aquce 
&  Ignis  Inter diBio ,  the  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  Water  and  Fire, 
which  being  necellary  for  Life,  the  condemn’d  Perfon  was  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  leave  his  Country.  Yet  in  the  Times  of  the  latter  Empe- 
rours,  we  find  it  to  have  been  a  politive  Punifliment,  as  appears 
from  the  Civil  Law.  Relegatio  may  be  reckon’d  under  this  Head, 
tho’  it  were  fomething  different  from  the  former  ;  this  being  the 
fending  a  Criminal  to  fuch  a  Place,  or  for  fuch  a  Time,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  ever,  by  which  the  Party  was  not  depriv’d  of  the  Pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  Citizen  of  Rome ,  as  he  was  in  the  firft  fort  of  Ba- 
nilhment,  which  they  properly  call’d  Exilium.  Suetonius  fpeaks 
of  a  new  fort  of  Relegatio  invented  by  the  Emperour  Claudius  ; 
by  which  he  order’d  fufpedted  Perfons  not  to  ftir  three  Miles 
from  the  City  {b).  Befides  this  Relegatio  they  had  two  other 
kinds  of  Banifhment,  which  they  term’d  Deportatio  ;  and  Profcrip- 
tio ;  tho’  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  them  confound¬ 
ed  in  moil  Authors.  Deportatio ,  or  Tranfportation,  differ’d  in 
thefe  Refpe&s  from  Relegatio ;  that  whereas  the  Relegate  were 
condemn’d  either  to  change  their  Country  for  a  fet  Time,  or  for 
ever,  and  loft:  neither  their  Eftate  and  Goods,  nor  the  Privilege 
of  Citizens :  On  the  contrary,  the  Deportati  were  banilh’d  always 
for  ever,  and  loft  both  their  Eftate  ana  Privileges,  being  counted 
dead  in  the  Law  (c).  And  as  for  the  Profcripti ,  they  are  defin’d  by 
the  Lawyers  to  be  fuch  Perfons  whofe  Names  were  fix'd  up  in  ‘Ta¬ 
blets  at  the  Forum ,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  brought  to  Jufiice  z 
a  Reward  being  propos'd  to  thofe  that  took  them ,  and  a  Punijhment 
to  thofe  that  conceal'd  them  (d).  Sylla  was  the  firft  Inventor  of 
this  Pra&ice,  and  gave  himfelf  the  greateft  Example  of  it  that 
we  meet  with,  proferibing  2000  Knights  and  Senators  at  once  (e). 
*Tis  plain,  that  this  was  not  a  politive  Banifliment,  but  a  for- 


( a )  Vide  A.  Gell.  lib.  x  1.  cap.  1.  (b)  Suet,  in  Claud,  cap.  33.  (c)  Cal¬ 
vin.  Lexicon.  Juridic.  in  voc.  Deport  att  &  Relegat.  (d)  Ibid,  in  voce  Pro¬ 
fcripti.  (e)  Floras ,  lib.  2.  cap.  28, 
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forcing  Perfons  to  make  Ufe  of  that  Security;  fo  that  we  may 
fancy  it  of  ]ike  Nature  with  our  Outlawry. 

Servitus  was  a  Puniihment,  by  which  the  Criminal’s  Perfon 
as  well  as  Goods,  was  publickly  expos’d  to  fale  by  Audtion : 
This  rarely  happen’d  to  the  Citizens,  but  was  an  ufual  Way  of 
treating  Captives  taken  in  War,  and  therefore  will  be  defcrib’d 
hereafter. 

Under  the  Head  of  capital  Punifhments,  the  Romans  reckon’d 
extreme  Banifhment;  becaule  thofe  who  underwent  that 
Sentence  were  in  a  civil  Senfe  dead.  But  becaufe  this  Mors. 
Puniihment  has  been  already  defcrib’d,  We  are  only  now 
to  take  Notice  of  fuch  as  reach’d  the  Offender’s  Life. 

The  chief  of  thefe  were  PercuJJio  fecuri ,  Strangulatio ,  Prieci- 
pntatio  de  robore ,  Dejedtio  e  rape  Tarpeid7  in  crucem  actio  1  and 
Projectio  in  profluentem. 

The  firft  was  the  lame  as  beheading  with  us. 

The  fecond  was  perform’d  in  the  Prifon,  as  it  is  now  in 
‘Turkey. 

_  The  third  and  fourth  were  a  throwing  the  Criminal  headlong 
either  from  that  Part  of  the  Prifon  call’d  Robur  ;  or  from  the 
high  eft  Part  of  the  Tarpeian  Mountain. 

The  fifth  Puniihment,  namely  Crucifixion,  was  feldominfli di¬ 
ed  on  any  but  Slaves,  or  the  meaneft  of  the  Commons ;  yet 
we  find  fome  Examples  of  a  different  Pradlice;  and  Suetonius 
particularly  relates  ot  the  Emperor  Galba,  that  having  condemn¬ 
ed  a  Roman  Citizen  to  buffer  this  Puniihment  for  poyfoning  his 
Ward,  the  Gentleman,  as  he  was  carrying  to  Execution,  made 
a  grievous  Complaint  that  a  Citizen  of  Rome  Ihou’d  undergo  fuch 
a  fervile  Death  ;  alledging  the  Laws  to  the  contrary  :  The  Em¬ 
peror  hearing  his  Plea,  promis’d  to  alleviate  the  Shame  of  his 
Sentence,  and  order’d  a  Crofs  much  larger  and  more  neat  than  or¬ 
dinary  to  be  eredted,  and  to  be  walhed  oyer  with  white  Paint, 
that  the  Gentleman  who  flood  fo  much  on  his  Quality,  might 
have  the  Honour  to  behang’din  State  ( a ). 

The  Crofs  and  the  Fare  a  are  commonly  taken  for  the  fame 
Thing  in  Authors ;  tho’,  properly  Ipeaking,  there  was  a  great 
Difference  between  them.  The  Furca  is  divided  by  .Lipfius  into 
Ignomimofa  and  Pcenalis :  The  former  Plutarch  delcribes  to  be 
that  Piece  of  Wood  which  fupports  the  Thill  of  a  Waggon  :  He 
adds,  That  ’twas  one  of  the  greateft  Penances  for  a  Servant  who 
had  offended,  to  take  this  upon  his  Shoulders,  and  carry  it  about 


the 


Sueton,  in  Galbd,  cap. 
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the  Neighbourhood  ;  for  whoever  was  feen  with  this  infamous 
Burden,  had  no  longer  any  Credit  or  Truft  among  thofe  who 
knew  it,  but  was  call’d  Furctfer ,  by  way  of  Ignominy  and  Re¬ 
proach  (a).  Furea  poenalis  was  a  piece  of  Wood,  much  of  the 
fame  Shape  as  the  former,  which  was  fallen  d  about  the  convicted 
Perfon’sNeck,  he  being  generally  either  fcourg  d  to  death  under 
ir  or  lifted  up  by  it  upon  the  Crofs.  Ltpfius  makes  it  the  fame 
With  the  Paubulum,  and  fancies,  that  for  all  the  Name  it  might 
not  be  a  forked  Piece  of  Timber,  but  rather  a  llraight  Beam,  to 
which  the  Criminal’s  Arms,  being  ftretched  out,  were  tied  and 
which,  being  hoifted  up  at^  the  Place  of  Execution,  ferv  d  t  r 
thp  trflnfverie  P&rt  of  tlic  Carols.  # 

Projedio  in  profluentem  was  a  Punilhment  proper  to  the  Crime 
of  Parricide  (or  the  Murder  of  any  near  Relation) :  1  he  Perfon 
convidted  of  this  unnatural  Guilt,  was  immediately  hooded,  as 
unworthy  of  thecommon  Light :  In  the  next  place  he  was  whip¬ 
ped  with  Rods,  and  then  few’d  up  in  a  Sack  and  thrown  into -the 
Sea  or  in  inland  Countries,  into  the  next  Lake  or  River.  After¬ 
wards  fbr  an  Addition  to  the  Punilhment,  a  Serpent  us  d  to  be  put 
into  the  Sack  with  the  Criminal ;  and,  by  Degrees,  mlatter  Times, 
an  ApT  a  Dog)  and  a  Cock .  The  Sack  which  held  the  Malefa&or 
was  term’d  Culeus;  and  hence  the  Punilhment  it  felf  is  often  fig- 
S  by  the  fame  Name.  The  Reafon  of  the  Addition  of  the 
living  Creatures  is  thought  to  have  been,  that  tire  condemn  d 
Perfons  might  be  tormented  with  fuch  troublefome  Company, 
and  that  their  Carcaffes  might  want  both  Burial  and  RelL  Ju- 
veml  exprefly  alludes  to  this  Cuftom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr . 

Libera  fi  dentur  fopulo  fuffragia ,  qnts  tarn 
Per ditm,  ut  dubitet  Seilecam  praferre  Nerom, 

Cuius  fupplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 
Simla ,  non  ferpens  unus,  non  Culeus  unus  . 

Had  we  the  Freedom  to  exprefs  our  Mind, 

There’s  not  a  Wretch  fo  much  to  Vice  mclm  d, 

But  will  own  Seneca  did  far  excell^ 

His  Pupil,  by  whofe  Tyranny  he  fell, 

To  expiate  whofe  complicated  Guilt, 

With  florae  Proportion  to  the  blood  he  lpilt, 

Rome  fhould  more  Serpents,  Apes,  andSacks^provide 
Than  one,  for  the  compendious  Parricide.  [Mr.  Stepney. 


(a)  Vide  tlutmk.  in  Ceriolan . 
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The  lame  Poet  ill  another  Place  intimates,  that  this  Sack  was 
made  of  Leather. 

Tally,  in  his  Defence  of  Sextus  Rofcius ,  who  flood  arraign’d 
for  Parricide,  has  given  an  admirable  Account  of  this  Punilh- 
ment  with  the  Reafon  on  which  it  was  grounded  ;  particularly 
1  hat  the  Malefactor  was  thrown  into  the  Sea,  few’d  up  in  a  Sack 
for  fear  he  fliould  pollute  that  Element,  which  was  reckon’d  the 

Reik6HonsUnfier  °f  ^  Thin§S  :  With  mjuT  the  like ingenious 

Befides  the  Punifhnients  mention’d  by  Sigonius ,  who  feems  to 
conlider  the  Roman  People  as  in  a  free  State,  we  meet  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  others,  either  invented  or  reviv’d  in  the  Times  of  the 
-E®pHours’  and  efpecially  in  later  Ages :  Among  thefe,  we  may 

^ew/0tlCv  of  JhrCe’  aS  the  m°ft  c°nfiderable,  ad  Ludos ,  ad 
Met  alia,  ad  Bejhas.  ’ 

The  Lawyers  divide  Ludus,  when  they  take  it  for  a  Punifh- 
.rnent,  into  Venatonus  and  Gladiatorius  (a).  By  the  former  r'he 
convicted  Perfons  (commonly  Slaves)  were  oblig’d  to  engage 
with  the  wild  Beads  in  the  Amphitheatre ;  by  the  latter  they 
were  to  perform  the  Part  of  Gladiators ,  and  fatisfie  Judice  bv 
killing  one  another.  1 

Ad  Metalla  or  a  condemning  to  work  in  the  Mines,  Suidas 
would  hav  e  to  be  invented  by  T arquinius  Superb  us  (b ) .  Whatever 
Reafon  he  had  for  his  AfTertion,  ’tis  certain  we  rarely  find  it  men- 
the  Times  of  the  later  Emperors;  and  particularly  in 
the  Hi  dories,  of  the  Perfections  of  the  Chriftians ,  who  were 
ulually  fent  in  great  Numbers  to  this  laborious  and  davilh  Em¬ 
ployment,  with  the  Name  of  Metallici. 

The  throwing  of  Perfons  to  wild  Beads,  was  never  put  in  Exe¬ 
cution  but  upon  the  viled  and  mod  defpicable  Malefa&ors  in 
CrnncS  of  the  highed  Nature.  1  his  too  Was  the  common  Doom 
of  me  Primitive  Chriftians ;  and  ’tis  to  the  Accounts  of  their  Suffer¬ 
ings  we  are  beholden  for  the  Knowlege  of  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
lery  d,  that  the  Phrafe,  Ad  Beftias  dari  (c),  affeCts  as  well  fuch 
Criminals  aS  were  condemn’d  to  dght  with  the  Beads,  as  thofe 
who  were  deliver’d  to  them  to  be  devour’d  :  And  the  former  of 
thefe  were  properly  term’d  Beftiarii  (d). 

There  s  dill  one  Punifhment  behind,  worth  our  Obfervation 
and  which  jeems  to  have  been  proper  to  Incendiaries,  and  that  was* 
he  wrapping  up  the  Criminal  in  a  fort  of  Coat,  daub’d  over  with 

nCethtn  LeX!' (?)  la  voce  Swrgpf®-.  (e)  Calvin,  in  voc. 

*d  dm.  (il)  Ibid  in  Beftiarii. 

K  2>  Pitchy 
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Pitch,  and  then  Betting  it  on  fire.  Thus  when  Nero  had  burnt 

Rome  to  fatisfie  his  Curiofity  with  the  Profpeft,  he  contriv  d  to 
lav  the  Odium  on  the  Chriflians ,  as  a  fort  of  Men  generally  dete¬ 
rred  '  and  feiving  on  all  he  could  difcover,  order’d  them  to  be 
lighted  up  in  this  manner,  to  ferve  for  Tapers  in  the  Dark ;  which 
was  a  much  more  cruel  Jeft  than  the  former,  that  occafiond  1  . 
Juvenal  alludes  to  this  Cuftom  in  his  Eighth  Satyr. 

Aufi  quod  lieeat  tunica  punire  moleftd. 

To  recompenfe  whole  barbarous  Intent, 

Pitch'd' Shirts  wou’d  prove  a  legal  Punifhment. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Of  the  Roman  Laws  in  general. 

the  Beginning  of  the  Roman  State,  we  are  affur’d  all  Things 
Iw^SSrthcfole  Author;,,  of the 
certain  Standard  of  Juftice  and  Equity.  But  - 

tnlrrablv  DODulous.and  was  divided  by  Romulus  into  1  hirty  O  urice 

he  began  to  prefer  Laws  at  the  Affembly 

were  confirm’d,  and  univerfally  receiv  d.  Thc11'L5ronffiu- 
follow’d  by  Numa,  and  feveral  other  Kings;  all  whofeConlt  tu 
tions  being  collefted  in  one  Body,  by  Sextus  Paprms  who  liv  d 
In  the  Time  of  'Tar quin  the  Proud ,  took  from  him  the  Name  of 

^  Bunfn  TS  were  abrogated  foon  after  theExpulfion  of  the 
Roval  Family  and  the  judicial  Proceedings  for  many  Years  o- 
She  Sd  only  on  Cuftom,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
fo,r  t’  At  laft  to  redrefs  this  Inconvenience,  Commiffioners 
were  fenfin’o  to  make  a  CoUeffion  of  *e  beft  for 

rhe  Service  of  their  Countrey  ;  and,  at  their  Return,  thj t  LJecem 
viri  were  created  to  regulate  the  Buftnefs,  who  reducd  than  m- 
ibn  Twelve  Tab'es,  as  has  been  already  fliewn.  1  he  iixceiienc) 
of  which  Inftitution,  as  it  is  fufficientlyfet  forth 
fo  is  it  efpeciall'y  beholden  to  the  high  Encomium  of  Cicero  whjjn 
he  declares  it  as  his  pofitive  Judgment  and  Opinion,  T  * 
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Laws  of  the  "Twelve  Tables  are  jujlly  to  be  preferred  to  whole  Li¬ 
braries  of  the  Philofophers  (a). 

They  were  divided  into  three  Parts,  of  which  the  firft  related 
to  the  Concerns  of  Religion ;  the  fecond  to  the  Right  of  the 
Pobdek ;  and  the  lad  to  private  Perfons. 

Thefe  Laws  being  edablifh’d,  it  neceflarily  follow’d-,  that 
there  fhould  be  Deputations  and  Controverfies  in  the  Courts, 
fince  the  Interpretation  was  to  be  founded  on  the  Authority  of 
the  Learned.  This  Interpretation  they  call’d  Jus  Civile ,  tho’ 
at  prefent  we  underdood  by  that  Phraie,  the  whole  Sydem  of 
the  Roman  Laws. 

Befides,  out  of  all  thefe  Laws,  the  Learned  Men  of  that  Time 
compos’d  a  Scheme  of  Forms  and  Cafes,  by  which  theProcedes 
in  the  Courts  were  directed.  Thefe  were  term’d  Attiones  Legis . 

We  may  add  to  thefe,  the  Laws  preferr’d  at  the  publick  Af- 
femblies  of  the  People ;  and  the  Plebifcita ,  made  without  the 
Authority  of  the  Senate,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa ,  which  were 
allow’d  to  be  of  equal  Force  with  other  Conditutions,  tho’  they 
were  not  honour’d  with  the  Title  of  Leges. 

And  then  the  Senatus-confulta,  and  Edidts  of  the  fupremeMa- 
gidrates,  particularly  of  the  Prcetors ,  made  up  two  more  forts 
of  Laws,  the  laft  Of  which,  they  call’d  Jus  Honorarium. 

And,  ladly,  When  the  Government  was  intruded  in  the  Hands 
of  a  Angle  Perfon,  whatever  he  ordain’d,  had  the  Authority  of 
a  Law,  with  the  Name  of  Principalis  Conjlitutio. 

Mod  of  thefe  daily  increafing,  gave  fo  much  Scope  to  the 
Lawyers  for  the  compiling  of  Reports  and  other  Labours,  that  in 
the  Reign  of  Juflinian ,  there  were  extant  Two  thoufand  didindt 
Volumes  on  this  Subjedt.  The  Body  of  the  Law  being  thus 
grown  unwieldy,  and  render’d  almod  ufelefs  by  its  exceffive 
Bulk,  that  excellent  Emperor  enter’d  on  a  Defign  to  bring  it 
into  jud  Dimenfions ;  which  was  happily  accomplilh’d  in  the 
condituting  thofe  Four  T  omes  of  the  Civil  Law ,  which  are  now 
extant,'  and  have  contributed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  Regu¬ 
lating  of  ail  the  States  in  Chriftendom  :  So  that  the  old  Fancy  of 
the  Roman j,  about  the  Eternity  of  their  Command,  is  not  fo 
ridiculous  as  at  fird  Sight  it  appears ;  fince  by  their  admirable 
Sanctions,  they  are  dill  like  to  govern  for  ever. 
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Of  the  LAWS  in  particular j  and  fir  ft  ^  Of  thofe 
relating  to  RE  L IG 10 N. 


A\ 


s  for  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  other  more  an- 
x*  cient  Inftitutions,  as  it  would  require  no  ordinary  Stock  of 
Criticifiri barely  to  explain  their  Words;  fo is  the  Knowledge  of 
them  almoft  ufelefs,  fince  they  are  fo  feldo.m  mention’d  by  the 
riafficks  Thofe  which  we  generally  meet  with,  are  fuch  as 
were  Werr’d  by  fome  particular  Magnate,  from  whom  they 
I  ?up;r  vrames  •  thefe,  by  reafon  of  their  frequent  Occurrence 
•  Keft  Writers’  deferve  a  Ihort  Explication,  according  to  the 
common  Heads  laid  down  by  thofe  Authors  who  have  hitherto 
manag’d  this  Subjed;  beginning  with  fuch  as  concern  d  the  pub- 
lick  Worfhip,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion.  . 

SMaSemproma  Lex ,  the  Authors  P.Sulpetus  Saverno, and 
p  SemProntJ Sophus,  in  their  Confullhip,  A.  449,  oidaimng, 
Tha,  no  Pc  fon  (hon’d  confecrate  any  Temple  or  Ata,  w.% 
out  the  Order  of  the  Senate,  and  the  major  Part  of  the  7o- 

bunes  0).  Author  L  Papirius ,  Eribune  of  the  Com- 

P?'commandt‘  Ttat no  Son  (hon’d  have  the  Liberty 
SS^nytdt^e,  Place,  or  Thing,  without  the  Leave 

'^clrnelkLex,  (ae  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sulk,  defining  the  Ex- 

?as&kL,liSfllft the  Authors  L.  Sextius 
burses  of  the  Commons,  A.  3  Sy,  commanding.  That  mttndot 
the  Duumviri  fieri*  fiemrsdss  a  Deccmv.raU  lhou d  be  oea  , 
part  out  ottiKPageM,  &  irihxnes  ot  the 

out  of  the  .Commons  to  each  Order  (e). 


4)  jjv.  S.b.  y.  {b)  Cicero  in  Or  HU  po  Dom  (uh. 


f.\  Tthlf 
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Manila  Lex,  the  Author  of  P.  Manlius,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  ffj,  enadted  for  the  Revival  of  the  Trefviri  Epulones , 
an  old  Inftitution  of  Nu%d’s  (a). 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius  in  his  Tribunejhip,  A.  695", 
di veiling  the  Prieft  of  Cybele  (or  the  Great  Mother,  who  came 
from  Peffmum)  of  his  Office,  and  conferring  it  on  Brotigarus  a 
Gallo-Gracian  (b'). 

Papia  Lex,  ordering  the  manner  of  chufingthe  Veflal  Vir¬ 
gins  (c),  as  has.  been  already  defcrib’d. 

The  Puniffiment  of  thofe  holy  Reclufes  is  grounded  on  the 
Laws  of  Numa. 

Lictnia  Lex,  preferr’d  by  C.  Licinius  Crajfus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  608,  for  the  transferring  the  Right  of  chufing 
Priefts.  from  the  College  to  the  People  id) ,  but  it  did  not 
pafs  (e). 

Domifia  Lex,  the  Author  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  6fo,  a&ually  transferring  the  faid  Right  to 
the  People  (/). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  DiSlatoroxvd.  Con¬ 
sul  with  (f  Metellus,  A.  677,  abrogating  the  former  Law  of 
Domitius,  and  reftoring  the  Privilege  there  mention’d  to  the 
College  ( g ). 

Atia  Lex,  the  Author  T.  Atius  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian  Law,  and  reftoring 
the  Domitian  (h). 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony  in  his  Confulffiip  with 
Julius  Ccefar,  A.  709,  abrogating  the  Atian  Law,  and  reftoring 
the  Cornelian  (i).  Paulus  Manutius  has  conjedtur’d  fromfeveral 
Reafons,  that  this  Law  of  Antony  was  afterwards  repeal’d,  and 
tjre  Right  of  chufing  Priefts  entrufted  in  the  Hands  of  the  People. 

To  this  Head  is  commonly  referr’d  the  Law  about  the  Exem¬ 
ption  from  Military  Service,  or  de  JAacatione,  in  which  there  was 
a  very  remarkable  Claute,  Niji  Bellum  Gallicum  exoriatttr :  Unlefs 
in  cafe  of  a  Gallick  Lnfurrettion.  In  which  cafe,  noPerfons,  not 
the  Priefts  themlelves,  were  excus’d  ;  the  Romans  apprehending 
ignore  Danger  from  the  Gauls  than  from  any  other  Nation,  be- 
caufe  they  had  once  taken  their  City  if). 

As  alfo  the  Three  Laws  about  the  Shows : 


f)  Cic.  de  Or  at.  lib.  o>.  (b)  Idem.  Oral.  pro.  Sefl.  &  de  harufp  Refponf 
(e)  A.GelUus.  (d)  Cic.  de  Amicitid.  (e)  ibid.  ( f )  Suet,  in  Ner.  Patercuh 
lib.  a.  Cic.  Agrar.  z.  (g)  Afonins  in  Divination.  (b)  Dio,  lib.  37. 
(?)  Dio,  lib.  44.  (b)  pint,  in  Mar  cell.  Cic.  fro  Font  do  (f  Philip.  8. 

JC  /j.  Licinia 
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Licinia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.Licinius  Varus, City-Prator,  A.  5-45-, 
fettling  the  Day  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apollixares , 
which  before  was  uncertain  (a). 

Rofcia  Lex  Theatralis ,  the  Author  L.  Rofcius  Otho ,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A.  6854  ordaining,  That  none  lhould  fit  in  the 
Firft  fourteen  Seats  of  the  Theatre,  unlefs  they  were  worth 
Four  hundred  Sejiertiums ,  which  was  then  reckon’d  the  Cenfus 
Equejlris  (b). 

Auguflus  Ccefar ,  after  feveral  of  the  Equefirian  Families  had 
impair’d  their  Eftates  in  the  Civil  Wars,  interpreted  this  Law  fo 
as  to  take  in  all  thofe  whofe  Anceftors  ever  had  polfefs’d  the 
Sum  there  fpecified. 


(a)  Ltv.  lib.  27.  Alex.  Neapolitan.  &c.  (b)  Cic.  'Philipp.  2.  Afcon.  in 
Cornelian.  Juven.  Sat.  3.  cS’  I4*  dlorat.  Epod.  4.  Epiil.  1. 
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Laws  relating  to  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
R  oman  Citizens. 

VALERIA  Lex  de  Provocations ,  the  Author  P.  Valerius  Popli- 
cola ,  foie  Conful  upon  the  Death  of  his  Colleague  Brutus , 
A.  243,  giving  Liberty  to  appeal  from  any  Magiftrate  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  ordering  that  no  Magiftrate  ihou’d  punifh  a  Roman 
s  Citizen  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  Appeal  (a). 

Valeria  Horatia  Lex ,  the  Authors  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius , 
Conful s,  A.  304,  reviving  the  former  Law,  which  had  loft  its 
Force  under  the  Decemvir  ate  (b). 

Valeria  Lex  Tertia ,  the  Author  M.  Valerius  Corvinus ,  in  his 
Gonfulfhip  with  Q.  Apuleius  Panfa ,  A.  453,  no  more  than  a 
Confirmation  of  the  firft  Valerian  Law  (c). 

PorciaLex ,  the  Author  M.  Poraus,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
in  the  fame  Year  as  the  former;  commanding.  That  no  Magi¬ 
ftrate  ihou’d  execute,  or  punifh  with  Rods,  a  Citizen  of  Rome  ; 
but  upon  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation,  ihou’d  give  him  Per- 
miflion  to  go  into  Exile  (d). 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  9.  Tiut  in? opltcol.  &c.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  3.  (c)  Liv .  lib.  io, 

(d)  Liv.  lib.  1  o.  Cic. pro  Rabirio.  Satujl.  inCettilimr.  Sueton.  in  Ner.  &c 
v  *  '  Sem- 


» 
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Sempron'ue  Leges,  the  Author  C.  Sempromus  Gracchus,  'Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  commanding,  That  no  capital  Judg¬ 
ment  fhou’d  pafs  upon  a  Citizen,  without  the  Authority  of 
the  People,  and  making  feveral  other  Regulations  in  this 
Affair  (V). 

Papia  Lex  de  Peregrinis ,  the  Author  C.  Paptus ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  688,  commanding,  That  all  Strangers  fhould  be 
expell’d  Rome  (b). 

\ Junta  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Junius  Pennus ,  confirming  the 
former  Law,  and  forbidding,  That  any  Strangers  fhould  be  al¬ 
low’d  the  Privilege  of  Citizens  (c). 

Servilia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Servilius  Glaucia ,  ordaining. 
That  if  any  Latin  accus’d  a  Roman  Senator,  fo  that  he  was 
convidled,  the  Accufer  lhou’d  be  honour’d  with  the  Privilege  of 
a  Citizen  of  Rome  (d). 

Licinia  Mutia  Lex ,  the  Authors  L,  Licinius  Crajffus ,  and 
Q-  Mutins  Scuevola ,  in  their  Confulfhip,  A.  6yS,  ordering  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  enroll’d  in  the  Lilt  of  Citizens  hi 
their  own  proper  Cities  ( e ). 

Livia  Lex  de  Sociis :  In  the  Year  of  the  City  662,  M.  Livius 
Drufus  propos’d  a  Law  to  make  all  the  Italians  free  Denizons 
of  Rome-,  but  before  it  came  to  be  voted,  he  was  found  mur¬ 
der’d  in  his  Houfe,  the  Author  unknown  (f). 

Faria  Lex :  Upon  the  Death  of  Drufus ,  the  Knights  prevail’d 
with  his  Colleague  Q.  Farius  Hybrida ,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
profecutjng  of  all  fuch  Perfons  as  ftou’d  be  difcover’d  to  have 
affifted  the  Italian  People  in  their  Petition  for  the  Privilege  of 
the  City  (g). 

Juha  Lex  de  Cavitate :  The  next  Year,  upon  the  Revolt  of 
feveral  States  in  Italy  (which  they  call’d  the  Social IVar)  L.  Julius 
C<efar ,  the  Conful,  made  a  Law,  That  all  thofe  People,  who  had 
continu’d  firm  to  the  Roman  Intereft,  fliou’dhave  the  Privilege  of 
Citizens  (h) :  And  in  the  Year  664,  upon  the  Conclufion  of  that 
War,  all  the  Italian  People  were  admitted  into  the  Roll  of  Free 
Denizons,  and  divided  into  Eight  new  Tribes  (if 

Syhani  &  Car  bonis  Lex,  the  Authors  Sylvanus  and  CarbofTrL 
lunes  of  the  Commons,  in  the  Year  664,  ordaining,  That  any 
Perfons^  who  had  been  admitted  Free  Denizons  of  any  of  the 

(4)  Cic.  pro  Rabirio,  proDomo  fud,  pro  Ciuentio,  ike.  (b)  Cic.  pro  Balbo. 
(c)  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  (d)  slfcon.  in  Or  at.  pro  Scaur  0,  Cic.  pro  Balbo. 

(e)  Cic  dt  Offic.  In.  3  pro  Balbo.  (f)  Flor.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  lib.  3.  (g)  Cic.  in  Bmo.Val.  Max.  iib.  8.  cap.  6.  (b)  cic.  pro  Balbo. 

(<)  Jpptan.  lib.  i,  l 


Confc- 
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Confederate  Cities,  and  had  a  Dwelling  in  Italy  at  the  Time  of 
the  making  of  this  Daw,  and  had  carried  in  their  Name  to  the 
Prator  in  Sixty  Days  Time,  fhou’d  have  the  Privilege  of  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome  {a).  ... 

Sulpicia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Sulpicius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  66y,  ordaining,  That  the  new  Citizens,  who  com¬ 
pos’d  the  Eight  Tribes,  fhou’d  be  divided  among  the  Thirty 
Five  old  Tribes,  as  a  greater  Honour  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  A.  670,  a  Con¬ 
firmation  of  the  former  Law,  to  pleafe  the  Italian  Confede¬ 
rates  (V). 

Cornelia  Lex  de  Mmicipiis ,  the  Author  the  fame  Sulla,  in  his 
Di&atorfhip,  taking  away  the  Privilege  formerly  granted  to  the 
Corporate  Towns,  from  as  many  as  had  affifted  Marius,  Cinna , 
Sulpicius,  or  any  of  the  contrary  F  a&ion  (d). 

Gellia  Cornelta  Lex,  the  Authors  L,  GelhusPoplicola,  and  Cn. 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  A.  68 x,  ordaining,  That  all  thofe  Perfons 
whom  Pompey,  by  his  own  Authority,  had  honour  d  with  the 
Privilege  of  the  City,  fhou’d  a&ually  keep  that  Liberty  (<?). 

(a)  Cic.pro  Arcb'ri.  (b)  Flat,  in  Sylla.  £pit.  Liv.  77.  (f)  Eptt.  Lh.68, 

(d)  Cic.  pro  Demo  fad.  (e;  Cic.  pro  Balia. 
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Laws  concerning  Meetings  and  Jljfernblies. 

7HLIA  Lex,  ordaining,  That  in  all  Aflemblies  of  the  Peo- 
jtlh  pie,  the  Augurs  Ihou’d  make  Obfervations  from  the  Hea¬ 
vens  ;  and,  That  the  Magiftrate  fhould  have  the  Power  of 
declaring  againft  the  Proceedings,  and  of  interpofing  in  the  De- 
eilion  of  any  Matter.  ' 

Fufia  Lex,  ordaining,  That  upon  feme  certain  Days,  though 
they  were  Fafti,  itlhouldbe  unlawful  to  tranfaft  any  thing  in  a 
Meeting  of  the  People. 

The  Authors  of  thefe  two  Laws  are  unknown;  but!’  Ma~ 
mains  conje&ures,  that  the  firft  is  owing  to  <?.  JEUus  Pxtus, 
Conful  with  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  y86.  The  other  to  P.Fu- 
rius,  or  Fufms,  Conful  with  S.  Attilius  S err anus,  A.  617.  The 
Laws  themfelves  occur  frequently  in  Writers. 

Clodia  Lex,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  6)  fa  containing  an  Abrogation  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  two 
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former  Laws,  and  ordering,  That  no  Obfervations  fhou’d  be 
made  from  the  Heavens  upon  the  Days  of  the  Comitia ;  and, 
That  on  any  of  the  Dies  Fajli ,  Laws  might  be  enabled  in  a 
publick  Affembly  (a),  _ 

Curia  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Cur  ms  Dentatus ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  45-4,  ordaining.  That  no  Comitia  Ihould  be  con¬ 
ven’d  for  the  Elebtion  of  Magiftrates,  without  the  Approbation 
of  the  Senate  :  lit  ante  Comitia  Magiftratuum  Patres  audores 
jierent  (b). 

Claudia  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Claudius  Marcellas ,  Conful  with 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus ,  A.  702,  ordering,  That  at  the  Comitia 
for  the  Elebtion  of  Magiftrates,  no  Account  fliou’d  be  taken  of 
the  Abfent  ( c ).  , 

Gabinia  Lex,  the  Author  A.  Gabinius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  614,  commanding,  That  in  the  Comitia  for  the  Eie¬ 
dtion  of  Magiftrates,  the  People  fliou’d  not  give  their  Suffrages 
viva  voce,  but  by  Tablets,  for  the  greater  Freedom  and  Im¬ 
partiality  of  the  Proceedings  ( d ). 

CaJJia  Lex ,  enadted  about  two  Years  after,  commanding, That 
in  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa ,  the  Votes 
ihould  be  given  in  a  free  manner ;  that  is,  by  Tablets  (e). 

Papiria  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Papirius  Carbo ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  621,  ordaining,  That  in  the  Comitia  about  the 
paffmg  or  rejedting  of  Laws,  the  Suffrages  ihould  be  given  by 
Tablets  (f). 

Coelia  Lex ,  the  Author  Ccelius ,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  637,  ordaining,  That  in  the  judicial  Proceedings  before  the 
People,  in  Cafes  of  Treafon  (which  had  been  excepted  by  the 
Cafflan  Law)  the  Votes  ihould  be  given  by  Tablets  (g). 

Sempronia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempromus  Gracchus ,  in  the 
fame  Year  as  the  former  ;  ordering,  That  the  Centuries  ihould 
be  chofen  out  by  Lot  to  give  their  Votes,  and  not  according  to 
the  Order  of  th cClaffes  (h). 

Maria  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Marius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  63 4,  ordering  the  Bridges,  or  long  Planks,  on  which  the 
People  flood  in  the  Comitia  to  give  their  Voices,  to  be  made 
narrower,  that  no  other  Perlons  might  ftand  there,  to  hinder  the 
Proceedings  by  Appeals  or  other  Difturbances  (/). 

-  - -  - - - — - - -  M  . ■■■—■■  . . 

(a)  Afcon.  in  Vifon „  (b)  Cic  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  (c)  Suet,  in  Julio, 

(d)  Cic.  de  Amicit.  ey  pro  Plancio ,  t&  de  Leg.  lib.  3*  («)  Cic.  in  Lalio. 

(f)  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  (g)  Id,  ibid,  (h)  Saltift*  in  Orat.i.  adCafarem. 
(i)  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  3,  Pint,  if>  Maria, 
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Sernproma  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  y6y,  ordaining,  That  the  Latin  Confede¬ 
rates  fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  giving  their  Suffrages,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Citizens  (a). 

Manilla  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Mamlius,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  A.  687,  ordering,  That  the  Liberum  fhould  have  the 

Privilege  of  Voting  in  all  the  Tribes  (»>. 

Gabima  Lex ,  a  Confirmation  of  an  old  Law  of  theTwelve 
Tables,  making  it  a  capital  Offence  foranyPerfon  to  convene  a 
clandeftine  Aflembly  (0* 

(a)  cic.  f&pijftrne.  (b)  $c-  pro  Leg.  ManiliA.  (c)  Sdujl.  mCatilimr. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

L  aw  s  relating  to  tloe  Sen  at  e. 


iP  c  I A  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Caffius  Longinus ,  Tribune  of 
Cl'e  CofniSs,  A.  649,  ordain mg.  That  no  PeTon 4  who 
had  been  condemn’d  or  depriv’d  or  his  Office  by  the  People, 
j  hiive  the  Privilege  of  coming  into  the  Senate  (a). 
^ClaJZlt, , he  Author  £  CI«^u,,Tr,b„«  ^Commons, 
A  <•-'<  commanding,  That  no  Senator ,  or  l  ather  ’ 

t 1  a  failing  Veffel  of  above  Three  Hundred  Amphorx; 

Sk  was lought  Kough  for  the  bringing  over  Fruits  and 
ot KeceS  V  and  as  for  Gain,  procur’d  by  Trading  in 
Mcrchandife,  they  thought  it  unworthy  the  Dignity  o  a 

/  ir  the  Author  Servins  Sulpiciui,  ‘Tribune  of  the 
Co£Z  1’  66y,  requiring,  That  lo  SevaUr  (hould  owe 

abS«IWL«  hthla Amhof (probably)  C.  Sentim,  Conful  with 
0  Lucretius  ' A.  734,  in  the  Time  of  Auguftus  ■  ordering,  T  a 
&  ffie  Room  of  fuch  Noble  Menas  were  wanting  in  the  Senate, 

t)trr  / ^AaLex  SfAuffiofi:  Gabinius,  Tribune  of  the  Com- 
momt 7  68?  oSedng,  That  the  ^  ihauld  be  conven_d 

(a)  Afcon.  in  Cornelian,  (b)  Cic.  Verm.  7.  (<)  (d)  T* 

eit .  2.  from 
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from  the  Kalends  of  February ,  to  the  Kalends  of  March ,  every 
Day,  for  the  giving  Audience  to  Foreign  Minifters  ( a ). 

PupiaLex ,  ordaining,  That  the  Senate  ihould  not  be  conven’d 
from  the  Eighteenth  of  the  Kalends  of  February,  to  the  Kalends 
of  the  fame  Month ;  and  that  before  the  Embaffies  were  either 
accepted  or  rejedted,  the  Senate  Ihould  be  held  on  no  other 
Account  ( b ).  ,  , 

TulliaLex ,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Conful  withC.  An¬ 
tony,  A.  690,  ordaining,  That  fuch  Perfons  to  whom  the  Senate 
had  allow’d  the  Favour  of  a  Libera  Legatio,  fhould  hold  that 
Honour  no  longer  than  a  Year.  Libera  Legatio  was  a  Privilege 
that  the  Senators  often  obtain’d  for  the  going  into  any  Province, 
or  Country,  where  they  had  fome  private  Bufinefs,  in  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  LCu tenants  ;  though  with  no  Command,  but  only  that 
the  Dignity  of  their  titular  Office  might  have  an  Influence  on 
the  Management  of  their  private  Concerns  (c). 

(a)  Cic.  Epifl.  ad Quin.  Fratr.  lib.  2.  ep.  12.  (b)  Cic.  lib.  1 .  ep.  4.  ad 

Lentul.  lib.  2,  ep.  2.  ad  Quin.  Fratr.  die.  (c)  Cic.de  Leg.  lib.  3. 


feiSISIS 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


L  aw  s  relating  to  the  Magistrates. 

LEX  Vi  Ilia  Annalis,  or  Annaria,  the  Author  L.  VUlius  (for 
whom  we  fometimes  find  L.  Julius,  or  Lucius  Tullius)  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Commons,  A.  5-74,  defining  the  proper  Age  requifite 
for  bearing  of  all  the  Magiftracies  (a).  Livy,  who  relates  the 
making  of  this  Law,  does  not  infill  on  the  particular  Ages; 
and  Learned  Men  are  much  divided  about  that  Point.  Lipfius 
Hates  the  Difference  after  this  Manner  :  The  Age  proper  to  fue 
for  the  Quajlorjhip,  he  makes  Twenty  Five  Years  ;  for  the  Mdi- 
les  and  Tribunes,  Twenty  Seven,  or  Twenty  Eight;  Thirty  for 
the  Prat  or,  and  Forty  Two  for  the  Confuls. 

Genutia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Genutius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  4x1,  commanding,  That  no  Perfon  fhould  bear  the 
fame  Magiftracy  within  Ten  Years  Dillance,  nor  Ihould  be  in¬ 
verted  with  Two  Offices  in  one  Year  \b). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  Cornelius  Sylla  the  Dictator,  A.  673, 
a  Repetition  and  Confirmation  of  the  former  Law  (f). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  40.  (b)  Idem,  lib  7.  (e)  App’.an.  lib.  1,  de  Bell.  Civil. 

Sera- 
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Sempronia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus ,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A .  630,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon,  who  had 
been  lawfully  depriv’d- of  his  Magiftracy,  fhould  be  capable  of 
bearing  an  Office  again.  This  was  abrogated  afterwards  by  the 
Author  (a). 

Cornelia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  bsylla,  Dictator;  or¬ 
daining,  That  fuch  Perfons  as  had  embrac’d  his  Party  in  the  late 
Troubles',  fhould  have  the  Privilege  of  bearing  Honours  before 
they  were  capable  by  Age  ;  and  that  the  Children  of  thofe  who 
had;  been  profcriPd ,  fhould  lofe  the  Power  of  finding  for  any 

ISruaLex ,  the  Author  A.  Hirtius  ;  ordaining,  That  none  of 
Pornpe y’s  Party  fhould  be  admitted  to  any  Dignity  (Y). 

Sextia  Lie  ini  a  Lex ,  the  Authors  C.Licmms ,  and  L.  S  ext  ms, 
Tnbunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  38 6,  ordaining.  That  one  of  the 
Confuls  fhould  be  chofe  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Commons  (T). 

Genutia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Genutius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  41 1,  making  it  lawful  that  both  Confuls  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  Commons  (*)* 

CorneliaLcx ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator,  A.  673, 
ordaining.  That  the  P  rectors  fhould  always  ufe  the  fame  Method 
in  judicial  Precedes.  For  the  Prxtors  us’d,  upon  the  Entrance 
on  their  Office,  to  put  up  an  Edi&  to  ihew  what  Way  they  de- 
fio-n’d  to  proceed  in  all  Caufes  during  their  Year  :  Thefe  Edicts, 
which  before  commonly  varied,  were  by  this  Law  order’d  to  be 
alwavs  the  fame  for  the  preferving  a  conftant  and  regular  Courfe 


of  Juftice  (0-  . 

Marcia  Lex ,  the  Author  Mar cius  Cenfmnus ,  forbidding  any 

Perfon  to  bear  the  Cenfirjhip  twice  (f). 

Clodia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Clodius ,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  6  Of  ordering,  That  the  Cenfors  fhould  put  no  Miark  of  Infamy 
on  any  Perfon  in  their  general  Surveys,  unlefs  the  Perfon  had  been 
accus’d  and  condemn’d  by  both  the  Cenfors;  whereas  before,  they 
us’d  to  punifh  Perfons,  by  omitting  their  Names  in  their  Surveys, 
and  by  other  Means,  whether  they  were  accus’d  or  no  :  And 
what  one  Cenfor  did,  unlefs  the  other  aSlually  interpos  d,  was  ot 
equal  Force,  as  if  both  had  join’d  in  the  Aflion  (g).  _ 

CxciliaLex ,  the  Author  Q.  Cacilius  Metellus  Pms  Scipio,C  on- 
ful  with  Pompey  the  Great ,  A.  joi ,  reftoring  their  ancient  Dignity 


(a)  Plut.inGracchis.  (b)  Plin •  lib.  7.  Jghmtil.  lib.  11.  cap.  1.  Cic.m 
Tifon.  (c)  Cic.  Pbihp.  1  3.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  6.  {*)  Idem.  lib.  7.  (e)  Cic.  Phi¬ 

lip.  z.  (f)  Pint.  inCeriol.  (g)  Cic,  In  Pifon.poMiionproSextio,  fcc. 

and 
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and  Power  to  the  Cenfors ,  which  had  been  retrench’d  by  tha 
former  Law  (a). 

Antoma  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Antony ,  a  Member  of  the  Trium¬ 
virate  ;  ordaining,  That  for  the  future,  no  Propofal  fhou’d  be 
ever  made  for  the  Creation  of  a  Dilator  ;  and  that  no  Perfon 
fhould  ever  accept  of  that  Office,  upon  pain  of  incurring  a  ca¬ 
pital  Penalty  (b). 

Titia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Linus,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A .  710,  ordaining,  That  a  Triumvirate  of  Magiftrates,  invefled 
with  Confular  Power,  fhould  be  fettled  for  Five  Years,  for  the 
regulating  the  Common- wealth ;  and  that  the  Honour  fhould  be 
conferr’d  on  Odlavius,  Lepidus  and  Antony  (c). 

Valeria  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Valerius  Poplicola ,  foie  Conful, 
A.  243,  ordaining,  That  the  Publick  Treafure  fhould  be  laid  up 
in  the  Temple  of  Saturn ,  and  that  two  (hi  of  tors  fhould  be  crea¬ 
ted  to  fupervife  it  (d). 

Junia  Sacrata  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Junius  Brutus ,  the  firft 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A.  260,  ordaining,  That  the  Perfons 
of  th zTribune  fhould  be  facred  :  That  an  Appeal  might  be  made 
to  them  from  the  Determinations  of  the  Confuls :  And,  That 
none  of  the  Senators  fhould  be  capable  of  that  Office  ( e ). 

Atinia  Lex ,  the  Author  Atinius ,  Tribune  of  the  Commons  ; 
ordaining,  That  any  Tribune  of  the  Commons  fhould  have  the 
Privilege  of  a  Senator ;  and  as  fuch,  take  his  Place  in  the 
Houfe  (f). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornel.  Sylla,  Didlator,  A.  673, 
taking  away  from  the  Tribunes  the  Power  of  making  Laws, 
and  of  interpoiing,  of  holding  Affemblies  and  receiving  Appeals, 
and  making  all  that  had  born  that  Office,  incapable  of  any  other 
Dignity  in  the  Common-wealth  (g). 

Aurelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Aurelius  Cotta ,  Conful  with  L. 
Odlavius,A.6yS,  an  Abrogation  of  fome  part  of  the  former  Law, 
allowing  the  Tribunes  to  hold  their  other  Offices  afterwards  (Jo). 

Pompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pornpey  the  Great,  Conful  with 
M.  C  raff  us,  A.  683,  reftoring  their  full  Power  and  Authority 
to  the  Tribunes,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Cornelian 
Law  (i). 


(a)  Dio,  lib.  40.  (b)  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  3.  (c)  Flor.  Epit.  Liv. 

lib.  no.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  z.  Elia,  in  Poplicol.  (e)  Dionyf.  lib.  6.  (  f)  A  Gelt. 
lib.  14.  cap  tilt,  (g)  Cic.  deLeg,  lib.  3.  C a  far.  Comm.  deBell.  Gall.  1.  Flor. 
Flat.  gee.  (h)  Fatercul.  lib.  z.  Afcon.  in  Cornel,  in  ver.  (>)  Flat,  in 
Tomp.  Afcon.  ver.  1,  &z.  Cxfar.de  Bell.  Civ .  lib.  1. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXVII. 


Laws  relating  to  Publick  Confutations ,  Laws,  and 

Privileges. 

J  WrtenHa  Lex ,  the  Author  0.  Hortenfius ,  Dictator,  A.  467, 
dtl  ordaining,  That  whatever  was  enadted  by  the  Commons, 
fhould  be  obferv’d  by  the  whole  Roman  People  ;  whereas  the 
Nobility  had  been  formerly  exempted  from  paying  Obedience  to 
the  Decrees  of  thePopulacy  (a). 

C cecilia  Didia  Lex,  the  Authors  (L  Ccecilius  Metellus ,  and 
T.  Didius ,  Confuls,  A.  6yy,  for  the  regulating  the  Proceedings 
in  enadlingLaws  ;  ordaining,  That  in  one  Queflion  (und  rogati- 
one)  but  one  Angle  Matter  fhould  be  propos’d  to  the  People,  left, 
while  they  gave  their  Suffrage  in  one  Word,  they  fhould  be  forc’d, 
to  affent  to  a  whole  Bill,  if  they  lik’d  the  greateft  Part  of  it,  tho’ 
they  diflik’d  the  reft ;  or  throw  out  a  Bill  for  feveral  Claufes 
which  they  did  not  approve  of,  though  perhaps  they’d  have 
been  willing  to  pafs  fome  Part  of  it.  Requiring  alfo,  That  be¬ 
fore  any  Law  was  preferr’d  at  the  Comitia,  it  fhould  be  expos’d 
to  the  publick  View  Three  Market-days  ( tribus  nundinis ,)  be¬ 
fore-hand  (1 b ). 

P .  Manutius  makes  the  Cxcilian  and  Didian  twodiftindl  Laws ; 
the  firft  Part  compofing  the  former,  and  the  other  the  latter. 

Junia'Licinia  Lex,  the  AuhorsZ).  Junius  Silanus,  and  L.  Li- 
,  cinius  Mureena,  Confuls,  A.  691 ,  ordaining,  That  fuch  as  did  not 
obferve  the  former  Law,  relating  to  the  publishing  the  Draughts 
of  new  Bills  for  Three  Nundina ,  fhould  incurr  a  greater  Penalty 
than  the  Paid  Law  enjoy n’d  (c). 

Licinia  AEbutia  Lex,  the  Authors  Li  cinius  and  TEbutius,  Tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  Commons ;  ordaining,  That  when  any  Law  was 
preferr’d  relating  to  any  Charge  or  Power,  not  only  the  Perfon 
who  brought  in  the  Bill,  but  likewife  his  Colleagues  in  any  Office 
which  he  already  enjoy’d,  and  all  his  Relations,  fhould  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  inverted  with  the  faid  Charge  or  Power  (di). 

(a)  Flor.  Epit.  Lit/,  lib.  1 1 .  ( b )  A.GetlYib.  I  f.  cap.  27.  Cic.Fhitip.f.  pro 

Domo.  ad  Attic.  Epift.  9-  lib.  2.  (c)  0c.  Philip .  y.  Alt.  <3^  Epift.  9.  lib.  2. 
Spiff.  1  y.  lib,  4.  (d)  Cic.  in  Or  at.  2.  contra  Full,  &  in  Orat,  pro  Domo 
fud. 

Cornelia 
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Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Cornelius ,  "tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  686,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon  ihould  by  the  Votes 
of  the  Senate,  be  exempted  from  any  Law,  (as  us’d  to  be  allow’d 
upon  extraordinary  Occafions)  unlefs  Two  hundred  Senators 
were  prefent  in  the  Houfe ;  and  that  no  Perfon  thus  excus’d  by 
the  Senate,  Ihould  hinder  the  Bill  of  his  Exemption  from 
being  carried  afterwards  to  the  Commons  for  their  Appro¬ 
bation  (a). 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex,  the  Authors  t.  Amptus  and  t.  Labienus , 
tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A.  693,  conferring  an  honourable 
Privilege  on  Pompay  the  Great ,  that  at  the  Circenfian  Games  he 
ihould  wear  a  golden  Crown,  and  be  habited  in  all  the  Trium¬ 
phal  Robes ;  and  that  at  the  Stage-Plays  he  ihould  have  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  wearing  the  Prceiexta ,  and  a  golden  Crown  (b). 


(a)  slfcon.  in  Cornel,  (b)  Veil.  Pat  ere.  lib.  2. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Laws  relating  to  the  Provinces ,  and  the  Governours 

of  them. 

QEmpronia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus ,  tribune 
^  of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  That  before  the  an¬ 
nual  Comitia  for  chufing  Comfit  Is,  the  Senate  ihould,  at  their 
Pleafure,  determine  the  particular  Confular  Provinces,  which  the 
new  Confuls ,  when  defign’d,  ihould  divide  by  Lot.  As  alfo. 
That  whereas  heretofore  the  tribunes  had  been  allow’d  the  Privi¬ 
lege  of  interpofing  againft  a  Decree  of  Senate,  they  ihould  be 
depriv’d  of  that  Liberty  for  the  future  {a). 

Cornelia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  D:  Slat  or,  A.  673, 
ordaining,  That  whoever  was  fent  with  any  Command  into  a 
Province,  ihould  hold  that  Command  till  he  return’d  to  Rome  ; 
whereas  heretofore,  their  Office  was  to  continue  no  longer  than 
a  fet  Time;  upon  the  Expiration  of  which,  if  no  Succefiorwas 
fent  in  their  Room,  they  were  put  to  the  Trouble  an^  Inconve¬ 
nience  of  getting  a  new  Commiffion  from  the  Senate. 


(a)  Cicero  pro  Dorns  fua.  in  Vatin,  de  Prmnciis  Con  fid,  Salufi.  in  Belt. 
Jugurth. 

L 


’Twas 
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’Twas  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  That  every  Governour  of  a 
Province*  when  another  was  Pent  to  fucceed  him,  ihould  have 
Thirty  Days  allow’d  him  in  order  to  his  Removal  (af 

Julia  Lex  Prima ,  the  Author  C.  Julius  Cafar,  Conful  with 
MCalpurmusBibulus,  A.  691,  compris’d  under  feveral  Heads; 
as 'that  Achaia,  Theffaly ,  and  all  Greece,  Ihould  be  entirely  free; 
and  that  the  Roman  Magiftrate  (houldiit  as  Judge  in  thofe  Provin¬ 
ces  ( b \  •  That  the  Towns  and  Villages  through  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Magnates  pafs  towards  the  Provinces,  Ihould  be  oblig’d 
to  fupplv  them  and  their  Retinue  with  Hay  and  other  Con¬ 
venient  on  the  Road  (c) :  That  the  Governours  when  their 
Office  was  expir’d,  Ihould  leave  a  Scheme  of  their  Accounts  in 
two  Cities  of  their  Provinces,  and  at  their  Arrival  at  Rome 
ihould  deliver  in  a  Copy  of  the  faid  Accompts  at  the  publick 
Treafury  (d)  :  That  the  Governours  ot  Provinces  Ihould  upon 
no  Account  accept  of  a  Golden  Coronet,  unlefs  aTriumph  had 
been  decreed  them  by  the  Senate  (<?)  :  That  no  chief  Commander 
ffiould  go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  his  Province,  or  enter  on  any 
other  Dominions,  or  lead  the  Army  out,  or  ingage  m  any  War, 
without  the  exprefs  Order  of  the  Senate  or  Peop  e  (f). 

Julia  Lex  Secunda ,  the  Author  the  fame  Julius  Cxfar, ,  in  his 
Di&atorihip,  ordaining,  that  no  Praetorian  Province  ihould  be  held 
above  a  Year,  and  no  &^/^Province  more  than  two  Years 

Clodia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Clodius  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 

A.  69s,  ordaining,  that  all  Syria,  *nd  Befa  ^  J  ^ 

committed  to  Gabinius  the  Conful ;  and  Macedon,  Achaia,  Thejfaly, 
Gnece,  and  Bceotia  to  his  Colleague  Pifo,  with  the  Proconfu  ar 
Power ;  and  that  a  Sum  ihould  be  paid  them  out  of  the  Treafury 
to  defray  the  Charges  of  their  March  thither  with  Army  {h). 

ValimaLex,  the  Author  P  .Vatimus, Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  694,  ordaining,  That  the  Command  of  all  Gallia  CJalpma, 
and  IlRricurn  ihould  be  conferr’d  on  Cafar  for  Five  Years  toge¬ 
ther,  without  a  Decree  of  Senate ,  and  without  the  Formality  of 
calling  Lots ;  That  the  particular  Perfons  mention  d  in  the  Bill, 
ihould  go  with  him  in  the  Quality  of  Legati, .  without  the  De¬ 
putation  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Army  to  be  Pent  with  him 
Should  be  paid  out  of  the  Treafury;  and  that  he  llrould  tranf- 
plant  a  Colony  into  the  Town  of  Nomcomum  in  Gallia  (1). 


{*\  Cum  Epift.  9-  ^  Lent ul.  lib.  3.  ad  Attic.  Epift.  6  (b)  Ctc. 

J  A,®  L  rifonm.  &  de  Pr  ovine.  Conful.  (c)  Cicero  in  P tfmm. 
h)  Ibid  ’  (e)  Ibid,  if)  Ibid.  &  \ro  Pcfthum.  (g)  Cicero  Philip ?• 

$  cL  fi  vL  b  (0  -  Mmm  &  1" 

$albc»  Swttn.in  Julio.  SalluJ.  h  Jugt  rth. 
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Clodia  Lex  de  Cypro ,  the  Author  P.  Clodius ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  69 7,  ordaining,  That  the  Ifland  Cyprus  fhould  be 
reduc’d  into  a  Roman  Province :  That  Ptolemy  King  of  Cyprus 
fhould  be  publickly  expos’d  to  Sale,  habited  in  all  his  Regal  Or¬ 
naments,  and  his  Goods  in  like  manner  fold  by  Auction :  That 
M.  Cato  fhould  be  Pent  with  the  Prater  tan  Power  into  Cyprus 
to  take  Care  of  the  felling  the  King’s  Effects,  and  conveying  the 
Money  to  Rome  (a). 

TreboniaLex ,  the  Author  L.  Tirebonius,  ‘Tribune  oftheCom- 
mons,  A.  698,  decreeing  the  chief  Command  in  Gallia  to  Cafary 
Five  Years  longer  than  had  been  order’d  by  the  Vatinian  Law; 
and  fo  depriving  the  Senate  of  the  Power  of  recalling  him,  and 
fubfiituting  another  General  in  hisR,oom  (b). 

Titia  Lex ,  barely  mention’d  by  Cicero  (V),  and  not  explain’d 
by  Manutius  or  Rofinus.  The  Purport  of  it  feems  to  have  been. 
That  the  Provincial  Qup/lors  fhould  take  their  Places  by  Lot, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Confuls  and  P rectors ;  as  may  be  gather’d 
from  the  Scope  of  the  Paflage  in  which  we  find  it.  5 


(a)  Cicero  pro  Demo  pro  Sexth,  deProvin.  Confular.  (b)  Cicero  lib.  8,9,’ 
10.  Epijl.  ad  Attic. Floras.  Epit.  Liv,  lib.  107.  (c)  In  Or  at  pro  Murstnd. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Leges  AgrarijE,  or  Laws  relating  to  the  D  hi  ft  on 
of  Lands  among  the  People. 

-ff'Affia  Lex ,  the  Author  Sp.  Cajfus  JTifcellmus ,  Conful  with 
^  Proculus  Virginius ,  A.  267,  ordaining,  That  the  Land 
taken  from  the  Hernici ,  fhould  be  divided  half  among  the 
Latines ,  and  half  among  the  Roman  Commons  (a).  This  Law 
did  not  hold. 

Licinia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Liciniiis  Stolo ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  277,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon  fhould  poffefs 
above  Five  Hundred  Acres  of  Land ;  or  keep  more  than  an  Hundred 
Head  of  great,  or  Five  Hundred  Head  of  fmall  Cattel  (b). 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  2.  Valer.  Max.  Jib.  7.  cap.  8.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  6.  Appian. 

Agdlius,  Plif),  Patercul,  Plutarch,  2cc. 

L  2  Flami « 
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Flaminia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Flamimus ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  yzy,  ordaining,  That  Picenum ,  a  part  of  Gallia , 
whence  the  faw  had  been  expell’d,  fhould  be  divided  among 

She  Roman  Soldiers  ( a ).  .  . 

Sempronia  Lex  prima ,  the  Author!/.  Semfromus  Gracchus, 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A  620,  confirming  th &Licinian  Law, 
requiring  all  Perfons  who  held  more  Land  than  that  Law 
allow’d,  immediately  to  refignit  into  the  Common,  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  among  the  poorer  Citizens,  confhtuting  three  Officers  to 

take  care  of  theBufinefs  (b).  .  a  ,  T 

This  Law  being  levell’d  direftly  againft  the  Intereft  of  the 
richer  Men  of  the  City,  who  had  by  Degrees  contriv’d  to  en- 
grofs  alinoft  all  the  Land  to  themfelves,  after  great  Heats  and 
Tumults,  at  laft  coft  the  Author  his  Life. 

Sempronia  Lex  altera. ,  preferr’d  by  the  fame  Perfon,  upon  the 
Death  of  King  Attains,  who  left  the  Roman  State  his  Hen.  it 
ordain’d  That  all  the  ready  Money  found  in  the  King  s  Trea- 
fury  fhould  be  beftow’d  on  the  poorer  Citizens,  to  fupply  them 
with  Inftruments  and  other  Convemencies  requir  d  for  Agricul¬ 
ture  :  And  that  the  King’s  Lands  fhould  be  farm  d  at  an  annual 
Rent  by  the  Cenfors  ;  which  Rent  fhould  be  divided  among  the 

^C‘Thm-uiLex,  the  Author  Sp.Thorius ,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
ordaining,  That  no  Perfon  fhould  pay  any  Rent  to  the  People, 
of  the  finds  which  he  poffefs’d;  and  regulating  the  Affair  pf 
grazing  and  Pafture  (d).  Two  large  Fragments  of  this  Law, 
which  was  of  a  great  length,  are  copied  from  two  old  brazen 

thiXuAor  L.  <Wi«  SylQ and 
Gonful  with  Q.  Metellus ,  A.  673,  ordaining,  That  the  Lands  ot 
proferib’d  Perfons  fhould  be  common.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  Lands  in  Tufcany ,  about  Polaterr a  and  Fefula , 

of  the 

Commons,  A. 690,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Cicero. and \  Antony  con- 
tahffiig  many  Particulars,  about  felling  feveral  Houfes, Fields &f  c. 
Sat  belong’d  to  the  Publick,  for  the  purchafing  Land  m  other 
Parts  of  Italy  ;  about  creating  ten  Men  to  be  Supervifors  01  the 
and ’abundance  of  other  Heads;,  feveral  of  which 

,  n  r.>  :n  cat  Mai.  (b)  Cic.  pro  Sextio.  flat.  8cc.  (c)  CtC.Verr.  f. 

(Tci.  lib.  J&  i.  CM*  M‘V> 

UKa.  if)  Cic.  \n  f.HUum,  prs  Mfck  Sdufl*  inCatthtu  ^ 
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are  repeated  by  Cicero  in  his  Three  Orations  extant  again  ft  this 
Law,  by  which  he  hindred  it  from  palling. 

FlaviaLex ,  the  Author  L.  Flavius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons* 
A.  693,  about  dividing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Land  among 
Pompey' s  Soldiers  and  the  Commons  (a). 

Julia,  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Cffar,  Conful  with  Bib  ulus,  A. 
69 1,  ordaining,  That  all  the  Land  in  Campania ,  which  us’d 
formerly  to  be  farm’d  at  a  fet  Rent  of  the  State,  Ihould  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  Commons :  As  alfo,  That  all  Members  of  Se¬ 
nate  Ihould  fwear  to  confirm  this  Law,  and  to  defend  it  againft 
all  Oppofers.  Cicero  calls  this  Lex  Campania  {b). 

Mamilia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Mamilius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com-= 
mons,  in  the  Time  of  the  Jugurthan  War  ;  ordaining,  That  in 
the  Bounds  of  the  Lands,  there  fliould  be  left  Five  or  Six  Foot 
of  Ground,  which  no  Perfon  Ihould  convert  to  his  private  Ufe, 
and  that  Commifiioners  fhopld  be  appointed  to  regulate  this 
Affair  (V).  From  this  Law  de  Limit  thus,  the  Author  took  the 
Surname  of  Limentanus ,  as  he  is  call’d  by  Salufi  (d) . 

(a)  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  t.  (b)  Velleius  P ater c.  lib.  2.  Pint,  in  Pomp, 
Cff.  &  Cat.  Uticenf.  Ad  Attic,  lib.  2,  Epifi.  18.  (c)  Cicero,  4b.  1.  de  Leg. 

(d)  In  Bell.  Jugurth. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

'Laws  relating  to  Corn. 


SEmpronia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (not 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus ,  as  Rofinus  has  it)  ordaining, 
That  a  certain  Quantity  of  Corn  Ihould  be  diftributed  every 
Month  among  the  Commons,  fo  much  to  every  Man ;  for 
which  they  were  only  to  pay  the  fmall  Confideration  of  a  Se - 
miffis  and  a  Triens  (a) . 

T erentia  CafftaLex ,  the  Authors  M.  Terentius  V rrro  Lucullus , 
and  C.  Coffins,  Confuls,  A.  680,  ordaining,  That  the  fame  fet 
Price  Ihould  be  given  for  all  Corn  bought  up  in  the  Province,  to 
hinder  the  Exactions  of  the  Quxftors  (b). 

Clodia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Clodius,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  695',  ordaining,  That  thole  Quantities  of  Corn,  which  were 


.  (a)  flor.  Epit.  Liv  lib.  60,  Veil,  Pat.  lib.  2,  &c.  (b)  Cic.  in  Verrin.  f. 
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formerly  fold  to  the  poor  People  at  Six  Jtjfts  and  a  Trie »<Hhe 
Rnfhel  fliould  be  diftributed  among  them  Gratis '(aj.. 

B  Hieromca  Lex ,  the  Author  Htero  Tyrant  of  Stay,  regulating 
the  Affair  between  the  Farmers  and  the  Decumam  (or  Gatherers 
r,r  The  Corn  Tax  which  becaufe  it  cordifted  of  a  Tenth  Part, 
they  call’d  DecumaJ  ordaining  the  Quantity  of  Corn,  the  Price, 
,.hp  Time  of  receiving  it ;  which  for  the  Juftice  ot  it,  the 
Romans  ftill  continu’d  in  Force,  after  they  had  poffefs’d  them- 
felves  of  that  Ifland  ( \b ). 

(a)  Cicero  fro  Sextio.  in  Tifon.  See.  (b)  Cicero  in  Verr.  4. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

L  AW s  for  the  regulating  of  Expences. 

ORcbia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Orchius,  tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A .  y66,  defining  the  IN  umber  of  Guefts,  which  weie 
allow’d  to  be  prefent  at  any  Entertainment  (a). 

FamiaLex ,  the  Author  C.  Fannms  Conful,  ordain 

im  That  upon  the  higher  Feftivals,  no  Person  fhoald  expend 
mire  than  an  Hundred  Afjes  in  a  Day;  on  ten  other  Days  in 
every  Month,  thirty  Affes ;  and  at  all  other  Times,  ten  (). 

Didia  Lex ,  enaaed  about  Eighteen  Years  after  f  ormer 

daining,  That  the  Laws  for  regulating  Ex'pences  fliould  reach  all 
the  Italians  as  well  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Rome 1;  and n 
only  the  Mailers  of  extravagant  Treats,  but  the  Guelts  too, 
fliould  incurr  a  Penalty  for  their  Offence  (c). 

Lex  Lie  ini  a,  the  Author  P.Ltcimus  CrufjmtheRtch  agree 
ing  in  molt  Particulars  with  the  Fanman  Law ,  and  Tr^r 
fertbing,  that  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Nmehn,,  TtogJJi, 

fliould  be  the  mod  that  was  fpent  at  any  ’  -i. 

ordinary  Days,  which  were  not  particularly 
excepted,  there  fliould  be  fpent  only  Three 
Pounds  of  dry  Flefli,  and  one  Pound  of  Salt- 
Meat,  but  allowing  as  much  as  every  Body 
pleas’d  of  any  Fruits  of  the  Ground. 

1  Cornelia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla 
enaaed,  not  fo  much  for  the  retrenching  of 


Caro  a*ida  oppo- 
mtur  falfamento. 
Cafaubon.  in  A- 
geli.  No'sc  MSS. 
in  Bib!.  CJ.  C.  C. 
Oxon. 


(a)  Macrobi  Saturn.  lib.  a.  cap.  14. 

ft)  Ibid.  &  Aged, lib.  a.  cap.  Z4» 


(b)  Ibid.  &  Aged.  lib.  a. 


’  j., 
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extravagant  Treats,  as  for  the  lowering  the  Price  of  Provifi* 
ons  (a). 

JErailia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Mmilius  Lepidus ,  Conful,  about 
A.  refpe&ing  the  particular  forts  of  Meats  in  ufe  at  that 
Time,  and  ftating  the  juft  Quantities  allowable  of  every  kind  (b). 

AntiaLex ,  the  Author  Antius  Rejlio :  A  farther  ElTay  toward 
the  fuppreffing  of  Luxury,  the  Particulars  of  which  we  are 
not  acquainted  with.  But  Macrobdus  gives  us  this  remarkable 
Story  of  the  Author,  that  finding  his  Conftitution  to  be  of  very 
little  Force,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Head  that  Prodigality  and 
Extravagance  had  gain’d  in  the  City,  he  never  afterwards  Pupp’d 
abroad  as  long  as  he  liv’d,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  forc’d  to  be  a 
Witnefs  of  the  Contempt  of  his  own  Injun&ion,  without  being 
in  a  Condition  to  punifh  it  (c). 

Julia  Lex,  preferr’d  in  the  Time  of  Augujlus ,  allowing  two 
hundred  Seflertii  for  Provifions  on  the  Dies  Profejli ,  three  hun¬ 
dred  on  the  Common  Feftivals  in  the  Kalendar,  and  a  thou- 
fand  at  Marriage-Feafts,  and  fuch  extraordinary  Entertain¬ 
ments  (d). 

Agellius  farther  adds,  that  he  finds  in  an  old  Author  an  Edi6t 
either  of  Augujlus  or  Tiberius,  (he  is  uncertain  which)  railing  the 
Allowance  according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Feftivals,  from 
three  hundred  to  two  thoufand  Sejlertii  (e.) 

Hither  may  be  r’eferr’d  the  Lex  Oppia,  the  Author  C.  Oppius, 
Tribune  of  the  Commons,  A.  54.0,  in  the  Heat  of  the  fecond 
Punic k  War,  ordaining,  That  no  Woman  fhould  have  above 
half  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  wear  a  Party-colour’d  Garment,  or  be 
carried  in  a  Chariot  in  any  City,  Town,  or  to  any  Place  within 
a  Mile’s  Diftance,  unlefs  upon  the  Account  of  celebrating  fome 
facred  Solemnity  (/), 


(a)  Agell  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  (b)  Ibid.  ( c)  Mucrob.  &  AgeU.  (d)  Aged. 

(e)  Ibid,  (f)  Liv.  lib.  34.  lac,  Ann.  3. 


L  4 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 


L aw s  relating  ^Martial  Affairs. 

SAcrata  Lex  Militarise  the  Author  (probably)  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  Di&ator,  A.  41 1,  ordaining,  That  no  Soldier’s 
Name  which  had  been  enter’d  in  the  Mufter-Roll,  fliould  be 
ftruck  out  unlefs  by  the  Party’s  Confent :  And  that  no  Perfon, 
who  had  been  Military  2 ribune,  fhould  execute  the  Office  of 
DuSlor  Ordinum  ( a ). 

Sempronia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus ,  'Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  That  the  Soldiers  fhould 
receive  their  Cloaths  gratis  at  the  publick  Charge,  without  any 
Diminution  of  their  Ordinary  Pay :  And  that  none  fliould  be 
oblig’d  to  ferve  in  the  Army,  who  was  not  full  Seventeen  Years 
old  (£)• 

Maria  Porcia  Lex ,  the  Authors  L.  Marius  and  Porcius  Cato, 
Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  A,  691,  ordaining,  That  a  Penalty 
fhould  be  inflidted  on  fuch  Commanders  as  writ  falfly  to  the 
Senate,  about  the  Number  of  the  Slain  on  the  Enemies  Side, 
and  of  their  own  Party :  And  that  they  fhould  be  oblig’d  when 
they  firfl:  entred  the  City,  to  take  a  folemn  Oath  before  the 
Qucefiors ,  that  the  Number  which  they  return’d  was  true,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  Computation  (c). 

Sulpicia  Lex ,  the  Author  P .Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  66y,  ordaining,  That  the  chief  Command  in  the  Mi- 
thndatick  War,  which  was  then  enjoy’d  by  L.  Sylla ,  fliould  be 
taken  from  him  and  conferr’d  on  C.  Marius  (d). 

Gabinia  Lex ,  the  Author  A.  Gabinius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  68y,  ordaining,  That  a  Commiffion  fliould  be  granted 
to  Cn.  Pompey ,  for  the  Management  of  the  War  agaiiift  the  Pi¬ 
rates  for  Three  Years,  with  this  particular  Claufe,  That  upon 
all  the  Sea  on  this  fide  Hercules  his  Pillars ,  and  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  as  far  as  400  Stadia  from  the  Sea,  he  fliould  be  em¬ 
power’d  to  command  Kings,  Governours,  and  States,  to  fupply 
him  with  all  Necefiaries  in  the  Expedition  (e). 


(a)  Liv.  lib  7.  (b)  Plus,  in  C.  Gracch.  (c)  Valer.  Max  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 

(d)  VeU.  Paterc  lib.  2.  Tlor.  E pit.  77.  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  &  Mario,  &c. 

(e)  jifcomus  in  Cornelian.  VeU.  Paterc.  lib.  2.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  Cicero 
de  Legs  Manilla,  &  poft  Reditim  in  Senat. 

Manilla 
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Mamlia  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Manillas ,  'Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  yf.687,  ordaining,  That  all  the  Forces  of  Lucullus,  and 
the  Provinces  under  his  Government,  fhould  be  given  to  Pompey ; 
together  with  Bithynia,  which  was  under  the  Command  of  G la- 
brio  ;  And  that  he  fhould  forthwith  make  War  upon Mithridates ; 
retaining  ftill  the  fame  Naval  Forces,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Seas,  as  before  ( a ). 


(a)  Cicero  de  Lege  Manilla.  Tint  arch,  in  Pomp.  Flor.  Epitom.  100. 


CHAP.  XXXIII, 

De  Tutelis,  or  Laws  concerning  Wardships, 

A  TIL  I A  Lex ,  the  Author  and  Time  unknown,  preferring; 

That  the  Prxtor,  and  the  major  Part  of  the  Tribunes  fhould 
appoint  Guardians  to  all  fuch  Minors,  to  whom  none  had  been 
other  wife  aflign’d  fa).  “ 

The  Emperour  Claudius  feems  to  have  abrogated  this  Law 
when,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  order’d,  That  the  Alignment 
of  Guardians  fhould  be  in  the  Power  of  the  Confuls  (b). 

Lectori  a  Lex,  ordaining,  That  fuch  Perfons  as  were  diftrafted 
or  prodigally  fquander’d  away  their  Eftates,  fhould  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Care  of  fome  proper  Perfons,  for  the  Security  of 
themfelves  and  their  Poffeffions :  And  that  whoever  was  con- 
Victed  of  defrauding  any  in  thofe  Circumftances,  ihould  be 
deem'd  guilty  of  a  high  Mifdemeanour  (c). 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  39.  (b)  Smton.  in  Claud .  cap.  25.  (c)  Cicero  de  offic.  lib. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3 .  3 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Laws  concerning  tHills,  Heirs,  and  Legacies. 

FURIA  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Farias,  'Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
ordaining,  That  no  Perfon  fhould  give,  by  way  of  Legacy, 
above  a  thoufand  AJfes,  unlefs  to  the  Relations  of  the  Mailer 
who  rnanumix’d  him,  and  to  fome  other  Parties  there  ex¬ 
cepted  ( a ). 

(Aoconia  Lex ,  the  Author  Q.  Voconius  Saxa ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  ^84,  ordaining,  That  no  Woman  fhould  be  left 
Heirefs  to  an  Eftate  ;  and,  That  no  Cenfus  lhould,  by  his  Will, 
give  above  a  Fourth  Part  of  what  he  was  worth,  to  a  Woman. 
This  feems  to  have  been  enadtcd  to  prevent  the  Decay  and  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  Noble  Families  ( b ). 

By  the  Word  Cenfus  is  meant  any  rich  Perfon,  who  was 
rated  high  in  the  Cenfor1  s  Books. 

(#)  Cicero  pro  Balbo.  (b)  Cicero  in  Verr.  3 .  de  Senecl.  de  I inib. 


I: 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Laws  concerning  Money ,  Ufury ,  See. 

SEMP  RO  NIA  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Sempronius ,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  y6o,  ordaining,  That  in  lending  Money 
to  the  Allies  of  Rome  and  the  Latines ,  the  Tenour  of  the  Roman 
Laws  lhould  be  Hill  obferv’d,  as  well  as  among  the  Citi¬ 
zens  (ay. 

paler ia  Lex,  the  Author  Valerius  Flaccus,  Conful  with  L.  Corne¬ 
lius  Cinna ,  ordaining  (to  oblige  the  poorer  Part  of  the  City)  That 
all  Creditors  fhould  difeharge  their  Debtors  upon  the  Receipt  of 
a  Fourth  Part  for  the  whole  Sum.  This  Law,  as  moll  unrea- 
fonable,  is  cenfur’d  by  Paterculus  (b). 
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Gabinia  Lex ,  the  Author  Aul.  Gabinius ,  "Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  /?.  68y,  ordaining,  That  no  A&ion  ihould  be  granted  for 
the  recovery  of  any  Money  taken  up,  verfurd  fafid,  i.  e.  hr  ft 
borrow’d  upon  a  fmall  Ufe,  and  then  lent  out  again  upon  a 
greater;  which  Practice  was  highly  unreafonable  (<*). 

Claudia  Lex,  the  Author  Claudius  Cxfar ;  commanding,  That 
no  Uiurer  fhould  lend  Money  to  any  Perfon  in  his  Nonage,  to 
be  paid  after  the  Death  of  his  Parents  (b). 

Vefpafian  added  a  great  Strength  to  this  Law,  when  he  ordain’d 
That  thofe  Ufurers,  who  lent  Money  to  any  Films  Familue,  or 
Son  under  his  Father’s  Tuition,  Ihould  have  no  Right  ever  to 
claim  it  again,  not  even  after  the  Death  of  his  Parents  (c). 


(<j)  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  f.  Epift.  ult.  lib.  6.  Epift.  z.  (b)  Tacit.  Anna!. 
11.  (c)  Smton.  in  Vefpaf  cap.  1 1 . 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Laws  concerning  the  Judge  s. 

SEMPRONIA  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Commons,  A.  630,  ordaining,  That  the  Right  of 
Judging,  which  had  been  affign’d  to  the  Senatorian  Order  by  Ro¬ 
mulus ,  Ihould  be  transferr’d  from  them  to  the  Equites  fa). 

ServiliaLex,  the  Author  £.  Servihus  Coepio ,  Conful with  C.Ati- 
lius  S  err  anus,  A.  647,  abrogating  in  part  the  former  Law,  and  com¬ 
manding,  That  the  Privilege  there  mention’d  Ihould  be  divided 
between  both  Orders  of  Knights  and  Senators  0). 

Plutarch  and  Florus  make  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  300  Senators,  and  600  Equites ,  for  the  Management  of 
Judgments  ;  but  this  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  Servilian  Law, 
if  not  totally  a  Miftake  (c).  This  Law  was  foon  after  repeal’d. 

Li  via  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Livius  Drufus,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  662,  ordaining,  That  the  judiciary  Power  Ihould  be 
feated  in  the  Hands  of  an  equal  Number  of  Senators  and 
Knights  (d). 


( a )  Afamius  in  Diiiitt.  Tacit.  Ann.  12.  Veil .  Vat  ere.  L.  2.  (&)  Cicero 

de  Art.  Rhet.  lib.  2.  de  Oratore.  in  Bruto,  in  Orat.  pro  Scaure.  (c)  Cicero 
de  Orator .  3.  Tier.  Epit.  71.  (cl)  Afconius  in  Cornelian. 

But 
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But  this,  among  other  Confutations  of  that  Author,  was  ab¬ 
rogated  the  very  fame  Year,  under  Pretence  of  being  made  in- 
aufpicioufly. 

Plautia  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Plautius  Silvanus ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  664,  ordaining,  That  every  Tribe  fhould  chufe  out 
of  their  own  Body  fifteen  Perfons  to  ferve  as  Judges  every  Year; 
by  this  Means  making  the  Honour  common  to  all  three  Orders, 
according  as  the  V otes  carried  it  in  every  Tribe  ( a ). 

Cornelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  Dictator,  A.  673, 
taking  away  the  Right  of  Judging  entirely  from  the  Knights, 
and  tailoring  it  fully  to  the  Senators  (b). 

Aurelia  Lex,  the  Author  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Prcetor,  A.  673, 
ordaining,  That  the  Senatorian  and  Equefirian  Orders  together 
with  the  Tribune  Mrarii ,  fhould  fhare  the  judicial  Power  between 

thtpompeia  Lex,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great,  Conful  with  Craf- 
fus,  A.6q 8,  ordaining,  That  the  Judges  fhould  be  chofen  other- 
wife  than  formerly,  out  of  the  richelf  in  every  Century ;  yet, 
notwithfianding,  fhould  be  confin’d  to  the  Perfons  mention’d  in 
the  Aurelian  Law  (d) . 

Julia  Lex,  the  Author  Julius  Cafar,  confirming  the  aforefaid 
Privilege  to  the  Senators  and  Knights,  but  excluding  the  Tribum 

JLrarii  (e).  „  , 

Rofinus  fets  this  Law  before  that  of  Pompey ;  but  tis  very 

plain,  ’twas  not  made  ’till  afterwards. 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  M.  Antony,  Conful with  Julius  C afar ; 
A,  709,  ordaining,  That  a  third  Decury  of  Judgesfhould  be  added 
to  the  two  former,  to  bechofe  out  of  the  Centurions  (/). 


(a)  Cicero  pro  Cornel.  &  ad  Att.  4.  (b)  llor.  Epitom.  89.  Afcon.  in 

Divnut.  (c)  Cicero  in  Verrinis.  Veil.  lib.  2.  (d)  Cicero  in  Tifontm.  (e)  Suet , 

in  Julio,  cap.  41*  (f)  C,cey0  m  u  & 


CHAP, 

*  f  , 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 


Laws  relating  to  Judgments. 

PO  MPEIA  Lex ,  the  Author  Poetry  the  Great,  foie  Confut, 
A.  701,  forbidding  the  Ufe  of  the  Laudator  esvcr  Tryals  (a). 
Memmia  Lex,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon’s  Name  ihould  be 
receiv’d  into  the  Roll  of  Criminals,  who  was  abfent  upon  the 
publick  Account  ( b ). 

Kemmia  Lex ,  ordaining,  That  Perfons  convicted  of  Calumny 
lhould  be  ftigmatiz’d  (c). 

Both  thefe  Laws  fometimes  go  under  the  Name  of  Memm’ue , 
and  fometimes  of  Remmice ;  the  Diftin&ion  here  obferv’d  is 
owing  to  P.  NLanutius. 

Cincia  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  ductus.  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  5-49,  forbidding  any  Perfon  to  accept  of  a  Gift  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  judging  a  Caufe.  This  is  commonly  call’d  Lex  Mune~ 
rails  (d). 

(a)  Tint  arch,  in  Pomp.  &  in  Catone  Uticenf.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  6. 
cap.  2.  (b)  Cicero  in  Vatin.  Val.  Max.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  (c)  Cicero  pro 

Sext.  Rofcio.  (d)  Liv.  Ub.  34.  Tacit.  Ann.  14.  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  i:  de 
Or  at  ore  2.  de  ScneSt. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

LAWS  relating  to  CRIMES. 


HP  HE  Crimes  or  Adtions  that  tended  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
1  State,  have  been  already  reckon’d  up,  and  briefly  explain’d.  \ 
The  Laws  on  this  Subjedt  are  very  numerous,  and,  by  reafon 
of  their  great  Ufefulnefs,  have  been  preferv’d  at  large  in  the 
Labours  of  the  Civilians,  with  the  particular  Heads  of  which 
they  confifted.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign,  to 


mention 
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mention  fuch  as  are  hinted  at  in  the  ordinary  Clafllcks,  and  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  only  in  general. 

D e  Majestate. 

Gabinia  Lex ,  already  defcrib’d  among  the  Laws  relating  to 
Affemblies. 

ApuleiaLex ,  the  Author  L.  Apuleius ,  Tribune  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  A.  6p.  It  feems  to  have  been  enadted  for  the  Rellraint 
of  publick  Force  and  Sedition  in  the  City  (a).  Sigonius  thinks, 
that  ’twas  this  Law,  which  made  the  Queftion  de  Majejlate 

perpetual.  .  „  _  ,  _ 

(/aria  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Farms,  Tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  662,  ordaining,  'That  all  fuch  Perfons  Ihould  be  brought  to  a 
publick  Tryal,  who  had  any  way  encourag’d  or  affifted  the  Con¬ 
federates  in  their  late  War  againil  Rome  (b). 

Cornelia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ,  Dictator ,  A.6J0, 
making  it  Treafon  to  lend  an  Army  out  of  a  Province,  or  to 
engage  in  a  War  without  fpecial  Orders ;  to  endeavour  the  in¬ 
gratiating  one’s  felf  fo  with  the  Army  as  to  make  them  ready  to 
ierve  his  particular  Intereft;  or  to  fpare,  or  ranfom  a  Comman¬ 
der  of  the  Enemy  when  taken  Prifoner  ;  or  to  pardon  the  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Robbers  and  Pirates ;  or  for  a  Roman  Citizen  to  refide 
without  Orders  at  a  Foreign  Court,  and  afligning  the  PuniA- 
ment  of  Aqua;  &  Ignis  InterdiSlio  to  all  that  Ihould  be  convict¬ 
ed  of  any  of  thefe  Crimes  (c).  . 

Julia  Lex ,  the  Author  Julius  C afar,  either  in  his  firft  Con- 
fulfbip,  or  after  the  Pharjalian  Vidtory,  ordaining  the  Punifhment 
mention’d  in  Sylla’ $  Law,  to  be  inflicted  on  all  that  were  found 
guilty  de  Majejlate  ;  whereas  Sylla  intended  it  only  for  the  Par¬ 
ticulars  which  he  there  fpecifies  ( d ).  .  ,  , 

Antonia  Lex,  the  Author  Mark  Antony,  allowing  thofe  who 
were  condemn’d  de  IVIajeJlate,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  ;  which 
before  was  onlvallow’d  in  the  Crime  which  they  call’d  P  erduellio , 
one  part  of  the  Crimen  Majejlatis ,  of  the  molt  heinous  Nature  , 
which  the  Lawyers  define,  Hojlili  animo  adverfus  Rempubhcam 
ejfe.  This  Law  was  repeal’d  by  Augujlus  (<?)• 


(a)  Cicero  de  Orator,  lib.  a.  (J)  Cicero  pro  Scxuro,  pro  Cornel s  Tufculan. 
z.  in  Ttruto  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  (c)  Cicero  in  Ttfon,  pro 

Cluent.  &c.  (d)  Cicero,  Vh'.lipp.  1.  (e)  P.  Manut.  lib.  it  Legtbus. 

M-JC 
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De  Adulterio  &  Pudkitia. 

Julia  Lex ,  the  Author  Auguflus  Cafar,  as  Suetonius  informs 
ns  00-  Juvenal  mentions  this  Law  in  his  Second  Satyr,  and 
leans  to  intimate,  That  it  was  afterwards  confirm’d,  and  put 
in  full  Force  by  the  Emperour  Domitian ;  the  Rigour  of  it  is 
there  very  handfomely  exprefs’d  : 

- Leges  revocabat  amaras  (b) 

Omnibus ,  atque  ipjis  JAeneri  Martique  tlmendas. 

Scatmia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Scatinius  Arlclnus ,  Tribune  of 
the  Commons ;  though  fpme  think  it  was  called  Lex  Scantinia. , 
from  one  Scantinius ,  Tribune  of  the  Commons ;  againft  whom, 
it  was  put  in  Execution.  It  was  particularly  levell’d  againft 
the  Keepers  of  Catamites,  and  againft  fuch  as  proftituted  them- 
felves  for  this  vile  Service  (c).  The  Penalty  injoyn’d  by  the 
Author,  was  only  pecuniary  ;  but  Augujlus  Cafar  made  it  after¬ 
wards  capital  (d). 

Cornelia  Lex  inter  ficarios ,  &  veneficii  ; 

The  Author  Cornelius  Sylla ,  Dittator .  It  was  direded  againft 
fuch  as  kill’d  another  Perfon  with  Weapons  or  Poyfon,  or  fir’d 
Houfes,  or  took  away  any  Perfon’s  Life  by  falfe  Accufation  ; 
with  feveral  other  Heads. 

It  was  a  Claufe  in  this  Law,  That  the  Perfon  who  flood  ac¬ 
cus’d  of  the  Crimes  therein  mention’d,  might  have  his  Choice 
of  letting  the  Jury  give  their  Verdid  Clamy  vel  Palarn ,  by  Voi¬ 
ces  or  by  Tablets  (e). 

De  Parricidis. 

The  old  Law  which  preferib’d  the  odd  fort  of  Punifhment 
proper  to  this  Crime,  was  reftor’d  and  confirm’d  by  Pompey 
the  Great,  with  the  Title  of  Lex  Pompeia  (/). 

Cornelia  Lex  falji. 

Sylla .the  Di  fiat  or,  as  he  appointed  a  proper  Pr<etorto  make 
Inquifition  into  what  they  call’d  Crimen  falji,  fo  he  enaded  this 

(a)  In  Aug.  cap.  34.  ( b )  Juv.  Sac.  a.  v.  30.  (c)  Chcintil.  lib.  4. 

cap.  2.  lib.  7.  cap  4..  Cicero  Philip.  3.  Juv.  &c.  (cl)  Juft,  Inflit.  lib.  4. 
(t)  Cic.  pro  Clam,  (f)  Jufi,  Infl,  lb.  4.  &  alii. 


Law 
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Law  as  the  Rule  i^nd  Standard  in  fuch  Judgment  (a).  It  takes 
in  all  Forgers,  Concealers,  Interliners,  ofWills;  Counter¬ 
feiters  of  Writs  and  Edi£ls  ;  falfe  Accufers,  and  Corrupters 
of  the  Jury ;  together  with  thofe  that  any  Ways  debas’d  the 
publick  Coin,  by  (having  or  filing  the  Gold,  or  adulterating  the 
Silver,  or  publishing  any  new  Pieces  of  Tin,  Lead,  &c.  and 
making  thofe  incurr  the  fame  Penalty  (which  was  Aquce  ef  Ignis 
inter  di  Aid)  who  voluntarily  conniv’d  at  the  Offenders  in  thefe 
Particulars. 

Leges  de  vi. 

Plautia,  or  Plotia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Plautius ,  "tribune  of 
the  Commons,  A .  675-,  againft  thofe  that  attempted  any  Force 
againft  the  State  or  Senate  ;  or  us’d' any  Violence  to  the  Magi- 
ftrates,  or  appear’d  arm’d  in  publick  upon  any  ill  Defign,  or  for¬ 
cibly  expell’d  any  Perfonfrom  his  lawful  PofTeffion.  The  Punifli- 
ment  aflign’d  to  the  conv idled  was  Aqu<e  &  Ignis  Inter dittio  [b). 

Clodia  Lex ,  the  Author  P.  Clodius ,  tribune  of  the  Commons, 
A.  69c,  ordaining,  That  all  thofe  (hould  be  brought  to  their 
Tryal,  who  had  executed  any  Citizen  of  Rome  without  the 
Judgment  of  the  People,  and  the  Formality  of  aTryal  (c). 

The  Author  being  a  mortal  Enemy  of  Cicero's ,  levell’d  this 
Law  particularly  againft  him;  whom  the  Time  of  th  eCatilina- 
rian  Confpiracy,  for  the  greater  Expedition  and  Security  having 
taken  feveral  of  the  chief  Parties  concern’d,  fir  ft  imprifon’d  and 
afterwards  executed  them,  only  upon  a  Decree  of  the  Senate. 
Clodius  having  highly  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  People,  by 
feveral  popular  Laws,  eafily  got  this  A£t  to  pafs ;  and  fo  oblig’d 
Cicero  to  go  into  Exile. 

Pompeia  Lex ,  the  Author  Pompey  the  Great ,  in  his  third  Con- 
fulfhip,  A.  701.  It  was  diredled  efpecially  againft  the  Authors  of 
the  late  Riot,  upon  the  Account  of  Claudius  and  Milo ;  in  which, 
one  of  the  Cun  a  had  been  fet  on  Fire,  and  the  Palace  of  Lepidus 
the  Interrex ,  affaulted  by  Force.  This  Law  introduc’d  a  much 
fhorter  Form  of  Judgment  than  had  been  formerly  us’d,  ordain¬ 
ing,  That  the  fir  ft  Three  Days  in  every  Tryal,  (hould  be  fpent 
in  Hearing  and  Examining  Witneffes,  and  then  allowing  only  one 
Day  for  the  Two  Parties  to  make  their  formal  Accufation  and 
Defence  ;  the  firft  being  confin’d  to  Two  Hours,  and  the  other 


(a)  Cic.  d«  Nat.  Bier.  lib.  %.  Suet  on.  in  Aug.  cap.  33.  (b)  Suet  on.  in 
Julio,  cap.  y.  Dio,  lib.  39,  Cicero  pro  Sextio,  pro  Milone.  («)  Veil.  Patera 
lilf.  a.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  lib.  3.  T):o,  lib.  38. 


to. 
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to  Three.  Hence  the  Author  of  the  Dialogue  concerning  fa¬ 
mous  Orators,  (attributed  to  Quintilian ,  or  ' Tacitus  ,)  obferves, 
That  Pompey  was  the  firft  who  depriv’d  Eloquence  of  its  old 
Liberty,  and.  confin’d  it  to  Bounds  and  Limits  (a). 

Leges  de  Ambitu: 

Fabia  Lex.  preferring  the  Number  of  Sedatores ,  allow’d  td 
any  Candidate  (b).  This  did  not  pafs. 

Ac ilt a  Calpurnia  Lex ,  the  Authors  M,  Acilius  Glabrio ,  and 
C.  Calpurnius  Pifo ,  Confuls,  A.  686,  ordaining,  That  befides 
the  Fine  impos’d,  no  Perfon  convidted  of  this  Crime  fhould  bear 
an  Office,  or  come  into  the  Senate  (cf 

Ful ha  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Tullius  Cicero ,  Canful  with  C. 
Antonins,  A.  690,  ordaining,  That  no  Perfon,  for  Two  Years 
before  he  fu’d  for  an  Office,  fhould  exhibit  a  Show  of  Gla¬ 
diators  to  the  People,  unlefs  the  Care  of  fuch  a  Solemnity 
had  been  left  to  him  by  Will :  That  Senators  convidted  of  the 
crimen  ambitus ,  fhould  fuffer  aqux  (A  ignis  inter didio  for  Ten 
Years  ;  and  that  the  Commons  fhould  incur  a  feverer  Penalty 
than  had  been  denounced  by  the  Calpurnian  Law  (d). 

Aufidia  Lex ,  the  Author  Aufidius  Lurco ,  Tribune  of  the 
Commons,  A.  692,  more  fevere  than  that  of  Tully ;  having 
this  remarkable  Claufe,  That  if  any  Candidate  promis’d  Money 
to  the  Tribunes ■,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  fhould  be  excus’d  ;  but 
in  cafe  he  adtually  gave  it,  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  pay  to  every  Tribe 
a  yearly  Fine  of  3000  Seftertu  (<?). 

Lex  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis ,  the  Author  M.  Licinius  Craffus , 
Conful  with  Cn.  Pompey ,  A.  698,  appointing  a  greater  Penalty 
than  formerly  to  Offenders  of  this  kind  (/).  By  Sodalitia , 
they  underftood  an  unlawful  making  of  Parties  at  Ele&ions ; 
which  was  interpreted  as  a  fort  of  Violence  offer’d  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  People.  ’Tis  ftrange,  that  this  fenfe  of  the  Word 
fhould  have  efcap’d  Cooper  and  Littleton. 

Afconius  feems  to  imply,  that  the  Sodalitia  and  Ambitus  were 
Two  different  Crimes,  when  he  tells  us,  That  Milo  was  ar¬ 
raign’d  on  thofe  Two  Accounts,  at  Two  feveral  Times,  and 
not  before  the  fame  Quaftor  (g). 


(a)  Vide  Afcm  in  Mdon.  Cic.  de  fioib.  4.  C&f.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3 ,  &c. 
(b)  Cic  pro  Mur  ana.  (e)  Cic.  pro  Mur  ana.  pro  Cornel.  See.  (d)  Cic.  in 
Vatin,  pro  Sextio,  pro  Mur  met  Dio.  1.  37.  (e)  Cic,  ad  Attic,  1, 1.  ep.  1  r. 

(/)  Cic.  pro  Blanc,  (g)  In  Argument.  Muonian. 

M  Pompeia 
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Pompeia  Lex ,  the  Author  Pomp  eg  the  Great ,  foie  Conful, 
A.  701.  By  this  it  was  ena&ed,  That  whoever,  having  been 
convi&ed  of  a  Crime  of  this  Nature,  fhould  afterwards  im¬ 
peach  Two  others  of  the  fame  Crime,  fo  that  one  of  them 
was  condemn’d,  ihould  himfelf,  upon  that  fcore,  be  pardon’d. 
Thelhort  Form  of  Judgment  mention’d  in  Pempeia  Lex  de  vi, 
was  order’.d  too  by  this  Law  {a). 

Julius  Ccefar  quite  ruin’d  the  Freedom  and  fair  Proceedings 
in  Eledions,  when  he  divided  the  Right  of  chooling  Magiftrates 
between  himfelf  and  the  People,  or  rather  difpos’d  of  all  Offices 
at  his  Pleafure  0)-  Hence  Lucan  : 

_ Nam  quo  melius  Pharfalicus  annus  (c) 

Confute  notus  erit  ?  fingit  folennia  campus , 

Et  non  admiffce  dirimit  fuffragia  Plebis ; 

Decantatque  f  \ ribus ,  vana  verfat  in  Urna. 

Nec  coelum  fervare  licet ;  ton  at  Augure  furdo  : 

Et  Icetx  jurantur  aves  hub  one  fwiftro. 

From  what  brave  Conful  cou’d  the  Year  receive 

A  furer  Mark  than  Death  and  Wars  lhall  leave  ? 

Affemblies  are  a  Jeft ;  and  when  they  meet, 

The  gaping  Crowd  is  bubbled  with  a  Cheat. 

The  Lots  are  fhook,  and  forted  Tribes  advance; 

But  Ccefar,  not  blind  Fortune ,  rules  the  Chance. 

Nor  impious  Rome  Heaven’s  facred  Signs  obeys. 

While  Jove  fill  Thunders  as  the  Augurs  pleafe: 

And  when  left  Owls  fome  dire  Difatler  bode,  ? 

The  flaring  Mifcreants,  at  their  Mailer’s  Nod,  r 

Look  to  the  Right,  and  fwear  the  Omen’s  good.  O 

But  Auguflus  reflor’d  the  old  Trivileges  to  the  Comtta  and 
feflrain’d  unlawful  Courfes  us’d  in  the  canvafmg  at  Elections, 
by  feveral  Penalties  (d) ;  publifhing  for  this  Purpofe  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Ambitu,  mention’d  in  the  Pandects. 

Leges  de  Pecuniis  repetundis. 


' Calpurnia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo  Frugi,  A.  604, 
ordaining  a  certain  Praetor  for  the  Inquifition  of  this  Crime, 
and  laying  a  great  Penalty  on  Offenders  (e). 


(a)  In  Argument. 
v.391.  (d)  Suet  on. 

Or  at.  3.  in  Verrem, 


Milonian.  (b)  Sueton.  in  Julio ,  cap.  41.  (c] >  Lib.  f. 
in  Augufc  cap.  40 .  (e)  Cicero  in  Bruto,  de  Offic.  lib.  2. 

C  cecilia 
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Ccecilia  Lex ,  mention’d  by  Valerius  Maximus  ( a ).  Sigonius 
believes  this  Law  to  be  the  very  fame  with  the  former,  and  that 
either  the  Two  ‘Tribunes ,  Ccecilius  and  Calpurnius ,  join’d  in  the 
making  of  it ;  and  fo  it  came  to  be  call’d  either  Calpurnia ,  or 
Cecilia ,  at  pleafure  ;  or  that  in  this  place  we  ought  to  read 
Calpurnia,  in  head  of  Ccecilia. 

JuniaLex ,  the  Author,  probably,  M.  Junius  Permits,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  61 7,  ordaining,  That  befides  the  /*>*> 
ceftimatio ,  or  rating  of  the  Damages,  the  Perfon  conviCtcd  of 
this  Crime,  fhould  fuffer  Baniihment  (ft). 

Servile  a  Lex,  the  Author  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  Pr®tor,  A.  653, 
leveral  Fragments  of  which  are  collected  from  Authors,  and 
tranfcrib’d  from  braven  Tablets  by  Sigonius  (c). 

Acilia  Lex ,  the  Author  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  ;  in  which  was 
this  remarkable  Claufe  :  That  the  conviCted  Perfon  fhould  be 
allow’d  neither  ampliatio ,  nor  comperendinatio ;  neither  a  new 
Hearing  at  a  fet  Time  prefix’d  by  the  Prcetor ,  nor  an  Adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Tryal,  till  the  third  Day  after  the  firft  appearing  of 
the  Parties  in  the  Court  (d). 

Cornelia  Lex ,  the  Author  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ,  Dictator ;  or¬ 
daining,  That  befides  the  litis  ceftimatio ,  the  Perfon  convicted 
of  this  Crime,  fhould  be  interdicted  the  Ufe  of  Fire  and 
Water  ( e ). 

Julia  Lex ,  the  Author  C.  Julius  Ccefar ;  this  kept  its  Au¬ 
thority  through  the  whole  Series  of  the  Emperors,  and  is  fill 
celebrated  in  the  Pandetts  :  A  great  part  of  it  was  levelled 
againlt  the  Mifdemeanours  of  Provincial  Governours  •  many 
of  which,  according  to  this  Law,  are  alledg’d  againlt  Pifo, 
who  had  been  Proconftd  in  Macedonia ,  by  Cicero ,  in  his  37th 
Oration. 


(a)  L.  6.  c.  9  Seft.  10.  (1)  Cic  in  Venem,  &  pro  Balls,  Veil  Vat  ere. 
lib.  2.  (c)  Cic.  pro  P  oft  hum.  pro  Balbo,  in  Venem  Sigon.  cle  judiciis  lib,  2. 
c.  27.  (d)  Cic.  in  Venem.  Afcon.  in  eafdtm,  (e)  Cic.  pro  Cltmtio-,  in 
Venem.  Afcon,  P&dian,  in  Verrime. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Mifcellany  Laws  not  fpoken  of  under  the  general  Heads. 

CLodia  Lex  de  Colleges,  the  Author  P.  Clodius ,  Tribune 
of  the  Commons,  A.  69s ,  iordaining,  That  the  Collegia , 
or  Companies  of  Artificers  inftituted  by  Numa,  which  had  in  a 
oreat  meafure  been  laid  down,  Ihould  be  all  reviv’d,  and  ob- 
ierv’d  as  formerly,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral  new  Com- 

]'anclcilm  Lex  de  jure  Italia,  &  tributis  tollendis  ;  the  Author 
Q.  Ccccilius  Metellus  Nepos ,  Prastor,  A.  69 3,  ordaining,  That 
the  Tax  call’d  Portoria ,  Ihould  be  taken  oft  trom  all  the  Italian 

Portoria ,  according  to  Sigonius’%  Explication,  was  a  l'oit  Oj. 
Toll  paid  always  at  the  carrying  of  any  exportable  Goods  to 
the  Haven ;  whence  theColleaors  of  it  were  call’d  Porutoresr 

Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus , 

The  Romans  confulting  the  Grandeur  of  their  Republick, 
had  always  a  particular  Honour  for  a  Married  State ,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  more  ufual  than  for  the  Cenfurs  to  impofe  a  r  me 
upon  old  Batchelours.  Dionyfius  Halicarnajfeus (0  mentions 
an  old  Conftitution,  by  which  all  Perfons  of  full  Age  were 
oblig’d  to  marry  :  But  the  firft  Law  of  which  we  have  any 
certainty,  was  this  of  Auguflus  Cafar ,  preferr  d  A.  73 6.  It  did 
not  pafs  before  it  had  receiv’d  feveral  Amendments,  being  at 
firft  rejedted  for  its  extream  Severity.  _  This  is  the  Subject  o«. 
Propertius’’ s  Sevength  Elegy  of  the  Third  Book. 

Gavifa  ejl  certe  fublatatn  Cynthia  legem ,  &c. 

My  Cynthia  laugh’d  to  fee  the  Bill  thrown  out,  &c. 

Horace  calls  it  Lex  Marita  {d).  * 

A.  7 61,  this  Law  being  improv’d  and  enlarg  d,  was  prereri  d 
in  a  new  Bill  by  Papius  and  Poppa  us,  the  Confuls  at  that  time, 

(a)  Cic.  pro  Sextio ,  in  Pifon.  pro  Dorm.  Afcon  An  Cornel.  (b)  Bio,  lib.  37. 
Cic.  in  Bfift.  ad  Attic,  (c)  Lib.*,  09  la  Cmm’m  Smlm.  g 
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whence  it  is  fometimcs  call’d  Papia  Poppaa  Lex  and  general¬ 
ly  Julia  Papia. 

A  great  part  of  the  general  Heads  are  collected  by  Lipfius , 
in  his  Comment  on  Tacitus  (a) ;  among  which,  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  are  thofe  which  contain  the  Sandtions  of  Rewards  and 
Pirnifhments. 

As  to  the  firftof  thefe,  it  was  hereby  ordain’d,  That  all  the 
Magiftrates  fhould  take  Precedence  according  to  their  Number 
of  Children ;  or  a  Married  Man  before  a  Batchelor :  That  in 
Elections,  thofe  Candidates  Ihould  be  preferr’d  who  had  the 
molt  numerous  Offspring :  And  that  any  Perfon  might  Hand 
fooner  than  ordinary  for  an  Office,  if  he  had  as  many  Children 
as  he  wanted  Years,  to  be  capable  of  bearing  fuch  a  Dignity  (b)  : 
That  whoever  in  the  City  had  Three  Children,  in  the  other 
Parts  of  Italy  Four,  and  in  the  Provinces  Five  (or,  as  fome  lay, 
Seven,)  fhould  be  excus’d  from  all  troublefome  Offices  in  the 
place  where  he  liv’d.  Hence  came  the  famous  jus  trium  liber o- 
rum,  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Pliny,  Martial ,  &c.  by 
which  the  Emperor  often  oblig’d  fuch  Perfons  with  this  Privi¬ 
lege,  to  whom  Nature  had  denied  it. 

Of  the  Penalties  incurr’d  by  fuch  as  in  fpight  of  this  Law 
liv’d  a  Angle  Life,  fhe  chief  was,  That  unmarried  Perfons  fhould 
be  incapable  of  receiving  any  Legacy  or  Inheritance  by  Will,  un- 
lefs  from  their  near  Relations  ;  and  fuch  as  were  Married,  and 
yet  had  no  Children,  above  half  anEflate.  Hence  Plutarch  has 
a  fevere  Reflexion  on  the  covetous  Humour  of  the  Age :  That 
federal  of  the  Romans  did  nop  marry  for  the  fake  of  raijing  Heirs 
to  their  own  Fortunes  ;  but  that  they  themf elves  might ,  upon  this 
account ,  be  capable  of  inheriting  the  Pflates  of  other  Men  (<r). 

And  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  fame  Cuftom  : 

Jam  Pater  es  ;  defer  am  quod  fames  opponere  pojfis  (d)  * 

Jura  Parentis  habes  :  propter  me  feriberis  Hares ; 

Legatum  omne  capis ,  nec  non  &  dulce  caducum. 

Now  by  my  Toil  thou  gain’d  a  Father’s  Fame  ;  5 

No  more  (hall  pointing  Crowds  atteft  thy  Shame,  > 

Nor  homing  Boys  thy  Impotence  proclaim.  3 

Thine  is  the  Privilege  our  Laws  afford 
To  him  that  hands  a  Father  on  record  ; 


(4)  Excurf.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  5.  Liter.  C  Vid.  Suet,  in  Odavio,  c.  34. 
(I)  Plin.  Ef/l.l.j.  (c)  Pluf.  atid  QihoTopy'idi.  f)  Sat, 9,  v»S<S. 

'  M  3  la 
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In  Mifers  Wills  you  Hand  unqueftion’d  now, 

And  reap  the  Harveft  which  you  cou’d  not  fow. 

Claudia  Lex  de  [crib arum  negotiation . 

This  Law  is  barely  mention’d  by  Suetonius  (a) ;  and  feems 
a  part  of  the  Lex  Claudia ,  or  Clodia,  about  the  Trading  of 
the  Senators,  already  explain’d.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
not  only  the  Senators,  but  the  Scribes  too,  or  at  lead  thofe 
Scribes  who  affifted  the  Quafiors ,  were  forbid  to  make  ufe  of 
a  Veffel  of  above  Three  Hundred  Amp  hone  :  We  may  realon- 
ably  fuppofe,  that  this  Prohibition  was  not  laid  upon  them  in 
refpedt  of  their  Order  and  Degree,  which  were  not  by  any 
means  eminent ;  but  rather  upon  account  of  their  particular 
Place  or  Office :  Becaufe  it  look’d  very  improper,  That  Per- 
fons  who  were  concern’d  in  the  Publick  Accounts,  ffiould,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  dealing  in  Traffick  and  Merchandife,  endea¬ 
vour  rather  the  filling  their  own  Goffers,  than  improving  the 
Revenues  of  the  State  (b). 

Mamilia  Lex  ;  this  Law,  as  well  as  the  former,  depends  up¬ 
on  a  fingle  Authority,  being  juft  named  by  Sallufi  (<■),  and  not 
explain’d  by  Mimtius ,  or  Rojinus.  It  feems  to  have  been  to  this 
Purpofe  That  fince  Affairs  had  been  very  often  ill  manag’d  by 
the  Nobility;  thofe  Perfons,  whofe  Anceftors  had  bore  no 
Magiftracy  in  the  State,  fuch  as  they  call’d  Homines  now,  ffiould 
for  the  future,  be  allow’d  the  Privilege  of  holding  Publick 

0fAtlnm  Lex  de  furtjs,  ordaining,  That  no  Prefcription  ffiould 
fecure  the  Poffeffion  of  ftollen  Goods  ;  but  that  the  proper 
Owner  ffiou’d  have  an  eternal  Right  to  them  (e). 


fa)  In  Vomit,  c.  9.  (b)  V-  Torrent,  in  not.  ad  locum,  (c)  In  Bell.  Jugun 
tbsn.  (d)  t7.  Ri vium,  in  not.  ad  locum,  (t)  Cif.  Verr.  3.  Agdl.  c.  7. 


PART  II. 


The  Roman  Art  of  WA  R. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  Levies  of  the  Roman  Foot . 

|T  the  fame  time  of  the  Year  as  the  Confuls  were 
declar’d  Eletl  or  DcfigTd ,  they  chofe  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Tribunes,  Fourteen  out  of  the  Body  of  the 
Equites ,  who  had  lerv’d  in  the  Army  five  Years ; 
and  Ten  out  of  the  Commonalty,  fuch  as  had 
made  T en  Campaigns.  The  former  they  call’d  Tri¬ 
bum  ''f  uni  ores,  the  latter  Seniores. 

The  Confuls  having  agreed  on  a  Levy  (as  in  the  Time  of  the 
Common-wealth  they  ufually  did  every  Year,)  they  iffu’d  out 
an  Edidt,  commanding  all  Perfons  who  had  reach’d  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Age  (about  Seventeen  Years)  to  appear  (commonly)  in 
the  Capitol ,  or  in  the  Area  before  the  Capitol ,  as  the  moll  facred 
and  augufl:  Place,  on  fuch  a  Day.  The  People  being  come? 

M  4.  together, 
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together,  and  the  Confuls ,  who  prefided  in  the  Aflembly,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  their  Seat,  in  the  firft  place 'the  Four  and  Twenty 
: Tribunes  were  difpos’d  of,  according  to  the  Number  of  Le¬ 
gions  they  defign’d  to  make  up,  which  was  generally  Four. 
The  Junior  Tyhb&nes  were  affign’d ;  Four  to  the  firft  Legion; 
Three  to  the  fecond  ;  Four  to  the  third  ;  and  Three  to  the  laft. 
The  Senior  Tribunes,  Two  to  the  firft  Legion  and  the  third; 
Three  to  the  fecond  and  laft.  After  this,  every  Tribe  being 
call’d  out  by  Lot,  was  order’d  to  divide  into  their  proper 
Centuries ;  out  of  each  Century  were  Soldiers  cited  by  Name, 
with  refpeft  had  to  their  Eftate  and  Clafs ;  for  which  purpofe, 
there  were  Tables  ready  at  hand,  in  which  the  Name,  Age, 
and  Wealth  of  every  Perfon  was  exa&ly  defcrib’d.  Four  Men, 
as  much  alike  in  all  Circuiiiftances  as  cou’d  be  pitch’d  upon 
being  prefented  out  of  the  Century,  firft  the  1 tribunes  of  the 
firft  Legion  chofe  one ;  then  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  another ; 
the  Tribunes  of  the  third  Legion  a  Third  Man  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  Perfon  fell  to  the  Tribunes  pf  the  fourth.  Then  Four  m°re 
were  drawn  out;  and  now  the  Right  of  Choofing  firft  belong’d 
to  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  Legion-,  in  the  next  Four,  to,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  third  Legion  ;  then  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  fourth 
Legion ;  and  fo  round,  thofe  Tribunes  phoofing  laft  the  next 
Time,  who  chofe  firft  the  Time  before;  the  moft  equal  and 
regular  Method  imaginable. 

Cicero  has  remark’d  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom  obferv’d  in  thefe 
Proceedings :  That  the  firft  Soldiers  pitch’d  upon,  lhou’d,  for 
the  Omen’s  fake,  be  fuch  as  had  fortunate  Names;  as,  Salviusy 
Valerius,  and  the  like  (a). 

There  were  many  legal  Excufes  which  might  keep  Perfons 
from  the  Lift  ;  as,  in  cafe  they  were  Fifty  Years  old ;  for 
then  they  cou’d  not  be  oblig’d  to  ferve  :  Or  if  they  enjoy’d 
any  civil  or  facred  Office,  which  they  could  not  conveniently 
relinquifh ;  or  if  they  had  already  made  Twenty  Campaigns, 
which  was  the  Time  requir’d  for  every  Foot-foldier  ;  or  if 
upon  account  of  extraordinary  Merit,  they  had  been  by  Pub- 
lick  Authority  releas’d  from  the  Trouble  of  ferving,  for  fuch 
a  Time  ;  or  if  they  were  maim’d  in  any  Part,  and  fo  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Legions ;  as  Suetonius  tells  us  of 
a  Father,  who  cut  off  the  Thumbs  of  his  Two  Sons,  on  pur¬ 
pofe  to  keep  them  out  of  the' Army  (b)  :  And  Valerius  Maximus 
gives  a  Relation  of  the  like  Nature  (c). 

Otherwife  they  were  neceflitated  to  fubmit ;  and  in  cafe  of  a 

(a)  Cic.  de  Divinat ,  1.  j  *  (b)  Sue  ton.  Augufl.  c.  24.  (c)  Val.  Mux.  1.  (.  c  3, 

re- 
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rcfufal,  were  ufually  puniih’d  either  with  Imprifonment  Fine 
or  Stripes  according  to  the  Lenity  or  Severity  of  the  Conful’ 
And  therefore  it  feems  ftrange,  that  Machmvel  Ihou’d  particu- 
larly  commend  the  Roman  Difcipline,  upon  amount  offordL 
no  one  to  the  Wars,  when  we  have,  in  all  Parts  of  Hiftory^ 
inch  large  Intimations  of  a  contrary  Pradtice.  May,  we  read 
Conlmfttor£,  Imprefs-M  afters,  who  were  com- 

STteSerTe  of  “he  StSe  ‘°  S°  ab°Ut’  aIld  COm«  M“ 

rt?at°f  ?l'00flng$™.by  Lot:  And  AffiLu  Alex- 
andrmus  (b)  acquaints  us,  That  in  the  Spanifi  War  manag’d  by 

Lucullus  wpon  complaint  to  the  Senate  of  feveral  unjuft  Pra- 
ffj? 111  the  Levies,  the  Fathers  thought  fit  to  choofe  all  the 
Soldiers  by  Lot.  Yet  the  fame  Author  allures  us,  That  with¬ 
in  five  Years  time,  the  old  Cuftom  return’d  of  making  the  Le¬ 
vies  in  the  manner  already  deferib’d, 

However,  upon  any  extraordinary  Occafion  of  immediate 

SeiTefvSe)k0mitted  the  common  Formalities,  and  without 
much  Diftmdhon,  lifted  fuch  as  they  met  with,  and  led  them 
out  on  an  Expedition,  Thefe  they  term’d  Mi  Ikes  fubitarii . 

(a)  Lib.  6 .  Cap.  3 .  (b]  In  Iberic. 


c  H  A  P,  II. 

'the  Levy ,  and  Review,  of  the  G  AFALRT. 

R  h^ving  eftablifh’d  the  Senate,  chofe  Three 

xt  hunched  of  tbe  ftouteft  Young  Men  out  of  the  moft 

Son  T  lf  lerve  on  Horfe-back  :  But  after  the  In- 

fons  had  L TMim,  all  thofe  Per- 
the  £  1  Honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  Order  of 

no  Man  ■!'  u°  Were  WOrth  Four  hundred  Sefiertia :  yet 

yx  ihhKay  %Ab' or 

Exception  rnn’H  t  l  ,  efs  befides  Eftate  requir’d,  no 
fhefeP  were  nni  m  If  againft  his  Perfon  °r  Morals.  If 

the  Knights  2  fs  TName  was  entered  among 

1  §h  ’  and  a  ^orfe  and  Ring  given  him  at  the  Pub- 

lick 
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lick  Charge  ;  he  being  oblig’d  to  appear  for  the  future  on  Horfe- 
back,  as  often  as  the  State  Ihou’d  have  occafiori  for  his  Ser- 

yiCC. 

So  that  there  being  always  a  fufficient  Number  of  Eqmtes 
in  the  City,  there  needed  only  a  Review  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  Service.  Learned  Men  have  very  little  Agreement  in  this 
Point ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  take  notice  of  three  feveral  forts, 
of  Reviews  Probatio ,  Tranfvettio,  and  what  they  term’d  pro¬ 
perly  Recenfio ;  though  they  are  ufually  confounded,  and  fet- 

dom  under  flood.  .  ,  ,  .... 

The  Probatio  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  a  diligent 
Search  into  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  the  Equites ,  and  a 
ftrift  Obfervation  of  their  Plight  of  Body,  Arms,  Horfe,  &c. 
This  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  commonly  made  once  a  Year. 

Tranfvettio,  Tiffins  makes  the  fame  as  Probatio ,  but  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  miftaken;  fince  all  the  Hints  we  meet  with  concerning 
it  in  Authors,  argue  it  to  have  been  rather  a  pompous  Cere¬ 
mony  and  Proceflion,  than  an  Examination.  The  moft  Learn¬ 
ed  Groevius  obferves  it  to  have  been  always  made  m  the. torum 
(a).  Dionsjius  deferibes  it  in  the  following  Manner:  The  Sa¬ 
crifice  being  finijh'd,  all  thofewho  are  allow'd  Horfes  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  State ,  ride  along  in  Order ,  as  if  returning  from  a 
Battle  being  habited  in  the  Togas  Palmate,  or  the  Trabeac,  and 
crown'd  with  Wreaths  of  Olive.  The  Precejfion  begins  at  the 
Temple  of  Mars,  without  the  Walls ,  and  is  carried  on  through 
all  the  eminent  Parts  of  the  City ,  particularly  the  Forum,  and 
the  Temple  of  Cafror  and  Pollux.  The  Number  fometimes  reaches 
to  Five  thoufand ;  every  Man  bearing  the  Gifts  and  Ornaments 
receiv’d ,  as  a  Reward  of  his  Valour ,  from  the  General  A  moft 
glorious  Sight,  and  worthy  of  the  Roman  Grandeur  (b). 

This  Solemnity  was  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of  Cafior  and 
Pollux,  who,  in  the  Battle  with  the  Latins,  about  the  Year  of 
the  City  237,  appear’d  in  the  Field  perfonally  affifting  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  and  prefently  after  the  Fight,  were  feen  at  Rome  (jult 
by  the  Fountain  where  their  Temple  was  afterwards  flu. It,)  up¬ 
on  Horfes  ail  foaming  with  white  frothy  Sweat,  as  if  they  had 
rode  Port  to  bring  Tidings  of  the  Victory  (c). 

The  proper  Recenfio  was  the  Account  taken  by  the  Cenfors 
every  Lufirum,  when  all  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Eqmtes, 
were  to  appear  at  the  General  Survey  :  So  that  it  was  only  a 


(a)  Vr&fat.  ail  I. 
(c)  Pint,  in  Coridap. 


Vel.  Thefaur.  Ant.  Rom.  (b)  Dionyf  lltdic.  \ib.6. 


more 
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more  folemn  and  accurate  fort  of  Probation ,  with  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  enrolling  new  Names,  cancelling  old  ones,  and  other 
Circumftances  of  that  Nature. 

Befides  all  this,  ’twas  an  ufual  Cuftom  for  the  Equites,  when 
they  had  ferv’d  out  their  legal  time  in  the  Wars,  to  lead  their 
Horfe  folemnly  into  the  Forum ,  to  the  Scat  of  the  Two  Con¬ 
fers  ;  and  there  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Commanders 
under  whom  they  had  ferv’d,  as  alfo  the  Time,  Places  and 
Actions  relating  to  their  Service,  tlyey  were  difcharg’d  every 
Man  with  Honour  or  Difgrace,  according  as  he  deferv’d.  For 
this  Account  we  are  beholden  to  Plutarch ,  who  gives  a  parti¬ 
cular  Relation  how  this  Ceremony  was  perform’d,  with  uni- 
verfal  Applaufe,  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

It  might  be  brought  as  a  very  good  Argument  of  the  Obfcu- 
rity  and  Confufion  of  thefe  Matters,  that  of  two  very  Learned 
Men,  one  makes  this  Equi  redditio  the  fame  as  the  Pro- 
batio  (a),  the  other  the  fame  as  the  Eranfvedio  (b). 

- Non  nojlrum  Santas  comp  oner  e  lites . 

The  Emperors  often  took  Review  of  the  Cavalry  ;  and  Au- 
guftus  particularly  reftor’d  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  I ranfveflio, 
which  had  before  been  difeontinu’d  for  fome  time. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  all  the  Roman  Horfe  jn  the  Ar¬ 
my,  fhould  confift  of  Knights  •:  And  for  that  Reafon,  Sigonius 
and  many  other  Learned  Men,  make  a  Diftindtion  in  the  Ca¬ 
valry,  between  thofe  that  ferv’d  equo  publico ,  and  thofe  that 
ferv’d  equo  privato ;  the  former  they  allow  to  have  been  of 
the  Order  or  Knights,  the  latter  not.  But  Gnevius  and  his 
Noble  Countryman  Schelius  have  prov’d  this  Opinion  to  be  a 
groundlefs  Conjecture.  They  demonftrate  from  the  Courfe  of 
Hiftory,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  State  ’till  the 
Time  of  Marius ,  no  other  Horfe  entred  the  Legions,  but 
the  true  and  proper  Knights  ;  Except  in  the  midlt  of  Pub- 
lick  Confufion,  when  Order  and  Difcipline  were  negledted. 

After  that  Period,  the  Military  Affairs  being  new  model  I’d, 
the  Knights  thought  not  fit  to  expofe  themfelves  abroad  in 
the  Legions  as  they  had  formerly  done,  but  generally  kept 
at  home  to  enjoy  their  Eftates,  and  to  have  a  hand  in  the 

- - - L__ _ _ 

(a)  Herman.  Hugo  de  Militi.t  Equefri,  1.2.  c,  y.  ( b )  S\gon.  Annot.  ad 

Lrv.  1.  9.  c.46. 


Tranfafitiony 
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Tranfaftions  of  the  City :  and  their  Places  in  the  Army  were 
ffll’d  by  Foreign  Horfe  :  or  if  they  ever  made  Campaigns 
themfelyes,  they  held  fome  Poll  of  Honour  and  Command. 
Hence  under  the  Emperours,  a  Man  might  be  a  Knight  and 
have  the  Honour  of  a  Publick  Horfe ,  without  ever  engaging 
in  the  Publick  Caufe  ;  or  lb  much  as  touching  Arms.  Which 
Confideration  made  fome  Princes  lay  afide  the  Cuftom  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  Knights  a  Horfe,  and  leave  them  only  their  Gold- 
Ring  to  diftinguilh  their  Order,  as  Plrny  {a)  Senior  affirms  tq 
have  been  done  in  his  Time. 


U)  L.  35.  c.  1.  vid.  Guv.  Tuf.  ad  Vol.  I.  Tb.  Rom. 


chap,  in? 

the  Military  Oath,  and  the  Lewes  of  the 

Confederates. 

-the  Levies  being  fmifh’d,  the  TSniuna  CTSf^3 
JL  rhofe  out  one  whom  they  thought  the  fittelt  ferion,  ana 
v.-  a  fnlprrm  Oath  at  large:  the  Subfiance  of  which  was, 

Sing  one  by  one,  eyery  Man  in  ffiort,  fwore  to  the  lame 

C  f*Thi  SCand  rn^eh  o  tto-11  Oalh  s ,  were  fo  eflential Ito  the  Mili¬ 
tary  State,  that  Juvenal  ufeth  the  Word  Sacrament  a,  for  MtU. 
pes ,  or  Militia;  ;  Sat.  16. 

Premia  nunc  alia ,  atque  alia  ewlumjenta  not  emus 
Sacrarnentorum.  — - 

As  to  the  railing  the  Confederate  Troops,  Polybius  informs 
us/That'at  the  lame  time  as  ^ 

mating  the  Number  of  1  orc*s  *n,Ty  Time  and  piace  when 
borrow  of  them,  together  With  the  lime  ana  rw 
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and  where  they  wou’d  have  them  make  their  Rendezvous, 
The  States  accordingly  conven’d  their  Men,  and  choofing  out 
their  defir’d  Number,  gave  them  an  Oath,  and  affign’d  them  a 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  Pay-Mafter  General.  We  may 
obferve,  That  in  the  Time  of  Polybius ,  all  Italy  was  indeed  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Romans ;  yet  no  State  or  People  in  it  had  been  re¬ 
duc’d  into  the  Form  of  a  Province  ;  retaining,  for  the  genera¬ 
lity,  their  old  Governours  and  Laws,  and  being  term’d  Soai7 
or  Confederates. 

But,  after  all,  the  Italians  were  not  only  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  Provinces ,  but  afterwards  honour’d  with  the  jus  Civitatis; 
the  Name  of  .Socii  ceas’d,  all  the  Natives  of  Italy  being  ac¬ 
counted  Romans ;  and  therefore  inftead  of  the  Social  Troops, 
the  Auxilia  were  afterwards  procur’d,  which  are  careful¬ 
ly  to  be  diffinguifh’d  from  the  former.  They  were  Pent  by 
foreign  States  and  Princes,  at  the  defire  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
Or  Generals,  and  were  allow’d  a  fet  Pay  from  the  Republick ; 
whereas  the  Socii  receiv’d  no  Confideration  for  their  Service, 
but  a  Diilribution  of  Corn. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  EFOCATL 


THE  moll  eminent  Degree  of  Soldiers,  were  the  Evocati ; 

taken  as  well  out  of  Allies  as  Citizens,  out  of  Horfe 
as  Foot,  not  by  Force,  but  at  the  Requeft  and  Intreaty  of  the 
Confuls ,  or  other  Officers :  For  which  Purpofe,  Letters  were 
commonly  difpatch’d  to  every  particular  Man  whom  they 
defign’d  thus  to  invite  into  their  Service.  Thefe  were  old 
experienc’d  Soldiers,  and  generally  fuch  as  had  ferv’d  out  their 
legal  Time,  or  had  receiv’d  particular  Marks  of  Favour,  as  a 
Reward  of  their  Valour,  on  which  Accounts  they  were  ftyl’d 
Emeriti ,  and  Beneficiarii :  Scarce  any  War  was  undertaken, 
but  a  great  Number  of  thefe  were  invited  into  the  Army, 
therefore  they  had  the  Honour  to  be  reckon’d  almoft  equal 
with  the  Centurions .  In  the  Field,  they  ufually  guarded  the 
chief  Standard,  being  excus’d  from  all  the  Military  Drudgery, 
of  Handing  on  the  Watch,  labouring  in  the  Works,  and  other 
fervile  Employments. 

The 
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The  Emperor  Galba  gave  the  fame  Name  oiEvocati ,  to  afe- 
Ie&  Band  of  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Equejlrian  Rank,  whom 
he  kept  as  a  Guard  in  his  Palace  ( a )» 

(a)  Sutton,  in  Galb.  c.  10. 


CHAP.  V. 

*£he  federal  Kinds  of  the  Roman  Foot  5  and  their  Divifion 
into  Manipuli,  Cohorts,  and  Legions. 

HP  HE  whole  Roman  Infantry  was  divided  into  Four  forts, 
JL  Felites,  Hajlati ,  Principes ,  and  Friar  it. 

The  Velites  were  commonly  fome  of  the  Fyro  s,  or  young 
Soldiers,  of  mean  Condition,  and  lightly  armd._  They  had 
their  Name  a  volando ,  or  k  vdocitate 5<  from  their  Swiftnels 
and  Expedition.  They  feem  not  to  have  been  divided ^no  di- 
ffina  Bodies,  or  Companies ;  but  to  have  hover  d  in  loofe  Or- 

toT“^wSyefo  call’d,  becaufe  they  us’d  in  audent 
Times  to  fight  with  Spears,  which  were  afterwards  laid  afide 
as  incommodious  :  Thefe  were  taken  out  the  next  in  Age 

tk  The  Principes  were  generally  Men  of  middle  Age,  and  of 
greateft  Vigour :  ’Tis  probable,  That  before  the  Inftitution  of 
the  tlajlau,  they  us’d  to  begin  the  Fight,  whence  they  borrow 

^ThcT  Friarti  were  commonly  Veterans,  or  hardy  old  Sol¬ 
diers  of  long  Experience,  and  approvd  Valour,  rhey  d 
their  Name  from  their  Polition ,  being;  Marfhall  d  in  th 
third  Place,  as  the  main  Strength  and  Hopes  of  their  Patty  , 
They  am  fometimes  call’d  Ptiarii,  from  their  Weapons  the 

P  Every  one  of  thefe  grand  Divifions,  except  the -  Veldes,  com¬ 
posed  Thirty  Manipuli,  or  Companies :  Every  Mampulus  made 

Two  Centuries,  or  Ordines.  p  ,  vdnrhet 

Three  Manipuli,  One  of  the  /J^^,  another  of  the  P, 
and  a  third  of  the  Triani,  compos’d  a  Cohort.  Among  thefe,  one 
was  fill’d  with  fome  of  the  choice!!  Soldiers  and  Ofhceis, 
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taming  the  Honourable  Title  of  Prima  Cohors.  We  meet  too 
with  the  Pretoria  Cohors ,  inftituted  by  Scipio  Numantinus ;  fe- 
Iefted  for  the  mod  part  out  of  the  Evocati,  or  Reformades/and 
oblig’d  only  to  attend  on  the  Prator,  or  General :  And  this  gave 
original  to  the  Pr atari  uni,  the  Life-Guard  of  the  Emperours. 

Ten  Cohorts  made  up  a  Legion :  The  exadt  Number  of 
Foot  in  fuch  a  Battalion,  Romulus  fix’d  at  Three  thoufand  ; 
though  Plutarch  allures  us,  That  after  the  Reception  of  the 
Sabines  into  Rome ,  he  encreas’d  it  to  Six  thoufand.  The  com¬ 
mon  Number  afterwards,  in  the  firft  Times  of  the.  Free  State 
was  four  thoufand  :  I11  the  War  with  Hannibal,  it  arofe  to 
Five  thoufand.  After  this,  ’tis  probable  they  funk  to  about 
Four  thouland,  or  Four  thoufand  two  hundred  again  ■  which 
was  the  Number  in  the  Time  of  Polybius. 

In  the  Age  of  Julius  Cafar ,  we  don’t  find  any  Legions  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Polybian  Number  of  Men  ;  and  he  himfelf  exprefs- 
ly  fpeaks  of  Two  Legions,  that  did  not  make  above  Seven 
thoufand  between  them  ( a ). 

The  Number  of  Legions  kept  in  Pay  together,  was  different, 
according  to  the  various  Times  and  Occafions.  During  the 
Free  State,  Four  Legions  were  commonly  fitted  up  every 
Year,  and  divided  between  the  Two  Con  fids  ;  Yet  in  Cafes  of 
Neceffity,  we  fometimes  meet  with  no  lefs  than  Sixteen  or 
Eighteen  in  Livy. 

Auguftus  maintain’d  a  Standing  Army  of  Twenty  three,  or 
(as  fome  will  have  it)  of  Twenty  five  Legions  ;  but,  in  After- 
times  we  feldom  find  fo  many. 

They,  borrow’d  their  Names  from  the  Order  in  which  they 
were  rais’d,  as  Prima ,  Secunda ,  Pertia\  but  becaufe  it  ufually 
happen’d,  that  there  were  feveral  Prima;,  Secunda,  &c.  in  fe- 
veral  Places,  upon  that  account  they  took  a  fort  of  Surname 
befides,  either  from  the  Emperours  who  firft  conftituted  them, 
as  Augujla ,  6  laudiana,  Calbiana ,  Flavia ,  l/lpia ,  firajana,  Anto- 
niana,  or  from  the  Provinces  which  had  been  conquer’d  chiefly 
by  their  Valour;  as  Parthica ,  Scythica ,  Gallica ,  Arabic  a,  &c. 
Or  from  the  Names  of  the  particular  Deities ,  for  whom  their 
Commanders  had  an  efpecial  Honour,  as  Minervia ,  and  Apol- 
hnaris :  Or  from  the  Region  where  they  had  their  Quarters ; 
as  Cretenjis,  Cyrenaica ,  Brit  annua,  &c.  Or  fometimes  upon 
account  of  leifer  Accidents;  as  Adjutrix ,  Martia  Fulmi- 
natrix ,  Rapax ,  &c. (*) 


(*)  Gmmtntar,  lib,  f. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

i The  jDi'viJion  of  the  CA  VA  L  R  2,  and  of  ths  ALLIES. 


THE  Horfe  requir’d  to  every  Legion  was  three  hundred,  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  L urrtue,  or  Troops;  Thirty  to  a  Troop; 
every  Luma  making  Three  Decur'ue ,  or  Bodies  of  Ten  Men. 

This  Number  of  Three  hundred  they  term’d  juftus  Eqmtatus; 
and  is  underftood  as  often  as  we  meet  with  Legio  cum  Juo  equi- 
iatu ;  or  Legio  curd  juflo  equitatu.  And  though  we  now  and 
then  find  a  different  Number,  as  Two  hundred,  in  a  Place  or 
two  of  Livy  and  Cafar ;  yet  we  muft  fuppofe  this  Alteration 
to  have  proceeded  from  fome  extraordinary  Caufe,  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  of  no  Authority  againft  the  common  Current  of 
Hiftory. 

The  foreign  Troops,  under  which  we  may  now  compnle 
the  Socii  and  Auxiliaries,  were  not  divided,  as  the  Citizens, 
into  Legions;  but  firft  into  Two  great  Bodies,  term’d  Ala, 
or  Cornua  ;  and  thofe  again  into  Companies  ufually  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Romans :  Though,  as  to  this,- 
we  have  little  Light  in  Hiftory,  as  a  Matter  of  fmall  Impor- 


We  may  further  remark,  That  the  Forces  which  the  Romans 
borrow’d  of  the  Confederate  States,  were  equal  to  their  own  in 
Foot,  and  double  in  Horfe ;  though  by  difpofing  and  dividing 
them  with  great  Policy  and  Caution,  they  prevented  any  De- 
fign  that  they  might  poffibly  entertain  againft  the  natural  Forces  : 
For  about  a  third  Part  of  the  foreign  Horfe,  and  a  fifth  of  the 
Foot,  was  feparated  from  the  reft,  Under  the  Name  of  Extra- 
ordinari  i  ;  and  a  more  choice  Part  of  thofe  with  the  3  ltle  or 
Ablefii. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Emperours,  the  Auxiliary  Forces  were 
commonly  honour’d  with  the  Name  and  Gonftitutiori  of  Le- 
gions ;  though  the  more  ancient  Appellation  of  Ala,  frequent¬ 
ly  occurrs.  , 

They  were  call’d  Ala,  from  their  Pofition  in  the  Army  ;  and 
therefore  we  muft  expect  fometimes  to  find  the  fame  Name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Roman  Soldiers,  when  they  happen’d  to  have  the 
fame  Stations.  '  „  TT  .  D 
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CHAP.  VII. 

the  Officers  in  the  Roman  Army  j  and  firft  of  the  Cen¬ 
turions  and  Tribunes  ;  with  the  Commanders  of  the 
Horfe ,  and  of  the  Confederate  Forces. 


THE  Military. Officers  may  be  divided,  according  to  Lipfius, 
into  Proper  and  Common,  the  firft  prefiding  over  fome 
particular  Part,  as  the  Centurions  and  Tribunes,  the  other  ufing 
an  equal  Authority  over  the  whole  Force,  as  the  Legati  and 
the  General. . 

We  can’t  have  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  Centurions ,  with¬ 
out  remembring  what  has  been  already  deliver’d ;  That  every 
one  of  the  Thirty  Manipuli  in  a  Legion,  was  divided  into  Two 
Or  dines,  or  Ranks ;  and  confequently  the  Three  Bodies  of  the 
Haftati,  Principes,  and  Triarii ,  into  Twenty  Orders  a-piece, 
as  into  Ten  Manipuli.  Now  every  Manipulus  was  allow’d 
Two  Centurions,  or, Captains  ;  One  to  each  Order  or  Cen¬ 
tury  :  And  to  determine  the  Point  of  Priority  between  them, 
they  were  created  at  Two  different  Eledlions.  The  Thirty, 
who  were  made  firft,  always  took  the  Precedency  ofvtheir 
Fellows,  and  therefore  commanded  the  Right  Hand  Orders,  as 
the  others  did  the  Left. 

The  Triarii,  or  Pilani,  being  efteem’d  the  moft  Honourable, 
had  their  Centurions  elected  firft  ;  next  to  them  the  Principes , 
and  afterwards  the  Haftati ;  whence  they  were  call’d  primus  if 
fecundus  Pilus,  primus  &  fecundus  Princeps ,  primus  if  fecundus 
Hajiatus ;  and  fo  on.  z 

Here  it  may  be  obferv’d,  That  prirni  or  dines  is  us’d  fome- 
times  in  Hiftorians  for  the  Centurions  of  thofe  Orders  ;  and  the 
lame  Centurions  are  fometimes  ftyl’d  Principes  Ordinum ,  and 
Principes  Centurionum. 

We  may  take  notice  too,  what  a  large  Field  there  lay  for 
Promotion  ;  firft  through  all  the  Orders  of  the  Haftati,  then 
quite  through  the  Principes  ;  and  afterwards  from  the  laft 
Order  of  the  Triarii,  to  the  Primipilus ,  the  moft  Honourable 
of  the  Centurions ,  and  who  deferves  to  be  particularly  de- 
fcrib’d.  x  . 
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This  Officer,  befides  his  Name  of  Primipilus ,  went  under 
the  feveral  Titles  of  Dux  Legionis ^  Prafedtus  Legionis ,  Primus 
Centurionum ,  and  Primus  Centura) ;  and  was  the  Centurion  of 
the  Right  Hand  Order  of  the  firft  Manipulus  of  the  triarians 
or  Pilani ,  in  every  Legion.  He  prefided  over  all  the  other 
Centurions ;  and,  generally,  gave  the  Word  of  Command  in 
Exercifes  and  Engagements  by  Order  of  the  "tribunes .  Befides 
this,  he  had  the  care  of  the  Eagle,  or  chief  Standard  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  :  Hence  Aquilce  prxejfe  is  to  bear  the  Dignity  of  Primipilus-, 
and  hence  Aquila  is  taken  by  Pliny  for  the  faid  Office ;  and  Ju¬ 
venal  feems  to  intimate  the  fame: 

Ut  locupletem  Aquilam  tibi  Sexagefimus  annus 
Adferat.  Sat.  14. 

Nor  was  this  Station  only  honourable,  but  very  profitable  too  ; 
for  he  had  a  fpecial  Stipend  allow’d  him,  probably  as  much  as  a 
Knight’s  Eftate  ;  and  when  he  left  that  Charge,  was  reputed  equal 
to  the  Members  of  the  Equeftrian  Order,  bearing  the  Title'of 
Primipilarius  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  had  difeharg’d 
the  greateft  Civil  Offices,  were  ftyl’d  ever  after  Confulares ,  Cen- 
forii ,  Prcetorit ,  Qucejlorii,  and  Aidilitii. 

The  Badge  of  the  Centurion’ s  Office  was  the  Vitis  or  Rod, 
Which  they  bore  in  their  Hand,  whence  vitem  pofeere  imports  the 
fame  as  to  lue  for  a  Centurion's  Place.  The  Evocati  too  had  the 
Privilege  of  ufing  the  Vitis,  as  being  in  all  refpe&s  rather  fuperi- 
our  to  the  Centurions. 

As  to  the  Reafon  why  this  Rod  ffiould  be  made  of  a  Vine- 
branch,'  an  old  Scholiaft  upon  Juvenal  has  a  merry  Fancy,  that 
Bacchus  made  ufe  of  fuch  a  Scepter  in  his  Martial  Expedition, 
and  recommended  the  Ufe  of  it  to  Pofterity. 

Befides  the  Centurions,  every  Manipulus  had  Two  Vexillarii 
or  Enfigns;  and  every  Centurion  chofe  Two  Optionee,  or  Sue- 
centuriones  to  be  his  Deputies  or  Lieutenants. 

The  tribunes  owe  their  Name  and  Original  to  Romulus  his 
Inftitution ,  when  he  chofe  Three  Officers  in  chief  .of  that 
Nature,  out  of  the  Three  Tribes  into  which  he  divided  his 
City.  The  Number  afterwards  encreas’d  to  Six  in  every 
Legion.  They  were  created,  as  at  firfl:  by  the  Kings,  fo 
afterwards  by  the  Confuls  for  fome  time,  ’till  about  A. 
U.  C.  393,  when  the  People  aflum’d  this  Right  to  them- 
felves :  And  though  in  the  War  with  Perfeus  King  of  Ma- 
eedon ,  this  Privilege  was  regain’d  by  the  Confuls  (a),  yet  we 

(a)  Vide  liv.  1,  42. 

.  find 
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:  find  that  in  the  very  fame  War,  it  quickly  after  return’d  to  the 
People  (a).  ’Tis  probable,  that  foon  after  they  divided  this 
Power  between  them,  one  half  of  the  Tribunes  being  affign’d  by 
the  Confuls,  the  other  half  eledted  by  the  People.  The  former 
fort  were  term’d  Rufuli ,  or  Rut'tii ;  becaufe  one  Rutilius  Rufus 
preferr’d  a  Law  in  their  behalf.  The  others  Comitiati ,  be- 
•caufe  they  obtain’d  their  Command  by  the  Publick  Votes  in  the 
Comitia  (h).  They  were  fometimes  taken  out  of  the  Equeftri- 
an  and  Senatorial!  Orders:  And  in  the  Time  of  the  Cafars 
moll  (if  not  all)  of  the  Tribunes  feem  to  have  been  either 
Senators  or  Knights.  Upon  which  account,  they  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  the  Laticlavii ,  and  the  Angufiiclavii ;  the  latus  claims 
properly  belonging  to  the  former,  and  the  angUftus  clavus'  to 
the  latter. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Tribunes  was  to  decide  all  Contro- 
verfies  in  the  Army ;  to  give  the  Word  to  the  Watch ;  be- 
fides  the  Care  of  the  Works  and  Camp,  and  feveral  other 
Particulars  which  will  fall  under  our  Notice  upon  fome  other 
Occafion. 

They  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  a  Gold-Ring  in  the  fame 
mannet  as  the  Equites  ;  and  becaufe  their  Office  was  extreamly 
defir’d,  to  encourage  and  promote  as  many  as  poffible,  their 
Command  lafted  but  Six  Months.  For  the  Knowledge  of  both 
thefe  Cuftoms  we  are  beholden  to  one  Verfe  of  Juvenal , 
Sat.  7. 

Semeflri  vat  urn  digitos  circumligat  aura . 

Every  Turma ,  or  Troop  of  Horfe  had  Three  Deeurions ,  or 
Captains  of  Ten  ;  but  he  that  was  firft  elected,  commanded  the 
Troop,  and  the  others  were  but  his  Lieutenants  ;  tho’  every  one 
of  the  Deeurions  had  an  Optio  or  Deputy  under  him. 

As  to  the  Confederate  or  Foreign  Forces,  we  are  not  certain 
how  the  fmaller  Bodies  of  them  were  commanded  ;  but  it  feems 
moft  probable,  that  the  Romans  generally  marthall’d  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  Difcipline,  and  affign’d  them  Officers  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  of  the  Legions.  But  the  Two 
Al<e,  or  great  Divifions  of  the  Allies,  we  are  affur’d  had 
each  a  Prafetl  appointed  them  by  the  Roman  Conful,  who 
govern’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Legionary  Tribunes . 


(a)  Vide  Liv.  1.  43.  (b)  Vide  Afcon.  fadinn.  in  Verrin. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


*fhe  Legati,  and  the  Imperator,  or  General. 

THE  Defign  of  the  Legati  at  their  firft  Inftitution,  was  not 
fo  much  to  Command  as  to  Advife.  The  Senate  Se¬ 
lecting  fome  of  the  oldeft  and  moil  prudent  Members  to  affift 
the  General  in  his  Councils.  Dionyfius  calls  this  The  mofl 
Honourable  and  Sacred  Office  among  the  Romans,  bearing  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Authority  of  a  Commander ,  but  withal  the  SanSlity  and 
Veneration  of  a  Priefi  (a).  And  he  and  Polybius  gave  them  no 
other  Name  than  npsff'CuT eu,  rip urSurcu  yy  < tv^Cokoi,  Elders ,  or 
Elders  and  Counfellors. 

They  were  chofe  commonly  by  the  Confuls ;  the  Authority 
of  the  Senate  concurring  with  their  Nomination:  Tho’  this  was 
fometimes  flighted,  or  contradicted,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in 
his  Orations  for  Sextus ,  and  againft  Vatinius. 

They  commanded  in  chief  under  the  General,  and  manag’d 
all  Affairs  by  his  Permifilon,  whence  Cafar  calls^ their  Power 
Opera  fiduciaria  (b).  And  when  the  Conful  or  Proconful  was 
abfent,  they  had  the  Honour  of  ufing  the  Fafces,  and  were 
intruded  with  the  fame  charge  as  the  Officer  whom  they 
reprefented.  _ 

As  to  the  Number  of  the  Legati ,  we  have  no  Certainty ; 
but  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  have  depended  upon  the  Pleafure 
of  the  General,  and  upon  the  Nature  and  Confequence  of  the 
Affair,  in  which  they  were  engag’d :  However  we  have  tolerable 
Ground  to  aflign  One  to  every  Legion. 

Under  the  Emperors  there  were  Two  forts  of  Legati ,  Con- 
fulares  and  Prat  or  it ;  the  firft  of  which  commanded  whole 
Armies,  as  the  Emperors  Lieutenant-Generals  ;  and  the  other 
only  particular  Legions.  ,  _ 

The  General  excell’d  all  other  Officers,  not  only  became 
he  had  the  chief  Command  of  the  whole  Army,  Horfe  and  Foot, 
Legions  and  Auxiliaries  ;  but  efpecially  as  he  was  allow’d  the 
Aufpicia ,  or  the  Honour  of  taking  Omens,  by  help  of  the  Diviners, 
which  made  a  very  folemn  Ceremony  in  all  Martial  Expedi- 


(#)  Dionyf,  Huhcarn.  1.  u.  (f)  Bello  Civil.  1.  2. 
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tions.  Hence  they  were  laid,  gerere  rem  fuis  aufpiciis ,  and  fuis 
divis :  This  was  molt  properly  applied,  when  they  did  not  a6t 
in  Perfon  ;  as  Suetonius ,  when  he  reckons  up  the  Conquefts  of 
Auguflus ,  expreftes  himfelf,  Domuit  autempartim  duffiu,  parlim 
aufpiciis  fuis ,  &c.  (a). 

Machiavel  (b)  highly  extolls  the  Wifdom  of  the  Romans  in 
allowing  their  Generals  unlimited  Commiffions,  by  which  they 
were  impower’d  to  fight  or  not  to  fight ;  to  aflault  fuch  a  Town, 
or  to  march  another  Way,  without  controll ;  the  Senate  referving 
to  themfelves  only  the  Power  ofmakingPeaceand  decreeing  War, 
unlefs  upon  extraordinary  Occafions.  This  was  feveral  times 
the  Caufe  of  remarkable  Viftories,  that  in  all  probability  had. 
been  otherwife  prevented.  Thus  when  Fabius  Maximus  had  gi¬ 
ven  the  fufcans  a  confiderable  defeat  at  Sutrium ,  and  enter’d  on 
aRefolution  to  pafs  the  Ciminian  Foreft,  a  very  dangerous  and 
difficult  Adventure;  he  never  (laid  to  expedt  further  Orders  from 
Rome ,  but  immediately  march’d  his  Forces  into  the  Enemies 
Country,  and  at  the  other  fide  of  the  Foreft,  gave  them  a  total 
Overthrow.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Senate  fearing  he  might 
venture  on  fuch  an  hazardous  Attempt,  fent  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Commons  with  other  Officers,  to  defire  Fabius  that  he  would 
not  by  any  Means  think  of  fuch  an  Enterprize ;  but  not  arriving 
till  he  had  effedted  his  Defign,  inftead  of  hindering  his  Re- 
folution,  they  return’d  home  with  the  joyful  News  of  his 
Succefs  (V). 

The  fetting  out  of  the  General  was  attended  with  great  Pomp 
and  Superftition.  The  Publick  Prayers  and  Sacrifices  for  his 
Succefs  being  finifh’d,  he,  habited  in  a  rich  Paludamentum ,  a 
Robe  of  Purple  or  Scarlet  interwoven  with  Gold,  begun  his 
March  out  of  the  City,  accompanied  with  a  vaft  Retinue  of  all 
Sexes  and  Ages ;  efpecially  if  the  Expedition  were  undertaken 
againft  any  potent  or  renowned  Adverfary;  all  Perfons  being 
defirous  to  fee  and  follow  with  their  Willies,  him  on  whom  all 
their  Hopes  and  Fortunes  depended. 

If  it  would  not  be  too  minute,  we  might  add  a  Defcription 
of  the  General’s  Led  horfes,  with  their  rich  Trappings  of  Pur¬ 
ple  and  Cloth  of  Gold ;  fuch  as  Dionyfius  tells  us  they  brought 
to  honeft  Quintius  the  Dictator,  in  lieu  of  thofe  he  had  left 
with  his  Plough  :  Or  as  that  of  Pompey  the  Great ,  which 
Plutarch  mentions  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Enemy  in  the 
War  with  Sertorius. 

The  old  Romans  had  one  very  Superftitious  Fancy  in  reference 

(a)  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.zi,  (b)  MzcbiavcYsDifcourfeon  Liv.  (c)  Liv.  1.9. 
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to  the  General,  that  if  he  would  confent  to  be  devoted  or  fa- 
crificed  to  Jupiter,  Mars ,  the  Earth,  and  the  Infernal  Gods , 
all  the  Misfortunes  which  otherwife  might  have  happen d  to 
his  Party,  would,  by  vertue  of  that  pious  A6t,  be  transterr  d  on 
their  Enemies.  This  Opinion  was  confirm’d  by  fever  al  fuc* 
cefsful  Inftances,  and  particularly  in  the  moll  renowned  family 
of  the  'Decu-  of  whom,  the  Father,  Son,  and.  Grandfon,  all 
devoted  themfelves  for  the  Safety  of  their  Armies,  The  fir  ft 
being  Conful  with  Manlius  in  the  War  againft  the  Latmes  ; 
and  perceiving  the  Left-Wing,  which  he  commanded,  to  give 
back  he  call’d  out  to  Valerius  the  High-Prieft  to  perform  on 
him  5  the  Ceremony  of  Confecration,  (which  we  find  de- 
fcrib’d  by  Livy  in  his  Eighth  Book)  and  immediately  lpurr  d 
his  Horfe  into  the  thickeft  of  the  Enemies  Forces,  where  he 
was  kill’d,  and  the  Roman  Army  ,  gain’d  the  Battle  His  Son 
died  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  Tufcan  War,  and  his  Grand¬ 
fon  in  the  War  with  Pyrrhus  ;  in  both  which,  the  Romans 
were  fuccefsful.  Juvenal,  has  left  them  this  delerv’d  Encomium 
in  his  Eighth  Satyr  ; 

Plebeice  Deciorum  anirace ,  plebeia  fuerunt 
Nomina  :  pro  totis  Legiombus  hi  tamen ,  C55  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis ,  atcqua  omni  pube  Latina 
Sufficient  Diis  infernis  Lerrecque  P arenti ;  ^  _ 
p juris  enim  Decu  cpuam  qui  fervantur  ab  tilts . 

From  a  mean  Stock  the  pious  Decii  came, 

Small  their  Eftates,  and  Vulgar  was  their  Name 
Yet  fuch  their  Virtue,  that  their  Lofs  alone, 

For  Rome  and  all  our  Legions  cou’d  atone  : 

Their  Country’s  Doom  they  by  their  own  retriev’d, 
TEemfelves  more  worth  thap.  all  the  Hoft  they  fav’d, 

[Mr.  Stepney-. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  ARoman  Arms  and  Weapons: 

FOR  the  Knowledge  of  this  Subject,  we  need  not  take  up 
with  the  common  Divilion  into  Offenfive  and  Defenfive, 
but  rather  rank  them  both  together,  as  they  belong’d  to  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Soldiers  already  diftinguifh’d. 

As  to  the  Velites ,  their  Arms  were  the  Spanijh  Swords,  which 
the  Romans  thought  of  the  belt  Shape  and  Temper,  and  fitted: 
for  Execution,  being  fomething  like  the  Furk'ijh  Scymetars,  but 
more  lharp  at  the  Point. 

Hajhe ,  or  Javelins,  Seven  in  Number  to  every  Man,  very 
light  and  flender. 

Farm e,  a  kind  of  round  Buckler,  Three  Foot  in  Diameter, 
of  Wood  cover’d  with  Leather. 

Galea,  or  Galerus ,  a  light  Cafque  for  their  Head,  generally 
made  of  the  Skin  of  fome  wildBeaft,  to  appear  the  more  terribly 
Hence  Virgil, 

- - -  Fuhofque  lupi  de  pelle  galeros, 

and  Propertius , 

Et  galea  hirfutd  compta  lupina  jubti . 

It  feems  probable,  that  after  the  Time  when  the  Socii  were 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Legions  the  particular  Order  of  the 
Velites  was  difcontinu’d,  and  fome  of  the  youngeft  Soldiers 
werp  chofe  out  upon  Oecaiion  to  skirmifli  before  the  main 
Body.  Hence  we  find  among  the  Light  Forces  in  the  Times 
of  the  Emperors,  the  Sagittarii  and  Funditores,  the  Darters  and 
Slingers,  who  never  conftituted  any  part  of  the  proper  Velites . 
And  fo  before  the  Infiitution  of  the  Velites,  we  meet  with  the 
Rorarii,  whom  Sallufi  calls  Ferentarii ,  who  perform’d  the 
fame  Duty,  with  feveral  forts  of  Weapons.  * 

Some  attribute  the  like  Imployment  to  the  Accenfi ;  but  thefb 
were  rather  Supernumerary  Recruits,  or  a  kind  of  Serjeants  in 
the  more  ancient  Armies. 

The  Arms  of  the  Haftati ,  Frincipes  and  Utiarii  were  in  a 
great  meafitre  the  fame,  and  therefore  Polybius  has  not  divide^ 
them  io  his  Defcription,  but  fpeaks  of  them  all  together. 
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Their  Sword  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Velites ;  nor  need 
we  obferve  any  thing  more  about  it,  only  that  the  Roman  Sol¬ 
diers  us’d  commonly  to  wear  it  on  their  Right-lide,  that  it 
might  not  hinder  their  Shield,  tho’  they  are  often  represented 
other  wife  in  ancient  Monuments. 

Their  other  Arms,  worth  our  Notice,  were  the  Scutumy  the 
Pilum ,  the  Galea  and  the  Lorica. 

The  Scutum  was  a  Buckler  of  Wood,  the  Parts  being  join¬ 
ed  together  with  little  Plates  of  Iron,  and  the  whole  cover’d 
with  a  Bull’s  Hide :  An  Iron-plate  went  about  it  without,  to 
keep  oft’  Blows,  and  another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking 
any  Damage  by  lying  on  the  Ground :  In  the  Middle  was  an 
Iron-bofs  or  Umbo  jutting  out,  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off 
Stones  and  Darts,  and  lometimes  to  prefs  violently  upon  the 
Enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to  be  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  Clypei ,  which  were  lefs,  and  quite  round,  belonging 
more  properly  to  other  Nations ;  tho’  for  fome  little  time,  us’d 
by  the  Romans.  The  Scuta  themfelves  were  of  Two  kinds  ; 
the  Ovata ,  and  the  Imbricata  ;  the  former  in  a  plain  oval  Fi¬ 
gure;  the  other  oblong,  and  bending  inward,  like  half  a  Cylinder. 
P olybius  makes  the  Scuta  Four  Foot  along,  and  Plutarch  calls 
them  ‘zroJ'tyc-ts  reaching  dovjn  to  the  Feet  ( a )„  And  ’tis  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  cover’d  almoft  the  whole  Body,  fince  mLivy  we 
meet  with  Soldiers  who  flood  on  the  Guard,  Sometimes  fleeping 
with  their  Head  laid  on  their  Shield,  having  fix’d  the  other  Part 
of  it  on  the  Earth  (b). 

The  Pilum  was  a  Miflive  Weapon,  which  in  a  Charge,  they 
darted  at  the  Enemy.  It  was  commonly  Four-fquare,  but 
fometimes  round,  compos’d  of  a  Piece  \of  Wood  about  Three 
Cubits  long,  and  a  flip  of  Iron  of  the  fame  length,  hooked 
and  jagged  at  the  End.  They  took  abundance  of  care  in  join¬ 
ing  the  Two  Parts  together,  and  did  it  fo  artificially,  that  it 
Ihould  fooner  break  in  the  Iron  it  felf  than  in  the  Joint.  E- 
very  Man  had  Two  of  thefe  Pila  ;  and  this  Number  the  Poets 
allude  to : 

Pina  manu  lato  crifpans  hafiilia  ferro.  Virg.  Ain.  i. 

Qua  duo  fola  manu  geflans  acclivia  monti 

Fixer  at ,  intorquet  jacula.  Statius  Thebaid.  2. 

C  .Mariusm  the  Cimbrian’W&r,  contriv’d  thefe  Pila  after  a  new 


(a)  lint,  in  P»  Mmyiio*  (b)  Liv.  lib,  44. 
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fafhion  :  For  before  where  the  Wood  was  join’d  to  the  Iron 
it  was  made  fall  with  two  Iron  Pins :  Now  Marius  let  one  of 
them  alone  as  it  was,  and  pulling  out  the  other,  put  a  weak 
.wooden  Peg  in  its  place  ;  contriving  it  fo,  that  when  ’twas  ftuck 
m  the  Enemies  Shield,  it  fhould  not  Hand  out-right  as  formerly  - 
but  the  wooden  Peg  breaking,  the  Iron  ihould  bend,  and  fo  the 
Javelin  flicking  faft  by  its  crooked  Point,  fhould  weigh  down 
the  Shield  (-a),  ° 

The  Galea was  a  Head-Piece,  or  Morrion,  coming  down 
to  the  Shoulders  commonly  of  Brafs :  Tho’  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Camillas  order’d  thofe  of  his  Army  to  be  Tron 
ftronger  Metal  (/>).  The  lower  Part  of  Ihis  they  call’d 
fma,  as  we  have  it  in  Juvenal : 


Frada  de  cajfide  JBuccula  pendens ,  Sat.  10. 

A  Chap-fain  Beaver  loofely  hanging  by 

The  Cloven  Helm.' - - 

On  ti  e  top  was  the  Crijla ,  or  Creft;  in  adorning  of  which 
the  Soldiers  took  great  Pride.  In  the  Time  of  Polybius  they 
wore  flumes  ot  Feathers  .dy’d  of  various  Colours,  to  render 
the  Ives  beautiful  to  their  Friends,  and  terrible  to  their  Ene- 
m  -s,  us  me  -j  arks  do  at  prelent.  But  in  molt  of  the  old  Monuments 
v  iC  Crdls  reprefented  otherwife,  and  not  much  diffe- 

r  !  ;  t!  °1:  -  the  top  of  our  Modern  Head-Pieces,  Vim l 
mt  iuous  the  l  eathers  on  a  particular  Occafion :  & 

Chjus  olorince  furgunt  de  vertice  pennce.  j£ll.  10. 

Jie  d  rcribes  Mezentius  his  Creft,  as  made  of  a  Horfe’s 


,  - -Crijldque  hirfutus  equina.  JEa.  7, 

Jut  ^tever  the  common  Soldiers  had  for  their  Creft,  tho 
S'  h,e,J0ffi55rs  were  more  fplendid  and  curious;  being  ufual 
°r  SiIver>  an^  reaching  quite  crofs  the  Helm 
Dlftin^t!on-fake.  If  we  might  fpeak  of  thofe  of  Foreie 
Commanders,  the  Creft  of  King  Pyrrhus,  as  very  fiXS 

JtS  which  ■“  defcrib“ 


{a)  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  (bp  idem  in  CmiU.  (c)  Idem  in  Pyrrho. 


The 
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The  Lorica  was  a  Brigandine  or  Coat  of  Mail,  generally 
made  of  Leather,  and  work’d  over  with  little  Hook  of  Iron, 
and  fometimes  adorn’d  with  fmall  Scales  of  thin  Gold;  as  we 
find  in  Virgil : 

boric  am  concert  am  hamis.  iEn.  3, 

And, 

Nec  duplici  fquamd  lorlca  fidelis  &  auro.  JE n.  9. 

Sometimes  the  Lorica  were  a  fort  of  Linnen  CafTocks,  fiich 
as  Suetonius  attributes  to  Galba ,  and  like  that  of  Alexander  in 
Plutarch  ;  or  thofe  of  the  Spanijh  Troops  defcrib’d  by  Polybius 
in  his  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Cannce. 

The  poorer  Soldiers,  who  were  rated  under  a  thoufand 
Drachms,  inftead  of  this  Brigandine,  wore  a  Pettorale ,  or 
Breaft-Plate  of  thin  Brafs,  about  twelve  Fingers  fquare ;  and 
this,  with  what  has  been  already  defcrib’d,  render’d  them  com- 
pleatly  arm’d;  unlefs  we  add  Ocrece  or  Greaves,  which  they 
wore  on  their  Legs  ;  which  perhaps  they  borrow’d  (as  many 
other  Cuftoms)  from  the  Grecians ,  fo  well  known  by  the 
Title  of, 

— — - - —  <  iux,vriy.idif  'Kyjudi. 

In  the  elder  Times  of  the  Romans ,  their  Horfe  us’d  only  a 
round  Shield,  with  a  Helmet  on  their  Head,  and  a  couple  ©f 
Javelins  in  their  Hands;  great  part  of  their  Body  being  left 
without  Defence.  But  as  foon  as  they  found  the  great  Incon- 
veniencies  to  which  they  were  hereby  expos’d,  they  begun  to 
arm  themfelves  like  the  Grecian  Horfe,  or  much  like  their 
own  Foot,  only  their  Shield  was  a  little  lhorter  and  fquarer, 
and  their  Launce  or  Javelin  thicker  with  Spikes  at  each  end3 
that  if  one  mifcarried,  the  other  might  be  ferviceable. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Itbe  Order  of  the  Roman  Army  drawn  up  in  Battalia 

YX7HEN  the  Officers  marfhall’d  the  Army  in  order  to  an 
Engagement,  the  Haftati  were  plac’d  in  the  Front  in 
thick  and  firm  Ranks ;  the  Principe j-  behind  them,  but  not  al¬ 
together  fo  clofe ;  and  after  them  the  Triarii ,  in  fo  wide  and 
loofe  an  Order,  that,  upon  occafion,  they  could  receive  both 
the  Principes  and  the  Haftati  into  their  Body,  in  any  Diftrefs. 
The  V elites,  and  in  latter  Times  the  Bow-men  and  Slingers, 
were  not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner,  but  difpos’.d  of 
either  before  the  Front  of  the  Haftati ,  or  fcatter’d  up  and  down 
among  the  void  Spaces  of  the  fame  Haftati ,  or  fometimes 
plac’d  in  two  Bodies  in  the  Wings.  But  where-ever  they 
were  fix’d,  thefe  Light-Soldiers  began  the  Combat,  skirmifh- 
ing  in  flying  Parties  with  the  firfi  Troops  of  the  Enemy.  If 
they  prevail’d,  which  very  feldom  happen’d,  they  profecuted 
the  Vidtory ;  but  upon  a  Repulfe  they  fell  back  by  the  Flanks 
of  the  Army,  or  rallied  again  in  the  Rear.  When  they  were 
retir’d,  the  Haftati  advanc’d  againft  the  Enemy  ;  and  in  cafe 
they  found  themfelves  overpower’d,  retiring  foftly  toward  the 
Principes ,  fell  into  the  Intervals  of  their  Ranks,  and  together 
with  them,  renew’d  the  Fight.  But  if  the  Principes  and  the 
Haftati  thus  join’d  were  too  weak  to  fuftain  the  Fury  of  the 
Battle,  they  all  fell  back  into  the  wider  Intervals  of  the  Triarii  - 
and  then  all  together  being  united  into  a  firm  Mafs,  they  made 
another  Effort,  much  more  impetuous  than  any  before  ;  If 
this  Affault  prov’d  ineffedtual,  the  Day  was  intirely  loft  as  to 
the-  Foot,  there  being  no  farther  Referves. 

This  way  of  marfhalling  the  Foot,  was  exadtly  like  the  Order 
of  Trees,  which  Gardiners  call  the  Quincunx ;  which  is  admi? 
rably^compar’d  to  it  in  Virgil  (a). 

Ut  pipe  ingenti  hello  cum  longa  cohortes 

Explicttit  Legio ,  &  campo  ftetit  agmen  aperto  ; 


W  GtorZ  b 

Dire^. 
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Direclaque  acies ,  ac  late  fludluat  omnis 
JEre  renidenti  tellus ,  necdum  horrida  mifcent 
Preclia ,  fed  dubius  mediis  Mars  err  at  in  armis  : 

Omnia  Jint  paribus  numeris  dimenfa  •, viarum . 

Non  animum  rnodo  uti  pafcat  projpedlus  inanem  • 

Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  cequas 
J’erra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  fe  extendere  rami * 

As  Legions  in  the  Field  their  Front  difplay, 

To  try  the  Fortune  of  fome  doubtful  Day, 

And  move  to  meet  their  Foes  with  fober  Pace, 

Strid  to  their  Figure,  tho’  in  wider  Space 
Before  the  Battle  joins,  while  from  afar 
The  Field  yet  glitters  with  the  Pomp  of  War ; 

And  equal  Mars ,  like  an  Impartial  Lord, 

Leaves  all  to  Fortune,  and  the  dint  of  Sword  ; 

So  let  thy  Vines  in  Intervals  be  fet, 

But  not  their  Rural  Difcipline  forget. 

Indulge  their  Width,  and  add  a  roomy  Space, 

That  their  extreme!!  Lines  may  fcarce  embrace. 

Nor  this  alone  t’  indulge  a  vaft  Delight, 

And  make  a  pleafing  Profped  for  the  Sight : 

But  for  the  Ground  it  felf,  this  only  Way  ' 

Can  equal  Vigour  to  the  Plants  convey, 

Winch  crouded,  want  the  room  their  Branches  to  difplay. 

Mr.  Dryden, 


And  as  the  Reafon  of  that  Pofition  of  the  Trees,  is  not  only 
for  Beauty  and  Figure,  but  that  every  particular  Tree  may  have 
room  to  fpread  its  Root  and  Boughs,  without  entangling  and 
hindring  the  reft  ;  fo  in  this  ranking  of  the  Men,  the  Army 
was  not  only  fet  out  to  the  belt  Advantage,  and  made  the 
greateft  Show,  but  every  particular  Soldier  had  free  room  to 
nfe  his  Weapons,  and  to  withdraw  himfelf  between  the  void 
Spaces  behind  him,  without  occafioning  any  Confufion  or  Di- 
fturbance. 

The  Stratagem  of  rallying  thus  three  times,  has  been  reckon’d 
almoft  the  whole  Art  and  Secret  of  the  Roman  Difcipline  ; 
and  ’twas  almoft  impoffihle  it  Ihou’d  prove  unfuccefsful,  if  duly 
obferv’d :  For  Fortune,  in  every  Engagement,  muft  have  fail’d 
them  three  feveral  times,  before  they  could  be  routed  :  and  the 
Enemy  muft  have  had  the  Strength  and  Refolution  to  overcome 
them  in  three  feveral  Encounters,  for  the  decifion  of  one  Battel ; 

whereas 
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whereas  moft  other  Nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themfelves 
drawing  up  their  whole  Army,  as  it  were,  into  one  Front’ 
trufled  themfelves  and  Fortunes  to  the  Succefs  of  a  Angle 
Charge.  / 

The  Roman  Cavalry  was  polled  at  the  two  Corners  of  the 
Army,  like  the  Wings  on  a  Body,  and  fought  fometimes  on 
Foot,  fometimes  on  Horfe-back,  as  occafton  requir’d,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  our  Dragoons.  The  Confederate,  or  Auxi¬ 
liary  Forces,  compos’d  the  Two  Points  of  the  Battle ,  and 
cover’d  the  whole  Body  of  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  Stations  of  the  Commanders,  the  General  com¬ 
monly  took  up  his  Poll  near  the  middle  of  the  Army,  between 
the  Principes  and  the  Priarii ,  as  the  fit  tell  Place  to  give  Orders 
equally  to  all  the  Troops.  Thus  Virgil  difpofes  of  Pumas  : 

- Medio  Dux  agmine  Purnus 

Vertitur  Arma  tenens _ Ami.  9. 

The  Legati  and  the  Pribunes  were  ufually  polled  by  him ; 
unlefs  the  former  were  order’d  to  Command  the  Wings,  or 
the  others  fome  particular  Part  of  the  Army. 

The  Centurions  flood  every  Man  at  the  Head  of  his  Century 
to  lead  them  up ;  tho’  fometimes  out  of  Courage  and  Honour, 
they  expos’d  themfelves  in  the  Van  of  the  Army :  As  Sallufi  re¬ 
ports  of  Catiline ,  that  he  polled  all  his  choice  Centurions,  with 
the  Evocati ,  and  the  Flower  of  the  Common  Soldiers,  in  the 
Front  of  the  Battel.  But  the  Primipili ,  or  Chief  Centurions , 
had  the  Honour  to  Hand  with  the  Pribunes.  near  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  Perfon. 

The  common  Soldiers  were  plac’d  in  feveral  Ranks,  at  the 
Difcretion  of  the  Centurions ,  according  to  their  Age,  Strength, 
and  Experience,  every  Man  having  three  Foot  fquare  allow’d 
him  to  manage  his  Arms  in  :  And  ’twas  moll  religioufly 
obferv’d  hi  their  Difcipline,  never  to  abandon  their  Ranks,  or 
break  their  Order  upon  any  account. 

But  belides  the  common  Methods  of  drawing  up  this  Army, 
which  are  fufficiently  explain’d  by  every  Hiltorian  of  any  Note, 
there  were  feveral  other  very  Angular  Methods  of  forming  their 
Battel  into  odd  Shapes,  according  to  the  Naturq  of  the  Enemy’s 
Body. 

Such  as  the  C uncus ;  -when  an  Army  was  rang’d  in  the  Figure 
of  a  Wedge,  the  moft  proper  to  pierce  and  break  the  Orders  of 

the 
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the  Enemy-  This  was  otherwife  call’d  Caput  porcinum,  which 
in  fome  meafure  it  refembled. 

The  Globus ;  when  the  Soldiers  call  themfelves  into  a  firm 
round  Body,  pra&is’d  ufually  in  Cafes  of  Extremity. 

The  Forfex ,  an  Army  drawn  up  as  it  were  into  the  Form 
of  a  pair  of  Sheers.  It  feems  to  have  been  invented  on  pur¬ 
ple  to  receive  the  Cuneus ,  in  cafe  the  Enemy  Ihou’d  make  ufe 
of  that  Figure.  For  while  he  endeavour’d  to  open,  and  as  it 
were  to  cleave  their  Squadrons  with  his  Wedge,  by  keeping 
their  Troops  open  like  the  Sheers,  and  receiving  him  in  the 
middle  they  not  only  hinder’d  the  Damage  delign’d  to  their 
own  Men,  but  commonly  cut  the  adverfe  Body  in  pieces. 

The  Tunis ,  an  oblong  fquare  Figure,  after  the  Fafhion  of 
a  Tower  with  very  few  Men  in  a  File,  and  the  Files  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  great  Length.  This  feems  of  very  ancient  Original, 
as  being  mention’d  in  Homer  : 


Ot  cfe  t£  ojjtxs  apruVar/gf.  Iliad,  y. 

The  Sen  a  or  Saw,  when  the  firft  Companies  in  the  Front 
nf  the  Armv, ’beginning  the  Engagement,  fometimes  proceeded, 
and  fometimes  drew  back ;  fo  that  by  the  help  of  a  large  Fancy, 
one  might  find  fome  Refemblance  between  them  and  the  Teeth 

of  that  lnftrument. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


fhe  Enfigns  and  Colours ;  the  Mufick  ;  the  Word  in  En¬ 
gagements  }  the  Harangues  of  the  General. 

’THERE  are  feveral  Things  (till  behind,  relating  to  the 
,  _  Army,  very  obfervable,  before  we  come  to  the  Camp  and 
Difcipline ;  fuch  as  the  Enfigns,  the  Mufick,  the  Word  or 
Sign  in  Engagements,  and  the  Harangues  of  the  General. 

As  to  the  Enfigns,  they  were  either  proper  to  the  Foot,  or 
to  the  Horfe.  Enfigns  belonging  to  the  Foot,  were  either  the 
common  one  of  the  whole  Legion,  or  the  particular  ones  of 
the  feveral  Manipuli, 

The  common  Enfign  of  the  whole  Legion,  was  an  Eagle 
of  Gold  or  Silver,  fix’d  on  the  top  of  a  Spear,  holding  a 
Thunderbolt  in.  his  Talons,  as  ready  to  deliver  it.  That  this 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ,  is  evident  from  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  Xenophon  ;  who  informs  us,  That  the  Royal  Enfign 
of  Cyrus  was  a  golden  Eagle  Ipread  9ver  a  Shield,  and  faftned 
on  a  Spear ;  and  that  the  lame  was  ftill  us’d  by  the  Perjiaw 
Kings  ( a ). 

What  the  Enfigns  of  the  Manipuli  formerly  were,  the  very 
Word  points  out  to  us;  for  as  Ovid  exprefles  it, 

Per  tic  a  fufpenfos  port  ab  at  longa  Maniplos , 

Unde  Maniplaris  nomina  miles  habet. 

Manipulus  properly  fignifying  a  Wifp  of  Hay,  fuch  as  in 
ruder  Times  the  Soldiers  carried  on  a  Pole  for  an  Enfign. 

But  this  was^  in  the  ruftick  Age  of  Rome  ;  afterwards  they 
made  ufe  of  a  Spear  with  a  tranfverfe  piece  on  the  top,  almoft 
like  a  Crofs ;  and  fometimes  with  a  Hand  on  the  top,  in  allu- 
fion  to  Manipulus  :  below  the  tranfverfe  Part  was  faltned  one 
little  orbicular  Shield,  or  more,  in  which  they  fometimes  placed 
the  fmaller  Images  of  the  Gods,  and  in  latter  Times  of  the 
Emperors. (*) 


(*)  De  Inflit.Cyri,  lib.  7. 

Au- 
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Augufius  order’d  a  Globe  faften’d  on  the  Head  of  a  Spear  to 
ferveforthis  Ufe,  in  token  of  the  Conqueft  of  the  whole  World. 

The  Enfign  of  the  Horfe  was  not  folid  as  the  others,  but  a 
Cloth  almoft  like  our  Colours,  fpreading  on  a  Staff :  On  thefe 
were  commonly  the  Names  of  the  Emperors,  in  Golden  or 
Purple  Letters. 

The  Religious  Care  the  Soldiers  took  of  the  Enfigns,  was 
extraordinary  ;  they  worfhipp’d  them,  fwore  by  them,  and  in- 
curr’d  certain  Death  if  they  loft  them.  Hence  ’twas  an  ufual 
Stratagem  in  a  dubious  Engagement,  for  the  Commanders  to 
fnatch  the  Enfigns  out  of  the  Bearers  Hands,  and  throw  them 
among  the  Troops  of  the  Enemy,  knowing  that  their  Men  would 
venture  the  extreameft  Danger  to  recover  them. 

As  for  thefeveral  kinds  of  Standards  and  Banners,  introduc’d 
by  the  later  Emperours,  juft  before  Chriftianity,  and  afterwards, 
they  do  not  fall  under  the  prefent  Enquiry,  which  is  confin’d 
to  the  more  flourifhing  and  vigorous  Ages  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  Romans  us’d  only  Wind-mufick  in  their  Army  ;  the  In- 
ftruments  which  ferv’d  for  that  purpofe,  may  be  diftinguifh’d  in¬ 
to  the  Tuba,  the  Cornua,  the  Buccina,  and  th eLitui. 

The  Tuba  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  exadtly  like  our  Trumpet, 
running  on  wider  and  wider  in  a  dire£l  Line  to  the  Orifice. 

The  Cornua  were  bent  almoft  round  ;  they  owe  their  Name 
and  Original  to  the  Horns  of  Beafts,  put  to  the  fame  Ufe  in 
the  ruder  Ages. 

The  Buccina:  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  Rife,  and  may  de¬ 
rive  their  Name  from  Bos  and  Cam.  ’Tis  very  hard  to  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  from  the  Cornua ,  unlefs  they  were  fomething  lefs, 
and  not  quite  fo  crooked :  Yet  ’tis  moft  certain,  that  they  were 
of  a  different  Species ;  becaufe  we  never  read  of  the  C ornua 
in  Ufe  with  the  Watch,  or  Sentinels,  but  only  thefe  Buccina. 

The  Litui  were  a  middle  kind  between  the  Cornua,  and  the 
Tuba,  being  almoft  ftraight,  only  a  little  turning  in  at  the  top, 
like  the  Lit  mis,  or  facred  Rod  of  the  Augur ,  whence  they  bor¬ 
row’d  their  Name. 

Thefe  Inftruments  being  all  made  of  Brafs,  the  Players 
on  them  went  under  the  Name  of  JLneatores ,  befides  the 
particular  Terms  of  Tubiclnes,  Cornicines ,  Bucsinatores,  &c. 
and  there  feems  to  have  been  a  fet  Number  alfign’d  to 
every  Mampulus  and  Turma,  befides  feveral  of  a  higher 
Order,  and  common  to  the  whole  Legion.  In  a  Battel, 
the  former  took  their  Station  by  the  Enfign,  or  Colours,  of 
their  particular  Company,  or  Troop  :  The  others  flood  near 
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the  Chief  Eagle  in  a  Ring,  hard  by  the  General  and  Prime 
Officers ;  and  when  the  Alarm  was  to  be  given,  at  the  Word 
pf  the  General,  thefe  latter  began  it,  and  were  follow’d  by 
.  he  common  Sound  of  the  reft,  difpers’d  through  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Army. 

Befides  this  Clafticum ,  or  Alarm,  the  Soldiers  gave  a  general 
Shout  at  the  firft  Encounter  (a),  which  in  later  Ages  they  call’d 
Barritus ,  from  a  German  Original. 

This  Cuftom  feems  to  have  rifen  from  an  Inftinfit  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  attributed  almoft  to  all  Nations  that  engag’d  in  any 
Vlartial  Adtion  ;  as  by  Homer  to  the  ‘Trojans  ;  by  Tacitus  to  the 
Germans  ;  by  Livy  to  the  Gauls',  by  Quintus  Cur tius  to  the 
Macedonians  and  Perfians  ;  by  Thucydides ,  Plutarch ,  and  other 
Authors,  to  the  Grecians.  ,  Polyamus  honours  Pan  with  the  In¬ 
vention  of  the  Device,  when  he  was  Lieutenant-General  to 
Bacchus  in  the  Indian  Expedition ;  and,  if  fo,  we  have  a  very 
good  Original  for  the  Terrores  Panici ,  or  Panick  Fears ,  which 
might  well  be  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a  difmal  and  furprizing 
Clamour.  The  Romans  made  one  Addition  to  this  Cuftom,  at 
the  fame  time  clalhing  their  Arms  with  great  Violence,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Strength  andTerrour  of  the  Noife.  This  they  call’d 
concuftio  Armorum.  ^ 

Our  famous  Milton  has  given  us  a  noble  Defcription  -of  it,  as 
us’d  by  the  Rebel  Angels  after  their  Leader’s  Speech  for  the  re¬ 
newing  of  the  War : 

He  fpake  :  And  to  confirm  his  Words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  Flaming  Swords,  drawn  from  the  Thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubims ;  the  fudden  Blaze 
Far  round  illumin’d  Hell  :  Highly  they  rag’d 
Againft  the  Higheft,  and  Fierce  with  grafped  Arms, 

Clalh’d  on  their  Sounding  Shields,  the  dinn  of  War, 

Hurling  Defiance  toward  the  Vault  of  Heaven. 

Par  ad.  Loft ,  B.  I. 

The  Signs  of  Battel,  befides  the  ClaJJicum,  were  either  a  Flag, 
or  Standard,  erefted  for  that  purpofe,  which  Plutarch ,  in  Two 
leveral  places,  calls  a  Purple  Robe ;  or  more  properly  fomeWord 


(a)  Vid,  A,  Cell.  Nott,  Attic,  lib. I.  cap,  u. 

o 


or 
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or  Sentence  communicated  by  the  General  to  the  Chief  Officers, 
and  by  them  to  the  whole  Army.  This  commonly  contain’d 
fome  good  Omen  ;  as,  Felicitas ,  Libertas ,  Victoria,  Far  tun* 
(Safaris ,  and  the  like ;  or  elfe  the  Name  of  fome  Deity,  as 
Julius  Ccefar  us’d  Venus  Genetrix  ;  and  Auguflus r  Apollo.  The 
old  Feftra  put  to  this  Ufe,.  feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  Tally, 
deliver’d  to  every  Soldier  to  diftinguilh  him  trom  the  Enemy , 
and  perhaps  on  that  they  us’d  to  infcribe  fome  particular  Word,, 
or  Sentence,  which  afterwards  they  made  ufe  of  without  the 

Tally.  . 

One  meat  Encouragement  which  the  Soldiers  receiv  d  in 

their  Entrance  on  any  Adventure,  was  from  the  Harangue  of 
the  General ;  who  upon  the  undertaking  an  Enterprize,  had 
a  Throne  ereaed  with  Green  Turf,  furrounded  with  the  Fa- 
fees  Enfigns,  and  other  Military  Ornaments  ;  from  whence  he 
addrefs’d  himfelf  to  the  Army,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  noble 
Atchievements  of  their  Anceftors,  told  them  their  own  Strength* 
and  explain’d  to  them  the  Order  and  Force  of  the  Enemy ; 
railing  their  Hopes  with  the  glorious  Rewards  of  Honour  and 
Vi&ory,  and  diffipating  their  Fears  by  all  the  Arguments  that 
a  natural  Courage  and  Eloquence  could  fuggeft :  This  was 
term’d  Allocutio..  Which  Cuftom,  tho?  now.  laid  afide  as  anti¬ 
quated  and  ufelefs,  yet  is  highly  commended  in  the  ancient  Dif- 
cipline,  and  without  doubt  has  been  often  the  Caufe  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  Succelfes,  and  the  means  of  ftifling  Sedition,  hindrfng: 
ralh  Action,  and  preventing  many  unfortunate  Diforders  in  the 
Field. 


CHAP.  XU. 

effig  Form  and  Di-vijion  of  the  Ro  man  Camp-' 

HE  Romans  were  more  exad  in  nothing  than  in  forming 
-  their  Camp;  and  Two  very  great  Commanders,  Phihp  of 
Maeedon.  and  King  Pyrrhus ,  upon  view  of  their  admirable 
Order  and, Contrivance  herein,  are  reported  to  have  exprefsd 
the  sxeateft  Admiration  imaginable  of  the  Roman  Art,  and  to- 
ivave  thought  them  more  than  Barbarians,  as  the  Grecians  term  ct 
ail  People  befides  themfelves. 
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Before  we  take  a  particular  Profped  of  the  Camp,  we  had  beft 
diftinguifh  between  the  Cafira  ALfiiva,  and  Cafira  Hiberna  : 
The  former  were  fometimes  light  and  moveable,  fo  that  they 
might  be  fet  up  of  took  down  in  a  Night,  and  then  they  called 
them  limply  Cafira.  At  other  times,  when  they  delign’d  to 
continue  long  in  their  Encampments,  they  took  more  pains  to 
fortify  and  regulate  them,  for  the  Convenience  and  Defence  of 
their  Men ;  and  then  they  term’d  them  Cafira  Stativa. 

As  for  the  Hiberna ,  or  Winter-Quarters,  they  were  com¬ 
monly  taken  up  jri  fome  City  or  Town,  or  elfe  fo  built  and 
contriv’d  as  to  make  almoft  a  Town  of  themfelves.  And  hence 
the  Antiquarians  obferve,  That  the  Modern  Towns,  whofe 
Names  end  in  cefier,  were  originally  thefe  Cafira  Hiberna  of  the 
Romans. 

The  Figure  of  the  Roman  Camp  was  Four-fquare,  divided 
into  Two  chief  Partitions,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  In  the 
Upper  Partition,  were  the  Pavilion  of  the  General,  and  the 
Lodgments  of  the  chief  Officers  :  In  the  Lower,  were  difpos’d 
the  Tents  of  -the  common  Soldiers,  Horle  and  Foot. 

The  General’s  Apartment,  which  they  call’d  P'ratorium  (be- 
caufe  the  ancient  Latines  ftyl’d  all  their  Commanders  P  restores  J 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  round  Figure :  The  chief  Parts  of  it 
were  the  ‘Tribunal ,  or  General’s  Pavilion ;  the  Augur  ale  fet 
alide  for  Prayers,  Sacrifices,  and  other  Religious  Ufes ;  the 
Apartments  of  the  young  Noblemen,  who  came  under  the  Care 
of  the  General,  to  inform  themfelves  in  the  Nature  of  the  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  gain  fome  Experience  in  Military  Affairs  :  Thefe 
Gentlemen  had  the  honourable  Title  of  Imperatores  Contubernales. 

On  the  Right-fide  of  the  Pratorium  Hood  the  Qucefionum  affign’d 
to  the  Quafior ,  or  T reafurer  of  the  Army  ;  and  hard  by  the  Forum , 
ferving  not  only  for  the  Sale  of  Commodities,  but  alfo  for  the 
meeting  of  Councils,  and  giving  Audience  to  Ambaffadors : 
This  is  fometimes  call’d  Quintana. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Prcetorium  were  lodg’d  the  Legati ; 
or  Lieutenant-Generals:  And  below  the  Prcetorium ,  the  ‘Tri¬ 
bunes  took  up  their  Quarters  by  Six  and  Six,  oppofite  to 
their  proper  Legions,  to  the  end  they  might  the  better  govern 
and  infpea  them. 

The  Prcefedi  of  the  Foreign  Troops  were  lodg’d  at  the 
fides  of  the  Tribunes ,  over-againft  their  refpedtive  Wings  :  Be- 
hind  thefe  were  the  Lodgments  of  the  Evocati ,  and  then  thole 
of  the  Extraordinarii  and  Able&i  e quite s ,  which  concluded  the 
higher  part  of  the  Camp. 

O  a  Between 
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Between  the  Two  Partitions  was  included  a  Spot  of  Ground 
about  an  Hundred  Foot  in  length,  which  they  call’d  Principia, 
where  the  Altars  and  Statues  of  the  Gods,  and  (perhaps)  the 
chief  Enfigns  were  fix’d  all  together. 

The  middle  of  the  lower  Partition,  as  the  mod  Honourable 
Place,  was  afllgn’d  to  the  Rontnw  Horfe  \  and  next  to  them 
were  quarter’d  the  ‘Triarii ,  then  the  Prineipes  ; .  clofe  by  them 
the  Haflati ;  afterwards  the  Foreign  Horfe,  and  in  the  laft  place 

the  Foreign  Foot.  _  ,  ,  _ 

But  the  Form  andDimenfions  of  the  Camp,  cant  be  lowell 
defcrib’d  any  other  Way  as  in  a  Table,  where  they  are  expos  dto 
View.  However  we  may  remark  T wo  great  Pieces  of  Policy  in 
the  Way  of  difpofing  the  Confederate  Forces:  For  in  the  firft 
Place,  they  divided  the  whole  Body  of  Foreigners,  placing  part 
in  the  higheft  Partition  of  the  Camp,  and  part  in  the  lower ; 
and  then  the  Matter  was  order’d  fo,  that  they  Ihould  be  fpread 
in  thin  Ranks  round  the  Troops  of  the  State  :  So  that  the  latter, 
poffeffing  the  middle  fpace,  remain’d  firm  and  folid,  while  the 
others  were  Mailers  of  very  little  Strength,  being  feparated  fo  vaft 
a  diftance  from  one  another,  and  lying  juft  on  the  Skirts  of  the 

The  P^omans  fortified  their  Camp  with  a  Ditch  and  Parapet, 
which  they  term’d  Fojjfa  and  Vallum :  In  the  laft,  fbme  diftinguifh 
Two  Parts,  the  Agger  and  the  Sudes.  The  Agger  was  no 
more  than  the  Earth  call  up  to  form  the  j/allum  ;  and  the 
Sudes  were  a  fort  of  wooden  Stakes  to  fecure  and  ftrengthen 
it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Duties ,  Works ,  and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers. 

THE  Duties  and  Works  of  the  Soldiers  confifted  cheifly  in 
their  Watches  and  Guards,  and  their  diligence  in  calling 
up  Intrenchments  and  Ramparts,  and  fuch  other  laborious 
Services. 

The  Watches  and  Guards  were  divided  into  the  Excnbtce, 
and  the  Eigilice  :  The  firft  kept  by  Day,  and  the  other  by 
Night. 

As 
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As  to  the  Excubia ,  they  were  kept  either  in  the  Camp,  or  at 
the  Gates  and  Intrenchments.  For  the  former  there  was  allow’d 
a  whole  Manipulus  to  attend  before  the  Prxtorlum  ;  and  Four 
Soldiers  to  theTentof  every  7 Yibune. 

The  Triarii ,  as  the  molt  honourable  Order,  were  excus’d 
from  the  ordinary  Watches,  yet  being  plac’d  exa&ly  oppoiite  to  the 
Equites ,  they  were  oblig’d  to  have  an  Eye  over  their  Horfes. 

The  Excubice ,  at  the  Gates  of  the  Camp,  and  at  the  Intrench¬ 
ments  they  properly  call’d  Stationes.  There  feem  to  have  been 
affign’d  one  Company  of  Foot  and  one  Troop  of  Horfe  to  each 
of  the  Four  Gates  every  Day.  And  ’twas  a  moft  unpardonable 
Crime  to  defert  their  Poll,  or  to  abandon  their  Corps  of  Guards. 
The  excellency  of  the  Roman  Difcipline  in  this  particular,  has 
appear’d  on  many  Occafions  to  their  great  Honour,  and  to  the 
Benefit  of  their  Affairs,  To  give  one  Inftance  :  At  the  Siege  of 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  in  the  firft  Punick  War,  when  the  Roman 
Guards  had  difpers’d  themfelves  abroad  a  little  farther  than  they 
ought  into  the  Fields  for  Forage  \  and  the  Carthaginians ,  laying 
hold  on  the  Opportunity,  made  a  vigorous  Sally  from  the  Town, 
and  in  all  Probability  would  have  forc’d  the  Camp  ;  the  Soldiers, 
who  had  carelefly  negle&ed  their  Duty,  being  fenfible  of  the  ex- 
tream  Penalty  they  had  incurr’d,  refolv’d  to  repair  the  Fault  by 
fome  remarkable  Behaviour  ;  and  accordingly  rallying  together, 
they  not  only  fuftain’d  the  Shock  of  the  Enemy,  to  whom  they 
were  far  inferiour  in  Number,  but  in  the  End  made  fo  great  a 
Slaughter  among  them,  as  compell’d  them  to  retreat  to  their 
Works,  when  they  had  well-nigh  forc’d  th z  Roman  Lines  (a). 

The  Night-guards  affign’d  to  the  General  and  Tribunes,  were 
of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  in  the  Day.  But  the  proper  Figiles 
were  Four  in  every  Manipulus ,  keeping  Guard  Three  Hours, 
and  then  reliev’d  by  Four  others :  So  that  there  were  Four  Sets 
in  a  Night,  according  to  the  Four  Watches,  which  took  their 
Name  from  this  Cuftom. 

The  Way  of  fetting  this  nightly  Guard,  was.  by  a  Tally  or 
Tejfera ,  with  a  particular  Infcription  given  from  one  Centurion 
to  another  quite  through  the  Army,  till  it  came  again  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  who  at  firft  deliver’d  it.  Upon  the  Receipt  of  this,  the 
Guard  was  immediately  fet.  The  Perfon  deputed  to  carry  the 
Tejfera  from  the  Tribunes  to  the  Centurions  was  caW&TeJferarius. 


(a)  Vide  Poljb.  lib,  i. 
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Butbecaufe  this  was  not  a  fufficient  Regulation  of  the  Bufi- 
nefs,  they,  had  the  Ctr  emtio  Vigilum,  or  a  viiiting  the  Watch, 
perform’d  commonly  about  Four  times  in  the  Night,  by  feme 
oftheHorfe.  Upon  Extraordinary  Occafions,  the  Tribunes 
and  Lieutenant-Generals,  and  fometimes  the  General  himfelf, 
made  thefe  Circuits  in  Perfon,  and  took,  a  ttri<£t  View  of  the 

Watch  in  every  Part  of  the  Camp. 

'Livy  (a),  when  he  takes  an  Qccafion  to  compare  the  Mace¬ 
donian  with  the  Roman  Soldiers,  gives  the  latter  particularly  the 
Preference,  for  their  unwearied  Labour  and  Patience  in  carrying 
on  their  Works.  And  that  this  was  no  mean  Encomium,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Chafafter  Polybius  (b)  has  bellow’d  on  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  that  fcarce  any  People  endur’d  Hardships  better,  or 
were  more  patient  of  Labour  ;  whether  in  their  r  oitifjcations 
or  Encampments,  or  in  any  other  painful  and  hardy  Employ¬ 
ment  incident  to  the  Life  of  a  Soldier.  There  is  no  Way  of 
fhewing  the  Excellency  of  the  Romans  in  this  Affair,  but  by 
giving  fome  remarkable  Inftances  of  the  Military  Works ;  and 
we  may  be  fatisfied  with  an  Account  of  fome  of  them,  which 
pecur  under  the  Condudt  of  Julius  Cafar. 

When  he  befieg’d  a  Town  of  the  Atuaticz  in  Gallia,  he  be¬ 
girt  it  with  a  Rampart  Twelve  Foot  high,  and  as  many  broad ; 
itrengthening  it  with  a  vaft  Number  of  wooden  Forts  ;  the 
whole  compafs  Included  Fifteen  Miles  :  And  all  this  he  finifh  d 
with  fuch  wonderful  Expedition,  that  the  Enemy  were  oblig’d 
to  confefs,  they  thought  the  Romans  were  affifled  in  thefe  At¬ 
tempts  by  fome  fupernatural  or  Divine  Power  (c). 

At  another  Time,  in  an  Expedition  again!!  the  Hehetii  in  the 
fame  Country,  with  the  Affiflance  only  of  one.  Legion,  and 
fome  Provincial  Soldiers,  he  rais’d  a  Wall  Nineteen  Miles 
long,  and  Sixteen  Foot  high,  with  a  Ditch  proportionable  to 
defend  it  ( d ). 

More  remarkable  than  either  of  thefe  were  hts  Fortifications 
before  Alejia ,  or  Alexia  in  Burgundy ,  deferib’d  by.  himfelf  at 
large  in  his  feventh  Book  ;  by  which  he  prote&ed  his  Army  a- 
gainft  Fourfcore  Thoufand  Men  that  were  in  the  Town;  and 
Two  Hundred  and  Forty  Thoufand  Foot,  and  Eight  Thoufand 
Horfe  that  were  arriv’d  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Enemy  (<?). 

But  his  moft  wonderful  Performance  of  this  Nature,  were  the 
Works  with  which  he  flrnt  up  Pom  fey  and  his  Army  in  Dyrrachi- 


fa)  L.  9-  (h)  L»  9a 

Sell  Qall.  (e)  lb.  h  7. 


(c)  C&far.  de  Bell.  Gall 1.  2.  c.  8.  (d)  Idem. 
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um,  reaching  from  Sea  to  Sea;  which  are  thus  elegantly  deferib’d 
by  Lucan ,  Lib..  6,, 

Fran  glint  ur  mantes,  planumque  per  ardua  C  sc  far 
Ducit  opus  :  pandit  fojjds,  turritaque  fiummis 
Difponit  Caftella  jugis ,  magnoque  recefiu 
Amplexus  fines,  J alius,  nem&rofaque  tefquay 
Et  filvas,  vajldque  feras  indagine  clasfdit  : 

Non  defiant  camps,  non  defiant  pabula  Magno ; 

Caftraque  Cafaree  circumdatus  aggere  mutat ,  &C. 

Vail  Cliffs  beat  down,  no  more  o’er-look  the  Main, 

And  levell’d  Mountains  farm  a  wondrous  Plain  : 
Unbounded  Trenches  with  high  Fo,rts  fecure 
The  ftately  Works,  and  fcorn  a  Rival  Power. 

Woods,  Forefts,  Parks,  in  endlefs  Circuits  join'd. 

With  ftrange  Enclofures  cheat  the  Savage  kind,. 

Still  Pompey’s  Foragers  fecure  may  range ; 

Still  he  his  Camp,  without  confinement,  change. 

The  Exercifes  of  their  Body  were,  Walking,  Running, 
Leaping,  Vaulting,  and  Swimming.  The  firft  was  very  fer- 
viceable  upon  account  of  tedious  Marches,  which  were  fome.- 
times  of  Neceffity  to  be  undertaken ;  the  next  to  make  them 
give  a  more  violent  Charge  on  the  Enemy;  and  the  Two 
laft  for  climbing  the  Ramparts  and  paffing  the  Ditches.  The 
Vaulting  belong’d  properly  to  the  Cavalry,  and  is  ffill  own’d  as 
ufeful  as  ever. 

The  Exercifes  of  their  Arms  Lipfius  divides  into  P alarm 
and  Armatura. 

The  Exercitia  ad  Palum ,  or  Palaria,  were  perform’d  in 
this  manner  :  They  £bt  up  a  great  Poft  about  Six  Foot  high, 
fuitable  to  the  Stature  of  a  Man ;  and  this  the  Soldiers  were 
wont  to  affail  with  all  Inftruments  of  War,  as  if  it  were  indeed 
a  real  Enemy ;  learning  upon  this,  by  the  Affifiance  of  the  Cam- 
ptdottores ,  how  to  place  their  Blows  a-right.  Juvenal  brings  in 
the  very  Women  affecting  this  Exercife  : 

—  V d  quts  non  vidit  vainer  a  Pali 
Quern  cqvat  ajfidiiis  fudibsis,  ficutoque  lacejfit  ?  Sat.  6. 

0  4  Who 
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Who  has  not  feen  them,  when  without  a  Blulh,  7 

Againft  the  Poft  their  Wicker-Shields  they  cruOi,  > 

Flourilh  the  Sword,  and  at  the  Plaftron  pufli  ?  3 

[Mr.  Dry  den, 

Armatura  confifted  chiefly  in  the  Exercifes  perform’d  with  all 
manner  of  miffive  Weapons ;  as  throwing  of  the  Spear  or  Jave¬ 
lin  footing  of  Arrows,  and  the  like  ;  in  which  the  Tyrones ,  or 
new  lifted  Men,  were  train’d  with  great  Care,  and  with  the  ft> 
vereftDifcipline:  Juvenal  may  perhaps  allude  to  this  Cuftom  in 
his  fifth  Satyr : 

Tu  [cable  frueris  mail ,  quod  in  agger e  rodit 
Out  tegitur  p  arena  &  galea,  metuenfque  flage  lit 
Difcit  al>  hirfuto  jaculum  torquere  Capello. 

To  you  fuch  fcabb’d  harfh  Fruit  is  given,  as  raw 
Young  Soldiers  at  their  Exercifings  gnaw, 

Who  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  Dart, 

And  under  Rods  of  rough  Centurions  fmart. 

[Mr.  Dryden. 

Nor  did  the  common  Soldiers  only  pra&ife  thefe  Feats,  but  the 
Commanders  themfelves  often  fet  them  an  Example  of  Induftiy, 
and  were  very  eminent  for  their  Dexterity  in  Performances  ol  this 
Nature.  Thus  the  famous  Scipio  is  defcrib’d  by  Silius  Italicus : 


Jpfe  inter  medios  venture  ingentia  laudis 
Signa  dabat,  vibrare  fudem,  tranfmittere  faltu 
Mur  ales  fojfas,  undofum  fr  anger  e  nando 
Indutus  thoraca  vadum,  fpefiacula  tantce 
Ante  acies  virtutis  erant ;  [cepe  alite  planta 
Ilia  perfojfum,  cf  campi  per  aperta  volantem 
Jp[e  pedes  prxvertit  equum  :  fape  arduus  idem 
Caftrorum  Jpatium  bf  faxo  tranfinifit  &  hafta. 


Lib.  8. 


Among  the  reft  the  noble  Chief  came  forth, 

And  fhew’d  glad  Omens  of  his  future  Worth. 
High  o’er  his  Head,  admir’d  by  all  the  Brave, 

He  hrandi  fil’d  in  the  Air  his  threatning  Staff; 

Or  leap’d  the  Ditch,  or  fwam  the  fpacious  Moat, 
Heavy  with  Arms,  and  his  embroyder’d  Coat. 
Now  fiery  Steeds,  tho’  fpurr’d  with  Fury  on, 

On  Foot  he  challeng’d,  and  on  Foot  out-run, 


While 
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While  crofs  the  Plain  he  Shap’d  his  airy  Courfe, 

Flew  to  the  Goal,  and  fham’d  the  generous  Horfe. 

Now  pond’rous  Stones,  well  pois’d,  with  both  his  Hands 
Above  the  wond’ring  Crowd  unmov’d  he  fends ; 

Now  crofs  the  Camp  aims  his  long  Afhen  Spear, 

Which  o’er  Ten  Thoufand  Heads  flies  finging  thro’  the  Air. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  fhort  View  of  the  chief  Duties,  Works 
and  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiers ;  but  we  mult  not  forget  their  con¬ 
stant  Labour  and  Trouble  of  carrying  their  Baggage  on  their 
Shoulders  in  a  March ;  this  was  commcinly  fo  heavy  a  Burden^ 
and  fo  extreamly  tirefom,  that Virgil  calls  it  rnjujlusfafcis.  Georg.  3. 

Non  fecus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanm  in  at  mis 
Injufto  fub  fafce  warn  dum  carpit,  &  ante 
Hofli  exfpedatum  pofitis  fiat  in-  or  dine  cajlris. 

Thus  under  heavy  Arms  the  Youth  of  Rome 
Their  long  laborious  Marches  overcome; 

Bending  with  unjuft  Loads  they  .chearly  go, 

And  pitch  their  fuddain  Camp  before  the  Foe. 


[Mr.  Dry  den. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Soldiers  Pay. 


TH  E  Roman  Pay  confifted  of  Three  Parts ;  Money,  Corn, 
and  Cloaths. 

As  to  the  Money,  ’tis  very  certain  that  for  above  Three 
Hundred  Years  together  the  Army  ferv’d  gratis ,  and  at  their 
own  Charge ;  and  when  afterwards  a  certain  Pay  came  to  be 
eftablifh’d,  it  was  no  more  than  two  Oboli  a  Day  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Foot ;  and  to  the  inferiour  Officers,  and  the  Centurious 
Four  Oboli ;  to  the  Horfe  a  Drachma  apiece.  ’Tis  probable, 
that  the  ‘Tribunes  receiv’d  what  was  counted  very  considerable 
(tho’  Polybius  is  Silent  in  this  matter) .  lince  in  feveral  Authors, 
we  find  a  large  Salary  exprefs’d  by  a  Metaphor  taken  from  a  Tri¬ 
bune's  Stipend  :  Thus  Juvenal  particularly : 


—Alter 
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Alter  enim ,  quantum  in  Legione  Tribune 

Atcipiunt,  donat  Calvinte  vel  Catienas.  Sat.  3. 

For  t’other  wealthy  Rogue  can  throw  away 

Upon  a  (Ingle  Girl  a  Tribune’’ %  Fay. 

Yet  Lipfius  hasconje&ur’d,  from  very  good  Authority,  that 
it  could  not  be  more  than  Four  times  the  ordinary  Stipend,  ora 
Drachma  and  Two  Oboli. 

And  thefe  were  all  fuch  mean  Confiderations,  that  Livy  had 
very  good  Reafon  for  his  Remark  :  Nulla  unquam  Refpublica 
fuit  in  quam  tam  ferae  avaritia  luxuriaque  immigraverint ,  ncc 
abi  tantus  ac  tam  diu  paupertati  ac  parcimonice  honos  fuit  (a). 
Never  was  there  any  State  or  Kingdom  in  which  Avarice  and 
Luxury  fo  late  gain’d  a  Head,  or  where  honejl  Poverty  and  Fru¬ 
gality  continu’d  longer  in  EJleem  and  teener ati on. 

Julius  Cafar  was  the  fir  ft  that  made  any  confiderable  Alte¬ 
ration  in  this  Affair ;  who,  as  Suetonius  affirms,  doubled  the 
Legionary  Pay  for  ever. 

Auguftus  fettled  a  new  Stipend  rais’d  to  Ten  AJfes  a  Day ;  and 
the  following  Emperors  made  fuch  large  Additions,  that  in  theTime 
of  Domitian,  the  ordinary  Stipend  wasT  wenty  Five  AJf ?s per  Diem. 

The  Officers  whom  they  receiv’d  the  Money  from,  were  the 
Quajlors  ;  or  rather  the  Tribuni  TErarii,  who  wereadiftindt  So¬ 
ciety  from  the  former,  and  who  (as  JToJfius  (b)  has  fettled  the 
Point)  were  commiflion’d  to  take  up  Money  of  the  Quceflors  to 
pay  off  the  Army.  But  it  is  probable,  that  being  many  in  Num¬ 
ber,  as  they  are  conftantly  reprefented  in  Hiftory,  they  had  fome 
other  Bufinefs  befides  this  given  them  in  charge.  Calvin  the  Ci¬ 
vilian  fays,  That  they  had  the  fupervifal  of  all  the  Money  coin’d 
in  the  City,  as  the  Quajlors  took  care  of  the  Taxes  coming  in 
from  the  Provinces  ( c ). 

Befides  the  Pay  receiv’d  in  Money,  we  read  of  Corn  and 
Cloaths  often  given  to  the  Soldiers  :  But  Polybius  allures  <us, 
That  the  Quajlor  always  fubftradied  fome  part  of  their  Pay  on 
that  Account:  And  Plutarch,  among  the  popular  Laws  of  C. 
Gracchus,  makes  him  the  Author  of  one,  ordaining,  That  the 
Soldiers  (hou’d  be  cloath’d  at  the  Expence  of  the  Satte^  without 
the  leaft  Diminution  of  their  Stipend:  The  Wheat  allow’d  to 
the  Foot  was  every  Man  Four  Modii  a  Month;  to  the  Horfe 
Two  Modii,  and  Seven  of  Barley. _ 

(*)  Im.  1.  x.  (b)  In  Eiym.  Lin .  Lot.  in  Ve.Trib .  (c)  Cab,  Jur.  in 
Vc.  Trib  JErarii. 

If 
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It  was  common  for  the  Soldiers,  efpecially  in  the  Time  of  the 
ftridl  Difoipline,  to  prepare  their  Corn  themfelves  for  their  own 
Ufe;  and  therefore  fome  carried  Hand-mills' about  with  them,  to 
grind  it  with ;  others  pounded  it  with  Stones ;  and  this  haftily  bak’d 
upon  the  Coals,  very  oftenfurnilh’d  them  with  a  Meal, which  they 
made  upon  Tables  of  Turf,  with  no  other  Drink  than  bare  Water, 
or  what  they  call’d  Pofca ,  Water  iharpen’d  with  a  Mixture  of 
Vinegar. 


CHAP.  XV. 


0/  /fe  Military  Punishments. 

THE  Punifhments  us’d  in  the  Camp,  were  fuch  as  reach’d  ei¬ 
ther  the  Offenders  Bodies,  Credit,  or  Goods.  The  Corporal 
Punifhments  were  ufually  beating  with  the  "Vites,  or  Rods,  or 
baftinading  with  the  Fufies :  The  laft,  tho’  already  reckon’d  up 
among  the  Civil  Punilhments  which  did  not  touch  the  Life  of  the 
Malefe^or ;  yet  in  the  Camp  it  was  for  the  molt  part  Capital, 
and  was  perform’d  after  this  manner.  The  conv idled  Perfon  be¬ 
ing  brought  before  th zTribune,  was  by  him  gently  ftruck  over  the 
Shoulders  with  a  Staff:  'After  this,  the  Criminal  had  Liberty  to 
ran,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  had  Liberty  to 
kill  him  if  they  could  : .  So  that  being  perfecuted  with  Swords, 
Darts,  Stones,  and  all  manner  of  Weapons  on  every  hand,  he 
was  prefently  difpatch’d.  This  Penalty  was  incurr’d,  by  Healing 
any  thing  out  of  the  Camp ;  by  giving  falfe  Evidence ;  by  abandon¬ 
ing  their  Poll  in  a  Battle ;  by  pretending  falfely  to  have  done  fome 
great  Exploit,  out  of  hopes  of  a  Reward  ;  by  fighting  without 
the  General’s  Order;  by  loling  their  Weapons ;  or  by  aggravating 
a  Mifdeameanour  lefs  than  either  of  thefe,  in  repeating  it  Three 
times. 

If  a  great  Number  had  offended,  as  in  running  from  their 
Colours,  mutinying,  'or  other  general  Crimes,  the  common 
Way  of  proceeding  to  Juftice  was  by  Decimation ,  or  putting 
all  the  Criminals  Names  together  in  a  Shield  orVelfel,  and 
drawing  them  out  by  Lot;  every  Tenth  Man  being  to  die 
without  Reprieve,  commonly  in  the  manner  juft  now  de- 
ferib’d  ;  fo  that  by  this  means,  tho’  all  were  not  alike  fen- 
fible  of  the  Punilhments ;  yet  all  were  frighted  into  Obedi¬ 
ence.  In  later  Authors,  we  meet  fometimes  with  Vicefimatio , 
and  Centefimatio ,  which  Words  fufficiently  explain  themfelves. 

The 
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The  Punifhments  which  reach’d  no  farther  than  their  Credit, 
by  expofing  them  to  publick  Shame,  were  fuch  as  thefe  :  Degra¬ 
ding  them  from  a  higher  Station  to  a  lower ;  giving  them  a  fet 
Quantity  of  Barley  in  dead  of  Wheat ;  ungirding  them,  and  taking 
away  their  Belt ;  making  them  Hand  all  Supper  time,  while  the 
reft  lat  down;  and  fuch  other  little  Marks  of  Difgrace. 

Befides  thefe,  Agellius  has  recorded  a  very  Angular  Punifliment 
by  letting  the  Delinquent  Blood.  His  Judgment  concerning  the 
Original  of  this  Cuftom,  is  to  this  purpofe :  He  fancies,  that  in 
elder  Times,  this  us’d  to  be  prefcrib’d  to  the  drowfy  andfluggilh 
Soldiers,  rather  as  a  Medicinal  Remedy  than  a  Punifliment ;  and 
that  in  after  Ages  it  might  have  been  applied  in  moft  other  Faults, 
upon  this  Confideration,  That  all  thofe  who  did  not  obferve  the 
Rules  of  their  Difcipline,  were  to  be  look’d  upon  as  ftupid  or 
Mad ;  and  for  Perfons  in  thofe  Conditions,  Blood-letting  is 
commonly  fuccefsful  (ft).  But  becaufe  this  Rcafon  is  hardly  la- 
tisfa&ory,  the  great  Critick  Muretus  has  oblig’d  us  with  another, 
believing  ’the  Defign  of  this  Cuftom  to  have  been,  That  thofe 
mean-fpirited  Wretches  might  lofe  that  Blood  with  Shame  and 
Difgrace,  which  they  dar’d  not  fpend  nobly  and  honourably  in  the 
Service  of  their  Country  ( b ). 

As  for  the  Punifhments  relating  to  their  Goods  and  Money, 
the  Tribunes  might  for  feveral  Faults  impofe  a  Fine  on  the  De¬ 
linquents,  and  force  them  to  give  a  Pledge,  in  cafe  they  could 
not  pay.  Sometimes  too  they  ftop’d  the  Stipend  ;  whence  they 
were  call’d,  by  Way  of  reproach,  JEre  diruti. 


(a)  Jgel.  1.  io.  c.  8.  (t)  Muret.  Variar,  Lett.  1.  13.  c.  zo. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Of  the  Military  Re wa rds. 

BU  T  the  F-ncouragements  of  Valour  and  Induftry  were  much 
more  confiderable,  than  the  Proceedings  againft  the  contrary 
Vice.  The  moft  confiderable  (not  to  fpeak  of  the  Promotion 
from  one  Station  to  another,  nor  of  the  Occafional  Donatives  in 
Money,  diftinguifh’d  by  this  Name  from  the  Largeffes  bellow’d 
on  the  common  People,  and  term’d  Congiaria,)  were  firft  the 
dona  Imperatoria ,  fuch  as 

The  Hafta  para,  a  fine  Spear  of  Wood  without  any  Iron  on  it ; 
fuch  an  one  as  Virgil  has  given  Sylviu  /in  the  Sixth  of  th  sJEnetds  : 

Ille,  vides  ?  purd  juvenis  qui  nititur  hafta. 
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This  Prefent  was  ufually  beftow’d  on  him,  who  in  fome  little 
Skirmilh  had  kill’d  an  Enemy,  engaging  him  Hand  to  Hand. 
They  were  reckon’d  very  Honourable  Gifts,  and  the  Gods  are 
commonly  reprefented  with  fuch  Spears,  on  the  old  Goins. 
Mr  Walker  derives  hence  theCuftom  of  our  great  Court  Officers 
carrying  White  Rods  or  Staves,  as  Enfigns  of  their  Places. 

The  Armilla,  a  fort  of  Bracelets,  given  upon  account  of  fome 
eminent  Service,  only  to  fuch  as  were  born  Romans. 

The  Torques ,  Golden  and  Silver  Collars,  wreathed  with  cu¬ 
rious  Art  and  Beauty.  Pliny  attributes  the  Golden  Collars  to  the 
Auxiliaries,  and  the  Silver  to  the  Roman  Soldiers ;  but  this  is 

fuppos’d  to  be  aMiftake.  .  .  , 

The  Phalerce ,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  Suit  of  rich  1  rap- 
pings  for  a  Horfe  ;  but  becaufe  we  find  them  bellow’d  on  the 
Foot  as  well  as  the  Cavalry,  we  may  rather  fupgofe  them  to  have 
been  golden  Chains  of  like  nature  with  the  Torques ,  only  that 
they  feern  to  have  hung  down  to  the  Breaft ,  whereas  the  other 
went  only  round  the  Neck.  The  Hopes  of  tnefe  Two  laft  are 
particularly  urg’d,  among  the  Advantages  of  a  Military  Life,  by 
'Juvenal ,  Sat.  16. 

Ut  lati  p  haler  is  omnes ,  CS3  torquibus  omnes. 

The  Vexilla,  a  fort  of  Banners  of  different  Colours,  worked 
in  Silk,  or  other  curious  Materials,  fuch  as  Auguftus beftow’d  on 
Axrippa,  after  he  had  won  the  Sea-fight  at  Actium . 

Next  to  thefe  were  the  feveral  Coronets,  receiv  d  on  various 

Corona  Civica ,  given  to  any  Soldier  that  had  lav  d  the^Life  of 
a  Roman  Citizen  in  an  Engagement.  This  was  reckon’d  more 
honourable  than  any  other  Crown,  tho’  compos’d  of  no  better  Ma¬ 
terials  than  Oaken  Boughs.  Virgil  calls  it  Civilis  Quercus ,  Jtn.  6. 

Atque  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  Quercu. 

Plutarch  has  guefs’d  very  happily  at  the  Reafon  why  the 
Branches  of  this  Tree  fliould  be  made  ufe  of  before  all  o- 
thers.  For  the  Oaken  Wreath,  fays  he,  being  otherwife  Sa- 
cred  to  Jupiter ,  the  great  Guardian  of  their  City  ,  they 
might  therefore  think  it  the  mod  proper  Ornament  tor  him 
who  had  preferv’d  a  Citizen.  Betides,  the  Oak  may^  very 
well  claim  the  Preference  in  this  Cafe ;  becaufe  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Times  that  Tree  alone  was  thought  almoft  fufficient  for 
the  preferving  of  Man’s  Life  :  Its  Acorns  were  the  principal 

Diet  of  the  old  Mortals,  and  the  Honey  which  was  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  found  there ,  prefented  them  with  a  very  pleafant 
Liquor  (a). 

It  was  a  particular  Honour  conferr’d  on  the  Perfons  who  had 
merited  this  Crown,  That  when  they  came  to  any  of  thePublick 
Show's,  the  whole  Company,  as  well  Senate  as  People*  lhould 
fignify  their  Refped,  by  riling  up  when  they  faw  them  enter ;  and 
that  they  fhould  take  their  Seat,  on  thele  Occafions  among  the 
Senators ;  being  alfo  excus’d  from  all  troublefom  Duties  and 
Services  in  their  own  Perfons,  and  procuring  the  fame  Immunity 
for  their  Father  and  Grandfather  by  his  fide  (b). 

Corona  Mur  alts  given  to  him  who  firft  fcal’d  the  Walls  of  a 
City  in  a  general  AlTault  ;  and  therefore  in  the  Shape  of  it  there 
was  fome  Allufion  made  to  the  Figure  of  a  Wall. 

Corona  Caftrenfis ,  or  Italians ,  the  Reward  of  him  who  had  firft 
forc’d  the  Enemies  Intrenchments. 

Corona  Navalis ,  bellow’d  on  fuch  as  had  fignahVd  their  Valour 
in  an  Engagement  at  Sea ;  being  fet  round  with  Figures  like  the 
Beaks  of  Ships. 

- Cut  belli  inftgne  fuperbum 

I T'empora  navali  fulgent  rojlrata  Corona .  Virg.  JEn.  8. 

Lipfius  fancies  the  Corona  Navalis ,  and  the  Rojlrata,  to  have 
been  two  diftimSt  Species,  tho’  they  are  generally  believ’d  to  be 
the  fame  kind  of  Crown. 

Corona  Objidionalis :  This  was  not  like  the  reft,  given  by  the 
General  to  the  Soldiers,  but  prefented  by  the  common  Con- 
fent  of  the  Soldiers  to  the  General,  when  he  had  deliver’d  the 
Romans  or  their  Allies  from  a  Siege.  It  was  compos’d  of  the 
Grafs  growing  in  the  befieged  Place. 

Corona  "triumph alts ,  made  with  Wreaths  of  Laurel,  and  pro¬ 
per  only  to  fuch  Generals  as  had  the  Honour  of  a  Triumph.  In 
After-ages  this  was  changed  for  Gold  *,  and  not 
*  Aurum  Coro -  reftrain’d  only  to  thofe  that  a&ually  Triumph’d, 
nartum.  but  prefented  on  feveral  other  Accounts,  as  com¬ 

monly  by,  the  Foreign  States  and  Provinces  to 
their  Patrons  and  Benefa&ors.  Several  of  the  other  Crowns  too 
are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gold  ;  as  the  Caftrenfis ,  the  Mural , 
and  the  Naval. 

Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with  the  Cor  once  aurece ,  often  bellow’d  on 
Soldiers  without  any  other  additional  Term.  And  Dion  Caffius 


(a)  Vide  flumreh.  in  Coriel m.  (b)  Vide  tiin.  Lib.  16.  Cap  4, 
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mentions  a  particular  fort  of  Coronet  made  of  Olive  Boughs, 
and  bellow’d  like  the  reft,  in  confideration  of  fome  fignal  Aa  of 
Valour. 

Lipfius  believes  thefe  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  Room  of  the 
Golden  Crowns,  after  they  were  laid  afide. 

The  moll  remarkable  Perfon  upon  Record  in  Hiftory,  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  great  Number  of  thefe  Rewards  was  one  C.  Siccius  (or 
Sicinius)  Dentatus  ;  who  had  receiv’d  in  the  Time  of  his  Military 
Service  Eight  Crowns  of  Gold;  Fourteen  Civic  Crowns,  Three 
Mural,  Eighty  three  Golden  Torques ,  Sixty  Golden  Armilla, 
Eighteen  Haft <e puree,  and  Seventy  five  P  haler#  (a). 

But  far  greater  Honours  were  conferr’d  on  the  Vi£torious  Ge¬ 
nerals,  fome  of  which  were  ufually  decreed  them  in  their  ab- 
fence ;  others  at  their  arrival  in  the  City. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  the  Salutatio  Imperatoris ,  and  the 
Supplicatio ;  of  the  latter  the  Ovation  and  the  Triumph . 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  no  more  than  the  faluting  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  with  the  Title  of  Imperator ,  upon  account  of 
any  remarkable  Succefs ;  which  Title  was  decreed  him  by  the 
Senate  at  Rome ,  after  it  had  been  given  him  by  the  joint  Accla¬ 
mations  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Camp. 

The  Supplicatio  was  a  folemn  Proceflion  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Gods  to  return  Thanks  for  any  Victory. 

After  the  obtaining  any  fuch  remarkable  Advantage,  the  General 
commonly  gave  the  Senate  an  Account  of  the  Ex¬ 
ploit  by  Letters  wreath’d  about  with  Laurel  *,  in  *  Liter  a  Lax- 
which, after  an  Account  of  his  Succefs,  hedefir’d  the  reata. 

Favour  of  ^Supplication,  or  Publick  Thankfgiving. 

This  being  granted  for  afet  Number  of  Days,  the  Senate  went 
in  a  folemn  manner  to  the  chief  Temples,  and  affifted  at  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  proper  to  the  Occasion ;  holding  a  Feaft  in  the  T empl.es  to 
the  Honour  of  the  refpedlive  Deities.  Hence  Servius  explains  that 
of  Virgil, 

- Simul  Divitm  Templis  indie  it  honorem  ;  i£n.  i„ 

as  alluding  to  a  folemn  Supplication . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  Body  of  the  Commonalty  kept 
Holy-day,  and  frequented  the  Religious  Aflemblies ;  giving 
Thanks  for  the  late  Succefs,  and  imploring  a  long  Continuance 
of  the  Divine  Favour  and  Affiftance. 

OSlavius  Cafar,  together  with  the  Confuls,  Hirtius  and  Panfay 
upon  their  railing  the  Siege  of  Mutina,  were  honour’d  with  a 

(a)  Vie'e  AgtU  lib.  2.  cap.  1 1.  Vakr.  Max,  See. 

Supplication 
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Supplication  Fifty  Days  long.  r 

At  laft  this  Ceremony  became  ridiculous ;  as  appears  from  the 
Supplications  decreed  Nero  for  the  Murder  of  his  Mother,  and  for 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  Poppea ,  of  which  we  read  in  Tacitus. 

The  Ovation  fome  fancy  to  have  deriv’d  its  Name  from  fliout- 
ing  Evion  !  to  Bacchus  ;  but  the  true  Original  is  Ovis,  the  Sheep 
which  was  ufually  offer’d  in  this  Proceffion,  as  an  Ox  in  the 
Triumph.  The  Show  generally  began  at  the  Albanian  Mountain, 
Whence  the  General,  with  his  Retinue,  made  his  Entry  into  the 
City:  He  went  on  Foot,  with  many  Flutes,  or  Pipes,  founding  in 
Confort  as  he  pafs’d  along,  wearing  a  Garland  of  Myrtle  as  a 
token  of  Peace,  with  an  Afpedt  rather  railing  Love  and  Refpedfc 
than  Fear.  Agellius  informs  us,  that  this  Honour  was  then  con- 
ferr’d  on  the  Vidor,  ' when  either  the  War  had  not  been  proclaim’d 
in  due  Method,  or  not  undertaken  againft  a  lawful  Enemy,  and 
on  a  juft  account ;  or  when  the  Enemy  Was  but  mean  and  incon- 
fiderable  (a.)  But  Plutarch  has  delivered  his  Judgment  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  :  He  believes  that  heretofore  the  difference  betwixt 
the  Ovation  and  the  T riumph ,  was  not  taken  from  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Atchievements,  but  from  the  manner  of  performing  them : 
For  they  who  having  fought  a  fet  Battle,  and  flain  a  great  number 
of  the  Enemy,  return’d  Vidors,  led  that  Martial  and  (as  it  were) 
cruel  Proceffion  of  the  Triumph.  But  thofe  who  without  force, 
by  Benevolence  and  civil  Behaviour,  had  done  the  Bufinefs,  and 
prevented  the  fhedding  of  Human  Blood  ;  to  thefe  Commanders 
Cuftom  gave  the  Honour  of  this  peaceable  Ovation.  For  a  Pipe 
is  the  Enfign,  or  Badge  of  Peace,  and  Myrtle  the  T ree  of  V wus, 
who  beyond  any  of  the  other  Deities,  has  an  extream  Averfion 
to  Violence  and  War  (£). 

But  whatever  other  Difference  there  lay  between  thefe  Two 
Solemnities,  we  are  allur’d  the  Triumph  was  much  the  more 
noble  and  fplendid  Proceffion.  None  were  capable  of  this  Ho¬ 
nour  but  Dictator,  Confuls,  or  Praetors ;  tho’  we  find  fome  Ex¬ 
amples  of  different  pra&ice  ;  as  particularly  in  Pompeythe  Great , 
who  had  a  Triumph  decreed  him  while  he  was  only  a  Roman 
Knight,  and  had  not  yet  reach’d  the  Senatorian  Age  (0- 

A  regular  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  one  of  thefe  Solemni¬ 
ties,  will  give  us  a  better  Knowledge  of  the  Matter,  than  a  larger 
Difquilition  about  the  feveral  Parts  and  Appendages  ,  that  be¬ 
long’d  to  it.  And  this  the  excellent  Plutarch  has  favour’d  us  with, 
in  his  Defcription  of  Paulus  Mmylius's  Triumph  after  the  taking 

(a)  Ned.  Att.  lib.  cap.  6.  (b)  flat. \n  Mar  cell.  (c)  PlatAnTomp^ 
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King  Perfcas  Prifoner,  and  putting  a  final  Period  fS  the  Mace- 
donum  Empire.  This  muft  be  own’d  to  be  the  moft  glorious 
Occafion  imaginable ;  and  therefore  we  may  expeft  the  molt 
compleat  Relation  that  can  poffibly  be  defir’d.  The  Ceremony 
then  of  JEmylius’s  Triumph,  was  perform’d  after  this  manner  : 

«  The  People  erected  Scaffolds  in  the  Forum ,  and  Ctrco's , 
«  and  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  City  where  they  cou’d  beftbe- 
“  hold  the  Pomp.  The  Spectators  were  clad  in  white  Gar- 
«  ments ;  all  the  Temples  were  open,  and  full  of  Garlands  and 
“  Perfumes ;  the  Ways  clear’d  and  cleans’d  by  a  great  many 
«  Officers  and  Tipdaffs,  that  drove  away  fuch  as  throng’d  the 
«  Paffage,  or  draggl’d  up  and  down.  This  T riumph  lafted  three 
<«  Days  :  On  the  fird,  which  was  fcarce  long  enough  for  the 
«  Sight,  was  to  be  feen  the  Statues,  Pictures  and  Images  of  an 
“  extraordinary  Bignefs,  which  were  taken  from  the  Enemy, 
“  drawn  upon  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Chariots .  On  the  fecond 
tc  was  carried,  in  a  great  many  Wains,  the  faired  and  the  riched 
u  Armour  of  the  Macedonians ,  both  of  Brafs  and  Steel ,  all 
«  newly  furbilh’d  and  glittering;  which  altho’  pil’d  up  with 
«  the  greated  Art  and  Order,  yet  feem’d  to  be  tumbl’d  on  Heaps 
«  carelelly  and  by  chance;  Helmets  were  thrown  on  Shields, 
«  Coats  of  Mail  upon  Greaves,  Cretian  Targets,  and  Thracian 
«  Bucklers  and  Quivers  of  Arrows  lay  huddled  among  the 
“  Horfes  Bitts ;  and  through  thefe  appear’d  the  Points  of  naked 
“  Swords,  intermix’d  with  long  Spears.  All  thefe  Arms  were 
u  ty’d  together  with  fuch  a  jud  Liberty,  that  they  knock  d  a- 
«  gaind  one  another  as  they  were  drawn  along,  and  made  a 
“  harffi  and  terrible  Noife  ;  fo  that  the  very  Spoils  of  the  con- 
u  quer’d  could  not  be  beheld  without  dread.  After  thefe  Wag- 
“  gons  loaden  with  Armour,  there  follow’d  T  hree  Thoufand 
“  Men,  who  carried  the  Silver  that  was  coin’d,  in  Seven  Hun- 
u  dred  and  Fifty  Veflels,  each  of  which  weigh’d  Three  Talents, 
11  and  was  carried  by  Four  Men.  Others  brought  Silver  Bowls, 
u  and  Goblets,  and  Cups,  all  difpos’d  in  fuch  Order  as  to  make 
“  the  bed  Show;  and  all  valuable, _as  well  for  their  Bigneis,  as 
“  the  Thicknefs  of  their  engraved  Work.  On  the  I  hira  Lay, 
early  in  the  Morning,  firlt  came  the  Trumpeters,  who  did 
11  not  found  as  they  were  wont,  in  a  Proceffion  or  folemn  Ln- 
u  try,  but  fuch  a  Charge  as  the  Romans  ufe  when  they  en- 
“  courage  their  Soldiers  to  fight.  Next  follow’d  young  Men 
“  girt  about  with  Girdles  curioufly  wrought,  which  led  to  the 
u  Sacrifice  Sixfcore  dall’d  Oxen,  with  their  Horns  gilded,  arid 

“  their  Heads  adorn’d  with  Ribbands  and  Garlands;  and  with 
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“  thefe  were  Boys  that  carried  Platters  of  Silver  and  Gold. 
“  After  this  was  brought  the  Gold  Coin,  which  was  divided 
“  into  Veffels  that  weigh’d  Three  Talents,  like  to  thofe  that 
44  contain’d  the  Silver;  they  were  in  Number  Fourfcore  want- 
44  ing  Three1.  Thefe  were  follow’d  by  thofe  that  brought  the 
a  confecrated  Bowl,  which  Emylius  caus’d  to  be  made,  that 
44  weigh’d  Ten  Talents,  and  was  all  befet  with  precious  Stones : 
44  Then  were  expos’d  to  view  the  Cups  of  Antigonus  and  Seleu- 
“  cus,  and  fuch  as  were  made  after  the  Faihion  invented  by 
44  Thericks ,  and  all  the  Gold-plate  that  was  us’d  at  Pel-feus’ s 
44  Table.  Next  to  thefe  came  Perfeus’s  Chariot,  in  the  which 
44  his  Armour  was  plac’d,  and  on  that  his  Diadem :  And,  after 
44  a  little  Intermiffion,  the  King’s  Children  were  led  Captives* 
44  and  with  them  a  Train  of  Niirfes,  Mailers  and  Governours, 
44  who  all  wept,  and  Itretch’d  forth  their  Hands  to  the  Spedla- 
“  tors,  and  taught  the  little  Infants  to  beg  and  intreat  their 
“  Compaifion.  There  were  Two  Sons  and  a  Daughter,  who 
44  by  reafon  of  their  tender  Age,  were  altogether  infenfible  of 
44  the  Greatnels  of  their  Mifery;  which  Infenfibility  of  their 
u  Condition,  rendred  it  much  more  deplorable  ;  infomuch  that 
44  Perfeus  himfelf  was  fcarce  regarded  as  he  went  along,  whilll 
44  Pity  had  fix’d  the  Eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Infants,  and 
44  many  of  them  cou’d  not  forbear  Tears:  All  beheld  the  Sight 
44  with  a  Mixture  of  Sorrow  and  Joy,  until  the  Children  were 
44  pall.  After  his  Children  and  their  Attendants  came  Perfeus 
44  himfelf,  clad  all  in  Black,  and  wearing  Slippers  after  the  Fa- 
44  lhion  of  his  Country  :  He  look’d  like  one  altogether  afto- 
44  ni fir’d  and  depriv’d  of  Reafon,  through  the  Greatnefs  of  his 
Misfortunes.  Next  follow’d  a  great  Company  of  his  Friends 
“  and  Familiars,  whofe  Countenances  were  disfigur’d  with 
44  Grief,  and  who  teftified  to  all  that  beheld  them  by  their 
44  Tears,  and  their  continual  looking  upon  Perfeus,  that  it  was 
44  his  hard  Fortune  they  fo  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were 
u  regardlefs  of  their  own. — After  thefe  were  carried  Four  Hun- 
11  dred  Crowns  all  made  of  Gold,  and  fent  from  the  Cities  by 
u  their  refpe&ive  Ambafladors  to  JEmylius ,  as  a  Reward  due  to 
“  his  Valour.  Then  he  himfelf  came  feated  on  a  Chariot  mag- 
44  nificently  adorn’d  (a  Man  worthy  to  be  beheld  even  with- 
“  out  thefe  Enfigns  of  Power  ;)  He  was  clad  in  a  Garment  of 
44  Purple  interwoven  with  Gold,  and  held  out  a  Laurel-Branch 
44  in  his  right  Hand  All  the  Army  in  like  manner,  with 
44  Boughs  of  Laurel  in  their  Hands,  divided  into  Bands  and 
44  Companies,  follow’d  the  Chariot  of  their  Commander,  fome 
44  finging  Odes  (according  to  the  ufual  Cuftom,)  mingled 

44  with 
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«  with  Raillery ;  others,  Songs  of  Triumph ,  and  the  Praifes 
u  of  Emylius’s  Deeds,  who  was  admir’d  and  accounted  happy 
“  by  all  Ivlen,  yet  unenvy’d  by  every  one  that  was  good. 

There  was  one  remarkable  Addition  to  this  Solemnity,  w  hich 
tho’  it  feldom  happen’d,  yet  ought  not  to  efcape  our  Notice  i 
This  was  when  the  Roman  General  had,  in  any  -engagement, 
kill’d  the  Chief  Commander  of  the  Enemy  with  his  own  Hands : 
For  then,  in  the  Triumphal  Pomp,  the  Arms  of  the  flain  Captain 
were  carried  before  the  Vidlor,  decently  hanging  on  the  Scocfe  ot 
an  Oak,  and  fo  compofing  a  Trophy.  In  this  manner  thePro- 
ceffion  was  led  on  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ter eirius  (fo  call  d  a 
feriendo)  ;  and  there  the  General  making  a  formal  Dedication  ot 
his  Spoils  (the  Spolia  opima ,  as  they  term’d  them)  hung  them  up) 
in  the  Temple.  The.  firft  who  perform’d  this  gallant  piece  of 
Religion,  was  Romulus ,  when  he  had  (lain  Acron ,  King  ot  th& 
Coemnenfes  ;  the  fecond  Cornelius  C ojjits ,  with  the  Arms  of  To- 
lumnius,  a  General  of  the  V dentes  ;  the  third  and  latldl  Marcel¬ 
las,  with  thofe  taken  from  Vindomarus ,  King  ot  the  Cauls  i 
whence  Virgil  fays  of  him,  JEn,  6. 

‘Tertiaque  arma  patri  fufpendet  capta  Quirilio. 

Where  Ouirino  muft  be  underftood  only  as  an  Epithet  applied 
to  Jupiter,'. as  denoting  his  Authority  and  Power  in  War  ;  as  the 
fame  Word  is  attributed  to  Janus ,  by  Horace  and  Sueton.  I  here- 
fore  Servius  is  mod;  certainly  guilty  ot  a  Mi  (take,  when  he  tells  us, 
"that  the  firft  Spoils  of  this  Nature  were,  according  to  A uma  s 
Laws,  to  be  prefented  to  Jupiter ;  the  fecond  to  Mars  ;  ana  the 
third  to  Omrinus,  or  Romulus ;  for  that  Decree  of  Numa  only 
took  place,  if  the  fame  Perfon  haa  the  good  Fortune  to  take  tneie 
Spoils  Three  times;  but  we  are  affur’d,  that  not  on\y  Romulus ^ 
but  CofJ'us  and  Marcellas  too  all  made  the  Dedication  to  Jupiter 

The  Admirers  of  the  Roman  Magnificence  will  be  infinitely 
pleas’d  with  the  Relation  already  given  from  Plutarch  ot  the  1  ri  ■ 
umphalPomp  :  While  others  who  fancy  that  I  eopie  to  have  been 
poffefs’d  with  a  ftrange  Meafure  of  Vam-glory,  and  attribute  all 
their  Military  State  and  Grandeur  to  an  ambitious  Ulrentationj 
will  be  much  better  fitisfied  with  the  fatyrical Account  which 
Juvenal  furnilhes  us  with  in  his  Tenth  Satyr.  He  is  laying,  that 
Democritus  found  fubjcCt  enough  for  a  continual  r  it  or  Laughter, 
in  Places  where  there  was  no  fuch  formal  Pageantry ,  as  is  corn- 
monly  to  be  feen  in  Rome  :  And  then  he  goes  on  r 
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Quid  ft  vidiffet  Pratorem  curribus  altis 
Exfiantem ,  &  medio  fublimem  in  pulvere  Cirri 
In  tunica  Jovis ,  &  pitice  Sarrana  ferentem 
Ex  humeris  aulcea  togce,  magnaqua  corona 
‘Tantum  orbem  quanto  cervix  non  fufficit  ulla  ? 

Quippe  tenet  fudanS  hanc  public  us  ;  &  fibi  Conful 
Ne  placeat ,  curru  fervus  portatur  eodem. 

Da  nunc  &  volticrem  Sceptro  qua  furgit  eburno, 

Illinc  c arnicines,  hinc  pracedentia  longi 
Agminis  officia ,  C53  niveos  ad  freena  Quirites , 

Defojfa  in  lo cutis  quos  fportula  fecit  amicos. 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld  on  high 
Our  Conful  feated  in  mock-Majefty : 

His  Chariot  rowling  o’er  the  dufty  Place, 

While  with  dumb  Pride,  and  a  fet  formal  Face, 

He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  Track, 

With  Jove’’ s  embroider’d  Coat  upon  his  Back  : 

A  Suit  of  Hangings  had  not  more  oppreft 
His  Shoulders,  than  a  long  laborious  Veft. 

A  heavy  Gewgaw  (call’d  a  Crown)  that  fpread 
About  his  Temples,  drown’d  his  narrow  Head; 

And  wou’d  have  crufli’d  it  with  the  mallie  Freight, 

But  that  a  fweat'ing  Slave  fuftain’d  the  weight : 

A  Slave  in  the  fame  Chariot  feen  to  ride, 

To  mortify  the  mighty  Mad-man’s  Pride. 

And  now  th’  Imperial  Eagle  rais’d  on  high 
With  golden  Beak,  (the  Mark  of  Majefty,) 

Trumpets  Before,  and  on  the  Left  and  Right 
A  Cavalcade  of  Nobles  all  in  white  : 

In  their  own  Natures  falfe  and  flattering  Tribes ; 

But  made  his  Friends  by  Places  and  by  Bribes. 

[Mr.1  Dryden. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Ifbe  Roman  Way  of  Declaring  War ,  and  of  Making  Leagues . 

THE  Romans  us’d  abundance  of  Superftition  inentring  upon 
any  Hoftility,  or  doling  in  any  League,  or  Confederacy  : 
The  Publick  Minifters  who  perform’d  the  Ceremonial  Part  of 
both  thefe,  were  the  Feciales ,  or  Heralds,  already  defcrib’d  a- 
mong  the  Priefts  ;  nothing  remains,  but  the  Ceremonies  them- 
felves,  which  were  of  this  Nature :  When  any  neighbouring 
State  had  given  fufficient  Reafon  for  the  Senate  to  fufpedt  a 
Defign  of  breaking  with  them  ;  or  had  offer’d  any  Violence  or 
Injuflice  to  the  Subjects  of  Rome ,  which  was  enough  to  give 
them  the  Repute  of  Enemies ;  one  of  the  Feciales ,  chofen  out  of 
the  College  on  this  Occafion,  and  habited  in  the  Veft  belonging 
to  his  Order,  together  with  his  other  Enfigns  and  Habiliments, 
let  forward  for  the  Enemy’s  Country.  As  foon  as  he  reach’d 
the  Confines,  he  pronounc’d  a  formal  Declaration  of  the  Caufe 
of  his  Arrival,  calling  all  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  imprecating 
the  Divine  Vengeance  on  himfel'f  and  his  Country,  if  his  Rea- 
fons  were  not  juft.  When  he  came  to  the  chief  City  of  the 
Enemy,  he  again  repeated  the  fame  Declaration,  with  fome  ad¬ 
dition,  and  withal  defir’d  Satisfa&ion.  If  they  deliver’d  into  his 
Power  the  Authors  of  the  Injury,  or  gave  Hoftages  for  Security, 
he  return’d  latisfied  into  Bnme  \  if  otherwife  they  defir’d  time  to 
confider,  he  went  away  for  Ten  Days,  and  then  came  again  to 
hear  their  Refolution.  And  this  he  did,  in  fome  Cafes,  Three 
times :  But  if  nothing  was  done  toward  an  Accommodation  in 
about  Thirty  Days,  he  declar’d  that  the  Romans  wau’d  endea¬ 
vour  to  affert  their  Right  by  their  Arms.  After  this  the  He¬ 
rald  was  oblig’d  to  return,  and  to  make  a  true  Report  of  his 
Embaflie  before  the  Senate ,  affuring  them  of  the  Legality  of 
the  War,  which  they  were  now  confulting  to  undertake  ;  and 
was  then  again  difpatch’d  to  perform  the  laft  part  of  the  Ce¬ 
remony,  which  was  to  throw  a  Spear  into  (or  towards,)  the 
Enemy’s  Country,  in  token  of  Defiance,  and  as  a  Summons  to 
War,  pronouncing  at  the  lame  time  a  let  Form  of  Words  to 
the  like  purpofe. 

As  to  the  making  of  Leagues,  Polybius  acquaints  us,  That 
the  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  an  Agreement  between  the 
a  '  ’  P  ^  Roman 
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Romans  and  the  Carthaginians ,  was  perform’d  in  this  manner: 
The  Carthaginians  fvvore  by  the  Gods  of  their  Country;. and 
the  Romans  alter  their  ancient  Cuftom,  fwore  by  a  Stone,  and 
then  by  Mars.  They  fwore  by  a  Stone  thus :  The  Herald  who 
took  the  Oath  having  fworn  in  behalf  of  the  Publick,  takes  up  a 
Stone,  and  then  pronounces  thefe  Words : 

If  j  keep  my  Faith ,  may  the  Gods  vouchjafe  their  A  [[fiance,  and 
give  me  Succefs  ;  if  on  the  contrary,  I  violate  it,  then  'may  the  o- 
ther  Party  be  entirely  fafe,  and preferv'd  in  their  Country ,  in  their 
Laws,  in  their  Pojj'ejfions,  and  in  a  word,  in  all  their  Rights  and. 
Liberties  ;  and  may  1  peri  [to  and  fall  alone  as  now  this  Stone  does  : 
and  then  he  lets  the  Stone  full  out  of  his  Hands  (a). 

Livy's  Account  of  the  like  Ceremony  is  fomething  more  par¬ 
ticular  ;  yet  differs  a  little  in  fubilance,  only  that  he  lays  the 
Herald’s- concluding  Claufe  was,  Otherwife  may  Jove  Jlrike  the 
Roman  People  as  l  do  this  Hog ;  and  accordingly  he  kill’d  m 
Hog  that  flood  ready  by,  with  the  Stone  which  he  held  in  his 
Hand.  This  lad  Opinion  is  confirm’d  by  the  Authority  of  Virgil , 
when  fpeaking  of  the  Romans  and  Albanians,  he  fays, 

* - Et  cats  a  jungebant  fxdera  Pored. 

And  perhaps  both  thefe  Cuffoms  might  be  in  ufc  in  different 
times. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Roman  Method  of  Treating  the  People  they  conquer'd  » 
with  the  Confutation  of  the  Colonias,  Municipia,  Prae* 
fe&urae,  and  Provinces. 

THE  civil  Ufage  and  extraordinary  Favours  with  which  the 
Romans  obliged,  the  poor  conquer’d  Nations,  has  been  rea- 
fonably  elteem’d  one  of  the  prime  Caufes  of  the  Extent  of  their 
Dominions,  and  the  Eftablilhment  of  their  Command  :  Yet 
when  they  faw  Occafion,  they  were  not  to  feek  in  feverer  Me¬ 
thods,  fuch  as  the  feizing  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  Enemy’s 
Land,  or  removing  the  Natives  to  another  Soil.  If  a  State  or 
People  had  been  neceffitated  to  furrender  themfelves  into  the 'Ro¬ 
man  Slower,  they  us’d  fub  jugum  mini ,  to  be  made  pafs  under  a 
Yoak  in  token  of  Subjection :  For  thisPurpofe  they  let  up  l  wo 
Spears,  and  laying  a  Third  crofs  them  at  the  top,  order’d  thofe 
who  had  furrender’d  their  Perfons  to  go  under  them  without 
Arms  or  Belts.  Thole  who  cou’d  not  be  brought  to  deliver 
themfelves  up,  but  were  taken  by  Force,  as  they  fuffer’d  feveral 
Penalties,  fo  very  often  fub  corona  venibant ,  they  were  publickly 
fold  for  Slaves.  Where  by  Corona  fome  underftand  a  fort  of 
Chaplets  which  they  put  about  the  Captives  Heads  fordiltinCtion , 
others  would  have  it  mean  the  Ring  of  the  Roman  Soldiers,  who 
flood  round  the  Captives  while  they  Were  expos  d  to  fale.  Agel- 
Hus  prefers  the  former  Reafon  {a). 

The  feveral  Forms  of  Government  which  the  Romans  elta- 
blifh’d  in  their  Conquefts,  are  very  well  worth  our  Knowledge, 
and  are  feldom  rightly  di Hi ngu idl’d ;  we  may  take  notice  ofthefe 
Four  :  Colonies ,  Municipia ,  Prafebhird’,  and  Provinces.  _  _ 
Colonies  (properly  fpeaking)  were  States,  or  Communities, 
where  the  chief  parf  of  the  Inhabitants  had  been  traofplanted 
from  Rome  :  And  tho’  mingled  with  the  Natives  who  had  been 
left  in  the  conquer’d  Place,  yet  .obtain’d  the  whole  Power  and 
Authority  in  the  Adminiflration  of  Affairs.  One  great  Ad  van- 
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tage  of  this  Inftitution  was,  That  by  this  Means  the  Veteran 
Soldiers,  who  had  lerv’d  out  their  Legal  time,  and  had  Ipent 
their  Vigour  in  the  Honour  and  Defence  of  their  Country, 
might,  be  favour’d  with  a  very  agreeable  Reward,  by  forming 
them  into  a  Colony,  and  fending  them  where  they  might  be 
Matters  of  large  PofIeffions?  and  fo  lead  the  Remainder  of  their 
Days  in  Eafe  and  Plenty. 

Muni  dpi  a  were  commonly  Corporations,  or  Infranchifed 
Places  where  the  Natives  were  allow’d  the  Ufe  of  their  old 
Laws  and  Conftitutions,  and  at  the  fame  time  honour’d  with 
the  Privilege  of  Roman  Citizens.  But  then  this  Privilege  in 
fome  of  the  Munidpia ,  reach’d  no  farther  than  the  bare  Title 
without  the  proper  Rights  of  Citizens ,  fuch  as  voting  in  the 
Affemblies,  bearing  Offices  in  the  City,  and  the  like.  The 
former  Honour  gave  them  the  Name  of  Cives  Romani ,  the 
other  only  of  Romani ;  as  P.  Manutius  with  his  ufual  Exaflnefs 
has  diftinguift’d  (*).  Of  this  latter  fort,  the  firft  Example  were 
the  C antes ,  a  People  of  Tufcany ,  who  for  preferving  the  facred 
Relicks  of  the  Romans ,  when  the  Gauls  had  taken  the  City,  were 
afterwards  dignified  with  the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens  ;  but  not 
admitted  into  any  part  of  the  Publick  Adminiftration.'  Hence 
the  Cenfors  Tables,  where  they  enter’d  the  Names  of  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  for  fome  Mifdemeanour  were  to  lofe  their  Right  of 
Suffrage,  had  the  Name  of  CceritesTabulce  (b)„ 

,  The  Prafcdara?  were  certain  Towns  of  Italy ,  whofe  Inha¬ 
bitants  had  the  Name  of  Roman  Citizens  ;  but  were  neither  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  their  own  Laws  nor  Magiftrates,  being  govern’d 
by  annual  Preefeds  fent  from  Rome.  Thefe  were  generally  fuch 
Places  as  were  either  fufpe&ed,  or  had  fome  way  or  other  in- 
curr’d  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Roman  State  ;  this  being  ac¬ 
counted  the  hardeft  Condition  that  was  impos’d  on  any  People 
of  Italy  (c). 

The  Differences  between  the  proper  Citizens  of  Rome,  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  Munidpia ,  Colonies,  and  Prafedurat ,  may 
be  thus  in  ffiort  fumm’d  up.  The  firft  and  higheft  Order  were 
regifter’d  in  the  Cenfus ,  had  the  Right  of  Suffrage  and  of  bearing 
Honours,  were  affefs’d  in  the  Poll-tax,  ferv’d  in  the  Legions, 
us’d  the  Roman  Laws  and  Religion,  and  were  call’d  Quirites  and 
P  opulus  Romanus .  PheMunidpes  were  allow’d  the  Four  firftof 
thefe  Marks,  and  were  deny’d  the  Four  laft.  The  Coloni  were 
in  thefe  Three  Refpefts  like  the  true  Citizens,  that  they  us’d  the 


(a)  Be  Civitat.  Rom.  p.  zcj.  {b)  A.  Cell.  lib.  16.  cap  13.  ■  (c)  Caiv. 
Lexicon  Juridie.  in  vice. 
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Roman  Laws  and  Religion,  and  ferv’d  in  the  Legions ;  but  they 
were  debarr’d  the  other  Five  Conditions.  .  The  People  in  the 
Prafedura  had  the  hardeft  Meafure  of  all ;  being  oblig’d  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Homan  Laws,  and  yet  enjoying  no  farther  Privilege  of 
Citizens  {a). 

All  other  Cities  and  States  in  "Italy,  which  were  neither  Colo¬ 
nies,  Municipia,  nor  P  rape  dura,  had  the  Name  of  Fcederata 
Chitates ,  enjoying  entirely  their  own  Cuftoms,  and  Forms  of 
Government,  without  the  lead:  Alteration,  and  only  join’d  in 
confederacy  with  the  Romans,  upon  fuch  Terms  as  had  been  ad-  1 
jufted  between  them  (jb). 

The  Provinces  were  foreign  Countries  of  larger  Extent,  which, 
upon  the  entire  reducing  them  under  the  Roman  Dominion,  were 
nevy  modell’d  according  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Conquerors,  and 
fubj  edit’d  to  the  Command  of  annual  Governors  fent  from  Rome 
being  commonly  affign’d  fuch  Taxes  and  Contributions  as  the 
Senate  thought  fit  to  demand.  But  becaufe  the  feveral  Towns 
and  Communities  in  every  Country  did  not  behave  themfelves  in 
the  lame  manner  toward  the  Romans,  fome  profelling  more 
Friendlhip,  and  a  Defire  of  Union  and  Agreement;  while  others 
were  more  obftinate  and  refradlory,  and  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  old  Liberty  upon  any  Terms  ;  therefore  to  reward  thofe 
People  who  deferv’d  well  at  their  hands,  they  allow’d  fome  Places 
the  Ufe  of  their  own  Conftitutions  in  many  refpedls,  and  fome- 
times  excus’d  the  Inhabitants  from  paying  Tribute ;  whence  they 
were  term’d  Immunes,  in  oppofition  to  the  Ve digales. 

_  The  Tribute  exadled  from  the  Provinces,  was  of  Two  forts, 
either  certain  or  uncertain.  The  certain  T ribute,  or  Stipendium, 
was  either  a  fet  Summ  of  Money  to  be  colledted  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Quaftor,  which  they  call’d  pecunia  ordinaria  ;  or  elfe  a 
Subfidy  rais’d  on  the  Provincials  for  particular  Occafions,  fuch 
as  the  Maintaining  of  fo  many  Soldiers,  the  Rigging  out  and  Pay¬ 
ing  fuch  a  Number  of  Velfels,  and  the  like,  term’d  pecunia 
extraordinaria.  -  ' 

The  uncertain  Tribute  confided  of  what  they  call’d  Portorium^ 
Scriptur a  and  Decuma.  The  Portorium  was  a  Duty  impos’d  up¬ 
on  all  Goods  and  Wares  imported  and  exported. 

The  Scripturawzs  a  Tax  laid  upon  Paftures  and  Cattle. 

The  Decuma  was  the  Quantity  of  Corn  which  the  Farmers 
were  oblig’d  to  pay  to  the  Roman  State,  commonly  the  tenth 
part  of  their  Crop.  But  befides  this ,  which  they  properly 

(a)  Vid.  P.  Manat,  de  Civ.  Rem.  p.  30.  (b)  Ibid. 
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term’d  Frumentum  Decumanum ,  and  which  was  farm’d  by  the 
Publicans,  hence  call’d  Decumani ,  there  was  the  Frumentum 
emptum ,  and  Frumentum  cepmatum ,  both  taken  up  in  the 
Provinces.  The  Frumentum  emptum  was  of  Two  forts,  either 
decumanum ,  or  imperatum  ;  the  former  was  another  Tenth  paid 
upon  the  Conftderation  of  fuch  a  Sunim  as  the  Senate  had  de¬ 
termin’d  to  be  the  Price  of  it,  who  rated  it  fo  much  a  Bufhel  at 
their  Pleafure.  The  Frumentum  imperatum ,  was  a  Quantity  of 
Com  equally  exadfed  of  the  Provincial  Farmers  after  the  Two 
Tenths,  at  fuch  a  Price  as  the  chief  Magiftrate  pleas’d  to  give. 
Frumentum  aftimatum ,  was  a  Corn-Tax  requir’d  by  the  chief 
Magiftrate  of  the  Province  for  his  private  Ufe,  and  the  Occa- 
dons  of  his  Family.  This  was  commonly  compounded  for  in 
Money,  and  on  that  Account,  took  its  Name  ab  ceftimando^  from 
ratine  it  at  fuch  a  Summ  of  Money. 

Beiides  all  thefe,  Sigonius  mentions  Frumentum  honorarium y 
upon  the  Authority  of  Cicero ,  in  his  Oration  againft  Pifo  .* 
But  perhaps  Cicero  in  that  place,  does  not  reftrain  the  Honor a- 
rium  to  Corn,  but  may  mean,  in  general,  the  Prefent  ufually 
snade  to  the  Provincial  Governors,  foon  after  their  Entrance  on 
their  Office. 

After  Augujius  had  made  a  Diviflon  of  the  Provinces 
between  himfelf  and  the  People,  the  annual  Taxes  paid  by 
the  Provinces  under  the  Emperor,  were  call’d  Stipends; 
and  thofe  which' were  gather’d  in  the  Peoples  Provinces,  Trt- 
■put a  (a). 


Calvin.  Lexicon  Jurid.  ia  Trihuta. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


7%  Roman  Way  of  taking  Towns  ;  with  the  moft  remarkable 
Inventions  and  Engines  made  ufe  of  in  their  Sieges. 

TTEfore  we  enquire  into  this  Subjeft,  a  very  memorable  Cuftom 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  Notice,  which  was  pradlifed  almoft  as 
foon  as  the  Roman  Army  inverted  any  Town  ;  and  that  was  the 
evocatio  Deorum  tutelarium ,  or  inviting  out  the  Guardian  Deities : 
The  Reafon  of  which  feems  to  have  been,  either  becaufe  they 
thought  it  importable  to  force  any  Place,  while  it  enjoy’d  luch 
powerful  Defenders ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  they  accounted  it  a  moft 
heinous  A6t  of  Impiety,  to  ad!  in  Hoftility  againft  the  Perfons 
of  the  Gods.  This  Cuftom  is  defcrib’d  at  large  by  Macrob'ms  in 
his  Saturnalia ,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

The  Romans  were  feldom  defirous  of  attempting  any  Town 
by  way  of  Siege,  becaufe  they  thought  it  would  lcarce  anfwer 
the  Expence  and  Incommodity  or  the  Mpthod ;  fo  that  this 
was  generally  their  laft  Hopes ;  and  in  all  their  great  Wars, 
there  are  very  few  Examples  of  any  long  Leaguers  under¬ 
took  by  them.  The  Means  by  which  they  poflels’d  them- 
felves  of  any  important  Places,  were  commonly  either  by 
'  Storm  or  immediate  Surrendry.  If  they  took  a  Town  by 
Storm,  it  was  either  by  open  Force,  or  by  Stratagem.  In  the 
former,  they  made  their  Attacks  without  battering  the  Wall, 
and  were  only  faid  aggredi  Urbem  cum  corona ,  to  begirt  a 
Town;  becaufe  they  drew  their  whole  Army  round  the  Walls, 
and  fell  on  in  all  Quarters  at  once.  If  this  Way  was  ineffe- 
djaial,  they  batter’d  down  the  Walls  with  their  Rams  and  0- 
tjier  Engines.  Sometimes  they  min’d  and  enter’d  the  Town 
under-ground  :  Sometimes,  that  they  might  engage  with  the 
Enemy  upon  equal  Terms,  they  built  wooden  Towers,  or 
rais’d  Mounts  to  the  heighth  of  the  Walls,  from  whence  they 
might  gall  and  moled  them  within  their  Works.  The  Be- 
iieged  were  in  moft  danger  in  the  firft  Cafe,  upon  a  general 
Afiault ;  for  their  Walls  were  to  be  made  good  in  all  places 
at  once ;  and  it  fell  out  many  times ,‘  that  there  were  not 
Men  enough  to  fupply  and  relieve  all  the  Parts ;  and  if  they 
had  a  fufficient  Number  of  Men,  yet  perhaps  all  were  not  of 
311  equal  Courage;  and  if  any  gave  Ground,  the  whole  Town 

was 
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■was  in  a  great  Hazard  of  being  loft :  So  that  the  Romans  often¬ 
times  carried  very  confiderable  Places  at  one  Storm.  But  if  they 
batter’d  the  Walls  with  Engines,  they  were  under  fome  Difad- 
vantage,  their  Quarters  being  of  neceflity  to  be  extended,  fo  that 
they  muft  be  thinner  and  weaker  in  fome  places  than  in  others, 
and  unable  to  make  a  ftout  Oppofition  againft  any  confiderable 
Sally.  Befides,  the  Befieged  were  not  at  a  lofs  for  Ways  of  de¬ 
feating  their  Stratagems  ;  as,  they  eluded  the  Force  of  their 
Mines  by  Countermining,  or  bydifturbing  them  in  their  Works; 
particularly  putting  Oyl  and  Feathers,  with  other  ftinking  fluff, 
into  Barrels  of  Wood  ;  and  then  fetting  them  on  fire,  they 
tumbled  them  among  the  Romans ,  that  the  Noifomnefs  of  the 
Stench  might  force  them  to  quit  their  Stations.  Their  Towers 
<of  Wood,  their  Rams  and  other  Engines,  they  commonly  fee 
on  fire,  and  deftroy’d,  and  then  for  the  Mounts  which  were  rais’d 
againft  the  Walls,  they  us’d,  by  digging  underneath,  to  fteal  away 
the  Earth,  and  loofen  the  Foundations  of  the  Mount  till  it  fell 
to  the  Ground. 

Upon  this  Account  the  Romans  (as  was  before  obferv’d,) 
much  preferr’d  the  fudden  and  brisk  way  of  attacking  a  Place ; 
and  if  they  did  not  carry  it  in  a  little  time,  they  frequently 
rais’d  the  Siege,  and  profecuted  the  War  by  other  Means.  As 
Scipio ,  in  his  African  Expedition,  having  affaulted  Utica  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  he  chang’d  his  Refolution,  drew  off  his  Men  from 
the  Place,  and  addrefs’d  himfelf  wholly  to  bring  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  Army  to  an  Engagement.  And  therefore,  tho’  fometimes 
they  continu’d  a  tedious  Siege,  as  at  Veil.,  Carthage ,  and  Jeru- 
falem ,  yet  generally  they  were  much  more  defirous  of  drawing 
the  Enemy  to  a  Battle ;  for  by  defeating  an  Army,  they  many 
times  got  a  whole  Kingdom  in  a  Day ;  whereas  an  obftinate 
Town  has  coft  them  feveral  Years, 

See  Machiavel’s  Art  of  JVA  R ,  Book  II. 

The  Inventions  and  Engines  which  the  Romans  \n ade  ufe  of 

in  their  Sieges  were  very  numerous,  and  the  Knowledge  of 

them  is  but  of  little  Service  at  prefent ;  however  we  may  take 

a  fhort  View  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  them,  and  which 

moft  frequently  occurr  in  Cafar  and  other  Hiftonans  :  Thefe 

arc  the  Tburres  mobiles ,  the  Tefludines,  the  Nlufculus ,  the  Vinea, 

and  the  Plutei ,  together  with  the  Aries,  theBalijla ,  the  Catapulta , 

and  the  Scorpio. 
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The  Turret  mobiles ,  or  moveable  Turrets,  were  of  Two  forts, 
the  lelfer  and  the  greater  :  The  leffer  fort  were  about  Sixty 
Cubits  high,  and  the  l'quare  (ides  Seventeen  Cubits  broad  ;  they 
had  Five  or  Six,  and  fometimes  Ten  Stories  or  Divifions,  every 
Divifion  being  made  open  on  all  Sides.  The  greater  Turret  was 
120  Cubits  high,  23  Cubits  fquare;  containing  fometimes  Fifteen 
fometimes  Twenty  Divifions.  They  were  of  very  great  Ufe  in 
making  Approaches  to  the  Walls,  the  Divifions  being  able  to 
carry  Soldiers  with  Engines,  Ladders,  Cafting-bridges,  and  other 
Necefiaries.  The  Wheels  on  which  they  went,  were  contriv’d 
to  be  within  the  Planks,  to  defend  them  from  the  Enemy,  and 
the  Men  who  were  to  drive  them  forward  ftood  behind,  where 
they  were  moil  fecure  ;  the  Soldiers  in  the  infide  were  pro- 
tefted  by  raw  Elides  wh'ich  were  thrown  over  the  Turret,  in 
fuch  Places  as  were  moil  expos’d. 

The  Teftudo  was  properly  a  Figure  which  the  Soldiers  caff: 
themfelves  into;  fo  that  their  Targets  fliould  clofe  all  together 
above  their  Heads,  and  defend  them  from  the  miffive  Weapons 
of  the  Enemy  ;  as  if  we  fuppofe  the  firft  Rank  to  have  ftood 
upright  on  their  Feet,  and  the  reft  to  have  ftoop’d  lower  and 
lower  by  degrees,  till  the  laft  Rank  kneel’ddown  upon  their 
Knees  ;  fo  that  every  Rank  covering  with  their  Target  the  Heads 
of  all  in  the  Rank  before  them,  they  reprefented  a  Tortoife-lhell 
or  a  fort  of  Pent-houfe.  This  was  us’d  as  well  in  Field-Battels 
as  in  Sieges.  But  befides  this,  the  Romans  call’d  in  general  all 
their  cover’d  defenfive  Engines,  Teftudmes :  Among  which, 
thofe,  which  moft  properly  obtain’d  the  Name,  feem’d  to  have 
been  almoft  of  an  oval  Figure  compos’d  of  Boards,  and  watled 
up  at  the  fides  with  Wickers ;  ferving  for  the  Conveyance  of  the 
Soldiers  near  the  Walls,  on  feveral  Occafions;  they  run  upon 
Wheels,  and  fo  were  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Vine#,  with  which 
they  are  fometimes  confounded. 

The  MuJ cuius  is  conceiv’d  to  have  been  much  of  the  fame 
Nature  as  the  Teftudines ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  of  a  fmaller 
She,  and  compos’d  of  ftronger  Materials,  being  expos’d  a  much 
longer  time  to  the  Force  of  the  Enemy  ;  for  in  thefe  Mufculi  the 
Pioneers  were  fent  to  the  very  Walls,  where  they  were  to  con¬ 
tinue,  while  with  their  Dolabrce ,  or  Pick-Axes,  and  other  In- 
ftruments,  they  endeavour’d  to  undermine  the  Foundations. 
Citfar  has  defcrib’d  the  Mufculus  at  large  in  his  fecond  Book  of 
the  CivilWars. 

The  Vine x  were  compos’d  of  Wicker  Hurdles  laid  for  a  Roof 
on  the  top  of  Polls  which  the  Soldiers,  who  went  under  it  for 

Shelter, 
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Shelter,  bore  up  with  their  Hands.  Some  will  have  them  to 
have  been  contriv’d  with  a  double  Roof ;  the  firft  and  lower 
Roof  of  Planks,  and  the  upper  Roof  of  Hurdles  to  break  the 
force  of  any  Blow  without  difordering  the  Machine. 

The  Piute:  coniifted  of  the  fame  Materials  as  the  former,  but 
were  of  a  much  different  Figure,  being  fhap’d  like  an  arched  fort 
of  Waggon;  and  having  three  Wheels,  fo  conveniently  placed, 
that  the  Machine  would  move  either  way  with  equal  eafe.  They 
were  put  much  to  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  JMufculi. 

The  Engines  hitherto  deferib’d  were  primarily  intended  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Soldiers ;  the  Offenfive  are  yet  behind.  Of 
thefe  the  molt  celebrated,  and  which  only  deferves  a  particular 
Defcription,  was  the  Aries  or  Ram  :  This  was  of  two  forts, 
the  one  rude  and  plain,  the  other  artificial  and  compound. 
The  former  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  great  Beam 
which  the  Soldiers  bore  on  their  Arms  and  Shoulders,  and  with 
one  End  of  it  by  main  force  aflail’d  the  Wall.  The  compound 
Ram  is  thus  deferib’d  by  Jofephus :  “  The  Ram  (fays  he)  is  a 
M  vaft  long  Beam,  like  the  Mali  of  a  Ship,  ftrengthen’d  at  one 
«  end  with  a  Head  of  Iron,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a 

Ram,  whence  it  took  its  Name.  This  is  hung  by  the  midft 
«  with  Ropes  to  another  Beam,  which  lies  crofs  a  couple  of 
u  Polls,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanc’d,  it  is  by  a  great 
tc  Number  of  Men  violently  thruft  forwa'rd,  and  drawn  back- 
“  ward,  and  fo  fhakes  the  Wall  with  its  Iron  Head.  Nor  is 
u  there  any  Tower  or  Wall  fo  thick  or  ftrong,  that  after  the 
“  firft  Alfault  of  the  Ram,  can  afterwards  refill  its  Force  in  the 
“  repeated  Aifaults  (a). 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  Mark  Antonym  the  Parthian  War 
made  ufe  of  a  Ram  Fourfcore  Foot  long:  And  Vitruvius  tells 
us,  That  they  were  fometimes  106,  fometimes  120  Foot  in 
length;  and  to  this  perhaps  the  Force  and  Strength  of  the  Engine 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing.  The  Ram  was  manag’d  at  one 
time  by  a  whole  Century  or  Order  of  Soldiers  ;  and  they  being 
fpent,  were  feconded  by  another  Century  ;  fo  that  it  play’d  conti¬ 
nually  without  any  Intermillion,  being  ufually  cover’d  with  a 
Vinea ,  to  prote£l  it  from  the  Attempts  of  the  Enemy . 

As  for  the  other  Engines,  which  ferved  not  for  fuch  great  Ufes, 
and  are  not  fo  celebrated  in  Authors ,  a  Mechanical  Defcri¬ 
ption  of  them  would  be  vexatious  as  well  as  needlefs :  Only 
it  may  in  Ihort  be  obferv’d,  That  the  Bah  ft  a  was  always  cm- 
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ploy’d  in  throwing  great  Stones,  tbe  Catapult  a  in  carting  the 
larger  fort  of  Darts  and  Spears,  and  tfee  Scorpio  in  fending  the 
Idler  Darts  and  Arrows. 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  Naval  Affairs  of  the  R  o  m  a  n  s. 

HPHE  Romans ,  tho’  their  City  was  feated  very  conveniently 
“L  Maritime  Affairs,  not  being  above  Fifteen  Miles  di~ 
ftant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  and  having  the  River  Tyher  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  capable  of  receiving  the  fmaller  Velfels ;  yet 
feem  to  have  wholly  negledied  all  Naval  Concerns  for  many 
Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome.  And  fome  are  willing  to 
affigti  this  as  one  of  the  main  Cauies  which  prelerv’d  that 
State  fo  long  in  its  primitive  Innocence  and  Integrity;  free 
from  all  thole  Corruptions  which  an  Intercoufe  with  Fo¬ 
reigners  might  probably  have  brought  into  Faffnon.  Howe¬ 
ver  Dionyfius  allures  us,  that  Ancus  Martins  built  Ofiia  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tyher  for  a  Port,  that  the  City  might  by  this 
Means  be  fupplied  with  the  Commodities  of  the  neighbouring 
Nations  (a).  And  it  appears  from  the  Reafons  of  the  Tarentim 
War  agreed  upon  by  all  Hiftorians,  that  the  Romans  in  that 
Age  had  a  Fleet  at  Sea.  Yet  Polybins  exprefly  maintains,  that 
the  firft  time  they  ever  adventured  to  Sea  was  in  the  firft  Pu~ 
nick  War  (< b ) ;  but  he  muff  either  mean  this  only  of  Ships  of 
War,  or  elle  contradift  himlelf :  For  in  another  part  of  his 
Works  giving  us  a  Tranfcript  of  fome  Articles  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Confulfhip  of 
M.  Brutus  and  Horatius,  foon  after  the  Expulfion  of  the  Royal 
Family;  one  of  the  Articles  is  to  this  Effedt,  That  the  Romans, 
and  the  Allies  of  the  Romans  Jball  not  navigate  beyond  the  F  air  Pro¬ 
montory,.  nnlefs  conftrai'Ad  by  Weather,  or  an  Enemy^  &c.  And 
after  this  in  Two  other  Treaties,  which  he  has  prefented  us  with, 
there  are  feveral  Ciaufes  to  the  lame  purpofe  (V).  But  howfoever 
thele  Matters  are  to  be  adjufted,  we  are  allur’d,  that  about  the 
Year  of  the  City  492  (^)?  the  Romans  obferving  that  the  Coall 


(<»)  Dionyf.  Halic.  lib.  3 , 
Chronolog,  ad  Foiyb, 


(b)  Lib,  1.  (t)  foiyb.  Lib.  3.  (d)  Cafauhn, 
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of  Italy  lay  expos’d  to  the  Depredations  of  the  Carthaginian 
Fleet,  which  often  made  Defcents  upon  them,  and  confidering 
withal  that  the  War  was  likely  to  laft,  they  determin’d  to  render 
themfelves  Mailers  of  a  Naval  Army.  So  wonderful  was  the 
Bravery  and  Refolution  of  that  People  in  Enterprises  of  the 
greateft  hazard  and  moment ;  that  having  hitherto  fcarce  dream’d 
of  Navigation,  they  Ihou’d  at  one  Heat,  refolve  on  fo  adventu¬ 
rous  an  Expedition,  and  made  the  firft  proof  of  their  Skill  in  a 
Naval  Battle  with  theCarthaginansywho  had  held  theDominion  of 
the  Sea  uncontefted,  deriv’d  down  to  them  from  their  Anceftors, 
Nay,  fo  utterly  ignorant  were  the  Romans  in  the  Art  of  Ship¬ 
building,  that  it  would  have  been  almolt  impoflible  for  them  to 
have  put  their  Defign  in  effebt,  had  not  Fortune,  who  always 
efpous’d  their  Caufe,  by  a  meer  Accident  inftructed  them  in  the 
Method.  For  a  Carthaginian  Galley,  which  was  out  a  cruiling, 
venturing  too  near  the  Shoar,  chanc’d  to  be  llranded,  and  before 
they  could  get  her  off,  the  Romans  intercepting  them  took  her ; 
and  by  the  Model  of  this  Galley,  they  built  their  firll  Fleet. 
But  their  Way  of  inftrubting  their  Seamen  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Oar, 
is  no  lefs  remarkable,  wherein  they  proceeded  after  this  manner : 
They  caus’d  Banks  to  be  contriv’d  on  the  Shore  in  the  fame 
Falhion  and  Order  as  they  were  to  be  in  their  Galleys,  and 
placing  their  Men  with  their  Oars  upon  the  Banks,  there  they 
exercis’d  them  :  An  Officer  for  that  purpofe,  being  feated  in  the 
midft,  who  by  Signs  with  his  Hand  inftrubled  them  how  at  once 
and  all  together  they  were  to  dip  their  Oars,  and  how  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  recover  them  out  of  the  Water  :  And  by  this  Means  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Management  of  the  Oar.  But  in  a 
little  time  finding  their  Veffels  were  not  built  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  Art,  and  confequently  prov’d  fomewhat  unwieldy  in 
working,  it  came  into  their  Heads  to  recompence  this  Defebl, 
by  contriving  fome  new  Invention,  which  might  be  of  ufe  to 
them  in  Fight.  And  then  it  was  that  they  devis’d  the  famous 
Machine  call’d  the  Corvus ;  which  was  fram’d  after  this  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  They  erebted  on  the  Prow  of  their  Veffels,  a 
round  Piece  of  Timber,  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  diameter, 
and  about  Twelve  Foot  long  ;  on  the  top  whereof,  they  had  a 
Block  or  Pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  Timber,  they  laid  a  Stage 
or  Platform  of  Boards,  Four  Foot  broad,  and  about  Eighteen 
Foot  long,  which  was  well  fram’d,  and  fatten’d  with  Iron.  The 
Entrance  was  long-ways,  and  it  mov’d  about  the  aforefaid  up¬ 
right  piece  of  Timber,  as  on  a  Spindle,  and  could  be  hoifted 
up  within  Six  Foot  of  the  top :  About  this  a  fort  of  a  Para¬ 
pet, 
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pet,  Knee  high,  which  was  defended  with  upright  Baft  of  Iron, 
fharpn’d  at  the  ends  ;  towards  the  top  whereof  there  was  a 
Ring;  through  this  Ring,  fattening  a  Rope,  by  the  help  of  the 
Fully,  they  hoifted  or  lower’d  the  Engine  at  Pleafure  ;  and  fo 
with  it  attack’d  the  Enemies  Veflels,  lometimes  on  their  Bow, 
and  fomctimes  on  their  Broad-fide,  as  Occalion  beft  ferv’d. 
When  they  had  grappled  the  Enemy  with  thole  Iron  Spikes,  if 
they  happen’d  to  fwing  Broad-fide  to  Broad-fide,  then  they  en¬ 
ter’d  from  all  Parts  ;  but  in  cafe  they  attack’d  them  on  the  Bow, 
they  enter’d  two  and  two  by  the  help  of  this  Machine,  the  fore- 
moft  defending  the  fore-part,  and  thofe  that  follow’d  the  Flanks, 
keeping  the  Bofs  of  their  Bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Parapet. 

To  this  purpofe  Polybius  (according  to  the  late  mod  excellent 
Verfion,)  gives  us  an  "Account  of  the  firtt  Warlike  Preparations 
which  the  Romans  made  by  Sea.  We  may  add,  in  fhort,  the 
Order,  which  they  obferv’d  in  drawing  up  their  Fleet  for  Bat¬ 
tel,  taken  from  the  fame  Author.  The  two  Gonfuls  were  in  the 
two  Admiral  -  Galleys  in  the  Front  of  their  two  diftindt  Squa¬ 
drons,  each  of  them  juft  a-head  of  their  own  Divifions,  and  a- 
breaft  of  each  other  ;  the  firtt  Fleet  being  potted  on  the  Right* 
the  fecond  on  the  Left,  making  two  long  Files  or  Lines  of  Bat¬ 
tel.  And  whereas  it  was  necellary  to  give  a  due  fpace  between 
each  Galley,  to  ply  their  Oars,  and  keep  clear  one  of  another, 
and  to  have  their  Heads  or  Prows  looking  fomewhat  outwards  ; 
this  manner  of  drawing  up  did  therefore  naturally  form  an 
Angle,  the  Point  whereof  was  at  the  two  Admiral  -  Galleys, 
which  were  near  together  ;  and  as  their  two  Lines  were  pro¬ 
long’d,  fo  the  Diftance  grew  consequently  wider  and  wider 
towards  the  Rear.  But  becaule  the  Naval  as  well  as  the  Land- 
Army  confifted  of  four  Legions,  and  accordingly  the  Ships 
made  four  Divifions,  two  of  thefc  are  yet  behind  :  Of  which 
the  third  Fleet,  or  the  third  Legion*  was  drawn  up  Front¬ 
ways  in  the  Rear  of  the  firtt  and  fccond,  and  fo  (Fetching 
along  from  Point  to  Point  compos’d  a  Triangle,  whereof  the 
third  Line  was  the  Bafe.  Their  Veflels  of  Barden,  that  car¬ 
ried  their  Horles  and  Baggage,  were  in  the  Rear  of  thefe  ; 
and  were  by  the  help  of  .final  1  Boats  provided  for  that  purpofe, 
towed  or  drawn  after  them.  In  the  Rear  of  all,  was  the  fourth 
Fleet,  call’d  the  Triar'mns ,  drawn  up  ltkewife  in  Rank  or 
Front-ways,  parallel  to  the  third  :  But  thefe  made  a  longer 
Line,  by  which  means  the  Extremities  ftretch’d  out,  and  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  two  Angles  at  the  Bafe.  The  feveral  Divifions 
of  the  Army  being  thus  difpos’d,  form’d,  as  is  laid,  a  Triangle  ; 
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The  Area^within  was  void,  but  the  Bafe  was  thick  and  folid,  and 
the  whole  Body  quick,  adtive,  and  very  difficult  to  be  broken. 

If  we  defcend  to  a  particular  Defcription  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  Ships,  we  meet  commonly  with  three  kinds,  Ships  of  War- 
dihips  of  Burden,  and  Ships  of  Paflage  :  The  fir  ft  for  the  moil 
part  row’d  with  Oars  ;  the  fecond  fteer’d  with  Sails ;  and  the 
laft  often  tow’d  with  Ropes,  Ships  of  Paflage  were  either  for  the 
Transportation  of  Men,  fuch  as  the  oTMlctyayoi  or  r fdjtdreNa 
or  of  Horfes,  as  the  Hippagines.  The  Ships  of  Burden,  which 
the  Roman  Authors  call  Naves  onerarice,  and  the  Grecian  rpofri- 
mi,  and  oa kaNc,  (whence  the  Name  of  our  Hulks  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  deriv’d),  ferv’d  for  the  Conveyance  of  Vi&uals  and 
other  Provifions,  and  fometimes  too  for  the  carrying  over 
Soldiers,  as  we  find  in  Ccefar.  Of  the  Ships  of  War,  the 
moft  considerable  were  the  Naves  longce ,  or  Galleys,  fo  nam’d 
from  their  Form,  which  was  the  moft  convenient  to  wield 
round,  or  to  cut  their  way  ;  whereas  the  Ships  of  Burden 
were  generally  built  rounder  and  more  hollow,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  eafie  to  load,  and  might  hold  the  more 
Goods.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  Naves  longce  were  the 
! Triremis ,  the  Quadriremis, and  the  Quinqueremis.  Textile,  Te7pHpwrs 
and  TlivTriptif,  exceeding  one  another  by  one  Bank  of  Oars; 
which  Banks  were  rais’d  llopingly  one  above  another  ;  and 
confequently  thofe  which  had  moft  Banks  were  built  higheft, 
and  rowed  with  the  greateft  Strength.  Some  indeed  fancy  a 
different  Original  of  thefe  Names,  as  that  in  the  Triremes,  for 
Example,  either  there  were  three  Banks  one  after  the  other 
on  a  level,  or  three  Rowers  fat  upon  one  Bank  ;  or  elfe  three 
Men  tugg’d  all  together  at  one  Oar  :  But  this  is  contrary  not 
only  to  the  Authority  of  the  Clafficks,  but  to  the  Figures  of 
the  Triremes  ftill  appearing  in  ancient  Monuments.  Belides 
thefe,  there  were  two  other  Rates,  one  higher,  and  the  other 
lower.  The  higher  Rates  we  meet  with  are  the  Hexeres ,  the 
Hepteres ,  the  0 Teres,  and  fo  on  to  the  vrfvlsMiJ'ix.fipiir,  nay  Pc~ 
lybius  relates,  that  Philip  of  Mace  don.  Father  to  Perfsus ,  had  an. 
cr.x.a.'J'eiiripMf  (a)  ;  which  Livy  tranflates  navis  quam  fexdecim 
verfus  remorum  agebant  {b),  a  Ship  with  fixteen  Banks  :  Yet 
this  was  much  Inferior  to  the  Ship  built  by  Philopater,  which 
Plutarch  tells  us  had  forty  Banks  (c).  The  lower  Rates  were 
the  Biremis  and  the  Moneres.  The  Bireme  in  Greek  J'r/iptic  or 
Tinf/j©-,  confifted  of  two  Banks  of  Oars  :  Of  thefe,  the  fitteft 
for  Service,  by  reafon  of  their  lightnefs  and  fwiftnefs,  were 


(a)  Polyb.  in  Fragment.  (A)  Lib.  y 3.  (e)  In  Lemeiiiv, 
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call’d  Liburnica ,  from  the  Liburni ,  a  People  in  Dalmatia i  who 
firft  invented  that  fort  of  Building  ;  for"  being  Corfairs ,  they 
row’d  up  and  down  in  thefe  light  Veffels,  and  maintain’d  them- 
felves  by  the  Prizes  they  took  (a).  Yet  in  later  times,  all  the 
fmaller  and  more  expedite  Ships,  whether  they  had  more  or  lefs 
than  two  Banks,  were  term’d  in  general  Libuma ,  or  Liburnica. 
Thus  Horace  and  Propertius  call  the  Ships  which  Augujlus  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Sea-Engagement  at  Adi  urn  :  And  Floras  informs 
us,  that  his  Fleet  was  made  up  of  Veffels  from  three  to  fix 
Banks  (b).  Suetonius  mentions  an  extravagant  fort  of  Liburnicts. 
invented  by  the  Emperor  Caligula ,  adorn’d  with  Jewels  in  the 
Poop,  with  Sails  of  many  Colours,  and  furnifh’d  with  large 
Portico’s,  Bagnio’s  and  Dining  rooms,  befides  the  curious  Rows 
of  Vines  and  Fruit-Trees  of  all  forts  (c): 

The  Moneres  mention’d  by  Livy  was  a  Galley  having  but  one 
fingle  Bank  of  Oars,  of  which  we  find  five  forts  in  Authors, 
the  ebiofop©-  or  Attuaria,  the  TetxKvvlop©-,  the  Tsaja^otKoi/jop©- , 
the  TTi-flaiiovlcp©-  and  the  htdj'ovlof©-,  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  and  an  hundred  Oars. 

It  may  be  obferv’d,  that  tho’  thefe  Under-Rates  are  fuppos’d 
to  have  been  built  in  the  Form  of  the  Naves  long 4?,  yet  they  are 
not  fo  generally  honour’d  with  that  Name  ;  and  fometimes  in 
Authors  of  credit  we  find  them  directly  oppos’d  to  the  Naves 
long#,  and  at  other  times  to  the  ij.cL-giy.oi,  or  War-fhips. 

But  the  Ships  of  War  occur  under  feveral  other  different 
Denominations,  as  the  Ted*,  otConftrat* ,  or  the  Apert  a.  The 
Pett#,  or  nctjctipegr/joi  were  fo  call’d,  becaufe  they  had  naja.- 
rpcoy&la.  or  Hatches ;  whereas  the  Apertce  or  avpjj-Aot  had  none. 
The  greater  Ships,  as  the  Quadriremis  and  upwards,  feem  al¬ 
ways  to  have  had  Hatches  ;  the  Triremes  and  Biremes  are 
fometimes  defcrib’d  otherwife  ;  and  all  below  thefe  were  A- 
pertce.  Cicero  and  other  Authors  fometimes  ufe  the  Word 
Aphradum  for  a  particular  fort  of  Ship  ;  and  Polybius 

for  a  Quinquereme .  Befides  thefe  we  meet  with  the 
Naves  roftrat*  and  Naves  turrit  as  :  the  firft  were  fuch  as  had 
Beaks  or  Rojlra ,  neceflary  to  all  Ships  which  were  to  en~ 
gage  in  a  Battel.  The  others  were  fuch  as  had  Turrets 
erected  on  their  Decks,  from  whence  the  Soldiers  us’d  all 
manner  of  Weapons  and  Engines,  as  if  it  had  been  on  land, 

j«)  Bader  on  Borne,  Epoi  1.  (t)  Lib. 4.  op.  „.  (c)  Srnrn. in 
cap.  37* 
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and  fo  engag’d  with  the  greateft  Fury  imaginable  ;  as  V irgil  de- 
i'cribes  the  Fight  at  Adium. 

------ Pelago  credas  innare  revulfas 

Cycladas ,  aut  montes  concurrere  moniibus  altos  ; 

T rata  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  injlant.  fEn.  8. 

The  ..Officers  in  the  Navy  were  Prafefius  Clajfis ,  or  Admi¬ 
ral,  and  fometimes  the  Duumviri ,  when  two  were  join’d  in 
Commiffion  together  with  the  Trierarchus ,  or  Captain  of  a 
particular  Ship,  moll  properly  of  the  Trireme  ;  the  Guberna- 
tor  or  Matter  ;  the  Celeujies ,  or  Boatfwain,  and  others  of  in- 

feriour  Note.  _ 

Under  the  Emperors,  as  there  were  Legions  eflablifti’d  in  molt 
parts  of  the  Roman  Dominions,  fo  had  they  conftantly  Fleets 
in  thofe  Seas,  which  lay  conveniently  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Neighbouring  Countries.  As  Augufius  kept  one  Navy  at  Mi- 
fenum  in  the  Mare  infer  urn,  to  proteft  and  keep  in  obedience 
France ,  Spain ,  Mauritania ,  Egypt ,  Sardinia ,  and  Sicily  :  Ano¬ 
ther  at  Ravenna  in  the  Mare  fuperum ,  to  defend  and  bridle 
Epirus,  Macedon,  Achaia ,  Crete ,  Cyprus ,  together  with  all  Afta. 
Nor  were  their  Navies  only  maintain’d  on  the  Seas,  but  feveral 
too  on  the  principal  Rivers,  as  the  Germanic  a  Clajfis  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Danubiana,  the  Euphratenfts ,  See.  to  be  met  with 
in  Tacitus,  and  other  Hiftorians. 

[  See  Sir  Henry  Savil’r  Differtation  at  the  end  of  his  Tranf- 
lation  of  Tacitus.] 

To  this  Subject  of  the  Roman  Shipping,  we  may  add  a  very 
remarkable  Cuftom  of  ttich  as  had  efcap’d  a  Wreck  at  Sea, 
which  we  find  hinted  at  in  almoft  every  Place  of  the  Poets, 
and  often  alluded  to  by  other  Authors  ;  on  which  the  great 
Modern  Critick  delivers  himfelf  to  this  purpofe. 

It  was  a  Cuftom  for  thofe  who  had  been  fav’d  from  a  Ship- 
wrack  to  have  all  the  Circumftances  of  their  Adventure  repre- 
fented  on  a  Tablet.  Some  Perfons  made  ufe  of  their  Tablet  to 
move  the  Companion  of  thofe  that  they  met  as  they  travell’d 
up  and  down  ;  and  by  their  Charity  to  repair  their  Fortunes, 
which  had  fuftcr’d  fo  much  at  Sea.  Thefe  Juvenal  deferibes 
Sat  14. 

- — Tier « 
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- Merfd  rate  naufragus  ajf'em 

Dum  rogat ,  &  pitta  fe  tempeflate  tuetur . 

His  Veflel  funk,  the  Wretch  at  fome  Lane’s  end 
A  painted  Storm  fop  Farthings  does  extend, 

And  lives  upon  the  Pidlure  of  his  Lofs. 

For  this  purpofe  they  hung  the  Tablet  about  their  Necks? 
and  kept  finging  a  fort  of  canting  Verfes,  expreffing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  Misfortunes  ;  almoft  like  the  modern  Pilgrims. 
Perfius  Sat.  1.  ' 

- Cantet  fi  naufragus ,  ajj’em 

Protulerim ?  Cant  as  cum  fr add  te  in  trabe  fi  dum 
Ex  humero  fortes  ? 

Say,  Should  a  Ship  wrack’d  Sailer  ling  his  Woe, 

Wou’d  I  be  mov’d  to  pity  ;  or  bellow 
An  Alms  ?  Is  this  your  Seafon  for  a  Song, 

When  your  defpairing  Phiz  you  bear  along,  \ 


Daub’d  on  a  Plank,  and  o’er  your  Shoulders  hung  ? 


Others  hung  up  fuch  a  Tablet  in  the  Temple  of  the  particular 
Deity,  to  whom  they  had  addrefs’d  themfelves  in  their  Exigence, 
and  whofe  affiltance  had,  as  they  thought,  efFedted  their  Safety. 
This  they  termkj  properly  vopva  Isabella.  Juvenal  has  a  fling 
at  the  Roman  Superftition  in  this  point,  when  he  informs  us,  that 
’twas  the  bufihefs  of  a  whole  Company  of  Painters  to  draw 
Pictures  on  thefe  accounts  for  the  Temple  of  Ifis. 

- Quam  voti-vd  tejlantur  fana  tabelld 

Plurima ,  pictures  puis  nefcit  ab  Ifide  pafci  ? 

Such  as  in  Ifis  Dome  may  be  Purvey’d, 

On  Votive  Tablets  to  the  Life  pourtray’d,  C 

Where  Painters  are  employ  'd  and  earn  their  Bread,  3 

But  the  Cuftom  went  much  farther  ;  for  the  Lawyers  at 
the  Bar  us’d  to  have  the  Cafe  of  their  Client  exprefs’d  in  a  Pi- 
dture,  that  by  lhewing  his  hard  Fortune,  and  the  Cruelty  and 
Injuftice  of  the  adverle  Party,  they  might  move  the  Compaf- 
fion  of  the  Judge.  This  Quintilian  declares  himfelf  again!!,  in 
his  fixth  Book.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  fuch  Perfons  as  had 
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efcap’d  in  any  fit  of  Sicknefs,  us’d  to  dedicate  a  Pidture  to, 
the  Deity  whom  they  fancied  to  have  reliev’d  them.  And  this 
gives  us  a  light  into  the  meaning  of  Tibullus ,  Lib.  i .  LI  eg.  3. 

Nunc  dea ,  nunc  fuccurre  mihi ;  nam  pojfe  meder  't 

Pitta  docet  Templis  multa  tabella  tuis. 

Now  Goddefs,  now  thy  tortur’d  Suppliant  heal ; 

For  Votive  Paints  atteft  thy  facred  Skill. 

Thus  fome  Chriftians  in  ancient  time  (a)  upon  any  fignal  Re¬ 
covery  of  their  Health,  us’d  to  offer  a  fort  of  Medal  in  Gold 
Or  Silver,  on  which  their  own  Effigies  was  exprefs’d,  in  Honour 
of  the  Saint  whom  they  thought  themfelves  oblig’d  to  for  their 
Deliverance.  And  this  Cuftom  ftill  obtains  in  the  Popifli  Coun¬ 
tries  (b). 


(a)  Cafmbon.  in  l'erji:<m,  Sat.  1.  y.8S.  (b)  Ducky  on  Horace,  lib.  1.  QAf. 


Adifcellany  Cufioms  of  the  Romans. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  ‘Private  Sports  and  Games. 

Great  part  of  the  Roman  Pomp  and  Superftition  was 
taken  up  in  their  Games  and  Shows,  and  therefore 
very  many  of  their  Cuftoms  have  a  Dependance  on 
thole  Solemnities.  But  in  our  way,  we  fliou’d  not 
pafs  by  the  private  Sports  and  Diverfions  ;  not 
that  they  are  worth  our  notice  in  themfelves,  but 
becaufe  many  Paffages  and  Allufions  in  Authors  would  other- 
wife  be  very  difficult  to  apprehend. 

The  Private  Games  particularly  worth  our  Remark  are,  the 
Latrunculi ,  the  Pali,  and  7efer*t  the  Pila,  the  Par  impar,  and 

the  Trochus.  ,  c  , 

The  Game  at  Latruncuh  feems  to  have  been  much.ot  the 
fame  nature  as  the  Modern  Chefs  :  1  he  Original  of  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  referr’d  to  Palamedes  his  Invention  at  the  Siege  or  iroy  . 
Tho’  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon ,  one  of  the  Seven  Grecian 
Sages :  and  fome  fancy  that  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus  contriv’d 
this  Sport,  to  inftrua  his  Soldiers,  after  a  diverting  manner, 
in  the  Military  Art.  However,  ’tis  certain,  it  exprelies  the 

On  Chance 


/ 
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Chance  and  Order  of  War  fo  very  happily,  that  no  place  can 
lay  fo  juft  a  Claim  to  the  Invention  as  the  Camp.  Thus  the 
Ingenious  Vida  begins  his  Poem  on  this  Subject, 

Ludimus  effigiem  belli  Jimulataque  veris 

Pralia ,  buxo  acies  ficlas,  Iff  ludicra  regna  ; 

Ut  geraini  inter  fe  reges ,  albufque ,  nigerque , 

Pro  laude  oppofiti,  certant  bicoloribus  armis . 

Wars  harmlefs  Shape  we  ling,  and  Boxen  Trains 

Of  Youth,  encountring  on  the  Cedar- Plains  : 

How  two  tall  Kings  by  different  Armour  known, 

Traverfe  the  Field,  and  combat  for  Renown. 

The  Chefs-men,  which  the  Romans  us’d,  were  generally  of 
Wax  or  Glafs.,  their  common  Name  was  Calculi ,  or  Latrun- 
culi  :  The  Poets  fometimes  term  them  Latrones ,  whence  La- 
trunculus  was  at  firft  deriv’d  :  For  Latro  among  the  ancients 
fignified  at  firft  a  Servant  (as  the  Word  Knave  in  Englijh ,) 
and  afterwards  a  Soldier. 

Seneca  has  mention’d  this  Play  oftner,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
Roman  Author  ;  particularly  in  one  Place,  he  has  a  very  re¬ 
markable  Story,  in  which  he  defigns  to  give  us  an  Example  of 
wonderful  Resolution  and  Contempt  of  Death  ;  tho’  fome  will 
be  more  apt  to  interpret  it  as  an  Inftance  of  infenfible  Stupidity. 
The  Story  is  this :  One  Canius  Julius  (whom  he  extols  very 
much  on  other  Accounts)  had  been  fentenc’d  to  Death  by  Cali¬ 
gula  ;  the  Centurion  coming  by  with  a  Tribe  of  Malefadlors, 
and  ordering  him  to  bear  them  company  to  Execution,  happen’d 
to  find  him  engag’d  at  this  Game.  Canius  upon  his  firft  Sum¬ 
mons,  prefently  fell  to  counting  his  Men,  and  bidding  his  Anta- 
gomft  be  Pure  not  to  brag  falfly  of  the  Vidtory  after  his  Death, 
he  only  defir’d  the  Centurion  to  bear  witnefs,  that  he  had  one 
Man  upon  the  Board  more  than  his  Companion  ;  and  fo  very 
readily  join’d  himfelf  to  the  poor  Wretches  that  were  going  to 
fuffer  (a). 

But  the  large!!:  and  moft  accurate  Account  of  the  Latrun- 
culi  given  us  by  the  Ancients,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Poem  to 
Pifo  ;  which  fome  will  have  to  be  Ovid's,  others  Lucan’s ,  and 
many  the 'Work  of  an  unknown  Author. 


The 


(«)  Smeca  de  Tranqu1!.  Ar.imi)  cap.  14, 
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The  ‘Tali  and  the  Tefferx,  by  reafon  of  fo  many  PafTages  in 
Authors  equally  applicable  to  both,  have  oftentimes  been  con¬ 
founded  with  one  another,  and  by  feme  dijtinguifli’d  as  a  fepa- 
rate  Game  from  the  lufus  alex ,  or  Dice  :  Whereas,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  two  forts  of  Games  at 
Dice,  the  Ludus  t alarum,  or  play  at  Cockall,  and  the  Ludus 
tejferarum ,  or  what  we  call  Dice.  They  play’d  at  the  fir  ft  with 
four  Tali,  and  at  the  other  with  three  TeJJerx.  The  Tali  had 
but  four  fidcs,  mark’d  with  four  oppoiite  numbers ;  one  fide 
with  a  Tres,  and  the  oppoiite  with  a  Quatre  ;  one  with  an  Ace, 
and  the  contrary  with  a  Sice.  The  Dice  had  fix  Faces,  four 
mark’d  with  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  Tali,  and  the  two  others 
with  a  Deux  and  a  Cinqua ,  always  one  againft  the  other;  fo 
that  in  both  Plays,  the  upper  number  and  the  lower,  either  on 
the  Talus  or  TeJJ'era ,  conftantly  made  /even. 

There  were  very  fevere  Laws  in  force  againft  thefe  Plays, 
forbidding  the  ufe  of  them  at  all  Seafons,  only  during  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia -p  tho’  they  gam’d  ordinarily  at  other  times,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Prohibition.  But  there  was  one  ufe  made  of  them 
at  Feafts  and  Entertainments,  which  perhaps  did  not  fall  under 
the  extent  of  the  Laws ;  and  that  was  to  throw  Dice,  who 
fhould  command  in  chief,  and  have  the  power  of  preferibing 
Rules  at  a  Drinking  Bout ;  who  in  Horace  is  call’d  Arbiter 
bibendi. 

They  threw  both  the  Tali  and  the  Tejfera  out  of  a  long  Box, 
for  which  they  had  feveral  Names,  as  Fritillum ,  Pyrgus ,  Tur- 
ricula ,  Urea,  dec. 

There  are  many  odd  Terms  fcatter’d  up  and  down  in  Au¬ 
thors,  by  which  they  fignified  their  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
Calls ;  we  may  take  notice  of  the  bell  and  the  worft.  The  belt 
Call  with  the  Tali,  was  when  there  came  up  four  different  Num¬ 
bers,  as  Tres,  Quatre,  Sice ,  Ace ;  The  belt  with  the  Dice  was 
three  Sices ;  the  common  Term  for  both,  was  fenus  or  Bafi- 
licus ;  the  pooreft  call  in  both  having  the  Name  of  Cams. 
Perfius  oppofes  the  Senio,  and  the  Canicula,  as  the  bell  and 
worftChances. 

- Quid  dexter  fenio  ferret 

Scire  erat  in  notis  ;  damnofa  canicula  quantum 

Raderet ,  angujlce  collo  non  fattier  Orcx.  Sat.  3. 

But  then  my  Study  was  to  cog  the  Dice, 

And  dextroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  Sice, 
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To  fhun  Ames-Ace  that  fwept  my  Stakes  away ; 

And  watch  the  Box  for  fear  they  Ihou’d  convey  > 

Falfe  Bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  Play.  > 

Mr.  Dry  den. 

The  wiler  and  feverer  Romans  thought  this  fedentary  Di- 
verfion  fit  only  for  aged  Men,  who  could  not  fo  well  employ 
themfelves  in  any  ftirring  Recreation.  Let  them  (fays  old  Cato 
in  ‘Lully,)  have  their  Armour ,  their  Horfes  and  their  Spears  ; 
let  them  take  their  Club  and  their  Javelin  ;  let  them  have  their 
fwimming  Matches  and  their  Races,  fo  they  do  but  leave  us  a- 
mong  the  numerous  Sports,  the  Tali  and  the  Tefferse.  But  the 
general  corruption  of  Manners  made  the  Cafe  quite  other- 
wife : 

Si  damnofa  Senem  juvat  ale  a,  ludit  &  h  ceres 

'Bullatus,  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo . 

If  Gaming  does  an  aged  Sire  entice,  1 

Then  my  young  Mailer  fwiftly  learns  the  Vice,  > 

And  lhakes,  in  Hanging- 11  eeves,  the  little  Box  and  Dice.  3 

Mr.  Dry  den, 

Nor  was  it  probable,  that  this  Game  Ihou’d  be  practis’d  with 
any  moderation  in  the  City,  when  the  Emperors  were  com¬ 
monly  profefs’d  Admirers  of  it.  Auguftus  himfelf  play’d  un- 
reafonably  without  any  regard  to  the  time  of  the  Year  (a).  But 
the  great  Mailer  of  this  Art  was  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who, 
by  his  conflant  Practice  ( even  as  he  rid  about  in  his  Chariot, ) 
gain’d  fo  much  Experience  as  to  compofe  a  Book  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  Hence  Seneca  in  his  Sarcallical  Relation  of  that  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Apotheofis ;  when,  after  a  great  many  Adventures,  he  has 
at  laft  brought  him  to  Hell,  and  makes  the  infernal  Judges 
condemn  him  (as  the  moll  proper  Punilhment  in  the  World) 
to  play  continually  at  Dice  with  a  Box  that  had  the  bot¬ 
tom  out ;  which  kept  him  always  in  Hopes,  and  yet  always 
baulk’d  his  Expectations. 

Islam  quoties  miffurus  erat  refonante  fritillo , 

Utraque  fu  'bducto  fugiebat  tejfera  fundo  ; 

Curnque  recolledlos  auderet  mittere  talos, 

Lufuro  fimilis  femper,  femperque  petenti. 


(a)  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  71. 


Decepere 
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Deceperefidem  :  refugit,  digit  of que  per  ipfos 
Fallax  affiduo  dilabitur  alea  furto. 

Sic  cum  jam  fummi  tanguntur  culm  'ma  montisy 
Irrita  Sfyphio  volvuntur  pondera  collo. 

For  whenfoe’er  he  fliook  the  Box  to  cad, 

The  rattling  Dice  delude  his  eager  hade : 

And  if  he  try’d  again,  the  waggifli  Bone 
Infenfibly  was  thro’  his  Fingers  gone  ; 

Still  he  was  throwing.,  yet  he  ne’er  had  thrown, 

So  weary  Sifyphus ,  when  now  he  lees 
The  welcome  Top,  and  feeds  his  joyful  Eyes, 

Straight  the  rude  Stone,  as  cruel  Fate  commands, 

Falls  fadly  down,  and  meets  his  redlefs  Hands, 

The  Ancients  had  four  forts  of  PiLe  or  Balls  us’d  for  £x-» 
ercife  and  Diverfion.  Th eFollis  or  Balloon,  which  they  druck  v 
about  with  their  Arm,  guarded  for  that  purpofe  with  a  wood¬ 
en  Bracer :  Or  if  the  Balloon  was  little,  they  us’d  only  their 
Fills.  The  Pi  la  Trigonalis ,  the  fame  as  our  common  Balls ; 
to  play  with  this,  there  us’d  to  Hand  three  Perfons  in  a  Trian¬ 
gle,  linking  it  round  from  one  to  another ;  he  that  firfl  let  it 
come  to  the  Ground  was  thelofer  (a).  Paganica ,  a  Ball  Huff’d 
with  Feathers,  which  Martial  thus  defcribes  : 

l Fee  qua  difficili  turget  Paganica  plurnd , 

Fotte  minus  laxu  ejl ,  eff  minus  arcla  pi  Id. 

The  lad  fort  was  the  Harpafium ,  a  harder  kind  of  Ball  which, 
they  play’d  with  dividing  into  two  Companies,  and  driving  to 
throw  it  through  one  another’s  Goals,  which  was  the  con¬ 
quering  Cad. 

The  Game  at  Par  impar ,  or  Even  and  Odd,  is  not  worth 
taking  notice  of,  any  farther  than  to  obferve,  that  it  was  not 
only  "proper  to  the  Children,  as  is  generally  fancied  :  For  we 
may  gather  from  Suetonius ,  that  it  was  fometimes  us’d  at  Feads 
and  Entertainments,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Dice  and 
Chefs  (/>).  . 

The  'Irochus  has  been  often  thought  the  fame  as  the  Turbo ,  or 
Top  ;  or  elle  of  like  nature  with  our  Billiards :  But  both  thele 


(a)  See  Dacur  on  Her  zee  Bask  z .  Sat.  z .  (6)  See  Sueton.  in  Aug.  can.  7 '  • 

Opini- 
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Opinions  are  now  exploded  by  the  Curious.  The  Trochus 
therefore  was  properly  a  Hoop  of  Iron  five  or  fix  Foot  Dia¬ 
meter,  fet  all  ov£r  in  the  infide  with  Iron  Rings.  The  Boys 
and  young  Men  us’d  to  whirl  this  along,  as  our  Children  do 
the  wooden  Hoops,  dire&ing  it  with  a  Rod  of  Iron  having  a 
wooden  Handle ;  which  Rod  the  Grecians,  call’d  ixdjrip, 
and  the  Romans  Radius.  There  was  need  of  great  Dexterity  to 
guide  the  Hoop  right.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Rings,  by  the 
Clattering  which  they  made,  not  only  gave  the  People  notice  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  but  contributed  very  much  to  the  Boys 
Diversion  ( a ).  We  rauft  take  care  not  to  think  this  only  a 
childilh  Exercile,  fince  we  find  Horace  (b)  ranking  it  with  other 
manly  Sports. 

Ludere  qui  nefcit ,  campejlribus  abfilinet  or  mis , 

IndoSlufive  pila ,  dificive ,  trochive  quiefcit. 


(a)  See  Dacier  on  Horace,  Book  3,  OJ.  14.  (b)  De  Art.  Poet. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Circenfian  Shows ,  and  firfi  of  the  Pentathlum3 
the  Chariot  Races ,  the  Ludus  Trojae,  and  the  Pyr- 
rhica  Saltatio. 

9,T!IS  hard  to  light  on  any  tolerable  Divifion  which  would 
take  in  all  the  Publick  Sports  and  Shows  ;  but  the  molt 
accurate  feems  to  be  that,  which  ranks  them  under  two  Heads, 
Ludi  Circenfes ,  and  Ludi  Scenici :  But  becaufe  this  Divifion  is 
made  only  in  refpedt  of  the  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Solem¬ 
nities,  and  of  the  place  of  Aftion,  there  is  need  of  another  to 
exprefs  the  End  and  Defign  of  their  Inftitution ;  and  this  may  be,. 
Ludi  Sacri ,  Votivi ,  and  Funebres. 

The  Circenfian  Plays  may  very  well  include  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Sea-fights,  and  Sports  perform’d  in  the  Amphithea¬ 
tres  :  For  the  former  were  commonly  exhibited  in  the  Circo's 
fitted  for  that  ufe  ;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  Naumach'ue ,  as 
places  diftinft  from  the  Clrco’s ,  we  fuppofe  the  Stru&ure  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature,  And  as  to  the  Amphitheatres,  they 

were 
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were  erefted  for  the  more  convenient  Celebration  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Shows,  which  us’d  before  to  be  prefented  in  the  Circe’s. 
So  that  in  this  extent  of  the  Head,  we  may  inform  our  felves  of 
the  Pentathlum ,  of  the  Chariot-Races,  of  the  Lucius  Troj<e ,  of 
the  Shows  of  wild  Bealls,  of  the  Combats  of  the  Gladiators, 
and  of  the  Naumachia. 

The  Pentathlum ,  or  Quinquertium ,  as  molt  of  their  other 
Sports,  was  borrow’d  from  the  Grecian  Games  ;  the  five  Ex- 
ercifes  that  compos’d  it  were,  Running,  Wreftiing,  Leaping, 
Throwing,  and  Boxing.  The  two  laft  have  fomething  particu¬ 
larly  worth  our  notice ;  the  former  of  them  being  fometimes 
perform’d  with  the  Difcus ,  and  the  other  with  the  Ceftus .  The 
Difcus  or  Quoit,  was  made  of  Stone,  Iron,  or  Copper,  five  or 
fix  Fingers  broad,  and  more  than  a  Foot  long,  inclining  to  an 
Oval  Figure :  They  fent  this  to  a  vail  diftance,  by  the  help  of  a 
leathern  Thong  tied  round  the  Perfon’s  Hand  that  threw.  Several 
learned  Men  have  fancied,  that  inftead  of  the  aforefaid  Thong, 
they  made  ufe  of  a  Twill  or  Brede  of  Hair  ;  but  ’tis  poflible  they 
might  be  deceiv’d  by  that  Paffage  of  Claudnm  : 

Quis  melius  vibrata  puer  vertigine  molli 

Membra  rotet  ?  vertat  quis  rnarmora  crine  fupino  ? 

What  Youth  cou’d  wind  his  Limbs  with  happier  Care  ? 

Or  fling  the  Marble-Quoit  with  tofs’d  back  Hair  ? 

Where  the  Poet  by  Crine  Supino  intehds  only  to  exprefs  the 
extreme  Motion  of  the  Perfon  throwing ;  it  being  very  natural 
on  that  account  to  cad  back  his  Head,  and  fo  make  the  Hair 
fly  out  behind  him  (a.) 

Homer  has  made  Ajax  and  Ulyjfes  both  great  Artiils  at  this 
Sport:  And  Ovid  when  he  brings  in  Apollo  and  Hyacinth  play¬ 
ing  at  it,  gives  an  elegant  Defcription  of  the  Exercife  ; 

Corpora  vejle  levant ,  &  fucco  pinguis  olivce 

Splendefcunt ,  latique  ineunt  certamina  difci ; 

Quern  prius  aerias  libratum  Phoebus  in  auras 

Mifit ,  Cff  oppojitas  disjecit  pondere  nubes. 

Decidit  in  folidam  longo  pojl  tempore  terram 

Pondus ,  Q3  exkibuit  junttam  cum  viribus  artem  (b.) 


(a)  See  Dacitr  on  Horace,  Book  i.  OJ,  S,  (b)  Metamorphof.  10. 

They 
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They  ftrip  and  wafh  their  naked  Limbs  with  Oil, 

To  whirl  the  Quoit,  and  urge  the  fportive  Toil. 

And  firll  the  God  his  well-pois’d  Marble  flung, 

Cut  the  weak  Air,  and  bore  the  Clouds  along : 

Sounding,  at  laft,  the  rnalTie  Circle  fell, 

And  Ihew’d  his  Strength  a  Rival  to  his  Skill. 

Scaliger ,  who  attributes  the  Invention  of  the  whole  Pen- 
tathlum  to  the  rude  Country  People,  is  of  Opinion,  That  the 
throwing  the  Difcus  is  but  an  Improvement  of  their  old  Sport 
of  calling  their  Sheep-Hooks :  This  Conjedlure  feems  very  like¬ 
ly  to  have  been  borrow’d  from  a  Pallage  of  Homer : 

*0 asov  Ti?  t’  (ZtwoA©-  dvu?, 

CH  J'Z  6’  OTiTZTOX  did,  (it?  dyzAcuaf, 

loasov  crav\oc  eLycovQ-  v-Vz^SetAz  (*). 

As  when  fome  llurdy  Hind  his  Sheep-hook  throws, 

Which,  whirling,  lights  among  the  diftant  Cows  ; 

So  far  the  Hero  calf  o’er  all  the  Marks. 

And  indeed,  the  Judgment  of  the  fame  Critick,  that  thefe 
Exercifes  owe  their  Original  to  the  Life  of  Shepherds,  is  no 
more  than  what  his  admir’d  Virgil  has  admirably  taught  him  in 
the  fecond  GeorgicL 

Ipfe  dies  agitat  Fefios  ;  fufufque  per  herham 
Ignis  v.bi  in  medio ,  &  Socii  cratera  coronant , 

Xe  libans  Lenae  vocat ,  pecorifque  magiflris 
Velocis  jaculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo  ; 

Corporaque  agrejli  nudat  pradura  palcejlrd. 

When  any  Rural  Holy-days  invite 
His  Genius  forth  to  innocent  Delight ; 

On  Earth’s  fair  Bed,  beneath  fome  facred  Shade, 

Amidlt  his  equal  Friends  carelelly  laid, 

He  lings  thee  Bacchus ,  Patron  of  the  Vine. 

The  Beechen  Bowl  foams  with  a  flood  of  Wine ; 

Not  to  the  lofs  of  Reaion,  or  of  Strength. 

To  adlive  Games  and  manly  Sports  at  length 


(«)  Iliad.  4. 


Their 
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Their  Mirth  afcends ;  and  with  full  Veins  they  fee 

Who  can  the  belt  at  better  Tryals  be. 

[Mr.  Cowley i 

The  Cejlus  were  either  a  fort  of  leathern  Guards  for  the 
Hands,  compos’d  of  Thongs  and  commonly  fill’d  with  Lead 
or  Iron  to  add  force  and  weight  to  the  blow :  Or,  according 
to  others,  a  kind  of  Whirlbats  or  Bludgeons  of  Wood  with 
Lead  at  one  end  :  Tho’  Scaliger  cenfures  the  laft  Opinion  as 
ridiculous ;  and  therefore  he  derives  the  Word  from  Acnv  a 

Pir,$e’  T  BeIt  (f>-  This  Exercife  is  mod  admirably  defcrib’d 
by  Virgil,  in  the  Combat  of  Dares  and  Entellus ,  Mneid  <  The 
fiimous  Artift  at  the  Cejlus,  was  Eryx  of  Sicily,  overcome  kt  laft 
at  his  own  Weapons  by  Herbies.  Pollux  too  was  as  great  a 
Mailer  of  this,  Alt,  as  his  Brother  Cajlor  at  Encounters  on 
Horlcback.  I  he  Fight  of  Pollux  and  Amy  c  us  with  the  C  eft  us 
is  excellently  related  by  Eheocrytus ,  Idyllmrn  20.  7  '  ’ 

,  CHARIOT-RACES  occur  as  frequently  as  any  of 
the  C trcenjidn  Sports.  The  mod  remarkable  thing  belonging 
to  them,  were  the  Factions  or  Companies  of  the  Charioteers - 
according  to  which  the  whole  Town  was  divided,  fome  &* 
vounng  one  Company,  and  fome  another.  The  four  ancient 
Companies  were  the  PraJSna,  the  Ruff  at  a,  the  Alb* ,  or  Albata 
and  th tVeneta-  the  Green,  the  Red,  the  White,  and  the  Sky' 
colour  d,  or  Sea-colour’d.  This  Diftindtion  was  taken  from 
the  Colour  of  their  Liveries,  and  is  thought  to  have  born  fom« 
alluiion  to  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year ;  the  firft  refembliiw 
the  Spring  when  all  things  are  Green ;  the  next,  the  fierv 
colour  of  the  Sun  in  Summer  ;  the  third  the  Hoar  of  Autumn  • 
and  the  laft,  the  Clouds  of  Winter ;  or  elfe  the  fourth  may  be 
applied  to  Autumn,  and  the  third  to  Winter.  The  Prafma 
and  the  Veneta  are  not  Co  ea fie  Names  as  the  other  two-  the 
former  is  deriv’d  from  h-am-ov,  a  Leek ,  and  the  other  from  the 
l  eneti.  Or  the  Venetians ,  a  People  that  particularly  affected  that 
Colour.  1  he  mod  taking  Company  were  commonly  the  Green 
efpecially  under  Caligula ,  Nero,  and  the  following  Emperors  - 
and  111  the  time  of  Juvenal ,  as  he  hints  in  his  eleventh  Saw/ 
and  with  a  finer  ftroke  of  his  Pen  handfomly  cenfures  the  ftranee 
.  leafure  which  the  Romans  took  in  thefe  Sights. 


~Mih:  face 


Immenfce  nimiaque  licet  fi  diccre  flebis. 


(*)  De  Re  Poetica,  lib,  1.  cap.  11  f 


L’otam 
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‘j’otam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit ,  o3  fragor  aureni 
Per  entity  event  urn  viridis  quo  colli  go  panni  : 

Nam  fi  deficeret ,  moejlam  attonitamque  videres 
Hanc  Urbem ,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  vidis 
Confulibus . - 

This  Day  all  Rome  (if  I  may  be  allow’d, 

Without  Offence  to  fuch  a  numerous  Crowd, 

To  fay  all  Rome),  will  in  the  Circus  fweat, 

Echoes  already  to  their  Shouts  repeat. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  Cry - dway,  away , 

‘Xhe  Green  have  won  the  Honour  of  the  'Day. 

Oh  !  fhou’d  thefe  Sports  be  but  one  Year  forborn, 

Rome  wou’d  in  Tears  her  lov’d  Diverfion  mourn; 

And  that  wou’d  now  a  caufe  of  Sorrow  yield, 

Greats  as  the  lofs  of  Canned s  fatal  Field. 

[Mr.  Congreve . 

The  Emperor  Dornitian ,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  added  two 
new  Companies  to  the  former,  the  Golden ,  and  the  Purple  (af 
Xiphilin  calls  them  the  Golden ,  and  the  Silver ;  but  this  feems 
to  be  a  miftake,  becaufe  the  Silver  Liveries  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  diftinguilh  from  the  White.  But  thefe  new 
Companies  were  foon  after  laid  down  again  by  the  following 
Emperors  (£)• 

In  ordinary  reading,  we  meet  only  with  the  Big<e,  and  the 
Quadriga  ;  but  they  had  fometimes  their  Sejuges ,  Septemjuges , 
&c.  And  Suetonius  allures  us,  that  Nero  when  he  was  a  Per¬ 
former  in  the  Olympic  k  Games,  made  ufe  of  a  Decemjugis ,  or 
Chariot  drawn  with  ten  Horfes  coupled  together  (<r).  dire 
fame  Emperor  fometimes  brought  in  pairs  of  Camels  to  run  the 
Ctrco,  inftead  of  Horfes  (a).  And  Heliogabalus  oblig’d  Ele¬ 
phants  to  the  fame  Service  (<?)• 

The  Races  were  commonly  ended  at  feven  turns  round  the 
Metce  tho’  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  we  now  and  then  meet 
with  fewer  Pleats.  In  like  manner  the  ufual  number  of  Miff  us, 
or  Matches,  were  twenty  four,  tho’  fometimes  a  far  greater 
number  was  exhibited.  For  Suetonius  tells  us,  That  the  Em¬ 
peror  Domitian  prefented  an  hundred  ivlatches  in  one  Da^  ( _/ )« 
‘De  la  Cerda  will  have  us  believe  ’tis  impolfible  this  Ihould  be 


(a)  Domitian.  cap.  7.  (b)  Lipf  Com-  in  locum,  (c)  Suit  titer,  cap.  24. 
(d)  Idem  C3p.  12.  (e)  Lctmprid.  in  Htliogab.  (/)  Demit,  car.  4, 

meant 
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meant  of  the  number  of  the  Matches ;  but  only  of  the  Chariots, 
fo  as  to  make  no  more  than  twenty  five  Mijfus  :  but  his  Upi- 
nion  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  Criticks  who  have  commented, 
on  Suetonius.  Sermus  ( a )  on  the  Verfe  of  Virgil, 

Centum  quadrljugos  agitabo  ad  fluminu  currus j 

takes  occafion  to.  inform  us,  that  anciently  them  wore  always 
twenty  five  Matches  of  Chariots,  four  in  every  Match,  fo  as 
to  make  an  hundred  in  all.  The  laft  Mijfus  was  fet  out  at  the 
Charge  of  the  People,  who  made  a  gathering  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  was  therefore  call’d  Mr  arms  \  But  when  this  Cuftom  of  a 
Supernumerary  Miffus  was  laid  afide,  the  Matches  were  no  more 
than  twenty  four  at  a  time  ;  yet  the  laft  four  Chariots  ftill  kept 
the  Name  of  Mijfus  cerarius. 

The  time  when  thefe  Races  fhould  begin,  was  anciently  given 
notice  of  by  found  of  Trumpet. 

But  afterwards  the  common  Sign  was  the  Mappa,  or  Napkin 
hung  out  at  the  Praetor’s,  or  the  chief  Magiftrate  s  Seai.  Hence 
Juvenal  calls  the  Megalenfian  Games, 

- _ Megaliaca  fpedlacula  map p<e .  Sat.  1 1  » 

The  common  Reafon  given 'for  this  Cuftom  is,  that  Nero  be¬ 
ing  once  at  Dinner,  and  the  People  making  a  great  noife,  de¬ 
firing  that  the  Sports  might  begin,  the  Emperor  threw  the  Nap¬ 
kin  he  had  in  his  Hand  out  of  the  Window,  as  a  1  oken  that  he 

had  granted  their  Requeft  (b).  k  ,, 

The  Vigors  in  thefe  Sports  were  honour  d  with  Garlands, 
Coronets,  and  other  Ornaments,  after  the  Grecian  manner and 
very  often  with  confiderable  Rewards  >'n  Money  :  Infomuch 
that  Juvenal  makes  one  eminent  Charioteer  able  to  buj  an  hun 
dred  Lawyers, 

- -H'mc  centum  patr irnoni a  cauf  dicorum , 

Parte  alia  J'olum  rujfati  pone  Lacertar.  Sat.  7- 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  they  reckon’d  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  Race  from  the  pairing  by  the  Meta  the  feventh 
time  :  And  this  Propertius  exprefly  confirms,  Book  z.  Eleg.  24, 


(a)  Ad  Georg  3 .  (b)  Ctjfiodor.  lib-  )• 

R  Art 
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Aut  prius  infcfio  depofcit  premia  curfu, 

Septima  quam  metara  triverit  arte  rota. 

What  Charioteer  wou’d  with  the  Crown  be  grac’d 

?Ere  his  feventh  Wheel  the  Mark  has  lightly  pafs’d  ? 

So  that  the  greateft  Specimen  of  Art  and  Sleight  appears  to 
have  been,  to  avoid  the  Meta  handfomely  when  they  made 
their  turns ;  otherwife  the  Chariot  and  the  Driver  would  come 
into  great  Danger  as  well  as  Difgrace. 

— — Metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis.  Horace. 

On  this  account  ’tis  that  Theocritus  when  he  gives  a  Relation 
of  the.Exercifes  in  which  they  inftru&ed  young  Hercules ,  af- 
ligns  him  in  this  Point,  as  a  matter  of  the  greateft  confequence, 
his  own  Father  for  his  Tutor.. 


I Tovrec  S  Dip  c&pyA.Tl  >y  C&t  PVajAV 

Atnpakiae  My.TrjovTci  T&yS  ffvetfya.  qvhdd'tu 
’’Ayqnpvcov  or  ttcuSa  pika,  tpyAcov  iSiSctamv 
Avne,  i'lTH  ydkA  irokkA  Socov  dydvcov 

5,Ap yet  b  ItsttoSoto)  Keiy.Yik.iA,  iy  oi  AAyeii 
AttpcPi  <»v  e^ri Stun,  yjjvq  SAkvtiAv  lydvlAC.  EtSvk  ,  Kt. 


To  drive  the  Chariot,  and  with  fteddy  Skill 
To  turn,  and  yet  not  break  the  bending  Wheel, 

Amphitryo  kindly  did  inftrudt  his  Son  : 

Great  in  that  Art ;  for  he  himfelf  had  won 
Vaft  precious  Prices  on  the  Argive  Plains  :  n 

And  ftill  the  Chariot  which  he  drove  remains,  s 

Ne’er  hurt  i’th’  Courfe,  tho’  time  had  broke  the  falling  Reins  \ 

[Mr.  Creech . 


They  who  defire  to  be  inform’d  of  the  exact  manner  of  thefe 
Races ;  which  certainly  was  very  noble  and  diverting,  may  pof- 
fibly  receive  as  much  pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion  from  the  Defcrip- 
tion  which  Virgil  has  left  us  of  them  in  ftiort,  as  they  could 
expedt  from  the  fight  it  felf. 


Nome 
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Nome  vide  s'1,  cum  pracipiti  certamine  campion 
Corripuere ,  ruuntque  effufi  carcere  curries  ; 

Cum  fpes  arrefia  juvenum,  exultantiaque  haurit 
Corda  pavor  pulfans  :  illi  infiant  verier e  torto , 

Et  proni  dant  lora  :  volat  vi  fervidus  axis. 

Jarnque  humiles ,  jamque  elati  fublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri}  atque  affurgere  in  auras. 

Ncc  mora  nec  requies  ;  at  fulv<e  nimbus  arena 
Eollitur  ;  humefeunt  fpUmis  flatuque  fequentum  : 

‘Tantus  amor  laudum ,  tanta  eft  vidloria  cures. 

Haft  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  Goal  they  ftart, 

The  youthful  Charioteers  with  beating  Heart 
Rufh  to  th?  Race  ;  and  panting  fcarcely  bear 
Th’  extremes  of  feverifti  Hope  and  chilling  Fear  ; 

Stoop  to  the  Reins,  and  lath  with  all  their  Force  ; 

The  flying  Chariot  kindles  in  tile  Courfe. 

And  now  a-low,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 

As  born  thro’  Air,  and  feem  to  touch  the  Sky  : 

No  flop,  no  ftay  ;  but  Clouds  of  Sand  arife, 

Spurn’d  and  caft  backward  on  the  Follower’s  Eyes  t 
The  hindmoft  blows  the  Foam  upon  the  firft  : 

Such  is  the  love  of  Praife,  and  honourable  Thirft. 

[Mr.  Dryden- 

The  Troja ,  or  Ludus  Troja,  is  generally  referr’d  to  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Afcanius.  It  was  celebrated  by  Companies  of  Boys 
neatly  drefs’d,  and  furnifti’d  with  little  Arms  and  Weapons,  who 
mutter’d  in  the  publick  Circo.  They  were  taken,  for  the  moft 
part,  out  of  the  nobleft  Families ;  and  the  Captain  of  them  had 
the  honourable  Title  of  Princeps  Juventutis  ;  being  fometimes 
next  Heir  to  the  Empire  ;  and  feldom  lefs  than  the  Son  of  a 
principal  Senator.  This  Cuftom  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  Omiffion  not  to  give  the  whole  Ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  Virgil* s  own  Words ;  efpecially  becaufe  the  Poet, 
ufing  all  his  Art  and  Beauties  on  this  Subjedt,  as  a  Compliment 
to  Aaguflus  ( a  great  Admirer  of  the  Sport )  has  left  us  a  moft 
inimitable  Defcription. 


R  2 


Aineid. 
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iEneid.  q.  Ver.  qqf. 

At  pater  Jhneas,  nondum  certamine  mijfo, 

Cuflodem  ad  fefe  comitemque  impubis  lull 
Epytiden  voc at,  &  fidarn  fie  fatur  ad  aurern ; 

Fade  age  :  &  Afcanio,  fi  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  habei  fecum ,  curfufque  inftruxit  e quorum i 
Ducat  avo  \urmas,  &  Jefe  ofiendat  in  armis , 

Die,  ait.  Ipfe  omnem  longo  decedere  circo  ? 

Infufum  populism ,  &  campos  jubet  ejfe  patentes. 

Incedunt  pueri ,  pariterque  ante  ora  parent  urn 
FVeenatis  lucent  in  equis  :  quos  omnis  euntes 
xrinacria  mirata  fremit  ‘Trojaque  juventus.  0 

Omnibus  in  morem  tonsd  coma  prefid  corona  : 

Cornea  bina  ferunt  prafixo  haftilia  ferro  ; 

Pars  heves  burner o  pharetras  :  It  peflore  fummo 
Flex ihs  obtorti  per  colluwi  cir cuius  cmyu 
- Fres  equitum  numero  turret# ,  ternique  vagantur 
Dull  ores  :  Pueri  bis  feni  quemque  fecuti , 

Agrnine  p  art  it o  fulgent  panbufque  Magijlris . 

Una  acies  juvenum ,  duett  quam  parvus  ovantem 
(Nomen  avi  referensfi  Priamus ,  tua  clara ,  Polite , 

Progenies ,  audlura  Italos  :  quern  Phr actus  albis 
Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis  :  vefligia  primi 
Alba  pedis,  front  emque  ojlentans  arduus  alb  am. 

Alter  Atys ,  genus  unde  Atti  dux  ere  Latini  ; 

Parvus  Atys ,  pueroque  puer  dtledlus  Iulo. 

Extremus ,  formaque  ante  omnes  pulcher  lulus 
S  i don  't o  efi  invedus  equo  ;  quern  Candida  Dido 
EJJe  fui  dederat  monumentum  &  ptgnus  amor  is, 

C cetera  Prinacriis  pubes  fenioris  Acefi# 

Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  pfaufu  pavtdos ,  gaudentque  tuentes 
Dar damdee,  veterumque  agnofeunt  ora  parentum, 

Poftquam  omnes  Iceti  confejfum  oculofque  fuorum 
Lufiravere  in  equis  ;  fignum  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longe  dedit ,  infonuitque  flagello. 

Olli  dtfeurrere  pares ,  atque  agmina  terni 
Diduclis  folvere  choris  :  rurfufque  vocati 
Convert  ere  vias ,  infeflaque  tela  tulere. 

Inde  alios  ineunt  curfus ,  aliofque  recurfus , 


Adverft 
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Adverjis  fpatiis ,  alternofque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt ,  pugnceque  cient  fimulachra  fub  armis  .* 

Et  nunc  tergafugce  midant,  nunc  fpicula  vertunt 
Infenfi ,  fabld  par  iter  nunc  pace  feruntur  : 

Vt  quondam  Cretd  fertur  labyrinthus  in  altd 
Parietibus  textum  cacis  iter ,  ancipitemque 
D/Iille  viis  habuiffe  dolum ,  qua  figna  fequendi 
Falleret  indeprenfus  cV  irremeabilis  error , 

Haud  aliter  Teucrum  nati  vefligia  curfu 
Impediunt ,  texmtque  fugas  tf1  proeha  ludo  : 

Delphinum  fimiles ,  qui  per  maria  hum'tda  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumque  fee  ant,  luduntque  per  undas . 

Hunc  rnorem,  hos  carpus  atque  hcec  certamina  primus 
Afcanius ,  longam  marls  cum  clngeret  Album , 

Rettulit ,  &  prifeos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos , 

Quo  puer  ipfe  rnodo ,  fecum  quo  Tro'ia  pubes , 

Albani  docuere  fuos  :  hinc  maxima  porro 
Accepit  Roma ,  C51  patrium  ferva-vit  honorem  : 

Trojaque  nunc  puer i,  ‘Trojanum  dicitur  agmen , 

But  Prince  IRneas  e’er  the  Games  were  done, 

Now  call’d  the  wife  Inftru&or  of  his  Son, 

The  good  Epytides ,  whofe  faithful  Hand 
In  noble  Arts  the  blooming  Hero  train’d  : 

To  whom  the  Royal  Chief  his  Will  declar’d, 

Go  bid  Afcanius ,  if  he  Hands  prepar’d, 

To  march  his  youthful  Troops,  begin  the  Courfe, 

And  let  his  Grandfire’s  Shade  commend  his  growing  Force. 
Thus  he  ;  and  order’d  ftreight  the  fwarming  Tide 
To  clear  the  Circo  ;  when  from  every  fide 
Crowds  bear  back  Crowds,,  and  leave  an  open  fpace, 

Where  the  new  Pomp  in  all  its  Pride  might  pafs. 

The  Boys  move  on,  all  glittering  lovely  bright, 

On  well  rein’d  Steeds  in  their  glad  Parents  light. 

Wondring,  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian  Youth 
Crown  with  Applaufe  their  Virtue’s  early  growth. 

Their  flowing  Hair  clofe  flowry  Chaplets  grace, 

And  two  fair  Spears  their  eager  Fingers  prefs. 

Part  bear  gay  Quivers  on  their  Shoulders  hung, 

And  Twills  of  bending  Gold  lie  wreath’d  along 
Their  Purple  Veil ;  which  at  the  Neck  begun, 

And  down  their  Breads  in  Ihining  Circles  run. 

B  }  Three 
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Three  lovely  Troops  three  beauteous  Captains  led, 

And  twice  lix  Boys  each  hopeful  Chief  obey’d. 

The  firft'gay  Troop  young  Priam  marshals  on, 

Thy  Seed,  Polites ,  not  to  Fame  unknown, 

That  with  Italian  Blood  lhall  join  his  own  : 

Whole  kinder  Genius  ripening  with  his  Years, 

His  Wretched  Grand  fire’s  Name  to  better  Fortune  bears, 

A  ‘Thracian  Steed  with  Spots  of  fpreading  White 
He  rod,  that  paw’d,  and  crav’d  the  promis’d  Fight. 

A  lovely  White  his  hither  Fetlocks  ftains ; 

And  White  his  high  erefted  Forehead  lhines. 

And  next  with  ftately  pace  young  Atys  mov’d, 

Young  Atys,  by  the  young  Afcanius lov’d. 

From  this  great  Line  ' the  noble  Attian  Stemm, 

In  Lat'mm  nurs’d,  derive  their  ancient  Name. 

The  third  with  his  Command  Afcanius  grac’d  ; 

Whofe  Godlike  Looks  his  Heavenly  Race  confefs’d  ; 

So  beautiful,  fo  brave,  he  fhone  above  the  reft. 

His  Iprightly  Steed  from  Simon’s  Paftures  came, 

The  noble  Gift  of  the  fair  Tyrian  Dame, 

And  fruitlefs  Pledge  of  her  unhappy  Flame. 

The  reft  Sicilian  Courfers  all  beftrode, 

Which  old  Aceftes  on  his  Guefts  bellow’d. 

Them,  hot  with  beating  Hearts,  the  Trojan  Crew 
Receive  with  Shouts,  and  with  frelh  Pleafure  view ; 
Difcovering  in  the  Lines  of  every  Face 
Some  venerable  Founder  of  their  Race. 

And  now  the  youthful  Troops  their  Round  had  made, 
Panting  with  Joy,  and  all  the  Crowd  furvey’d  ; 

When  fage  Eyitides ,  to  give  the  Sign 
Clack’d  his  long  Whip,  and  made  the  Courfe  begin. 

At  once  they  ftart,  and  fpur  with  artful  fpeed, 

’Till  in  three  Troops  the  little  Chiefs  divide 
The  clofe  Battalion  :  Then  at  once  they  turn, 

Commanded  back ;  while  from  their  Fingers  born, 

Their  hoftile  Darts  aloft  upon  the  Wind 
Fly  Ihivering  :  Then  in  circling  Numbers  join’d, 

The  manag’d  Courfers  with  due  meafures  bound, 

And  run  the  rapid  Ring,  and  trace  the  maxy  Round. 

Files  facing  Files,  their  bold  Companions  dare, 

And  Wheel,  and  Charge,  and  urge  the  fportive  War. 

Now  Flight  they  feign,  and  naked  Backs  expofe  ; 

Now  with  turn’d  Spears  drive  headlong  on  the  Foes ; 

And  now,  Confederate  grown,  in  peaceful  Ranks  they  clofe.  3 
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As  Crete's  fam’d  Labyrinth  to  thoufand  Ways, 

And  thoufand  darken’d  Walls  the  Gueft  conveys  ; 

Endlefs,  inextricable  Rounds  amufe, 

And  no  kind  Track  the  doubtful  Paflage  fliews. 

So  the  glad  Trojan  Youth  their  winding  Courfe 
Sporting  purfue  ;  and  charge  the  Rival  Force. 

As  fprightly  Dolphins  in  fome  calmer  Road 

Play  round  the  filent  Waves,  and  flioot  along  the  Flood, 

Afcanius ,  when,  (the  rougher  Storms  o’erblown,) 

With  happier  Fates  he  rais’d  fair  Alba's  Town  ; 

This  youthful  Sport,  this  folemn  Race  renew’d, 

And  with  new  Rites  made  the  plain  Latines  proud. 

From  Alban  Sires,  th’  Hereditary  Game 
To  matchlefs  Rome  by  long  Succeffion  came  : 

And  the  fair  Youth  in  this  Diverfion  train’d, 

Troy  they  ftill  call,  and  the  brave  Trojan  Band. 

Lazius  in  his  Commentaries  de  Repub.  Romana  fancies  the 
Jufts  and  Tournaments,  fo  much  in  fafhion  about  two  or  three 
hundred  Years  ago,  to  have  ow’d  their  Original  to  this  Ludus 
Trojce  ;  and  that  Tornamenta  is  but  a  Corruption  of  Trojamenta , 
And  the  Learned  and  Noble  Du  Frefne  acquaints  us,  that  many 
are  of  the  fame  Opinion.  However,  tho’  the  Word  may  per¬ 
haps  be  deriv’d  with  more  probability  from  the  French ,  Tourner , 
to  turn  round  with  Agility  ;  yet  the  Exercifes  have  fo  much  re- 
femblance  as  to  prove  the  one  an  Imitation  of  the  other. 

The  Pyrrhic  e  or  Saltatio  Pyrrhic  a ,  is  commonly  believ’d  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Sport  already  deferib’d.  But  befides  that 
none  of  the  Ancients  have  left  any  tolerable  Grounds  for  fuch 
a  Conje&ure,  it  will  appear  a  different  Game  if  we  look  a  little 
into  its  Original,  and  on  the  manner  of  the  Performance.  The 
Original  is,  by  fome,  referr’d  to  Minerva ,  who  led  up  a  Dance 
in  her  Armour  after  the  Conqueft  of  the  Titans :  By  others,  to 
the  Curetes ,  or  Corybantes ,  Jupiter' s  Guard  in  his  Cradle  ;  who 
leap’d  up  and  down,  clafhing  their  Weapons,  to  keep  old  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  Cries  of  his  Infant-Son.  Pliny  attributes  the 
Invention  to  Pyrrhus ,  Son  to  Achilles ,  who  inffituted  fuch  a 
Company  of  Dancers  at  the  Funeral  of  his  Father  ( a ).  How- 


(a)  Nat.  Hijl.  lib*  57, 
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ever,  that  it  was  very  ancient  is  plain  from  Homer  ;  who  as 
he  hints  at  it  in  feveral  Defcriptions,  fo  particularly  he  makes 
the  exadt  form  and  manner  of  it  to  be  eng  rav’d  on  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  given  him  by  Vulcan.  The  manner  of  the  performance 
leems  to  have  confided  chiefly  in  the  nimble  turning  the  Body, 
and  fhifting  every  Part,  as  if  it  were  done  to  avoid  the  Stroke 
of  an  Enemy  :  And  therefore  this  was  one  of  the  Exercifes  in 
which  they  train’d  the  young  Soldiers.  Apuleius  defcribes  a 
Pyrrhick  Dance  perform’d  by  young  Men  and  Maids  toge¬ 
ther  ( a )  ;  which  only  would  be  enough  to  didinguifh  it  from 
the  Ludus  Trojee.  The  bed  Account  we  meet  with  of  the 
Pyrrhick  Dance  is  in  Claudian' s  Poem  on  the  fixth  Confulfliip 
of  Honor  ins. 

Armatos  hie  feepe  choros ,  certaque  vagandi 
‘Text as  lege  fugas ,  inconfufofque  recurfus , 

Et  pulchras  errorum  artes,  jucundaque  Marti s 
Cernimus  :  infonuit  cum  -verb ere  figna  magifler , 

Mutatofque  edunt  pariter  tot  pedlora  motus , 

In  latus  allijis  clypeis ,  aut  rurfus  in  altum 
Vibratis  :  grave  parma  fonat  mucronis  acuti 
V irbere,  &  umbonum  pulfu  modulante  refultans 
Ferre  us  alter  no  concent  us  elauditur  enfe. 

Here  too  the  Warlike  Dancers  blefs  our  fight, 

Their  artful  wandring,  and  their  laws  of  flight, 

And  unconfus’d  return,  and  inoflenfive  fight. 

Soon  as  the  Mader’s  Clack  proclaims  the  Prize, 

Their  moving  Breads  in  tuneful  Changes  rife ; 

The  Shields  falute  their  fides,  or  draight  are  ihown 
In  Air  high  waving ;  deep  the  Targets  groan 
Struck  with  alternate  Swords,  which  thence  rebound, 

And  end  the  Confort  and  the  iacred  Sound. 

The  mod  ingenious  Mr.  Cartwright ,  Author  of  the  Royal- 
Slave,  having  occafion  to  prefent  a  Warlike -Dance  in  that 
Piece,  took  the  meafures  of  it  from  this  PalTage  of  Claudian' s, 
as  the  mod  exadt  Patera  Antiquity  had  left.  And  in  the  Printed 
Play,  he  has  given  no  other  defeription  of  that  Dance,  than  by 
letting  down  the  Vcrfes  whence  it  was  Copied. 

Julius  Scaliger  tells  us  of  himfelf,  that  while  a  Youth,  he 


(4)  Mikjiar ■,  lib.  10, 
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had  often  danc’d  the  Pyrrhick  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Germany  y  And  that  the  Emperor  was 
once  fo  furpriz’d  at  his  Warlike  Activity,  as  to  cry  out,  This  Boy 9 
either  was  born  in  a  Coat  of  Mail ,  injlead  of  a  Skin,  or  elf  a  has 
been  rock’d  in  one,  injlead  of  a  Cradle  (a) , 


(a)  Toet.  lib.  x.  cap.  18. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Shows  of  Wild  Beafis ,  and  of  the  Naumachiae, 

THE  Shows  of  Beads  were  in  general  defign’d  for  the  Ho- 
nour  of  Diana  the  Patronefs  of  Hunting.  For  this  purpofe, 
no  cod  was  fpar’d  to  fetch  the  mod  different  Creatures  from 
the  farthed  Parts  of  the  World  :  Hence  Claudian , 

- ratibus  -pars  ibat  onujlis 

Per  fret  a ,  me  l  fluvios  ;  exfanguis  dexter  a  tor  pet 
Remigis ,  &  propriam  metuebat  navita  mercem. 

- Part  in  laden  VefTels  came, 

Born  on  the  rougher  Waves,  or  gentler  Stream ; 

The  fainting  Slave  let  fall  his  trembling  Oar ; 

And  the  pale  Mader  fear’d  the  Freight  he  bore. 

And  prefently  after, 

- Quodcunque  tremendum  eft 

Dentibus ,  aut  infigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  cornu , 

A  ut  rigidum  fetis  capitur  dec  us  omne  timorque 
Sylvarum ,  non  caute  latent ,  non  mole  refiflunt. 

All  that  with  potent  Teeth  command  the  Plain, 

All  that  run  horrid  with  erebled  Mane, 

Or  proud  of  dately  Horns,  or  bridling  Hair, 

At  once  the  Fored’s  Ornament  and  Fear; 
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Tom  from  their  Defarts  by  the  Roman  Power, 

Nor  Strength  can  fave,  nor  craggy  Dens  fecure. 

Some  Creatures  were  prefented  meerly  as  drange  Sights  and 
Rarieties,  as  the  Crocodiles,  and  feveral  outlandilh  Birds  and 
Beads;  others  for  the  Combat,  as  Lyons,  Tygers  Leopards 
C ffc.  other  Creatures,  either  purely  for  Delight,0  or’elfe  for  the 
ufe  of  the  People,  at  fuch  times  as  they  were  allow’d  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  catching  what  they  could  for  themfelves  ;  as  Hares  Deer 
and  the  like.  We  may  reckon  up  three  forts  of  Diverfions 
with  the  Beads,  which  all  went  under  the  common  Name  of 
Venatio ;  the  fird  when  the  People  were  permitted  to  run  after 
the  Beads,  and  catch  what  they  could  for  their  own  ufe  •  the 
fecond  when  the  Beads  fought  with  one  another;  and  the’  lad 
when  they  were  brought  out  to  engage  with  Men. 

When  the  People  were  allow’d  to  lay  hold  on  what  they 
could  get,  and  carry  it  off  for  their  own  ufe,  they  call’d  it  Vena¬ 
fro  dir  ept  toms :  This  feems  to  have  been  an  Inditution  of  the 
Emperors.  It  was  many  times  prefented  with  eSordinary 
Charge  and  great  variety  of  Contrivances  ;  The  middle  part 
of  the  Cmo  being  fet  all  over  with  Trees,  remov’d  thither  bv 
main  force,  and  faden’d  to  huge  Planks,  which  were  laid  on 
the  Ground  ;  thefe  being  cover’d  with  Earth  and  Turf  repre- 
fented  a  natural  Fored;  into  which  the  Beads  being  let  from 
the  Cave* ,  or  Dens  under  ground,  the  People  at  a  Sign  given 
by  the  Emperor,  fell  to  Hunting  them,  and  carry’d  away  what 
they  kill’d,  to  regale  upon  at  home.  The  Beads  ufually  given 
were  Boars,  Deer,  Oxen,  and  Sheep.  Sometimes  all  kinds  of 
Birds  were  prefented  after  the  fame  manner.  The  ufual  way  of 
letting  the  People  know  what  they  Ihould  feize,  was  by  Mat¬ 
tering  amongd  them  little  Tablets  or  Tickets,  (Teller as  )  which 
entitul’d  thofe  who  caught  them  to  the  Contents  of  their  In¬ 
scription.  Sometimes  every  Ticket  was  mark’d  with  fuch  a 
fumm  of  Money,  payable  to  the  fird  Taker.  Thefe  Largedes 
were  m  general  term’d  Mijfilia ;  from  their  being  thrown  and 
difpers’d  among  the  Multitude  {a). 

The  Fights  between  Beads  were  exhibited  with  great  Varie¬ 
ty  ;  fometimes  we  find  a  Tyger  match’d  with  a  Lyon  ;  fome- 
times  a  Lyon  with  a  Bull ;  a  Bull  with  an  Elephant,  a  Rhino¬ 
ceros  with  a  Bear,  & c.  Sometimes  we  weet  with  a  Deer  hunted 
on  the  Arena  by  a  pack  of  Dogs,  But  the  mod  wonderful  Sight 

(*)  Vid.  Bullenger.  de  Vemt .  Circi.  a  23. 
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was  when  by  bringing  the  Water  into  the  Amphitheatre,  huge 
Sea-Monders  were  introduc’d  to  combat  with  Wild  Beads. 

Nec  nobis  tantftm  fylveftria  cernere  monftra 
Contigit ,  aquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  urfis 
Spetiavi  vitulos.  Calphurn.  Eclog.  7. 

Nor  Sylvan  Monders  we  alone  have  view’d, 

But  huge  Sea-Calves,  dy’d  red  with  hodile  Blood 
Of  Bears,  lie  floundring  in  the  wond’rous  Flood. 

The  Men  that  engag’d  with  Wild  Beads  had  the  common 
Name  of  Beftiarii:  Some  of  thefe  were  condemn’d  Perfons, 
and  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  another  place  (a)  :  Others 
hired  themfelves  at  a  fet  pay,  like  the  Gladiators ;  and,  like 
them  too,  had  their  Schools  where  they  were  inftru&ed  and 
initiated  in  fuch  Combats.  We  find  feveral  of  the  Nobility 
-  and  Gentry  many  times  voluntarily  undertaking  a  part  in  thefe 
Encounters.  And  Juvenal  acquaints  us,  that  the  very  Women 
were  ambitious  of  Ihewing  their  Courage  on  the  like  occafions, 
tho’  with  the  Forfeiture  of  their  Modedy, 

Cum"  ”  — — - — - Moevia  ‘Tufcum 

Figat  aprurn,  &  nudd  teneat  venabula  mamma.  Sat.  1. 

Or  when  with  naked  Bread  the  mannilh  Whore 
Shakes  the  broad  Spear  againd  the  fufean  Boar. 

And  Martial  compliments  the  Emperor  Domitian  very  hand- 
fornely  on  the  fame  account. 

Belliger  invichs  quod  Mars  tibi  feevit  in  armis , 

Non  fat  is  eft ,  Co: far  ;  feevit  ip  fa  Fenus. 

Proftratum  vaftd  Nemees  in  valle  leonem 
Nobile  &  Herculeum  fama  canebat  opus. 

P  rife  a  fides  face  at :  Nam  poft  tua  munera ,  C  afar, 

Hac  jam  foemined  vidimus  aft  a  manu. 

Not  Mars  alone  his  bloody  Arms  fhall  wield ; 

Venus,  when  Cafar  bids,  lhail  take  the  Field, 

Nor  only  wear  the  Breeches,  but  the  Shield. 

The  Savage  Tyrant  of  the  Woods  and  Plain, 

By  Hercules  in  doubtful  Combat  dain, 


Still 


(a)  Book  3.  Chap.  ao. 
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Still  fills  our  Ears  with  the  Nemean  Vale, 

And  mudy  Rolls  the  mighty  Wonder  tell : 

No  Wonder  now;  for  C  ajar's  Reign  has  fhown 

A  Woman’s  equal  Power ;  the  fame  Renown 

Gain’d  by  the  DidafF,  which  the  Club  had  won. 

Thofe  who  cop’d  on  plain  Ground  with  the  Beads,  com¬ 
monly  met  with  a  very  unequal  Match ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
mod  part,  their  fafety  confided  in  the  nimble  turning  of  their 
Body,  and  leaping  up  and  down  to  delude  the  force  of  their 
Adverfaiy.  Therefore  Martial  may  very  well  make  a  Hero  of 
the  Man  who  dew  twenty  Beads,  all  let  in  upon  him  at  once, 
tho’  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  of  the  inferiour  kind. 

Hercules  laudis  numeretur  gloria  :  plus  ejl 
Bis  dems  par  iter  perdomuijje  feras. 

Count  the  twelve  Feats  that  Hercules  has  done; 

Yet  twenty  make  a  greater,  join’d  in  one. 

But  becaufe  this  way  of  engaging  commonly  prov’d  fuccefs- 
ful  to  the  Beads,  they  had  other  ways  of  dealing  with  them ; 
as  by  adailing  them  with  Darts,  Spears,  and  other  miffive  Wea¬ 
pons,  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Amphitheatre,  where  they 
were  fecure  from  their  reach ;  fo  as  by  fome  means  or  other 
they  commonly  contriv’d  to  difpatch  three  or  four  hundred 
Beads  in  one  Show. 

In  the  Show  of  Wild  Beads  exhibited  by  Julius  Cafar  in  his 
third  Confulfhip,  twenty  Elephants  were  oppos’d  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  Footmen;  and  twenty  more  with  Turrets  on  their  Backs, 
fixty  Men  being  allow’d  to  defend  each  Turret,  engag’d  with 
five  hundred  Foot,  and  as  many  Horfe  (a). 

The  N AU MAC  HI  JE  owe  their  Original  to  the  time  of  the 
fird  Punick  War,  when  the  Romans  fird  initiated  their  Men  in 
the  Knowledge  Of  Sea-AfFairs.  After  the  improvement  of  ma¬ 
ny  Years  they  were  defign’d  as  well  for  the  gratifying  the  Sight, 
sis  for  encreafing  their  Naval  Experience  and  Difcipline;  and 
therefore  compos’d  one  of  the  folemn  Shows,  by  which  the 
Magidrates  or  Emperors,  or  any  AfFeders  of  Popularity  fo  often 
made  their  Court  to  the  People. 

The  ufual  Accounts  we  have  of  thefe  Exercifes,  feem  to  re- 
prefent  them  as  nothing  elfe  but  the  Image  of  a  Naval  Fight. 


Bui 


(a)  Pi  in.  Nat,  BiJI.  lib.  8,  cap.  7. 
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But  ’tis  probable  that  fometimes  they  did  not  engage  in  any 
hoftile  manner,  but  only  row’d  fairly  for  the  Vi  dory  This 
Conjedure  may  be  confirm’d  by  the  Authority  of  %/  •  who 
is  acknowledg’d  by  all  the  Criticks  in  his  Defcriptions  of  the 
Games  and  Exercifes,  to  have  had  an  Eye  always  to  his  own 
Country  and  to  have  drawn  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  Sports.  Now  the  Sea  contention  which  he  orefents  us 
with,  is  barely  a  tryal  of  Swiftnefs  in  the  Veffels,  and  of  Skill 
in  managing  the  Oars ;  as  it  is  raoft  admirably  deliver’d  in  his 
fifth  Book : 


Prima  pares  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  remit 

Quatuor  ex  omni  deleft#  clajfe  carina ,  &c. 

The ■Naumachi#  of  Claudius  which  heprefented  on  the  Fucine 
Lake  before  he  drain  d  it,  deferve  to  be  particularly  mention’d 
not  more  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  Show,  than  for  the  Behaviour 
of  the  Emperor  :  who  when  the  Combatants  pafs’d  before  him 
with  fo  melancholy  a  Greeting  as,  Ave  imperator ,  monturi  te 
Jalutant,  return’d  in  Anfwer,  Avete  vos ;  which  when  they 
would  gladly  have  interpreted  as  an  Ad  of  Favour,  and  a  Grant 
of  their  Lives,  he  foon  gave  them  to  under  (land  that  it  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  contrary  Principle  of  Barbarous  Cruelty,  and 
Infenfibility  (a). 

The  mod  celebrated  Naumachi were  thofe  of  the  Emperor 
DomiUan  ;  in  which  were  engag’d  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  Veffels 
as  would  have  almoft  form’d  two  compleat  Navies  (b)  for  a 
proper  Fight;  together  with  a  proportionable  Channel  of  Water 
equalling  the  Dimenfions  of  a  natural  River.  Martial  has  a  verv 
genteel  turn  on  this  Subjed.  * 


Si  puis  ades  longis  ferus  fp  eft  at  or  ab  oris , 

Cui  lux  prima  facri  muneris  t(la  dies , 

Ne  te  decipiat  ratibus  n avahs  Enyo, 

Et  par  unda  fret  is  :  hie  mo  do  terra fuit. 

Non  credis  ?  fpeftes  dum  laxent  aquora  Martem  : 
Paw  a  rnora  ejl ;  dices  hie  mo  do  pontus  erat. 


Stranger,  who  e’er  from  diftant  parts  arriv’d, 

But  this  one  lacred  Day  in  Rome  haft  liv’d  ; 
Millake  not  the  wide  f  lood,  and  pompous  Show 
Of  Naval  Combats :  Here  was  Laud  but  now. 


(a)  See  Sutton.  Gland,  c.  Tacit,  Ann.  XUL  (6)  Sutton,  in  Demit. 
cap.  4.J 


Is 
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Is  this  beyond  your  Credit  ?  Only  flay 

’Till  from  the  Fight  the  Veflels  bear  away  ; 

You’ll  cry  with  wonder,  Here  but  now  was  Sea  1 

’T'is  related  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus ,  that  in  a  Reprelen- 
tation  of  a  Naval  Fight  he  fill’d  the  Channel  where  the  Veflels 
were  to  ride,  with  Wine  inftead  of  Water  (a).  A  Story  fcarce 
credible,  tho’  we  have  the  higheft  Conceptions  of  his  prodigious 
Luxury  and  Extravagance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  GLJDIJfORS. 


THE  firft  rife  of  the  Gladiators  is  referr’d  to  the  ancient 
Cuftom  of  killing  Perfons  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Men. 
For  the  old  Heathens  fancying  the  Ghofts  of  the  deceas’d  to  be 
fatisfied,  and  rendred  propitious  by  Human  Blood,  at  firft  they 
us’d  to  buy  Captives  or  untoward  Slaves,  and  offer’d  them  at 
the  Obfequies.  Afterwards  they  contriv’d  to  veil  over  their  im¬ 
pious  Barbarity  with  the  fpecious  Shew  of  Pleafure,  and  volun¬ 
tary  Combat;  and  therefore  training  up  fuch  Perfons  as  they 
had  procur’d,  in  fome  tolerable  knowledge  of  Weapons,  upon 
the  Day  appointed  for  the  Sacrifices  to  the  departed  Ghofts, 
they  oblig’d  them  to  maintain  a  mortal  Encounter  at  the  Tombs 
of  their  Friends.  The  firft  thow  of  Gladia- 
*  Mums  Gladia-  tors  *  exhibited  at  Rome ,  was  that  of  M.  and 
torium.  D.  Brutus ,  upon  the  death  of  their  Father,  A, 

U.  C.  490.  in  the  Confullhip  of  Ap.  Claudius , 
and  M.  Fulvius  (b) . 

Within  a  little  time,  when  they  found  the  People  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleas’d  with  fuch  bloody  Entertainments,  they  refolv’d 
to  give  them  the  like  Diverfion  as  often  as  poflible  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  foon  grew  into  a  Cuftom,  that  not  only  the  Heir  of 
any  great  or  rich  Citizen  newly  deceas’d,  but  that  all  the  Prinr 
cipal  Magiftrates  fhould  take  occalions  to  prefent  the  People 
with  thele  Shews,  in  order  to  procuring  their  Efteem  and 
Affe&ion.  Nay,  the  very  Priefts  were  fometimes  the  Exhi¬ 
bitors  of  fuch  impious  Pomps ;  for  we  meet  with  the  Ludi 


(a)  Lampridius  in  Heliogab.  ( b )  Val.  Max.  lib.  %.  cap  4. 


Ponti- 
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P°/myfiC(t)S  ’n  Suetmius  W  and  with  the  iW,  Sacer  dot  ales  in 

As  for  the  Emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  Intereft  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  themfelves  with  the  Commonalty  that  thpv  i-i 

with  thefe  Shows  almoft  upon  all  Sons  is ^on  thfir  B  X 
day  •  at  the  time  of  a  Triumph,  or  after  any  figX^ory  ai 
the  Confutation  of  any  publick  Edifices;  i  the  Games  which 
feveral  of  them  inftituted,  to  return  in  fuch  a  tetm^f  Yea  s 
with  many  others,  which  occur  in  every  Hiftoriam  5 

And  as  the  occafions  of  thefe  Solemnities  were  fo  Drodiui- 
oufly  encreas  d,  m  the  fame  manner  was  the  length  of  them 

Dy  tne  uruti,  tis  probable  there  were  only  three  nnrr  nf 
ator, ;  as  may  be  gather’d  from  that  of  AnfiZ, ■  P  GU“ 

Trespnmas  Thracian  pugnai,  trihus  trdint  helUs. 
jumadee patrio  infer  t  as  mifere  Sepulchre . 

'iet  Julius  Cafar  in  his  Edilefhip  prefented  three  hnnAtwt 
twenty  Pair  <V).  The  excellent  &  exhibited  a  Show  If  nf 
Wlld  Bea(ls>  and  Reprefentations  of  Sea-fights  an  him 

fL&XSd  SSy  Wis  S 

to  W«  ,ilhd  fcj  the  Emperor  otC  o  firve  a°  ai  ft 

Nay,  long  before  this,  they  were  fo  very  nC 
rous  that  in  the  time  of  the  Catilmarian  Confpiracv  an  Order 
pafs’d  to  fend  all  the  CM*,  up  and  down  S’th  "  Garri 
fons,  for  fear  they  fliould  raife  any  difturbance  in  the  City  m 

uiJt°h™n,gheamouseiffaed  Ty’  And  Pl”^  l3bS 

merous Forc^Tto  £  T"’  WS°  al>ft  gatl>er’d 
meruus  i  orce  as  to  put  Rome  under  fome  unufi.nl  Annrehpn 

a  Show" at  m°re  th-a?  \Gladiator  '■>  who,  breaking  out  from 

very  fiXXofT’  a^  Wifer  and  the  better  R™*ns  were 
XLn  5 f  the  danSerous  Confequence,  which  a  Cor- 

pSEd  a  LaXCno^  aild  ’therefore  Cicero 

diators  Within  two  Year  PKrc°n  11!0Uld  exhibic  a  Show  of  Gla- 
- two  Years  before  he  appear’d  Candidate  for  an 

lib! SsfTfSw ‘ **  (MOOS' rV*  P  Pl?tarck' in  Caf*r-  « 

W  S,ttiS'  Vi  SaiuA  Canto,  (g)  thumb  in  Crif 
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Office  (a).  Julius' C afar  order’d,  that  only  fuch  a  number  of 
Men  of  this  Profeffion  ihould  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  (b).  Au- 
ruftus  decreed  that  only  two  Shows  of  Gladiators  ihould  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  Year,  and  never  above  fixty  pair  of  Combatants  in 
a  Show*  (c).  Ttiherms  provided  by  an  order  of  Senate,  that 
„o  Perfon  ihould  have  the  privilege  of  gratifying  the  People 
with  luch  a  Solemnity,  unlefs  he  was  worth  four  hundred 

tn  iY™  ina great  ^meafure  regulated  this  Affair,  after  the  many 
Abufes  of  theS  former  Emperors :  But  the  Honour  of  entirely 
removing  this  Barbarity  out  of  the  Roman  World  was  referv  d 
for  Conftantine  the  Great;  which  he  perform  d  about  the  Year 
of  the  City  1067,  nigh  fix  hundred  Years  after  their  firft  Inftitu- 
tion  Yet  under  Conflantius ,  Theodofws ,  and  V alentinian ,  the 
time  cruel  Humour  began  to  revive,  ’till  a  final  flop  was  put 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Honorms  ;  the  occafion  of  which  is  given  at 
large  by  the  Authors  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

Thus  much  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  concerning 
the  Original,  Increafe,  and  Reftraint  of  this  Cuftom.  For  our 
farther  information,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  particular  notice 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Gladiators ;  of  their  feveral  Orders  or 
Kinds,  and  of  their  manner  of  Duelling. 

4s  for  their  Condition,  they  were  commonly  Slaves,  or 
Captives  ■  For  ’twas  an  ordinary  Cuftom  to  fell  a  difobedient 
Servant  to  the  Lam  ft  a,  or  the  Inftruftors  of  the  Gladiators , 
who  after  they  had  taught  them  fome  part  of  their  Skill,  let 
them  out  for  Money  at  a  Show.  Yet  the.  Freemen  foon  put 
hi  for  a  fhare  of  this  Privilege  to  be  kill’d  in  Jeft  ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  many  times  offer’d  themfelves  to  hire  for  the  Amphithe¬ 
atre  •  whence  they  had  the  Name  of  AuBorati.  Nay,  the 
Knights  and  Noblemen,  and  even  the  Senators  themfelves  at  Jaft 
were  not  aftam’d  to  take  up  the  fame  Profeffion  ;  fome  to  keep 
themfelves  from  ftarving,  after  they  had  fquander  d  away  their 
Eftates  •  and  others  to  curry  favour  with  the  Emperors :  So  that 
rfug-uftus  was  forc’d  to  command  by  a  Publick  Edict,  that 
none  of  the  Senatorial!  Order  Ihould  turn  Gladiators  (e):  And 
foon  after,  he  laid  the  fame  reftraint  on  the  Knights  (/) .  YeUhefe 
Prohibitions  were  fo  little  regarded  by  the  following  Princes, 
that  Nero  prefented  at  one  Show  (if  the  numbers  in Suetonius 
are  not  corrupted,)  400  Senators,  and  600  of  the  Equcfinan 
Rank  (g).  ~ 

Ca)  Cicero  in  Vatin,  (b)  Smt.C&ft  cap.  10.  [c)  Dio  (d)  Fucit  An. 4.  (e)  Dio 
lib.  48.  ( f)  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  43.  Dio  lib.  74.  (g)  idem  net.  cap,  1 
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But  all  this  will  look  like  no  wonder,  when,  upon  a  farther 
fearch  we  meet  with  the  very  Women  engaging  in  thefe  publick 
Encounters  ;  particularly  under  Nero  and  D omit i an.  Juvenal 
has  expos’d  them  very  handfonxely  for  this  mannifh  Humour,  in 
his  fixth  Satire. 

Quale  decus  rerum ,  Ji  tonjugis  audio  fiat , 

Balteus  iff  manic  ce,  iff  crifice ,  crurifque  Jinifiri 
Dimidium  tegmen  ?  vel  Ji  diverfa  movebit 
Prxlia ,  tu  foelix ,  ocreas  vendente  paella. 

H<e  funt  qiue  tenui  fiudant  in  cyclade  :  Quarum 
Delicias  iff  panniculus  bombycinus  urit. 

Adfpice  quo  fremitu  monjlratos  perferat  idusy 
Et  quanto  galece  curvetur  pondere  ;  quanta 
Poplitibus  fedeat ,  quam  denfo  fafcia  libro  !  ; 

Oh  !  what  a  decent  fight  ’tis  to  behold 
All  thy  Wife’s  Magazine  by  Audlion  fold  ! 

The  Belt,  the  crefted  Plume,  the  feveral  Suits 
Of  Armour,  and  the  Spanijh- Leather  Boots ! 

Yet  thefe  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur’d  Silks,  and  under  Sarcenet  fweat. 

Behold  the  ftrutting  Amazonian  Whore, 

She  Hands  in  Guard,  with  her  Right  Foot  before  : 

Her  Goats  tuck’d  up  ;  and  all  her  Motions  juft  : 

She  ftamps,  and  then  cries  hah  !  at  every  thruft. 

[Mr.  Dry  den. 

Yet  the  Women  were  not  the  moft  inconfiderable  Performers, 
for  a  more  ridiculous  fet  of  Combatants  are  ftill  behind,  and 
thefe  were  the  Dwarft ;  who  encountring  one  another,  or  the 
Women,  at  thefe  publick  Diverfions,  gave  a  very  pleafant  Enter¬ 
tainment.  Statius  has  left  us  this  elegant  Defcription  of  them. 

His  audax  fiubit  ordo  pumilorum , 

Ouos  natura  brevi  Jlatu  per  ado 
Nodofium  feme l  in  globum  ligavit. 

Edunt  vulnera ,  confieruntque  dextras  : 

Et  mortem  Jibi  qua.  manu ,  minentur , 

Ridet  Mars  pater  iff  cruenta  Virtus  ; 

C ajfuraque  vagis  grues  rapinis 
Mirantur  pumilos  ferociores. 

To 
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To  mortal  Combat  next  fucceed 
Bold  Fencers  of  the  Pygmy  breed  ; 

Whom  Nature,  when  ihe  half  had  wrought, 

Not  worth  her  farther  labour  thought* 

But  clos’d  the  reft  in  one  hard  Knot. 

With  what  a  Grace  they  drive  their  Blow, 

And  ward  their  Jolt-head  from  their  Foe  > 

Old  Mars  and  rigid  Virtue  fmile 
At  their  redoubted  Champion’s  toil. 

And  Cranes,  to  pleafe  the  Mob  let  fly* 

Admir’d  to  fee  their  Enemy, 

So  often  by  themfelves  o’ercome, 

Infpir’d  with  nobler  Hearts  at  Rome . 

The  feveral  kinds  of  Gladiators  worth  obferving,  were  the 
Retiarii ,  the  Secutores ,  the  Myrmillones ,  the  Thracians,  the  Sam¬ 
mies  i  the  Pinnirapi ,  the  Ejjedarii ,  and  the  Andabatce  :  But  be¬ 
fore  we  enquire  particularly  into  the  diftind  Orders,  we  may 
take  notice  of  feveral  Names  attributed  in  common  to  fome  of 
every  kind,  upon  various  Occafions.  Thus  we  meet  with  the 
Gladiatores  Meridiani ,.  who  engag’d  in  the  Afternoon,  the  chief 
pa'rt  of  the  Show  being  finiih’d  in  the  Morning.  Gladiatores  Fif- 
eales ,  thofe  who  were  maintain’d  out  of  the  Emperor’s  Fife  us 
or  private  Treafury  ;  fuch  as  Arrian  calls  K cuaa.^%-  [j-ovo^dy^, 
CafaFs  Gladiators  :  Gladiatores  Poflulatitii ,  commonly  Men 
of  great  Art  and  Experience,  whom  the  People  particularly  de- 
fir’d  the  Emperour  to  produce  :  Gladiatores  Catervarii ,  fuch  as 
did  Mot  fight  by  Pairs,  but  in  fmall  Companies :  Suetonius  ufes 
catervarii  pugiles  in  the  fame  Senfe  (a),  Gladiatores  ordinarii , 
fuch  as  were  prefented  according  to  the  common  manner,  and 
at  the  ufual  time,  and  fought  the  ordinary  way  ;  On  which 
Account  they  were  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Catervarii ,  and  the 
Poflulatitii . 

As  for  the  feveral  kinds  already  reckon’d  up,  they  ow’d  their 
Diftin&ion  to  their  Country,  their  Arms,  their  way  of  Fight¬ 
ing,  and  fuch  Circumftances  ;  and  may  be  thus,  in  ihort,  de- 
ferib’d  :  ’ 

The  Retiarius  was  drefs’d  in  a  ihort  Coat,  having  a  Fufcma 
or  Trident  in  his  Left-Hand,  and  a  Net  in  his  Right  ;  with 
which  he  endeavour’d  to  entangle  his  Adverfary  ;  and  then 
with  his  Trident  might  eafily  difpatch  him.  On  his  Head  he 


(a)  Aug.  cap. 


wore 
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wore  only  a  Hat  tied  under  his  Chin  with  a  broad  Ribbon. 
The  Secutor  was  arm’d  with  a  Buckler,  and  a  Helmet,  where¬ 
on  was  the  Pidlure  of  a  Filh,  in  allufion  to  the  Net.  His  Wea¬ 
pon  was  a  Scymetar,  or  Falx  fupina,  He  was  call’d  Secutor , 
becaufe  if  the  Retiarius ,  againft  whom  he  was  always  match’d, 
fliould  happen  to  fail  in  calling  his  Net,  his  only  fafety  lay  in 
flight ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  he  ply’d  his  Heels  as  fall  as  he  could 
about  the  place  of  Combat,  ’till  he  had  got  his  Net  in  order  for 
a  fecond  Throw  :  In  the  mean  time  this  Secutor ,  or  Follower, 
purfu’d  him,  and  endeavour’d  to  prevent  his  Defign.  Juvenal 
is  very  happy  in  the  Account  he  gives  us  of  a  young  Noble¬ 
man  that  fcandaloully  turn’d  Retiarius  in  the  Reign  of  Nero  * 
Nor  is  there  any  relation  of  this  fort  of  Combat  fo  exad  in 
any  other  Author. 

- - - - - - 'Ft  illlc, 

Dedecus  urbis  habes  :  nee  myrmillonis  in  arfais 
Nec  clypeo  Gracchum  pugnantem  5s5  falce  fupindt 
(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus ,  fed  damnat  &  odit.J 
Nec  galea  faciem  abfeondit ,  movet  ecce  tridentem , 

Poftquam  libratd  pendentia  retia  dextrd 
Nequicquam  effitdit ,  nudum  ad  fpedlacula  vultum 
Erigit ,  &  totd  fuglt  agnofeendus  arena. 

Credamus  tunicce ,  de  faucibns  aurea  cum  fe 
P or rigat,  &  longo  jadletur  fpira  galero. 

Ergo  ignominiam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 
Vutnere ,  cum  Grace  ho  juJJ'us  pugnare  fecutor.  Sat.  8. 

Go  to  the  Lifts  where  Feats  of  Arms  are  flown, 

There  you’ll  find  Gracchus  from  Patrician  grown 
A  Fencer,  and  the  Scandal  of  the  Town. 

Nor  will  he  the  Myrmillo’s  Weapons  bear, 

The  modejl  Helmet  he  difdains  to  wear. 

As  Retiarius  he  attacks  his  Foe : 

Firft  waves  his  ‘Trident  ready  for  the  Throw, 

Next  calls  his  iVA,  but  neither  levell’d  right, 

He  ftares  about,  expos’d  to  publick  fight, 

Then  places  all  his  fafety  in  his  flight. 

Room  for  the  noble  Gladiator  1  fee 
His  Coat  and  Hatband  lhow  his  Quality. 

Thus  when  at  laft  the  brave  Myrmillo  knew 
’Twas  Gracchus  was  the  Wretch-he  did  purfue, 

S  a 
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To  conquer  fuch  a  Coward  griev’d  him  more, 

Than  if  he  many  glorious  Wounds  had  bore. 

[Mr.  Stepney . 

Here  the  Poet  feems  to  make  the  Myrmillo  the  fame  as  the 
Secutor  ;  and  thus  all  the  Comments  explain  him.  Yet  Lipfi- 
us  will  have  the  Myrmillones  to  be  a  diftinct  Order,  who  fought 
compleatly  arm’d  ;  and  therefore  he  believes  them  to  be  the 
Crupellarii  of  "Tacitus  (a)  •  fo  call’d  from  fome  old  Gallick 
Word,  expreffing  that  they  could  only  creep  along  by  reafon 
of  their  heavy  Armour. 

The  Thracians  made  a  great  part  of  the  choice!!  Gladiators , 
that  Nation  having  the  general  Repute  of  Fiercenefs  and  Cru¬ 
elty  beyond  the  reft  of  the  World.  The  particular  Weapon 
they  us’d  was  th eSica,  or  Fauchion  ;  and  their  Defence  conlifted 
in  a  Parma ,  or  little  round  Shield,  proper  to  their  Country. 

The  Original  of  the  Samnite  Gladiators  is  given  us  by  Livy  ; 
The  Campanians'  (fays  he)  bearing  a  great  hatred  to  the  Sam¬ 
nite  s ,  they  arm’d  a  part  of  their  Gladiators  after  the  Fafhion*  of 
that  Country,  and  call’d  them  Samnite s  (b).  What  thefe  Arms 
were,  he  tells  us  in  another  Place  :  They  wore  a  Shield  broad 
at  the  top  to  defend  the  Breafts  and  Shoulders,  and  growing 
more  narrow  toward  the  bottom,  that  it  might  be  mov’d  with 
the  greater  Convenience.  They  had  a  fort  of  Belt  coming 
over  their  Breafts,  a  Greave  on  their  Left  Foot,  and  a  crefted 
Helmet  on  their  Heads.  Whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Defcripti- 
on  of  the  Amazonian  Fencer  already  given  from  Juvenal ,  is 
exprefly  meant  of  affuming  the  Armour  and  Duty  of  a  Samnite 
Gladiator. 

Id  alt e us  &  manic  a  &  criftce ,  crurifque  JiniJlri 
Dimidium  tegmen. 

The  Pinna:  which  adorn’d  the  Samnite' s  Helmet  denominated 
another  fort  of  Gladiators,  Pinnirapi  ;  becaufe,  being  match’d 
with  the  Samnites ,  they  us’d  to  catch  at  thofe  Pinna,  and  bear 
them  off  in  Triumph,  as  marks  of  their  Victory.  Dr.  Holiday 
takes  the  Pinnirapus  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Retiarius  {c). 

Lipfius  fancies  the  Provocatores ,  mention’d  by  Cicero  in  his  O- 
ration  for  Pefims ,  to  have  been  a  diftinff  Species,  and  that  they 
were  generally  match’d  with  the  Sdmnites.  Though  perhaps  the 
Words  of  Cicero  may  be  thought  not  to  imply  fo  much. 


(a)  Annul.  3.  ( b )  Lib.  9.  (c)  Illuftration  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

The 
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The  Hoplomachi ,  whom  we  meet  with  in  Seneca  {a')  and  Sue¬ 
tonius  (£),  may  probably  be  the  fame  either  with  the  Samnites , 
or  My  r  mil  ones  ;  call’d  by  the  Greek  Name  becaufe 

they  fought  in  Armour. 

The  kjfedarii ,  mention’d  by  the  fame  Authors  (V),  and  by 
‘Tally  (d),  were  fuch  as  on'fome  occafions  engag’d  one 
another  out  of  Chariots  *  :  Tho’  perhaps  at  other  times,  *  Etfeda. 
they  fought  on  Foot  like  the  reft.  The  Ejfedum  was 
a  fort  of  Waggon,  from  which  the  Gauls  and  the  Britains 
us’d  to  aflail  the  Romans  in  their  Engagements  with  them. 

Th zAndabatce,  or  dvaScLrau,  fought  on  Horfeback,  with  a  fort 
of  Helmet  that  cover’d  all  the  Face  and  Eyes ;  and  therefore 
Andabatarum  more  pugnarty  is  to  combat  blindfold. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  Gladiators  Combats,  we  can’t  ap¬ 
prehend  it  fully,  unlefs  we  take  in  what  was  done  before,  and 
what  after  the  Fight,  as  well  as  the  a&ual  Engagement.  When 
any  Perfon  defign’d  to  oblige  the  People  with  fuch  a  Show, 
he  fet  up  Bills  in  the  publick  Places,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Time,  the  Number  of  the  Gladiators,  and  other  Circumftances. 
This  they  call’d  Munus  pronunciare ,  or  proponere  ;  and  the  Li- 
‘jbelli ,  or  Bills,  were  fometimes  ternfd  Editta.  Many  times, 
beiides  thefe  Bills,  they  fet  up  great  Pidtures,  on  which  were 
defcrib’d  the  manner  of  the  Fight,  and  the  Effigies  of  fome  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Gladiators,  whom  they  intended  to  bring  out. 
This  Cuftom  is  elegantly  defcrib’d  by  Horace,  Book  2.  Sat.  7, 

Pel  cum  Paujiaca  torpes  infane  tabella , 

Qut  pcccas  minus  atque  ego ,  cum  Fulvi  Rutubeeque 
Aut  Placideiani  contento  poplite  miror 
Praelia ,  rsibricq  pitta  aut  carbone ,  velut  fi 
Revera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri  ? 

Or  when  on  fome  rare  Piece  you  wondring  ftand. 

And  praife  the  Colours,  and  the  Mafter’s  Hand, 

Are  you  lefs  vain  than  I,  when  in  the  Street 
The  painted  Canvafs  holds  my  ravi fil’d  Sight  ? 

Wherewith  bent  Knees  the  skilful  fencers  ftrive 
To  fpeed  their  Pafs,  as  if  they  mov’d  alive  : 

And  with  new  Sleights,  fo  well  exprefs’d  engage, 

That  I,  amaz’d  flare  up,  and  think  them  on  the  Stage, 


(a)  Controverf  lib.  3.  (b)  In  Calig.  3.  (c)  Scnec,  Epift,  jp.  Sueton. 
Cttlig.  3 y.  Claud,  zi,  (d)  In  Efiftolis. 
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At  the  appointed  Day  for  the  Show,  in  the  firft  place  the 
Gladiators  were  brought  out  all  together  and  oblig’d  to  take  a 
Circuit  round  the  Arena  in  a  very  folemn  and  pompous  man¬ 
ner.  After  this,  they  proceeded  par  la  cornponere ,  to  match  them 
by  Pairs ;  in  which  great  care  was  ufed.to  make  the  Matches  equal. 
Before  the  Combatants  fell  to’t  in  earned,  they  try’d  their  Skill 
againft  one  another  with  more  harmlefs  Weapons,  as  the  Rudes , 
and  the  Spears  without  Heads,  the  blunted  Swords,  the  Files, 
and  fuch  like.  This  Cicero  admirably  obferves  ;  Si  in  illo  ipfo 
gladiatorio  vitas  certamine ,  quo  ferro  dec  emitter ,  t amen ante  con- 
greffum  mult  a  fiunt^  qtue  non  ad  vulnus ,  fed,  ad  fpeciem  valere 
videantur  ;  quanto  rnagis  hoc  in  Oratione  exfpectandum  eft  ?  If  in 
the  Mortal  Combates  of  the  Gladiators,  where  the  Victory  is  de¬ 
cided  by  Arms ,  before  they  actually  engage ,  there  are  fever al  Flou- 
rifhes  given  more  for  a  Jhow  of  Art  than  a  aefign  of  hurting  :  How 
much  more  proper  would  this  look  m  the  C ontention  of  an  0  r  al  or  ? 
This  Flourifhing  before  the  Fight,  was  call’d  in  common  Pra- 
iufio  ;  or  in  refpedt  of  the  Swords  only,  Ventilatio.  This  Ex- 
ercife  was  continu’d  ’till  the  Trumpets  founding  gave  them  no¬ 
tice  to  enter  on  more  defperate  Encounters ;  and  then  they  were 
laid  vert  ere  Arraa. 

— - Ita  rem  natam  efte  intelligo * 

Idee  eft  urn  eft  vorfis  armis  depugnarier.  Plaut. 

The  Terms  of  linking  were  Petere  and  Repetere  ;  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  Blow,  ex  ire. 

Corpore  tela  modo ,  atque  oculis  vigfilantibus  exit.  Virg. 

When  any  Perfon  receiv’d  a  remarkable  Wound,  either  his 
Adverfary  or  the  People,  us’d  to  cry  out,  habet ,  or  hoc  habet . 
This  Virgil  alludes  to,  JEneid.  12. 

T ’eloque  orantem  mult  a ,  trabali 
Defuper  altus  equo  graviter  ferity  .atque  ita  fatur  : 

Hoc  habet :  hcec  rnagnis  melior  data  vidcima  divis. 

— Him,  as  much  he  pray’d, 

With  his  huge  Spear  Meftdpus  deeply  ftruck, 

From  his  high  Courfer’s  Back  ;  and  chafing  fpoke. 

Pie  has  it ;  and  to  this  aufpicious  Blow 
A  nobler  Vi&im  the  great  Gods  fhall  owe. 

The 
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The  Party  who  was  worfted  fubmitted  his  Arms ,  and  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  himfelf  conquer’d  :  Yet  this  would  not  fave  his 
Life,  unlefs  the  People  pleas’d,  and  therefore  he  made  his  Ap¬ 
plication  to  them  for  Pity.  The  two  Signs  of  Favour  and 
Diilike  given  by  the  People,  were  Premere  pollicem ,  and  Ver- 
tere  pollicem ,  Phrafes  which  the  Criticks  have  quarrell’d  much 
about  to  little  purpofe.  But  Monfieur  Dacier  feems  to  have 
been  more  happy  in  his  Explanation  than  his  Predeceflfors.  The 
former  he  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  Fingers  of  both  Hands 
between  one  another,  and  fo  holding  the  two  Thumbs  upright 
clofe  together.  This  was  done  to  exprefs  their  Admiration  of 
the  Art  and  Courage  ihow’d  by  both  Combatants,  and  a  fign  to 
the  Conqueror  to  fpare  the  Life  of  his  Antagonift,  as  having 
perform’d  his  Part  remarkably  well.  Hence  Horace ,  to  figni- 
fie  the  extraordinary  Commendation  that  a  Man  could  give  to 
one  of  his  own  Temper  and  Dilpofition,  fays, 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  Indum . 

And  Menander  has  cf'et/l uAa*  'jrik^ei v,  to  prefs  the  Fingers  ;  a 
Cuftom  on  the  Grecian  Stage,  defign’d  for  a  mark  of  Approba¬ 
tion,  anfwerable  to  our  Clapping. 

But  the  contrary  Motion  or  bending  back  of  the  Thumbs, 
fignified  the  diilatisfadion  of  the  Spedators,  and  authoriz’d  the 
Vidor  to  kill  the  other  Combatant  out-right  for  a  Coward. 

- JZerfo  pollice  vulgi  * 

Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter.  Juvf  Sat.  3. 

Where  influenc’d  by  the  Rabbles  bloody  Will, 

With  Thumbs  bent  back  they  popularly  kill. 

Befides  this  Privilege  of  the  People,  the  Emperors  feem  to 
have  had  the  liberty  of  faving  whom  they  thought  fit,  when 
they  were  prefent  at  the  Solemnity,  and  perhaps  upon  the  bare 
coming  in  of  the  Emperor  into  the  place  of  Combat,  the  Gla¬ 
diators,  who  in  that  infant  had  the  worft  of  it,  were  deliver’d 
from  farther  danger. 

C afar  is  advent u  tufa  Gladiator  arena 

Exit ,  &  auxilium  non  leve  vultm  I: abet .  Martial. 
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Where  Ccefar  comes,  the  worfted  Fencer  lives, 

And  his  bare  Prefence  (like  the  Gods)  reprieves. 

After  the  Engagement  there  were  feveral  Marks  of  Favour 
coriferr’d  on  the  Vidlors  ;  as  many  times  a  Prefent  of  Money, 
perhaps  gather’d  up  among  the  Spedlators  ;  which  Juvenal  al¬ 
ludes  to,  Sat.  y, 

Accipe  viStori  populus  quod  pofiulat  aurum , 

- - - take  the  Gains, 

A  conqu’ring  Fencer  from  the  Crowd  obtains. 

But  the  moll:  common  Rewards  were  the  Pileus  and  the 
Radis  :  The  former  was  given  only  to  fuch  Gladiators  as 
were  Slaves,  for  a  Token  of  their  obtaining  Freedom.  The 
Rudis  feems  to  have  been  bellow’d  both  on  Slaves  and  Free¬ 
men  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  procur’d  for  the  for¬ 
mer  no  more  than  a  Difcharge  from  any  farther  Performance 
in  publick  ;  upon  which  they  commonly  turn’d  Laniflce 
(pending  their  time  in  training  up  young  Fencers.  Ovid  calls 
it  tuta  Rudis. 

‘jfutaque  depojito  pofcitur  enfe  rudis ; 

But  the  Rudis  when  given  to  fuch  Perfons  as,  being  free 
had  hir’d  themfelves  out  for  thefe  Shows,  reftor’d  them  to  a 
full  Enjoyment  of  their  Liberty.  Both  thefe  forts  of  Rudiarii , 
being  excus’d  from  farther  Service,  had  a  Cuftom  to  hang  up 
their  Arms  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules ,  the  Patron  of  their 
Profeffion  ;  and  were  never  call’d  out  again  without  their 
Confent.  Horace  has  given  us  a  full  Account  of  this  Cuftom 
in  his  firft  Epiftle  to  Meecenas. 

Primd  didie  mihi ,  fiimmd  die  ends  canteen  d , 

Speftatum  fatis  &  donatum  jam  rude ,  queeris , 

Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 

Non  eadem  eft  <etas ,  non  mens.  Vejanius  armis 

Herculis  ad  pofeem  fixis ,  latet  abditus  agro  ; 

Ne  populurn  extrema  toties  exoret  arena , 
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Maecenas,  you  whofe  Name  and  Titles  grac’d 
My  early  Labours,  and  fhall  crown  my  laft  : 

Now,  when  I’ve  long  engag’d  with  wilh’d  Succefs, 

And,  full  of  Fame,  obtain’d  my  Writ  of  Eafe  ; 

While  fprightly  Fancy  links  with  heavy  Age,  5 
Again  you’d  bring  me  an  the  doubtful  Stage. 

Yet  wife  Vejanius ,  hanging  up  his  Arms 
To  Hercules ,  yon  little  Cottage  farms : 

Lead  he  be  forc’d,  if  giddy  Fortune  turns, 

To  cringe  to  vile  Rabble,  whom  he  fcorns. 

The  Learned  Dacier ,  in  his  Obfervation  on  this  Place  ac¬ 
quaints  us.  That  ’twas  a  Cuftom  for  all  Perfons,  when  they 
laid  down  any  Art,  or  Employment,  to  confecrate  the  proper 
Inftruments  of  their  Calling  to  the  particular  Deity,  who  was 
acknowledged  for  the  Prelident  of  that  Profeflion.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Gladiators,  when  thus  difcharg’d,  hung  up  their  Arms 
to  Hercules ;  who  had  a  Chapel  by  every  Amphitheatre  •  and 
where  there  were  no  Amphitheatres,  in  the  Circo's  :  And*  over 
every  place  affign’d  to  fuch  manly  Performances,  there  flood  a 
Hercules  with  his  Club. 

We  may  take  our  leave  of  the  Gladiators  with  the  excellent 
Paffage  of  Cicero ,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  as  an- Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Cuftom.  Crudele  Gladiatorum  fpettaculum  if  zn- 
humanum  noxnullis  videri  folet  :  &  hand  fcio  an  non  it  a  fit"  ut 
nunc  fit :  cum  vero  fiontes  ferro  depugnabant ,  auribus  fortajje  mul- 
t<e,  oculis  quidem  nulla  poterat  ejfefortior  contra  dolor em  mor¬ 
tem  difciplina  (a).  The  Shows  of  Gladiators  may  pojfibly  to  fome 
Perfons  feem  barbarous  and  inhumane  :  And  indeed  as  the  Cafe 
now  (lands,  I  can’t  fay  that  the  Cenfure  is  unjuft  :  But  in  thofe 
Times ,  when  only  guilty  Perfons  compos'd  the  number  of  Comba¬ 
tants ,  the  Ear  perhaps  might  receive  many  better  InfiruSlions  •  but 
’ tis  impoffible  that  any  thing  which  affetts  our  Eyes ,  Jhould  fortifie 
us  with  more  fuccefs  againfl  the  Affaults  of  Grief  and  Death. 


(a)  Tujcul.  fifes fi.  2. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  LUDI  SCENIC  I,  or  Stage-Plays :  And 
firfi  of  the  Satires ,  and  the  Mimick- Pieces ,  with  the 
Rife  and  Advances  of  fuch  Entertainments  among  the 
Romans. 

r|  'HE  LUDI  SC ENIC /,  or  Stage-Plays,  have  been  com? 

monly  divided  into  four  Species,  Satire,  Mimick,  Trage¬ 
dy,  and  Comedy.  The  elder  Scaliger  will  have  Satire  to  have 
proceeded  from  Tragedy,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Mimus 
from  Comedy :  But  we  are  affur’d  this  was  in  ufe  at  Rome , 
long  before  the  more  perfedl  Drama’s  had  gain’d  a  place  on 
the  Stage.  Nor  has  the  fame  excellent  Critick  been  more  hap¬ 
py  in  tracing  the  Original  of  this  fort  of  Poetry  as  far  as 
Greece ;  For  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  bear  any  refemblance  to 
the  Chorus,  or  Dance  of  Satires ,  which  us’d  to  appear  in  the 
Theatres  at  Athens ,  as  an  Appendage  to  fome  of  their  Tra¬ 
gedies,  thence  call’d  Satyrique.  This  kind  of  Greek  Farce  was 
taken  up  purely  in  the  Chara&ers  of  Mirth  and  Wantonnefs, 
not  admitting  thofe  Sarcaffical  Refledtions,  which  were  the 
very  Elfence  of  the  Roman  Satire.  Therefore  Cafaubon  and 
Dacier,  without  calling  an  Eye  towards  Greece ,  make  no  que- 
fiion  but  the  Name  is  to  be  deriv’d  from  Satnra  a  Roman 
Word,  iignifying  full:  The  ( > )  being  chang’d  into  an  ( i ) ;  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  optumus  and  maxumus  were  afterwards 
fpell’d  optimus  and  maximus.  Satnra  being  an  Adjedlive,  mull 
be  fuppos?d  to  relate  to  the  Subllantive  Lanx,  a  Platter  or 
Charger ;  fuch  as  they  fill’d  yearly  with  all  forts  of  Fruit,  and 
offer’d  to  their  Gods  at  their  Fellivals,  as  the  Primitive,  or  firft 
Gatherings  of  the  Seafon.  Such  an  Exprefiion  might  be  well 
applied  to  this  kind  of  Poem,  which  was  full  of  various  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  written  on  different  Subjects.  Nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  other  Instances  of  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking ;  as  particu¬ 
larly  per  Saturam  Sententias  exquirere ,  is-us’d  by  Sallufl ?  to  figni- 
fiethe  way  of  Voting  in  the  Senate,  when  neither  the  Mem¬ 
bers  were  told,  nor  the  Voices  counted,  but  all  gave  their  Suf¬ 
frages  promifcuoully,  and  without  obferving  any  Order.  And 
the  Hijiorice  Saturce,  ox  per  Saturum ,  of  Fejlus ,  were  nothing  elfe 
but  Mifcellaneous  Trails  of  Hiftory.  The  Original  of  th e  Roman 

Satire, 
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Satire,  will  lead  us  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  firft  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Perfons,  and  the  rude  Eflays  towards  Dramatick  Poe¬ 
try,  in  the  Ruftick  Ages  of  Rome  ;  for  which  we  are  beholden 
to  the  accurate  Refearch  of  Dacter ,  and  the  Improvement  of 
him  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

During  the  fpace  of  almoft  four  hundred  Years  from  the 
building  of  the  City,  the  Romans  had  never  known  any  Enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  Stage.  Chance  and  Jollity  firft  found  out  thofe 
Verfes,  which  they  call’d  Saturnian ,  becaufe  they  luppos’d  inch 
to  have  been  in  ufe  under  Saturn  ;  and  Fefeenmne ,  from  Fefcen- 
nta ,  a  Town  in  ! Tufcany ,  where  they  were  firft  practis’d.  The 
Adtors,  upon  Occafion  of  Merriment,  with  a  grofs  and  ruftick 
kind  of  Raillery,  reproach’d  one  another  Ex  tempore,  with 
their  Failings  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,,  were  nothing  fparing  of 
it  to  the  Audience.  Somewhat  of  this  Cuftom  was  afterwards 
retain’d  in  their  Saturnalia,  or  Feafto t  Saturn  celebrated  in  De¬ 
cember  :  At  leaft  all  kind  of  freedom  of  Speech  was  then  al¬ 
low’d  to  Slaves,  even  againft  their  Mafters :  And  we  are  not 
without  fome  Imitation  of  it  in  our  Chmftmas-Gambols.  We 
can’t  have  a  better  Notion  of  this  rude  and  unpolifh’d  kind  of 
Farce,  than  by  imagining  a  Company  of  Clowns  on  a  Holy-day 
dancing  lubberly,  and  upbraiding  one  another  in  Ex  tempore 
Doggrel,  with  their  Defedls  and  Vices,  and  the  Stories  that 
were  told  of  them  in  Bake-Houfes,  and  Barbers  Shops. 

This  rough-caft  unhewn  Poetry  was  inftead  of  Stage-Plays, 
for  the  fpace  of  an  Hundred  and  twenty  Years  together :  Bat 
then,  when  they  began  to  be  fomewhat  better  bred,  and  entred, 
as  one  may  fay,  into  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Civil  Converfation, 
they  left  thefe  Hedge-notes  for  another  fort  of  Poem,  a  little 
more  polilh’d,  which  was  alfo  full  of  plealant  Raillery,  but 
without  any  mixture  of  Obfcenity.  This  new  Species  of  Poe¬ 
try  appear’d  under  the  Name  of  Satire,  becaufe  of  its  variety, 
and  was  adorn’d  with  Compofitions  of  Mufick,  and  with 
Dances. 

When  Livius  Andronicus ,  about  the  Year  of  Rome  5*14,  had 
introduc’d  the  new  Entertainments  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
the  People  negle&ed  and  abandon’d  their  old  Diverfion  of  Sa¬ 
tires  :  But  not  long  after,  they  took  them  up  again,  and  then 
they  join’d  them  to  their  Comedies,  playing  them  at  the  end 
of  the  Drama ;  as  the  French  continue  at  this  Day  to  a£t  their 
Farces  in  the  nature  of  a  feparate  Reprefentation  from  their 
Tragedies. 
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A  Year  after  Andronicus  had  open’d  the  Roman  Stage  with 
his  new  Drama’s,  Ennius  was  born ;  who  when  he  was  grown 
to  Man’s  Eftate,  having  ferioufly  confider’d  the  Genius  of  the 
People,  and  how  eagerly  they  follow’d  the  firft  Satires,  thought 
it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  refine  upon  the  Projedt,  and  to 
write  Satires,  not  to  be  adled  on  the  Theatre,  but  read.  The 
Event  was  anfwerable  to  his  Expedlation,  and  his  Delign  be¬ 
ing  improv’d  by  Pacuvius ,  adorn’d  with  a  more  graceful  Turn 
by  Lucilius ,  and  advanc’d  to  its  full  height  by  Horace ,  "Juvenal 
and  Perfius ,  grew  into  a  diftindi  Species  of  Poetry,  and  has  ever 
met  with  kind  Reception  in  the  World.  To  the  fame  Original 
we  owe  the  other  fort  of  Satire,  call’d  Varronian ,  from  the 
Teamed  Varro ,  who  firft  compos’d  it.  This  was  written  free¬ 
ly,  without  any  reftraint  to  Verfe  or  Profe,  but  confifted  of  an 
intermixture  of  both ;  Of  which  nature  are  the  Satyricon  of 
Petronius ,  Seneca's  mock  Deification  of  the  Emperor  Claudius , 
and  Boethius' s  Confolations. 

As  for  the  Mimas ,  from  to  imitate ,  Scaliger  defines 

it  to  be,  a  Poem  imitating  any  fort  of  Actions  1  Jo  as  to  make  them 
appear  ridiculous  (a).  The  Original  of  it  he  refers  to  the  Co¬ 
medies,  in  which,  when  the  Chorus  went  off  the  Stage,  they 
were  fucceeded  by  a  fort  of  Adtors  who  diverted  the  Audi- 
ence,  for  fome  time,  with  Apilh  Poftures,  and  Antick  Dances. 
They  were  not  mask’d,  but  had  their  Faces  fmear’d  over  with 
Soot,  and  drefs’d  themfelves  in  Lamb-skins,  which  are  call’d 
Pefcia  in  the  old  Verfes  of  the  Salk.  They  wore  Garlands  of 
Ivy,  and  carried  Baskets  full  of  Herbs  and  Flowers  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus ,  as  had  been  obferv’d  in  the  fi-rft  Inftitution  of 
the  Cuftom  at  Athens.  They  a  died  always  bare  foot,  and  were 
thence  call’d  Planipedes. 

Thefe  Diverfions  being  receiv’d  with  univerfal  Applaufe  by 
the  People,  the  Adlors  took  afliirance  to  model  them  into  a 
diftindt  Entertainment  from  the  other  Plays,  and  prefent  them 
by  themfelves.  And  perhaps  it  was  novt  till  now,  that  they 
undertook  to  write  feveral  Pieces  of  Poetry  with  the  Name  of 
Mimi ,  reprefenting  an  imperfedt  fort  of  Drama ,  not  divided 
into  Adis,  and  perform’d  only  by  a  Angle  Perfon.  Thefe  were 
a  very  frequent  Entertainment  of  the  Roman  Stage,  long  after 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  had  been  advanc’d  to  their  full  height, 
and  feem’d  to  have  always  maintain’d  a  very  great  Efteem  in  the 
Town. 


Th^ 


(a)  Be  re  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  ie»j 
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The  two  famous  Mimicks,  or  Pantomimic  as  they  called 
them,  were  Laberius  and  Publius ,  both  Contemporary  to  Ju¬ 
lius  Cwfar.  Laberius  was  a  Perfon  of  the  Equeftrian  Rank, 
and  at  Threefcore  Years  of  Age,  acted  the  Mimick  Pieces  of 
his  own  compoling,  in  the  Games  which  C<efar  prefented  to  the 
People  for  which  he  receiv’d  a  Reward  of  Five  hundred  Se- 
ftertia ,  and  a  Gold  Ring,  and  fo  recover’d  the  Honour  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  performing  on  the  Stage  (a).  Macrobius  has 
given  us  part  of  a  Prologue  of  this  Author,  wherein  he  feems  to 
complain  of  the  Obligation  which  Ccefar  laid  on  him  to  appear 
in  the  Quality  Of  an  Adtor,  fo  contrary  to  his  own  Inclinations, 
and  to  the  former  Courfe  of  his  Life.  Some  of  them,  which 
may  ferve  for  a  tafte  of  his  Wit  and  Style,  are  as  follows : 

Fortuna  immoderata  in  bono  ceque  atque  in  mala. 

Si  tibi  erat  libitum  liter  arum  laudibus 
Fhris  c acumen  nojlra  farace  fr anger e, 

Cur ,  cum  vigebam  membris  prceviridantibus, 

Satisfacere  populo  &  tali  cum  poteram  viro , 

Non  flexibilem  me  concurvajli  ut  carperes  ? 

Nunc  me  quo  dejicis  ?  Quid  ad  fcenam  affero  ? 

Decorum  form a?,  an  dignitatem  corporis , 

Animi  virtufe-m,  an  vocis  jucundee  fonum  ? 

Ut  hedera  ferpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 

Ita  me  vetujlas  amplexu  annorum  enecat. 

Sepulchri  fimilis  nihil  nifi  nomen  retineo. 

Horace  indeed  exprefly  taxes  his  Compofures  with  want  of 
Elegance  (b) :  But  Scahger  (V)  thinks  the  Cenfure  to  be  very 
unjuft;  and  that  the  Verfes  cited  by  Macrobius  are  much  better 
than  thofe  of  Horace ,  in  which  this  RefledHon  is  to  be  found. 

There  goes  a  fharp  Repartee  of  the  fame  Laberius  upon  Tally , 
when  upon  receiving  the  Golden  Ring  of  Cafar  he  went  to 
refume  his  Seat  among  the  Knights ;  they  out  of  a  Principle  of 
Honour  feem’d  very  unwilling  to  receive  him  ;  Cicero  particu¬ 
larly  told  him,  as  he  pafs’d  by,  That  indeed  he  would  make 
room  for  him  with  all  his  Heart,  but  that  he  was  fqueex’d  up 
already  himfelf.  No  wonder  (fays  Laberius')  that  you  who 
commonly  make  ufe  of  two  Seats  at  once,  fancy  your  felf 
fqueez’d  up,  when  you  fit  like  other  People.  In  which  he 


{a)  Suet,  in  Jul  cap.  39.  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib,  2<  cap .  7.  (b)  Lib  1. 

Sat.  10.  (c)  De  re  Poet,  lib,  1.  cap.  10, 


gave 
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gave  a  very  fevere  wipe  on  the  double  dealing  of  the  Ora¬ 
tor  (a). 

Publius  was  a  Syrian  by  Birth  ;  but  receiv’d  his  Education 
at  Rome  in  the  Condition  of  a  Slave.  Having  by  feveral  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  Wit  obtain’d  his  Freedom,  he  fet  to  write  Mimick 
Pieces,  and  adted  them  with  wonderful  Applaufe  about  the 
Towns  in  Italy.  At  laft,  being  brought  to  Rome ,  to  bear  a 
part  in  Cafar’s  Plays,  he  challeng’d  all  the  Dramatick  Writers 
and  Adtors,  and  won  the  Prize  from  every  Man  of  them  one 
by  one,  even  from  Labertus  himfelf  (b)-  A  Colledtion  of  Sen¬ 
tences  taken  out  of  his  Works  are  Fill  extant.  Jofeph  Scaliger 
gives  them  a  very  high  Encomium,  and  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  turn  them  into  Greek. 


(a)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap. 7.  (b)  Idem.  lib.  a.  cap.  7. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Roman  fragecly  and  Comedy . 

THE  Roman  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  wholly  borrow’d 
from  the  Grecians ,  and  therefore  do  not  fo  properly  fall 
under  the  prefent  Defign :  Yet  in  order  to  a  right  undemand¬ 
ing  of  thefe  Pieces,  there  is  Scope  enough  for  a  very  ufeful  En¬ 
quiry,  without  roaming  fo  far  as  Athens ,  unlefs  upon  a  necef- 
fary  Errand.  The  Parts  of  a  Play  agreed  on  by  ancient  and 
modern  Writers,  are  thefe  four:  Firft,  The  Protafs,  or  En¬ 
trance,  which  gives  a  Light  only  to  the  Charadters  of  the  Per- 
Ions,  and  proceeds  very  little  to  any  part  of  the  Achon.  Se¬ 
condly,  The  Epitafis ,  or  working  up  of  the  Plot,  where  the 
Play  grows  warmer  ;  the  Defign  or  Adtion  of  it  is  drawing  on  5 
and  you  fee  fomething  promifing  that  it  will  come  to  pafs. 
Thirdly,  The  Cataftafis ,  or,  in  a  Roman  .Word,  the  Status,  the 
heighth  and  full  growth  of  the  Play  :  This  may  properly,  be 
call’d  the  Counter  turn,  which  deftroys  that  Expectation,  1m- 
'  broils  the  Adtion  in  new  Difficulties,  and  leaves  us  far  diltant 
from  that  Hope  in  which  it  found  us.  Laftly,  the  Cataftrophe, 
or  AvV/f,  the  difeovery,  or  unraveling  of  the  Plot :  Here  we  fee 
all  things  fettling  again  on  their  firft  Foundations  j  and  the  Ub- 

ftaeles  which  hundred  the  Defign  or  Adtion  of  the  Play  once 

remov  d, 
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remov’d,  it  ends  with  that  refemblance  of  Truth  and  Nature 
that  the  Audience  are  fatisfied  with  the  Condud  of  it  (a)  It’s 
a  queftion,  whether  the  firft  Roman  Drama's  were  divided  into 
Ads;  or  at  leaft  it  leems  probable,  that  thofe  were  not  admitted 
into  Comedy  ’till  after  «  had  loft  its  Chorus,  .and  fo  flood  S 
need  of  fome  more  neceflary  Divifions  than  could  be  made  by 
the  Mu  lick  only  Yet  the  five  Ads  were  fo  eftablilh’d  in  the 
time  of  Horace ,  that  he  gives  it  for  a  Rule, 

Neve  minor ,  ncufit  quint 0  frodudior  adu 

Fabula. 

The  diftindion  of  the  Scenes  feems  to  have  been  an  Inven- 
tion  of  the  Grammarians,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Copies  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  and  therefore  thefe  are  wholly 
lTlf  the  lfc  excellent  French  and  Englijh  Tranflations.  1 
.  Th|  Dramas  prefented  at  Rome ,  were  divided  in  general 
into  Palltata  and  Togata,  Grecian ,  and  properly  Roman  •  In 
the  former,  the  Plot  being  laid  in  Greece,  the  Adors  were 
habited  according  to  the  falhion  of  that  Country;  in  the  other 
the  Perfons  were  fuppos’d  to  be  Romans.  But  then  the  Come- 
cues  properly  Roman  were  of  feveral  forts:  Prxtextat^  when 
the  Adors  were  fuppos’d  to  be  Perfons  of  Quality  fuch  as  had 
the  liberty  of  wearing  the  Pr*uxta,  or  Purple  Gown 
narue  when  the  Tabemce  low  ordinary  Buildings  were  ex- 
prefs  d  in  the  Scenes,  the  Perfons  being  of  the  lower  Rank 
Suetonius  (Q  informs  us,  That  C.MelijJus ,  in  the  time  of  jfc. 
guftus,  mtroduc  d  anew  fort  of  Togatxe,  which  he  call’d  Tra- 
beatx.  Monfieur  Dacier  is  of  Opinion,  that  they  were  whollv 
taken  up  in  Matters  relating  to  the  Camp,  and  that  the  Perfons 
reprefented  were  fome  of  the  chief  Officers  (c)  ■  For  the  Trl 
bea  was  the  proper  Habit  of  the  Conful  when  ‘he  fet  forward 
on  any  Warlike  Defign.  There  was  a  Species  of  Comedy  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both  thefe,  and  more  inclining  to  Farce  which 
they  call  d  Atellana,  from  Atella,  a  Town  of  the  Ofcians  in 
Campania  where  it  was  firfl  invented.  The  chiefdefign  of  it 
was  Mirth  and  Jefting,  ( tho’  fometimes  with  a  mixture  of  De¬ 
bauchery,  and  lafcivious  Poftures)  and  therefore  the  Adors 
were  not  reckon’d  among^  the  Hiftriones ,  or  common  Play¬ 
ers  ;  but  kept  the  benefit  ot  their  Tribe,  and  might  be  lifted  for 

Soldiers. 
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Soldiers,  a  Privilege  allow’d  only  to  Freemen.  Sometimes  per¬ 
haps  the  Atellana  were  prefented  between  the  Ads  of  other 
Comedies,  by  way  of  Exodium ,  or  Interlude :  As  we  meet  with 
Exodium  Atellantcum  in  Suetonius  (a). 

Tho’  all  the  Rules  by  which  the  Drama  is  pradis’d  at  this 
Day,  either  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Juftnefs  and  Symmetry  of  the 
Plot;  or  the  Epifodical  Ornaments,  fuch  as  Defcriptions, 
Narrations,  and  other  Beauties  not  effential  to  the  Play,  were 
deliver’d  to  us  by  the  Ancients,  and  the  Judgments  which  we 
make  of  all  Performances  in  this  kind,  are  guided  by  their  Ex¬ 
amples  and  Diredions  ;  yet  there  are  feveral  things  belonging 
to  the  old  Dramatick  Pieces,  which  we  cannot  at  all  under- 
Hand  by  the  Modern,  fince,  not  being  effential  to  thefe  Works, 
they  have  been  long  difus’d.  Of  this  fort  we  may  reckon  up, 
as  particularly  worth  our  Obfervations,  the  Buskin  and  the 
Sock,  the  Mafques,  the  Chorus,  and  the  Flutes. 

The  Cothurnus  and  the  Soccus ,  were  fuch  eminent  Marks  of 
Diftindion  between  the  old  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  that  they 
were  brought,  not  only  to  fignifie  thofe  diftind  Species  of  Dra- 
inatick  Poetry,  but  to  exprefs  the  fublime  and  the  humble  Style 
in  any  other  Compofitions :  As  Martial  calls  Virgil. ,  Cothurnatus , 
tho’  he  never  medled  with  Tragedy. 

Grande  Cothurnati  pone  Maronis  opus. 

This  Cothurnus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  fquare  high  fort  of 
Boot,  which  made  the  Adors  appear  above  the  ordinary  ff le  of 
Mortals,  fuch  as  they  fuppos’d  the  old  Heroes  to  have  gene¬ 
rally  been ;  and  at  the  fame  time  giving  them  leave  to  move  but 
flowly,  were  well  accommodated  to '  the  State  and  Gravity 
which  Subjeds  of  that  nature  requir’d.  Yet  ’tis  plain  they  were 
not  in  ufe  only  on  the  Stage ;  for  Virgil  brings  in  the  Goddefs 
Venus  in  the  Habit  of  a  Tyrian  Maid,  telling  JEneas , 

Virginibus  Tyriis  mos  eft  geftare  pharetras , 

Purpureoque  alte  furas  vincire  cothurno. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  Hunters  fometimes  wore  Buf* 
kins  to  fecure  their  Legs :  But  then  we  mult  fuppofe  them  to 
be  much  lighter  and  better  contriv’d  than  the  other,  for  fear 
they  Ihould  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  Swiftnefs  and  Agility  re- 


(<*)  Tiber, 


quir’d 
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quir’d  in  that  Sport.  The  Women  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  ftil 
wear  a  fort  of  Shoes,  or  rather  Stilts,  fomewhat  like  thefe  Buf 
kins,  which  they  call  Cioppmj  :  Lajfels  informs  us,  that  he  had 
feen  them  at  Venice  a  full  half-yard  high. 

The  Socci  were  a  flight  kind  of  covering  for  the  Feet,  whence 
the  Falhion  and  the  Name  of  our  Socks  are  deriv’d.  The  Co- 
medians  wore  thefe  to  reprefent  the  vility  of  the  PerfOns  they 
reprefented ;  as  debauch’d  young  Sparks,  old  crazy  Mifers, 
Pimps,  Parafites,  Strumpets,  and  the  reft  of  that  Gang.  For  the 
Sock  being  proper  to  the  Women,  as  it  was  very  light  and  thin, 
was  always  counted  fcandalous  when  worn  by  Men.  Thus 
Seneca  (a)  exclaims  againft  Caligula  for  fitting  to  judge  upon 
Life  and  Death  in  a  rich  pair  of  Socks,  adorn’d  with  Gold  and 
Silver. 

Another  Reafon  why  they  were  taken  up  by  the  Adfors  of 
Comedy,  might  be,  becaufe  they  were  the  fitted  that  could  be 
imagin’d  for  Dancing.  Thus  Catullus  invokes  Hymen  the  Par- 
tron  of  Weddings : 

Hue  veni  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pede  foccum , 

Excitufque  hilar i  die , 

Nuptialia  concinens 
Voce  carmina  tinnuld 
Pelle  humurn  pedibus. - - 

The  Perfona ,  or  Mafque,  Agellius  (b)  derives  (according  to 
an  old  Author)  f romPerfono ,  to  found  throughly  ;  becaufe  thefe 
Vizards  being  put  over  the  Face,  and  left  open  at  the  Mouth, 
rendjred  the  Voice  much  clearer  and  fuller,  by  contrafting  it  in¬ 
to  a  lefler  compafs.  But  Scaliger  will  not  allow  of  this  Con- 
jedlure.  Flowever  the  reafon  of  it  (which  is  all  that  concerns 
us  at  prefent,)  appears  from  all  the  old  Figures  of  the  Mafques, 
in  which  we  find  always  a  very  large  wide  Hole  defign’d  for  the 
Mouth.  Madam  Dacier ,  Who  met  with  the  Draughts  of  the 
Comick  Vizards  in  a  very  old  Manufcript  of  ! Terence ,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  not  like  ours  which  cover  only  the  Face  ; 
But  that  they  came  over  the  whole  Head,  and  had  always  a  fort 
of  Peruque  of  Hair  faften’d  on  them,  proper  to  the  Perfon  Whom 
they  were  to  reprefent. 

The  Original  of  the  Mafque  is  referr’d  by  Horace  to  JEfchy + 
ius ;  whereas  before  the  Adtors  had  no  other  Difguife,  but  to 


(3)  Benefic.  lib.  1.  cap.  ti.  (b)  Noft,  lib./,  cap.  7* 

T  fmear 
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fmear  over  their  Faces  with  odd  Colours  ;  and  yet  this  was  well 
enough  when  their  Stage  was  no  better  than  a  Cart. 

Ignotum  ‘Tragic <e  genus  inveniJJ'e  Camaence 
Dicitur ,  &  plauftr is  vexijfe  Poemata  Thefpis , 

Qitce  canerent  agerentque  peruntti  feecibus  ora. 

Eofi  hunc  perfonx  pallxque  repertor  honefix 
JEfchylus ,  C55  modicis  implevit  pulpita  tignis  ; 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui ,  nitique  Cot  bur  no. 

When  Thefpis  firft  expos’d  the  Tragick  Mule, 

Rude  were  the  A&ors,  and  a  Cart  the  Scene  ; 

Where  ghaftly  Faces,  ftain’d  with  Lees  of  Wine, 

Frighted  the  Children,  and  amus’d  the  Croud. 

This  JEfchylus  (with  Indignation)  faw, 

And  built  a  Stage,  found  out  a  decent  Drefs  ; 

Brought  Vizards  in,  (a  civiller  Difguife) 

And  taught  Men  how  to  fpeak,  and  how  to  adh 

[My  Lord  Rofcommon. 

The  Chorus ,  Hedelin  defines  to  be,  a  Company  of  A&ors, 
reprefenting  the  Affembly,  or  Body  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  ei¬ 
ther  were  prefent,  or  probably  might  be  fo,  upon  that  Place 
or  Scene,  where  the  bufinefs  was  fuppos’d  to  be  tranfadled. 
This  is  exadtly  obferv’d  in  the  four  Grecian  Dramatick  Poets, 
JEfchylus ,  Sophocles ,  Euripides  and  Ariflophanes  :  But  the  only 
Latin  Tragedies  which  remain,  thofe  under  the  Name  of 
Seneca ,  as  they  are  faulty  in  many  refpedls,  fo  particularly  are 
they  in  the  Chorus's  :  For  fometimes  they  hear  all  that’s  faid 
upon  the  Stage,  fee  all  that’s  done,  and  fpeak  very  properly 
to  all  :  At  other  times  one  wou’d  think  they  were  blind, 
deaf,  or  dumb.  In  many  of  thefe  Drama’s  one  can  hardly 
tell  whom  they  reprefent,  how  they  were  drefs ’d,  what  rea- 
fon  brings  them  on  the  Stage,  or  why  they  are  of  one  Sex 
more  than  of  another.  Indeed  the  Verfes  are  fine,  full  of 
Thought,  and  over-loaded  with  Conceit  ;  but  may  in  moll 
places  be  very  well  fpar’d,  without  fpoiling  any  thing  either 
in  the  Senfe  or  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Poem.  Befides,  the 
Thebais  has  no  Chorus  at  all  ;  which  may  give  us  occafion  to 
doubt  of  what  Scaliger  affirms  fo  pofitively,  That  Tragedy 
was  never  without  Chorus’s.  For  it  feems  probable  enough, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  debauch’d  and  loofe  Emperors,  when 
Mimicks  and  Buffoons  came  in  for  Interludes  to  Tragedy  as 
well  as  Comedy,  the  Chorus  ceas’d  by  degrees  to  be  a  Part  of 
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the  Dramatick  Poem,  and  dwindled  into  a  Troop  of  Muficians 
and  Dancers,  who  mark’d  the  Intervals  of  the  Ads. 

The  Office  of  the  Chorus  is  thus  excellently  deliver’d  by 
Horace , 

Adoris  partes  Chorus  officiumque  virile 
Defendat  :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  adds 
Quod  non  propojito  conducat  &  hare  at  apte. 

Ille  bonis  faveatque  Iff  concilietur  amicis , 

JEt  regat  iratos ,  c $  amet  pec  care  timentes  ; 

Ille  dapes  laudet  rnenfa  brevis  ;  ille  falubrem 
Juflitiam ,  legefque  &  apertis  otia  portis. 

Ille  tegat  commtJJ'a  ;  deofque  precetur  &  oret 
Ut  rede  at  miferis ,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis, 

A  Chorus  ffiould  fupply  what  Adion  wants, 

And  has  a  generous  and  manly  part ; 

Bridles  wild  Rage,  loves  rigid  Honefty, 

And  Arid  obfervance  of  impartial  Laws  ; 

Sobriety,  Security,  and  Peace  : 

And  begs  the  Gods  to  turn  blind  Fortune’s  Wheel ; 

To  raife  the  Wretched,  and  pull  down  the  Proud/’ 

But  nothing  muff  be  fung  between  the  Ads 
But  what  lome  way  conduces  to  the  Plot. 

£My  Lord  Rofcommon, 

This  Account  is  chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  the  Chorus  of 
Tragedies  ;  yet  the  old  Comedies,  we  are  allur’d,  had  their 
Chorus's  too,  as  yet  appears  in  Arifiophanes  ;  where,  belides 
thole  compos’d  of  the  ordinary  fort  of  Perfons,  we  meet  with 
one  of  Clouds,  another  of  Frogs,  and  a  third  of  Wafps ;  but 
all  very  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  Subjed,  and’  ex¬ 
tremely  Comical. 

’T would  be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  trace 
the  Original  of  the  Chorus ,  and  to  fhew  how  it  was  regula¬ 
ted  by  Thefpis ,  ( generally  honour’d  with  the  Title  of  the 
firft  T ragedian  ; )  whereas  before  ’twas  nothing  elfe  but \  a 
Company  of  Muficians  fifiging  and  dancing  in  Honour 
of  Bacchus.  It  may  be  more  proper  to  obferve  how  it 
came,  after  fome  time,  to  be  left  out  in  Comedy,  as  it  is 
in  that  of  the  Romans.  Horace's  Reafon  is,  that  the  Malig¬ 
nity  and  Satirical  Humour  of  the  Poets  was  the  caufe  of  it  • 
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for  they  made  the  Chorus's  abufe  People  lo  feverely,  and  with 
fo  bare  a  Face,  that  the  Magiftrates  at  laft  forbad  them  to  ufe 
any  at  all. 

. . . . — - Chorufque 

7 urpiter  obticuit ,  fublato  jure  nocendi. 

But  perhaps,  if  the  Rules  of  probability  had  not  likewife 
feconded  this  Prohibition,  the  Poets  would  have  preferv’d  their 
Chorus  ffill,  bating  the  Satirical  Edge  of  it.  Therefore  a  far¬ 
ther  Realon  may  be  offer’d  for  this  Alteration.  Comedy  took 
its  Model  and  Conftitution  from  Tragedy  ;  and  when  the  down¬ 
right  abufing  of  living  Perfons  was  prohibited,  they  invented 
new  Subjects,  which  they  govern’d  by  the  Rules  of  Tragedy  ; 
but  as  they  were  neceflitated  to  paint  the  A&ions  of  the  Vul¬ 
gar,  and  confequently  confin’d  to  mean  Events,  they  gene¬ 
rally  chofe  the  place  of  their  Scene  in  fome  Street  before  the 
Houfes  of  thofe  whom  they  fuppos’d  concern’d  in  the  Plot : 
Now  it  was  not  very  likely  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a 
Company  in  thofe  places,  managing  an  Intrigue  of  inconfi- 
derable  Perfons  from  Morning  till  Night.  Thus  Comedy  of 
it  felf  let  fall  the  Chorus ,  which  it  could  not  preferve  with 
any  probability. 

The  Tibia,  or  Flutes,  are  as  little  nnderftood  as  any  particu¬ 
lar  Subjedt  of  Antiquity  ;  and  yet  without  the  knowledge  of 
them  we  can  make  nothing  of  the  Titles  prefix’d  to  ‘Terence's 
Comedies.  Horace  gives  us  no  farther  light  into  this  matter, 
than  by  oblerving  the  difference  between  the  fmall  rural  Pipe, 
and  the  larger  and  louder  Flute  afterwards  brought  into  fafliion  : 
However  his  Account  is  not  to  be  pafs’d  by  : 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vindla,  tubceque 
fEmula  ;  fed  tenuis  fimplexque  for  amine  pauco , 

Adfpirare  &  adejfe  char  is  erat  utilis ,  atque 
Nondum  JpiJfa  nimis  complere  fedilia  flatu , 

Quo  fane  populus  numerabilis ,  utpote  parvus , 

J£t  frugi  cajlufque  verecundufque  coibat. 

Poftquam  coepit  agros  extendere  vidlor,  &  urbem 
Lattor  ampledli  rnurus ,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  fejiis  irnpune  diebus  ; 

Acceffit  numerifqUe  modifque  licentia  major . 

Indodlus  quid  enim  faperet ,  liber que  laborum  . 

Rufiicus  urbano  confufus ,  turpis  honefta  ? 
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Sic  prifitC  mot  unique  &  luxuriant  addidit  arti 
Tibfcen ,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 

Firft  the  thrill  found  of  a  fmall  rural  Pipe, 

(Not  loud  like  Trumpets,  nor  adorn’d  as  now) 

Was  Entertainment  for  the  Infant  Stage, 

And  pleas’d  the  thin  and  balhtul  Audience, 

Of  our  well-meaning  frugal  Ancellors. 

But  when  our  Walls  and  Limits  were  enlarg’d, 

And  Men  (grown  wanton  by  Profperity) 

Studied  new  Arts  of  Luxury  and  Eale, 

The  Verfe,  the  Mulick,  and  the  Scenes  improv’d  ; 

For  how  Ihou’d  Ignorance  be  Judge  of  Wit, 

Or  Men  of  Senfe  applaud  the  Jells  of  Fools  ? 

Then  came  rich  Clothes,  and  graceful  A6h'on  in, 

And  Inflruments  were  taught  more  moving  Notes. 

[My  Lord  Rofcommon. 

This  Relation,  tho’.very  excellent,  cannot  falve  the  main  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  that  is,  to  give  the  proper  diflin&ion  of  the  Flutes 
according  to  the  feveral  Names  under  which  we  find  them,  as 
the  Pares ,  and  Imp  ares,  the  D  extree  and  Sinifire ,  the1  Lydia , 
the  Sar ranee,  and  the  Phrygia.  Moll  of  the  eminent. Criticks 
have  made  fome  Effays  towards  the  clearing  of  this  Subject, 
particularly  Scaliger ,  / Ildus  Manutius ,  Salmajius ,  and  Tanaquii- 
tus  Faber  ;  from  whofe  Colle&ions,  and  her  own  admirable 
Judgment,  Madam  Dacier  has  lately  given  us  a  very  rational 
Account  of  the  Matter.  The  Performers  of  the  Mulick  (lays 
fhe)  play’d  always  on  two  Flutes,  the  whole  time  of  the  Co¬ 
medy.  That  which  they  Hop’d  with  their  Right-hand  was  on 
that  Account  call’d  Right-handed  ;  and  that  which  they  Hop’d 
with  their  Left,  Left-handed.  The  firfl  had  but  a  few  Holes, 
and  founded  a  deep  Bafe  ;  the  other  had  a  great  number  of 
Holes,  and  gave  a  thriller  and  lharper  Note.  When  the  Mufi- 
cians  play’d  on  two  Flutes  of  a  different  Sound,  they  us’d  to 
fay  the  Piece  was  play’d  Tibiis  imparibus,  with  unequal  Flutes , 
or  Tibiis  dextris  &  finiftris ,  with  Right  and  Left-handed  Flutes. 
When  they  play’d  on  two  Flutes  of  the  fame  Sound,  they  us’d 
to  fay,  the  Mulick  was  perform’d  ‘Tibiis  paribus  dextris,  on  <?- 
qual  Right-handed  Flutes,  if  they  were  of  the  deeper  lort  ;  or 
elfe  tibiis  paribus  finiftris,  oti  equal  Left-handed  Flutes ,  if  they 
were  thofe  of  the  fluiller  Note. 
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Two  equal  Right-handed  Flutes,  they  call’d  Lydian  ;  two 
equal  Left-handed  ones,  Sarran a,  or  Tyrian  ;  two  Unequal 
Flutes  Phrygian ,  as  Imitations  of  the  Mufick  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  laft  fort  Virgil  exprefly  attributes  to  the  Phrygians, 
JEneid,  9. 

0  vere  Phrygice ,  neque  enim  Phryges  !  ite  per  alt  a 

Dindyma ,  ubi  affuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  Canturn. 

Where  by  biforem  cantum ,  the  Commentators  underhand  an 
equal  Sound,  fuch  as  was  made  by  two  different  Pipes,  one  flat, 
and  the  other  lharp. 

The  Title  of  Terence' s  Andria  cannot  be  made  out  according 
to  this  Explanation,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  (as  there  is  very  good 
Reafon)  that  the  Mufick  fometimes  chang’d  in  the  adting  of  a 
Play  ;  and  at  the  proper  Intervals,  two  Right-handed,  and  two 
Left-handed  Flutes  might  be  us’d. 

Our  late  Ingenious  Tranflators  of  ‘Terence  are  of  a  different 
Opinion  from  the  French  Lady,  when  they  render  Ttbiis  paribus 
dextris  finiflris ,  two  equal  Flutes ,  the  one  Right-handed. ,  and 
the  other  Left-handed :  Whereas  the  Mufick  fhould  feem  rather 
to  have  been  performed  all  along  on  two  equal  Flutes,  fome¬ 
times  on  two  Right-handed,  and  fometimes  on  two  Left- 
handed. 

Old  Donatus  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  Right-handed, 
or  Lydian  Flutes  denoted  the  more  ferious  Matter  and  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Comedy  ;  That  the  Left-handed,  or  Sarran* , 
were  proper  to  exprefs  the  lightnefs  of  a  more  jocofe  Stile  : 
And  that  when  a  Right-handed  Flute  was  join’d  with  a  Left- 
handed,  it  gave  us  to  underhand  the  mixture  of  Gravity  and 
Mirth  in  the  fame  Play,  But  fince  the  Title  of  the  Heauton - 
timor oume.no r,  or  Self-tormentor ,  informs  us,  that  the  Mufick 
was  perform’d  the  firft  time  of  A6tin°;  on  unequal  Flutes, 
ahd  the  fecond  time  on  Right-handed  Flutes,  we  cannot  a- 
gree  with  the  old  Scholiaft,  without  fuppofing  the  fame  Play, 
ati  one  time  to  be  partly  ferious  and  partly  merry,  and  at  an¬ 
other  time  to  be  wholly  of  the  graver  fort  ;  which  would  be 
ridiculous  tQ  imagine.  Therefore  the  ingenious  Lady  hap¬ 
pily  advanced!  a  very  fair  Opinion,  That  the  Mufick  was 
not  guided  by  the  Subject  of  the  Play,  but  by  the  occalion 
on  which  it  was  prefented.  Thus  in  the  Pieces  which  were 
adted  at  Funeral  Solemnities,  the  Mufick  was  perform’d  on 
two  Right-handed  Flutes,  as  the  moll;  Grave  and  Melancho¬ 
ly  :  In  thofe  adted  on  any  joyful  Account,  the  Mufick  con- 
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filled  of  two  Left-handed  Flutes,  as  the  brisked:  and  mod  airy. 
But  in  the  great  Fedivals  of  the  Gods,  which  participated  of  an 
equal  fhare  of  Mirth  and  Religion,  the  Mufick  in  the  Comedies 
was  performed  with  unequal  Flutes,  the  one  Right-handed,  and 
the  other  Left-handed  ;  or  elle  by  turns,  fometimes  on  two 
Right-handed  Flutes,  and  fometimes  on  two  Left-handed,  as 
may  be  judged  of  "Terence's  Fair  Andrian. 

If  any  thing  farther  deferves  our  notice  in  relation  to  the  Ro^ 
man  Drama's ,  it  is  the  remarkable  difference  between  their  A&ors 
and  thofe  of  Greece.  For  at  Athens  the  Adtors  were  generally 
Perfons  of  good  Birth  and  Education,  for  the  mod:  part  Orators 
or  Poets  of  the  fird  Rank.  Sometimes  we  find  Kings  them- 
felves  performing  on  the  Theaters ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  affures 
us,  that  to  appear  on  the  publick  Stage,  was  not  in  the  lead 
injurious  to  any  Man’s  Character  or  Honour  (a). 

But  in  Rome  we  meet  with  a  quite  contrary  Practice  :  For 
the  Hiftriones  (fo  call’d  from  Hifter ,  fignifying  a  Player  in  the 
Language  of  the  Tufcans,  from  whom  they  were  fird  brought  to 
Rome  to  appeafe  the  Gods  in  time  of  a  Plague,)  were  the  mod 
fcandalous  Company  imaginable  ;  none  of  that  Profeflion  being 
allow’d  the  Privilege  to  belong  to  any  Tribe,  or  rank’d  any 
higher  than  the  Slaves.  However,  if  any  of  them  happen’d  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  excellent  Artids,  and  Men  of  good  Mor 
rals,  they  feldom  fail’d  of  the  Edeem  and  Refpedt  ot  the  chief- 
ed  Perfons  in  the  Common-wealth.  This  is  evident  From  the 
Account  we  haveinHidory  of  the  admirable  Rofcius,  ot  whom 
Tally ,  his  familiar  Friend,  has  left  this  lading  Commendation  : 
Cum  artifex  ejufmodi  fit ,  ut  folus  dignus  videatur  ejfie  qui  in  See-* 
n.i  fpeSletur  \  turn  vir  ejufmodi  ejl ,  ut  folus  dignus  uideatur  c^ui 
eo  non  accedat  (b).  So  compleat  an  Artid,  that  he  feem’d  the 
only  Perfon  who  deferv’d  to  tread  the  Stage  ;  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  fo  excellent  a  Man  in  all  other  Refpe&s,  that  he 
feem’d  the  only  Perfon,  who  of  all  Men  fliould  not  take  up 
that  Profeflion. 


(a)  In  Pnfzt.  Vit.  (b)  Pro  Qiua6h 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Sacred ,  Votive ,  and  Funeral  Games.. 

rT HE  Sacred  Games,  being  indituted  on  feveraP Occafion? 

to  the  Honour  of  feyeral  Deities,  are  divided  into  many 
Species,  all  which  very  frequently  occur  in  Authors,  and  may 
be  thus  in  fhort  defcrib’d. 

The  LUQ I  MEGA  LENSES  were  indituted  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Great  Goddefs,  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  when 
her  Statue  was  brought  with  fo  much  Pomp  from  PeJJinum  to 
Rome.  They  confided  only  of  Scenical  Sports,  and  were  a  fo- 
Semu  time  of  Invitation  to  Entertainments  among  Friends.  In 
the  folemn  Proceffion  the  Women  danc’d  before  the  Image  of 
the  Goddefs ;  and  the  Magidrates  appear’d  in  all  their  Robes  ; 
whence  came  the  Phrafe  of  Purpura  Megalenfis.  They  laded 
fix  Days,  from  the  Day  before  the  Nones  of  April  to  the  Ides. 
At  fird  they  feem  to  have  been  call’d  the  Megalenfia ,  from 
piyctf.  great,  and  afterwards  to  have  lod  the  n  ;  fince  we  find 
them  more  frequently  under  the  Name  of  Megalefia.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  in  thefe  Games,  that  no  Servant  was  al¬ 
low’d  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Celebration. 

The  L  UD I  C Eli  EA LES  were  defign’d  to  the  Honour 
of  Ceres ,  and  borrow’d  FxovciEleu/ine  in  Greece.  In  thele  Gaines 
the  Matrons  reprefented  the  Grief  of  Ceres ,  after  Ihe  had  lod 
her  Daughter  Proferpine ,  and  her  Travels  to  find  her  again. 
They  were  held  from  the  Day  before  the  Ides  of  April  eight 
Days  together  in  the  Circus ,  where,  befides  the  Combats  of 
Horkmen  and  other  Diverfions,  was  led  up  the  P owipa  Circen- 
'Is i  or  GerealiSy  confiding  of  a  Solemn  Proceffion  of  the  Per- 
that  were  to  engage  in  the  Exercifes,  accompanied  with 
the  iVIagidiates  and  Ladies  of  Quality,  the. Statues  of  the  Gods 
and  ot  tamous  Men,  being  carried  along  in  State  on  Waggons, 
which  they  call’d  Thenfce. 

LUDI  FLO  RALES,  Sacred  to  Flora,  and  celebrated  (upon  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles)  every  Spring  to  beg  a  Bleffing  on 
the  Grafs,  Trees  and  F  lowers.  Mod  have  been  of  opinion  that 
they  ow  d  their  Original  to  a  famous  Whore,  who  having  gain’d 
a  great  Edate  by  her  Trade,  left  the  Common-wealth  her  Heir, 
with  this  Condition, .  that  every  Year  they  diould  celebrate  her 
birth-day  with  publick  Sports  :  The  Magidrates,  to  avoid 
filch  a  pfiblick  Scandal,  *md  at  the  lame  time  to  keep  their 
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Promife,  held  the  Games  on  the  Day  appointed,  but  pretended 
that  it  was  done  in  Honour  of  a  new  Goddefs,  the  Patronefs 
of  Flowers.  Whether  this  Conje&ure  be  true  or  no,  we  are 
certain  that  the  main  part  of  the  Solemnity  was  manag’d  by  a 
Company  of  lewd  Strumpets,  who  ran  up  and  down  naked, 
fometimes  dancing,  fometimes  fighting,  or  a&ing  the  Mimicks. 
However  it  came  to  pafs,  the  wifeft  and  graveit  Romans  were 
not  for  difcontinuing  this  Cuftom,  tho’  the  moil  indecent  ima¬ 
ginable  :  For  Porcius  Cato ,  when  he  was  prefent  at  thefe  Games, 
and  law  the  People  afhamed  to  let  the  Maids  ftrip  while  he  was 
there,  immediately  went  out  of  the  Theatre,  to  let  the  Cere¬ 
mony  have  its  Courfe  {a).  Learned  Men  are  now  agreed  that 
the  vulgar  notion  of  Flora  the  Strumpet,  is  purely  a  Fidtion  of 
Ladantms ,  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Flora  appears  to  have 
been  a  Sabine  Goddefs  ;  and  the  Ludi  Florales  to  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  A.  U.  C.  613,  with  the  Fines  of  many  Perfons  then  con- 
v  idled  of  the  Crimen  Peculates,  for  appropriating  to  themfelves 
the  Publick  Land  of  the  State  ( 'b ). 

LUDI  MA  RE  I A  LES,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of  Mars, 
and  held  twice  in  the  Year,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of  May ,  and 
again  on  the  Kalends  of  Augufl ,  the  Day  on  which  his  Tem¬ 
ple  was  confecpated.  They  had  no  particular  Ceremonies  that  we 
can  meet  with,  belides  the  ordinary  Sports  in  the  Circo  and 
Amphitheatre. 

LUDI  APOLLINARES ,  celebrated  to  the  Honour 
of  Apollo.  They  owe  their  Original  to  an  old  Prophetical  fort 
of  a  Poem  cafually  found,  in  which  the  Romans  were  advis’d, 
fhat  if  they  defir’d  to  drive  out  the  Troops  of  their  Enemies 
which  infefted  their  Borders,  they  fhould  inflitute  yearly  Games 
to  Apollo ,  and  at  the  time  of  their  Celebration  make  a  Col- 
ledtion  out  of  the  publick  and  private  Stocks,  for  a  Prefent  to 
the  God ;  appointing  ten  Men  to  take  care  they  were  held  with 
the  fame  Ceremonies  as  in  Greece  (c).  Macrobius  relates,  that 
the  firft  time  thele  Games  were  kept,  an  Alarm  being  given 
by  the  Enemy,  the  People  immediately  march’d  out  againft 
them,  and  during  the  fight,  faw  a  Cloud  of  Arrows  difcharg’d 
from  the  Sky  on  theadverfe  Troops,  fo  as  to  put  them  to  a  very 
diforderly  Flight,  and  fecure  the  Vi&ory  to  the  Romans  (d). 
The  People  fat  to  fee  the  Circenjian  Plays,  all  crown’d  with 
Lawrel,  the  Gates  were  fet  open,  and  the  Day  kept  Sacred 
with  all  manner  of  Ceremonies.  Thefe  Games  at  firft  were 


(a)  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  2.  cap.  5-.  (b)  Vid.  G<xt.  Prafat  ad  1.  Tom. 

Thefaur.  A.  R.  (f)  Liv.  lib.  ly.  ( d )  Saturn,  lib.  1.  cap.  17. 
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not  fix’d,  but  kept  every  Year  upon  what  Day  the  Prator 
thought  fit ;  till  about  the  Year  of  the  City  5-45-  a  Law  pafs’d 
to  fettle  them  for  ever  on  a  conftant  Day,  which  was  near  the 
Nones  of  July  ;  This  Alteration  was  occafion’d  by  a  grievous 
Plague  then  raging  in  Rome,  which  they  thought  might  in  fome 
meafure  be  allay’d  by  that  A6t  of  Religion  (a). 

LUDI  C 'AP iTOLtNI,  inftituted  to  the  Honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus3  upon  account  of  his  preferving  his  Temple 
from  the  Gauls.  A  more  famous  fort  of  Capitoline  Games  were 
brought  up  by  Domitian ,  to  be  held  every  five  Years  with  the 
Name  of  Agones  Capitolini ,  in  Imitation  of  the  Grecians.  In  thefe 
the  Profeffors  of  all  forts  had  a  publick  Contention,  and  the 
Vigors  were  crown’d,  and  prefented  with  Collars  and  other 
Marks  of  Honour. 

LUDI  ROMANI ,  the  moil  ancient  Games,  inftituted  at 
the  fiift  building  of  the  Circus  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  Hence,  in 
a  ftridl  Senfe,  Ludi  Circenfes  is  often  us’d  to  fignifie  the  fame  So¬ 
lemnity.  They  were  defign’d  to  the  Honour  of  the  three  great 
Deities,  Jupiter ,  Juno  and  Minerva.  ’Tis  worth  Obfervjhg 
that  tho’  they  were  ufually  call’d  Circenfes ,  yet  in  Livy  we  meet 
with  the  Ludi  Romani  Scenici  (//),  intimating  that  they  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  new  Sports.  The  old  Fafii  make  them  to  be  kept 
nine  Days  together,  from  the  Day  before  the  Nones  to  the  Day 
before  the  Ides  of  September :  In  which  two  we  find  another  fort 
of  Ludi  Romani,  celebrated  five  Days  together,  within  two  Days 
after  thefe.  P.  Manutius  thinks  the  laft  to  have  been  inftituted 
very  late,  not  till  after  the  Profecution  of  Ferres  by  Cicero  (c). 

LUDI  CONSUALES ,  inftituted  by  Romulus ,  with 
defign  to  furprixe  the  Sabine  Virgins ;  the  Account  of  which  is 
thus  given  us  by  Plutarch.  “  He  gav,e  out  as  if  he  had  found 
“  an  Altar  of  a  certain  God  hid  under  Ground ;  the  God  they 
“  called  Confusy  the  God  of  Counfel :  This  is  properly  Nep- 
“  tune ,  the  Inventer  of  Horfe-riding  ;  for  the  Altar  is  kept  co- 
“  ver’d  in  the  great  Circo ,  only  at  Horfe-races,  then  it  appears 
“  to  publick  view  :  and  fome  fay  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
u  this  God  had  his  Altar  hid  under  Ground,  becaufe  all  Coun- 
“  fels  ought  to  be  fecret  and  conceal’d.  Upon  difcovery  of  this 
u  Altar, _  Romulus ,  by  Proclamation,  appointed  a  Day  for  a 
“  fplendid  Sacrifice,  and  for  publick  Games  and  Shows  to  en- 
“  tertain  all  forts  of  People,  and  many  flock’d  thither ;  he  him- 
“  felf  fat  uppermoft  among  his  Nobles  clad  in  Purple.  Now 
u  the  Sign  of  their  falling  on  was  to  be  whenever  he  arofe  and 


(a)  Ltv.  lib.  if.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  3.  (c)  Mmut.  in  Verrin. 

t£  gather’d 
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«  gather’d  up  his  Robe,  and  threw  it  over  his  Body  ;  his  Men 
“  flood  all  ready  arm’d,  with  their  Eyes  intent  upon  him ;  and 
“  when  the  Sign  was  given,  drawing  their  Swords  and  falling 
“  on  with  a  great  Shout,  bore  away  the  Daughters  of  the  Sa- 
u  bines ,  they  themfelves  flying,  without  any  lett  or  hindrance. 
Thefe  Games  were  celebrated  yearly  on  the  twelfth  of  the  Ka¬ 
lends  of  September ,  confifting  for  moft  part  of  Horfe-Races, 
and  Encounters  in  the  Circus.  f 

LUDI  C  0  M  P  I  T  A  LlTl  I,  fo  call’d  from  the  Comfit  a, 
or  Crofs-Lanes,  where  they  were  inftituted  and  celebrated  by 
the  rude  Multitude  that  was  got  together,  before  the  building 
of  Rome.  They  feem  to  have  been  laid  down  for  many  Years, 
till  Servius  Tullius  reviv’d  them.  They  were  held  during  the 
Comfitalia ,  or  Feafts  of  the  Lares,  who  prefided  as  well  over 
Streets  as  Houfes.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Augujlus  order’d  the 
Lares  to  be  crown’d  twice  a  Year  at  the  Comfitalitian  Games, 
with  Spring-Flowers  and  Summer-Flowers  ( a ).  This  crown¬ 
ing  the  Houlhold-Gods,  and  offering  Sacrifices  up  and  down  in 
the  Streets,  made  the  greateft  part  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Feaft. 

LUDI  AUGUST  ALES  and  PALATINI ,  both  in¬ 
ftituted  to  the  Honour  of  Augujius  after  he  had  been  enroll’d  in 
the  number  of  the  Gods  ;  the  former  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  People,  and  the  other  by  his  Wife  Livia ,  which  were 
always  celebrated  in  the  Palace  (b).  They  were  both  continued 
by  the  fucceedii^g  Emperors. 

LUDI  STECUL  A IIES,  the  moft  remarkable  Games  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  Story.  The  common  Opinion 
makes  them  to  have  had  a  very  odd  Original ;  of  which  we  have 
a  tedious  Relation  in  Valerius  Maximus  (V)  of  the  Ancients, 
and  Angelas  Politianus  (d)  of  the  Moderns.  Monfieur  Dacier 
in  his  excellent  Remarks  on  the  Secular  Poem  of  Horace ,  paf- 
fes  by  this  old  Conceit  as  trivial  and  fabulous,  and  afliires  us, 
that  we  need  go  no  further  for  the  rife  of  the  Cuftom,  than  to 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  for  which  the  Romans  had  fo  great  an 
Efteem  and  Veneration. 

In  thefe  facred  Writings  there  was  one  famous  Prophecy  to 
this  eff'e£t ;  That  if  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  every  Age 
fhould  hold  folemn  Games  in  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Honour 
of  Pluto,  Proferpine,  'Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  Ceres ,  and  the  Parcce, 
or  three  fatal  Sifters,  their  City  Ihould  ever  flourilh,  and  all  Na¬ 
tions  be  fubje&ed  to  their  Dominion.  They  were  very  ready  to 


(a)  Aug.  cap.  xi-  ( b )  Dio  lib.  y<5.  Sutton.  Calig.  $6.  (c)  Lib.  2. cap.  4. 
(d)  Mifcellun.  cap.  j8. 

obey 
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obey  the  Oracle,  and  in  all  the  Ceremonies  us’d  on  that  occafion 
conform’d  themfelves  to  its  Directions,  The  whole  manner  of 
the  Solemnity  was  as  follows :  In  the  firft  place  the  Heralds 
receiv’d  Orders  to  make  an  invitation  of  the  whole  World  to 
come  to  a  Feajl  which  they  had  never  feen  already ,  and  jhotild 
never  fee  again.  Some  few  Days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Games,  the  Quindecemviri ,  taking  their  Seats  in  the  Capitol  and 
in  the  Palatine  Temple,  diftributed  among  the  People  purifying 
Compofitions,  as  Flambeaus,  Brimftone,  and  Sulphur.  From 
hence  the  People  pafs’d  on  to  Diana’s  Temple  on  the  Aventine 
Mountain,  carrying  Wheat,  Barley  and  Beans  as  as  Offering ; 
and  after  this  they  fpent  whole  Nights  in  Devotion  to  the  De- 
ftinies.  At  length,  when  the  time  of  the  Games  was  a&ually 
come,  which  continued  three  Days  and  three  Nights,  the  Peo¬ 
ple  affembled  in  the  Campus  Martins ,  and  facrific’d  to  Jupiter , 
Juno,  Apollo ,  Latona ,  Diana ,  the  Parcce ,  Ceres ,  Pluto ,  and 
Proferpine.  On  the  firft  Night  of  the  Feaft,  the  Emperor,  ac^ 
eompanied  by  the  Quindecemviri ,  commanded  three  Altars  to 
be  rais’d  on  the  Bank  of  Tiber,  which  they  fprinkled  with  the 
Blood  of  three  Lambs,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  Offer¬ 
ings  and  the  Vi  dims.  After  this  they  mark’d  out  a  Space  which 
ferv’d  for  a  Theatre ,  being  illuminated  by  an  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  of  Flambeaus  and  Fires ;  here  they  fung  fome  certain 
Hymns  compos’d  on,  this  Occafion,  and  celebrated  all  kinds  of 
Sports.  On  the  Day  after,  when  -they  had  been  at  the  Capitol 
to  offer  the  Vi&ims,  they  return’d  to  the  Campus  Martins ,  and 
held  Sports  to  the  Honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Thefe  laftedf 
till  the  next  Day,  when  the  noble  Matrons,  at  the  Hour  appointed 
by  the  Oracle,  went  to  the  Capitol  to  fing  Hymns  to  Jupiter. 
On  the  third  Day,  which  conclude  the  Feaft,  twenty  feven 
young  Boys  and  as  many  Girls  fung  in  the  Temple  of  Palatine 
Apollo ,  Hymns  and  Verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recommend 
the  City  to  the  Prote&ion  of  thofe  Deities  whom  they  deftgn’d 
particularly  to  honour  by  their  Sacrifices, 

The  famous  Secular  Poem  of  Horace  was  compos’d  for  this 
laft  Day,  in  the  Secular  Games  held  by  Auguftus.  Dacier  has 
given  his  Judgment  on  this  Poem,  as  the  Mafter-piece  of  Ho¬ 
race  ;  and  believes  that  all  Antiquity  cannot  furnifh  us  with  any 
thing  more  happily  compleat. 

There  has  been  much  Controverfie,  whether  thefe  Games 
were  celebrated  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten  Years. 
For  the  former  Opinion  Cenforinus  (a)  alledges  the  Teftimony  of 


(a)  Be  Dei  Nulcth,  cap.  ij. 


Valerius 
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-  Valerius  Antias ,  Varro ,  and  Livy ;  and  this  was  certainly  the 
fpace  of  time  which  the  Romans  call’d  Saculum,  or  an  Age.  For 
the  latter  he  produceth  the  Authority  of  the  Regiflers,  or  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  the  Quindecemviri ,  and  the  Edicts  of  Augujlus ; 
betides  the  plain  Evidence  of  Horace  in  his  Secular  Poem  j 

C ert us  undcnos  decies  per  annos ,  &c. 

This  laft  fpace  is  exprefly  injoin’d  by  the  Sibylline  Oracle  it 
felf ;  the  Verfes  of  which  relating  to  this  purpofe  are  tranfcrib’d 
by  Zozjmus  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Hiftory. 

’A KtJ  eTov  «lY  /o'jc/r©-  new  dvfycoTTOtei 

Zmc,  ess  iTicoy  Ikatov  c Pina  kvaKov  oc hvay.,  See. 

Yet  according  to  the  ancient  Accounts  we  have  of  their  Cele¬ 
bration  in  the  feveral  Ages,  neither  of  thefe  Periods  are  much 
regarded. 

The  firft  were  held  A.  U.  C.  243".  or  298. 

The  fecond  A.  330.  or  408. 

The  third  A.  yi8. 

The  fourth  either  A.  6oy.  or  608.  or  628, 

The  fifth  by  Augujlus ,  A.  736. 

The  fixth  by  Claudius ,  A.  800. 

The  feventh  by  Dominate,  A.  841. 

The  eighth  by  Severus ,  A.  957. 

The  ninth  by  Philip ,  A.  1000. 

The  tenth  by  Honorius ,  A.  1 1 57. 

This  Diforder  without  queftion  was  owing  to  the  Ambitioss 
of  the  Emperors,  who  were  extreamly  delirous  to  have  the 
Honour  of  celebrating  thefe  Games  in  their  Reign ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  flighted  Pretence  many  times,  made  them  return 
before  their  ordinary  Courfe.  Thus  Claudius  pretended,  that 
Augujlus  had  held  the  Games  before  their  due  time,  that  he 
might  have  the  leaft  excufe  to  keep  them  within  fixty  four  Years 
afterwards.  On  which  account  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the 
People  fcoffed  his  Cryers,  when  they  went  about  proclaiming 
Games  that  no  Body  had  ever  feen,  nor  would  fee  again  ; 
whereas  there  were  not  only  many  Perfons  alive  who  remem- 
bred  the  Games  of  Augujlus ,  but  feveral  Players  who  had  a&ed 
in  thofe  Games,  were  now  again  brought  on  the  Stage  by 
Claudius  (a). 


W hat 


(<t)  Sue  too,  Claud.  21. 
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What  part  of  the  Year  the  Secular  Games  were  celebrated  in 
is  uncertain  ;  probably  in  the  times  of  the  Common-wealth  on 
the  Days  of  the  Nativity  of  the  City,  i.  e.  the  9,  10,  11,  Kal. 
Mai.  but  under  the  Emperors  on  the  Day  when  they  came  to 
their  Power  (a). 

We  may  conclude  our  Enquiry  into  this  celebrated  Subject 
with  two  Excellent  Remarks  of  the  French  Critck.  The  firfl: 
js,  that  in  the  number  Three,  fo  much  regarded  in  thefe  Games, 
they  had  probably  an  Allufion  to  the  Triplicity  of  Phoebus ,  of 
■ Diana ,  and  of  the  Deftinies. 

The  other  Obfervation  which  he  obliges  us  with,  is,  that  they 
thought  the  Girls  which  had  the  Honour  to  bear  a  part  in  fing- 
ing  the  Secular  Poem,  fhould  be  the  fooneft  married.  This 
Superftition  they  borrow’d  from  the  Theology  of  the  Grecians, 
who  imagin’d  that  the  Children  who  did  not  ling  and  dance  at 
the  coming  of  Apollo,  fhould  never  be  married,  and  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  die  young.  To  this  purpofe  Callimachus  in  his  Hymn 
to  Apollo: 

Mhts  <si&)7Mhnv  yiS-ciew,  \A\t  ctdopov  "lyjQ- 
Tb  <E Tiid  Tclldaf  iyj*V  iVriS'tly.tUScU' t©-, 

El  Tixietv  [/.iKhissi  ydyov  'TroKtnv  ts 

And  Horace  encouraging  the  Chorus  of  Girls  to  do  their  beft 
in  linging  the  Secular  Poem,  tells  them  how  proud  they  would 
be  of  it,  when  they  were  well  married. 

Nupta  jam  dices  :  Ego  diis  amicum, 

Seculo  fejlas  referente  luces , 

Reddidi  carmen ,  docilis  modorum 

Hat  is  Horati. 

All  thofe  Games,  of  what  fort  foever,  had  the  common 
Name  of  Votivi ,  which,  were  the  effed  of  any  Vow  made  by 
the  Magiftrates  or  Generals,  when  they  fet  forward  on  any  Ex¬ 
pedition,  to  be  perform’d  in  cafe  they  returned  fuccefsful.  Thele 
were  fometimes  occafion’d  by  advice  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
or  of  the  Southfayers ;  and  many  times  proceeded  purely  from 
a  Principle  of  Devotion  and  Piety  in  the  Generals.  Such  par¬ 
ticularly  were  the  Ludi  Magni ,  often  mention’d  in  Hiftorians, 
efpecially  by  hivi.  Thus  he  informs  us,  That  in  the  Year  of 


(a)  Mr,  Walker  of  Coins,  p.  168. 


the 
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the  City  $36,  Fab'ms  Maximus  the  Dilator,  to  appeafe  the  An¬ 
ger  of  the  Gods,  and  to  obtain  Succefs  againft  the  Carthaginian 
Power,  upon  the  Dire&ion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  vowed  the 
Great  Games  to  Jupiter,  with  a  prodigious  Sum  to  be  expen¬ 
ded  at  them ;  befides  three  hundred  Oxen  to  be  facrificed  to 
Jupiter,  and  feveral  others  to  the  reft  of  the  Deities  (a)  M 
Adlius  the  Conful  did  the  fame  in  the  War  againft  Antiochus 
And  we  have  fomc  Examples  of  thele  Games  being  made 
Quinquennial,  or  to  return  every  five  Years  (V).  They  were 
celebrated  with  Circenfian  Sports  four  Days  together  (d) 

To  this  Head  we  may  refer  the  ^ 

LudiVUUrix  mentioned  byVell  Paterculus  (<r),and  Afionius 
if):  They  were  inftituted  by  Sylla  upon  his  concluding-  the 
Civil  War.  It  feems  probable,  that  there  were  many  other 
Games  with  the  fame  Title,  celebrated  on  account  of  fome 
remarkable  Succefs,  by  feveral  of  the  Emperors. 

_  The  Ludi  quinquennales,  inftituted  by  Auguflus  Cafar  after 
his  Vi&ory  againft  Antony ;  which  refolving  to  deliver  famous 
to  fucceeding  Ages,  he  built  the  City  Nuopolis ,  near  Adium 
the  place  of  Battel,  on  purpofe  to  hold  thele  Games :  whence 
they  are  often  call’d  Ludi  A  chad.  They  confided  of  Shows 
of  Gladiators,  Wreftlers,  and  other  Exercifes,  and  were  kept 
as  well  at  Rome  as  at  Nicomis.  The  proper  Curators  of  them 
were  the  four  Colleges  of  Priefts,  the  Pontifices ,  the  Augurs 
the  Septemviri  and  Quindecemviri . 

Virgil  in  allufion  to  this  Cuftom,  when  he  brings  his  Hero 
to  the  Promontory  of  A  chum,  makes  him  hold  folemn  Games 
with  the  Luftrations  and  Sacrifices  us’d  on  that  Occafion  by 
the  Romans.  J 

Luflramurque  Jovi,  votifque  incendimus  aras  • 

A&iaque  Iliads  celebramus  littora  Ludis.  JEn.  3. 

Nero,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gradans,  inftituted  Quinquen¬ 
nial  Games,  at  which  the  molt  celebrated  Matters  of  Mufick 
Horfe-racing,  Wreftling,  &e.  difputed  for  the  Prize  (g). 

The  fame  Exercifes  were  perform’d  in  the  Quinquennial 
Games  of  Domitian,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinas ;  together 


(a)  Ltv.  lib.  2  2 .  ( b )  Idem  lib.  3 Ct.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  2  7 .  &  lib.  3  a.  (J)  Ibid. 
W  bib.  2.  cap.  2  7.  (f)  In  Verrin.  u  (g)  Suet  on,  Ner.  12. 


with 
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with  the  Contentions  of  Orators  and  Poets  (a)  ;  at  which  the 
famous  Statius  had  once  the  ill  Fortune  to  lole  the  Prize ;  as  he 
complains  feveral  times  in  his  Mifcellany  Poems. 

Ludi  decennales ,  or  Games  to  return  every  tenth  Year,  were 
inftituted  by  Augujius  with  this  political  Defign,  to  fecure  the 
whole  Command  to  himfelf,  without  incurring  the  Envy  or 
jealoufie  of  the  People.  For  every  tenth  Year  proclaiming  fo- 
lemn  Sports,  and  fo  gathering  together  a  numerous  Company 
of  Spe&ators,  he  there  made  a  folemn  proffer  of  refigning  his 
Imperial  Office  to  the  People ;  tho’  he  immediately  refam’d  it, 
as  if  continu’d  to  him  by  the  common  confent  of  the  Nation 
{b).  Hence  a  Cuftom  was  deriv’d  for  the  fucceeding  Empe¬ 
rors  every  tenth  Year  of  their  Reign,  to  keep  a  magnificent 
Feaft,  with  the  Celebration  of  all  forts  of  publick  Sports  and 
jExcrciics 

The  Ludi  Triumphales  were  fuch  Games  as  made  a  part  of 
the  Triumphal  Solemnity. 

Ludi  Natalitii ,  inftituted  by  every  particular  Emperor  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  own  Birth-day. 

Ludi  Juvenales ,  inftituted  by  Nero  at  the  fhaving  of  his  Beard ; 
and  at  firft  privately  celebrated  in  his  Palace  or  Gardens ;  but 
they  foon  became  Publick,  and  were  kept  with  great  State  and 
Magnificence.  Hence  the  Games  held  by  the  following  Em¬ 
perors  in  the  Palace  yearly  on  the  firft  of  January  took  the 
Name  of  J-uvenalia  (d). 

Cicero  fpeaks  of  the  Ludi  Juventutis ,  inftituted  by  Salinator 
in  the  Senenfian  War,  for  the  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Youth; 
a  Plague  then  reigning  in  the  City  (<?). 

The  Ludi  Mifcelli,  which  Suetonius  makes  Caligula  to  have 
inftituted  at  Lyons  in  France ,  feem  to  have  been  a  Mifcellany 
of  Sports,  confifting  of  feveral  Exercifes  join’d  together  in  a 
new  and  an  unufual  manner  (/). 

The  LUDI  FUNEBRES,  affign’d  for  one  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Roman  Publick  Games,  as  to  their  original  and 
manner,  have  been  already  defcrib’d  in  the  Chapter  of 
the  Gladiators.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  farther,  that 
Tertullian  in  his  particular  Tra 81  De  Sgettaculis,  as  he 
derives  the  Cuftom  of  the  Gladiatorian  Combats  from 
the  Funeral  Rites,  fo  he  takes  notice,  that  the  Word 
Munus  applied  originally  to  thefe  Shows,  is  no  more 


(a).  Idem  Domit.  4.,  (b)  Dio,  lib.  ,3.  (o')  Ibid,  (d)  Suet  on.  Ner.  1 1.  Ca- 

fmbon,  ad  toe ,  (e)  In  Bruto.  (/)  Sueton.  Cal.  xo.  Torrent .  ad  loc. 
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than  Officium ,  a  kind  Office  to  the  dead.  We  mu  ft  remember 
that  tho’  the  Shows  of  Gladiators,  which  took  their  Rife  from 
hence,  were  afterwards  exhibited  on  many  other  OccafionS  ; 
yet  the  Primitive  Cuftom  of  prefenting  them  at  the  Funerals  of 
great  Men,  all  along  prevailed  in  the  City  and  Roman  Provin¬ 
ces.  Nor  was  it  confin’d  only  to  Perfons  of  Quality,  but  al- 
moft  every  rich  Man  Was  honour’d  with  this  Solemnity  after 
his  Death.  And  this  they  very  commonly  provided  for  in  their 
Wills,  defining  the  number  of  Gladiators,  who  ffiould  be  hir’d 
to  engage.  Infomuch  that  when  any  wealthy  Perfon  deceas’d, 
the  People  us’d  to  claim  a  Show  of  Gladiators,  as  their  due 
by  long  Cuftom.  Suetonius  to  this  purpofe  tells  us  of  a  Fune¬ 
ral,  in  which  the  common  People  extorted  Money  by  force 
from  the  deceas’d  Perfon’s  Heirs  to  be  expended  on  this  Ac¬ 
count  (a). 

Julius  Ccefar  brought  up  a  new  Cuftom  of  allowing  this  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Women,  when  he  oblig’d  the  People  with  a  Feaft, 
and  a  publick  Show,  in  memory  of  his  Daughter  (b). 

It  is  very  memorable,  that  tho’  the  Exhibitors  of  thefe  Shows 
were  private  Perfons,  yet  during  the  time  of  the  Celebration 
they  were  confider’d  as  of  the  higheft  Rank  and  Quality  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  Honour  to  wear  the  Pratexta ,  and  to  be  waited  on  by 
the  Li&ors  and  Beadles  who  were  neceflary  to  keep  the  People 
in  order,  and  to  aflift  the  Defignatores ,  or  Marlhallers  of  the 
Proceflion  (e). 


(a)  Suet.  Tib.  37.  {*>)  Idem,  Jut. 16.  (c)  Kirchmw  de  Tuner.  Rmt 
lib,  4,,  cap.  8. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Roman  Halit. 

THE  Roman  Habit  has  given  as  much  trouble  to  the  CritickS 
as  any  other  part  of  Antiquity  :  And  tho’  the  mod  learned 
Men  have  been  fo  kind  as  to  leave  us  their  Thoughts  on  this 
Subjedt,  yet  the  Matter  is  not  fully  explain’d,  and  the  Contro- 
verfies  about  it  admit  of  no  Decifion.  However,  without  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  feveral  Falhions  of  the  Romans ,  or  defining  the 
exadt  time  when  they  fird  chang’d  their  leathern  Jerkins,  or 
primitive  Hides  of  wild  Beads,  for  the  more  decent  and  grace¬ 
ful  Attires  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  the  prefent  Defign,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  feveral  forts  of  Garments  in  ufe  with  both  Sexes,  and 
to  give  the  bed  didindtion  of  them  that  can  be  found  out  at 
this  didance. 

The  two  common  and  celebrated  Garments  of  the  Romans 
were  the  ‘Toga  and  the  Tunica. 

The  Toga,  or  Gown,  feems  to  have  been  of  a  Semicircular 
Form,  without  Sleeves,  different  in  largenefs  according  to  the 
Wealth  or  Poverty  of  the  Wearer  ;  and  us’d  only  upon  occafion 
of  appearing  in  publick  ;  whence  ’tis  often  call’d  Feftis  for en~ 
fis  oo  . 

The  Colour  of  the  Gown  is  generally  believ’d  to  have  been 
White.  The  common  Objedtions  againd  this  Opinion  are, 
how  it  could  then  be  didinguifh’d  from  the  Toga  Candida,  us’d 
by  Competitors  for  Offices  ;  or  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we 
read  particularly  of  their  wearing  white  Gowns  on  Holy-days 
and  publick  Fedivals ;  as  in  Horace  ; 

Ille  repotia ,  natales ,  aliofque  dierum 
Fejios  albatus  celebret  (b). - 

if  their  ordinary  Gown  were  Of  the  fame  Colour.  But  both 
thefe  Scruples  are  eafily  folv’d.  For  between  the  Toga  Alba 
and  Candida  we  may  apprehend  this  difference,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  was  the  natural  colour  of  the  Wool,  and  the  other  an  ar¬ 
tificial  White,  which  appear’d  with  a  greater  advantage  of 


(a)  Terrar .  de  re  VeJiiaL  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  (b)  Lib.  2.  Sat.  2. 


Luflre ; 


p.z'ofr, 


e.vtaiwr 
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Luftre ;  and  therefore  Polybius  chufeth  rather  to  call  the  Can¬ 
didates  Gown  Ka.jj.7Tf> cl  than  teviiij  ;  not  of  a  bare  White,  but 
of  a  bright  filming  colour.  For  this  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of 
a  fine  kind  of  Chalk  ;  whence  Perfius  took  the  hint  of  Cre- 
tata  ambiUo  (af  As  to  the  Holy  days  or  folemn  Feftivals,  on 
which  we  find  the  Romans  always,  attir’d  in  White,  ’tis  reafona- 
ble  to  believe,  that  all  Perfons  of  any  Fafhion  conftantly  put 
on  new  Gowns,  which  were  of  the  pureft  White,  on  thefe  Oc- 
cafions :  And  thole  of  meaner  Condition  might  perhaps  chalk 
over  their  old  Gowns,  which  were  now  grown  rufty,  and  had 
almoft  loft  their  Colour  (b'). 

The  Dilpute  between  Manutius  and  Stgonius  whether  the  Ro¬ 
man  Gown  was  tied  about  with  a  Girdle  or  not,  is  commonly 
decided  in  favour  of  Manutius.  Yet  it  muft  be. acknowledg’d, 
that  the  belt  Authors  allow  fome  kind  of  Cinfiure  to  the  Gown, 
but  then  it  muft  be  underftood  to  be  perform’d  only  by  the  help 
of  the  Gown  it  felf ;  or  by  that  part  of  it,  which  coming  un¬ 
der  the  Right  Arm,  was  drawn  over  to  the  Left  Shoulder,  and 
fo  covering  the  Umbo,  or  knot  of  Plaights  which  refted  there 
kept  the  Gown  clofe  together.  This  Lappet  Quintilian  calls 
the  Belt ,  in  his  Advice  to  the  Orators  about  this  matter  :  Ilk 
qui  fub  humero  dextro  ad  fmijirum  oblique  ducitur ,  velut  balteus , 
nee  ftrangulet ,  nec  fiuat  (c). 

This  Belt  being  loos’d,  and  the  Left  Arm  drawn  in,  the 
Gown  flow’d  out,  and  the  Sinus ,  or  main  Lappet,  hung  about 
the  Wearer’s  Feet.  This  was  particularly  obferv’d  in  Co: far, 
who  commonly  let  his  Gown  hang  dragging  after  him  :  Whence 
Sylla  us’d  to  advife  the  Noblemen,  ut  puerurn  male  praemdum 
caverent  (d). 

The  accurate  Ferrarius  is  certainly  in  a  miftake  as  to  this 
Point,  for  maintaining,  that  the  Gown  had  no  kind  of  cindus  but 
what  they  call’d  Gabinus ,  he  will  have  this  meant  only  of  the 
Funic  a  :  But  the  plain  Words  of  Macrob'ms  make  fuch  a  Sup- 
pofition  impoflible  ;  and  Lacimarn  trahere  exprefly  points  out  the 
Gown  ;  for  the  Funick  being  only  a  fhort  Veft,  cannot,  by  any 
means  be  conceiv’d  to  have  a  Lappet  dragging  on  the  Ground  ( e ). 

The  fame  Fault  which  Sylla  objected  to  Cafar,  was  com¬ 
monly  obferv’d  in  Maecenas,  and  is  a  mark  of  that  effeminate 
Softnefs,  which  makes  an  unhappy  Part  of  his  Character  in 
Hiftory. 


(*)  Sat  7.  <vtr.  177.  (b)  Lipf.  Eleft.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  (c)  Infiitut.  lib. 

11.  cap.  3.  ( d )  Sueton.  Jul.  cap.  47.  Macrob.  Saturnstl.  lib.  z .  cap.  3. 

(e)  Gtavtos  ad  Sueton.  Jul.  47, 

U  a  The 
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The  learned  Gravius  obferves,  that  the  Word  Pr<ecingi  was 
proper  to  the  Gown,  becaufe  the  Lappet  did  not  clofe  about  the 
whole  Gown,  but  only  the  fore-part  of  it  ( a ). 

The  C Indus  Gabinus  is  moft  happily  defcrib’d  by  Ferrarius  : 
Cinhus  Gabinus  non  aiiud  fuit  cpuam  cum  tog*  lacinia  Uvo  bra- 
chio  fubduda  in  tergurn  it  a  rejiciebatur ,  Ut  contrada  retraheretur 
ad  pedus  atque  ita  in  nodum  nederetur  j  qui  nodus  Jive  cindus  to- 
gam  contrahebat,  br evioremq?  ff  flndiorem  reddidit  (£).  ‘The 
Cinctus  Gabinus  was  nothing  elje ,  but  when  the  Lappet  of  the 
Gown%  which  us'd  to  be  brought  up  to  the  Left  Shoulder ,  being 
drawn  thence,  was  cajl  off  in  Juch  a  manner  upon  the  Lack ,  as  to 
come  round  Jhort  to  the  BreaJl ,  and  there  fajlen  in  a  Knot ;  which 
Knot  or  Cindure ,  tuck'd  up  the  Gown ,  and  made  it  porter  and 
firaighter.  This  Cindus  was  proper  only  to  the  Confuls  or  Ge¬ 
nerals,  upon  fome  extraordinary  Occalions  ;  as  the  denouncing 
War,  burning  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy,  devoting  themfelves  to 
Death  for  the  fafety  of  their  Army,  and  the  like.  It  was  bor¬ 
row’d  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Gabu1  a  City  of  Campania ,  who 
at  the  time  of  a  publick  Sacrifice,  happening  to  be  fet  upon  fud- 
denly  by  their  Enemies,  were  oblig’d,  thro’hafte,  to  gather  up  their 
Gowns  in  this  manner,  and  Co  march  out  to  oppofe  them  (c). 

In  the  ordinary  wear  the  upper  part  of  the  Gown  us’d  to  lie 
over  the  Right  Shoulder  ;  yet  upon  Occafion  ’twas  an  eafie  mat¬ 
ter  to  draw  back  that  part  again,  and  make  it  cover  the  Head. 
And  learned  Men  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Romans  while  they 
continued  in  the  City,  made  ufe  of  this  fort  of  covering  only 
for  the  Head  ;  never  appearing  in  any  kind  of  Caps  or  Hats,  un- 
lefs  they  were  on  a  Journey  out  of  Town.  Thus  Plutarch  in¬ 
forms  us  of  the  deference  paid  to  the  great  Men  as  they  pafs’d 
the  Streets  :  n  P a/j-iuot  Tav  dv^doreov  t ois  ciEioit  Tip.ris  dircLVTmTZt 
xi'v  rvywmy  hm  t>U  y.zqttKrc  to  iy.driw  \yj>VTZc.  diroKctKv7r\ovTat. 
The  Romans  when  they  meet  any  Perfon  who  defences  a  particu¬ 
lar  refped ,  if  they  chance  to  have  their  Gown  on  their  Head ,  pre- 
jlntly  uncover.  And  the  fame  Author  reckoning  up  the  Marks 
of  Honour  which  Sylla  fbow’d  Pompey ,  adds  f  Aik 
Tr-iyovr©-  TO  IucLtioi  and  pulling  off  his  Gown  from  hs  Head . 

The  feveral  forts  of  the  Roman  Gowns  were  the  Toga  Pra- 
texta ,  the  Pulla ,  the  Sordida ,  and  the  Pida,  Purpurea ,  Palmata , 
&c.  or  the  Lrabea, 


(*)  Ibidem,  (b)  De  reVeJliar.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  (c)  Servius  ad  Virgil. 

JEneid.  7.  v.  6  sa. 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  Gown  was  the  diftinguifhing  Mark 
of  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks ,  who  wore  the  Pallium  or  Cloak 
as  their  common  Garment  ;  whence  Togatus  and  Palliatus  are 
often  us’d  for  Roman  and  Gracian,  As  alfo,  that  the  Gown 
was  the  proper  Badge  of  Peace,  being  generally  laid  afideuporr 
engaging  in  any  martial  D-efign.  Yet  it  appears  from  feveral 
Paflages  of  Livy  and  Plutarch ,  that  it  was  fometimes  worn  in. 
the  Camp.  If  fo,  perhaps  the  Equites  and  Centurions  had  this 
peculiar  Privilege,  and  that  only  when  they  lay  in  the  Camp 
without  any  thoughts  of  fudden  Adtion  ;  as  Manutius  learnedly 

conjedtures  {a).  ' 

The  Toga  Prcetexta  had  a  Border  of  Purple  round  the  ndgqs, 
whence  it  took  its  Name,  and  in  allufion  to  which  the  Grecian 
Writers  call  it  La?rop?v£?v.  It  feems  Originally  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  Magi  Urates  and  fome  of  the  Priefts,  when 
at  firft  introduc’d  by  Tullus  Hojlilius.  How  it  came  to  be  be¬ 
llow’d  on  the  young  Men  is  differently  related.  Some  fancy 
that  Tarquinius  Prifcus  in  a  Triumph  for  a  Vidlory  again!!  the 
Sabines ,  firft  honour’d  his  own  Son  with  the  Prcetexta  and  the 
Bulla  aurea  as  Rewards  of  his  Valour  for  killing  one  of  his 
Enemies  with  his  own  Hands.  1  r  as  the  former  wras  the 
Robe  of  the  Magiftrates,  fo  the  Bulla  aurea  was  till  then  us’d 
only  by  Generals  in  their  Triumphal  Proceflion  ;  being  a 
fort  of  hollow  golden  Ball  hanging  about  their  Necks,  in 
which  was  enclose  fome  fecret  Amulet,  or  Prefervative  a- 
gainft  Envy.  Others,  without  regarding  this  firft  Story,.  tell 
us,  that  the  fame  Tarquin  among  other  wife  Con.ftitutions, 
took  particular  Care  in  affigning  the  proper  Habit  to  the 
Boys,  and  accordingly  ordain’d  that  the  Sons  of  Noblemen 
fhould  make  ufe  of  the  Prcetexta  and  the  Bulla  aurea ,  provided 
their  Fathers  had  born  any  Curule  Office  ;  and  that  the  reft 
lhould  wear  the  Prcetexta  only,  as  low  as  the  Sons  of  thole  who 
had  ferv’d  on  Horfe-back  in  the  Army  the.  full  time  that  the 
Law  requir’d.  A  third  Party  refer  the  Original  of  this  Cu- 
ftom  to  Romulus  himfelf,  as  the  Confequence  ot  a  I  romile 
made  to  the  Sabine  Virgins,  that  he’d  beftow  a  very  conlidera- 
ble  Mark  of  Honour  on  the  firft  Child,  that  was  born  to  any 
of  them  by  a  Raman  Father.  Many  believe  that  the  ixeaion  of 
giving  them  the  Bulla  and  the  Prcetexta  was,  that  the^  former, 
being  fhap’d  like  a  Heart,  might  as  often  as  they  look  d  on  it? 
be  no  inconfidcrable  incitement  to  Courage  ;  and  that  the  Pur- 


(<*)  Dt  guafitis  per  Ifijl.  lib,  i.  Fo-  «•  ^ 
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pie  of  the  Gown  might  remind  them  of  the  Modeftv  which  be¬ 
came  them  at  that  Age  (a). 

But  on  what  account  foever  this  Ijuffitution  took  its  rife  it 
was  conftantly  obferv’d  by  all  the  Sons  of  the  Ingenui,  or  Free¬ 
born.  1  he  Liberum  too  in  fome  time  obtain’d  the  fame  Privi- 
lege,  only  inftead  of  the  Golden  Bulla  they  wore  a  Leathern  one  • 
As  Juvenal  intimates,  Sat.  y. 

- —Etrufcum  puero  Ji  contigit  aurnm , 

Vel  nodus  tantum  &  fignum  de  pauper e  loro. 


Its  commonly  believ’d,  that  the  Boys  chang’d  this  Gown  at 
the  Age  of  fourteen  Years  for  the  Toga  Firilts  :  But  Monfieut 
Dacier  makes  this  a  great  miffake.  For  till  they  were  thirteen 
f  ears  ol,dy  he  fays,  they  wore  a  fort  of  Veft  with  Sleeves,  which 
fhey  call  d  Ahcata  Chldmys ,  and  then  left  off'  that  to  put  on  the 
Free  text  a :  Which  they  did  not  change  till  they  had  reach’d  the 
Age  of  Puberty,  or  feventeenth  Year  (b). 

Hs  a  very  pertinent  Remark,  that  this  Pratexta  was  not 
on!y  a  Token  of  the  Youth  and  Quality  of  the  Wearer,  but  be- 
iides  this  had  the  Repute  of  a  Sacred  Habit,  and  therefore  when 
they  affign  d  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  Boys,  they  had  this  efpecial  Con¬ 
sideration,  that  it  might  be  a  kind  of  Guard  or  Defence  to  them 
again (f  the  Injuries  to  which  that  Age  was  expos’d  Cc).  Thus 
the  poor  Boy  in  Horace  cries  out  to  the  Witch  Camdia ,  that 
was  tormenting  him  ; 

Per  hoc  inane  purpura  decus  precor.  Epod. 

And  Perfius  calls  It  cufios purpura,  in  his  fifth  Satyr.  But  Quin- 
tdian  moft  exprefly,  Ego  vobis  allego  etiam  illud  facrum  prfiex- 
tarum  quo  facer  dotes  velantur  ;  quo  Magifiratus,  quo  mfirmitatem 
puentue  facram  facimus  ac  venerabilem  (d)  ;  “  I  alledge,  too  the 
«  Sa^rcd  Habit  of  the  Prate xta,  the  Robe  of  Priefts  and  Ala- 
®llar?;teS  ’  a-d  t  iat  by  which  we  derive  an  holy  Reverence 
w  Generation  to  the  helplefs  Condition  of  Childhood. 

We  find  farther  that  the  Citizens  Daughters  were  allow’d  a 
lort  of  I  ratexta  which  they  wore  till  the  Day  of  Marriage. 
Thus  CicerofpmiWerres,  EnpiespupilLe  togam preetextarn.  And 
i  ropertius,  Mox  ubijamfacibus  ceffit prate xta  mantis.  The  Pra- 
toru  and  Confu lares  too,  (if  not  all  the  Senators)  at  the  LudiRoma- 
pi  made  ufe  of  the  Pr<etexta  (<?).  Ancl  the  Matrons  on  the  Ca~ 

(a)  Macrob.  Satwnal.  lib.  i .  cap.  6.  (b)  Dacier  on  Horace,  Lib.  y.  Od.  y. 
(?/  Djtcjev  (ji)  In  *  (e)  Cicero  Philipp t  z  , 

jp rotim . 
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protine  Nones ,  celebrated  theFeftival  in  this  fort  of  Gown  (a).. 

The  Toga  dura  was  the  ordinary  Garment  ot  private  rer- 
fons,  when  they  appear’d  abroad,  fo  call’d  becaufe  it  had  not 
the  lead  addition  of  Purple  to  the  White  We  meet  with  the 
fame  Gown  under  the  name  of  Vmlis  and  Libera.  It  j  ai¬ 
led  Tom  JTirilis ,  or  the  Manly  Gown  ;  becaufe  when  the  Youtns 
came  to  Man’s  Eftate,  or  to  the  Age  of  feventeen  Years  they 
chang’d  the  Pratexta  for  this  Habit,  as  was  before  oblerva. 
On  which  Occafion  the  Friends  of  the  Youngfter  carried  him 
into  the  Forum  (or  fometimes  into  the  Capitol,)  and  attir  d  mm 
in  the  new  Gown  with  abundance  of  Ceremony,  Tins  they 
call’d  dies  tyrocinii\  the  Day  on  which  he  commenc’d  a  jyray 
in  relation  to  the  Army  where  he  was  now  capacitated  to  lerve. 
It  had  the  Name  of  Toga  libera ,  becaufe  at  this  time  the  young 
Men  entred  on  a  State  of  Freedom,  and  were  deliver’d  trom 
the  Power  of  their  Tutors  and  Iuftrudjtors.  Thus  the  younS 
Gentleman  intimates  in  Perfius  : 

Cum  primum  pavido  cujlos  mihi  purpura  cejjit , 

B ullaque  fuccindiis  laribus  donata  pependit  ,  ^ 

Cum  blandi  Comites ,  totaque  impune  fuburrd 
Permifit  fparfijje  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo.  Sat.  f. 

When  firft  my  Childi'fh  Robe  refign’d  its  Charge, 

And  left  me  unconfin’d  to  live  at  large  : 

When  now  my  Golden  Bulla  (hung  on  high  ? 

To  Houlhold  Gods)  declar’d  me  pall  a  Boy,  > 

And  my  white  Plaights  proclaim’d  my  Liberty  .  3 

When  with  my  wild  Companions  I  could  fowl 
From  Street  to  Street ;  and  fin  without  cpntroul.  [Mr.  Dry  den. 

But  for  all  this  Liberty  they  had  one  remarkable  reftraint  ; 
being  oblig’d  for  the  firft  whole  Year  to  keep  their  Arms  with¬ 
in  their  Gown  as  an  Argument  of  Modefty.  This  Cicero  ob- 
prves  ‘  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  erat  unus  ad  cohibendum  bra » 

chium  toga  conflitutus  (b) . 

The  Toga  pulta  and  Sordida  are  very  commonly  confounded, 
Yet  upon  a  ft  riel  Enquiry  it  will  appear  that  the  firft  fort  was 
proper  to  Perfons  in  Mourning,  being  made  of  black  Cloth, 
whence  the  Perfons  were  call’d  atrati.  The  Toga  for di da  was 
Black  as  well  as  the  other,  but  from  a  different  Caufe,  having 
grown  fo  by  the  long  wearing  and  lullying  of  it :  And  this  (as 


(a)  Vqrro  dt  Ling  Uu  lib.  y.  (b)  Cicero  pro  UlsQt 

U  4 
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has  been  already  obferv’d)  was  worn  by  the  Prifoners  at  their 
1  ryal,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  People.  It  may  here  be  re?- 
mark’d  that  the  Pullati  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  Claffics, 
were  not  only  thofe  who  wore  the  Toga  pulla  or  the  Toga  for- 
dida,  but  filch  too  as  were  attir’d  in  the  Penulce  or  Laccrna:  which 
were  ufuariy  Black.  Thus  the  learned  Cafaubon  interprets  pul- 
latorum  turba  in  Suetonius  (a)  :  And  Qumttilian  calls  the  Rab¬ 
ble  pullatus  cir cuius  ( b  )  and  pullata  turba  (V).  Hence  it  may 
reafonably  be  conjectur’d,  that  when  the  Homan  State  was  turn’d 
into  a  Monarchy,  the  Gowns  began  to  be  laid  alide  by  Men  of 
the  lower  Rank,  the  Penulce  and  Lacerme  'being  introduc’d  in 
their  room,  and  commonly  worn  without  them,  or  fometimes 
over  them.  This  irregularity  had  gain’d  a  great  Head  even  in 
Auguflus  his  time  ;  who  to  redh'fie  it  in  fome  Meafure,  com¬ 
manded  the  TEdiles  that  they  ihould  buffer  no  Perfon  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum  or  Circus  to  wear  the  Lacerna  over  his  Gown  ;  as  was  then 
an  ordinary  Pra&ice.  The  fame  excellent  Prince  taking  notice 
at  a  publick  Meeting  of  an  innumerable  Company  of  Rabble  in 
thefe  indecent  Habits,  cried  out  with  Indignation,  En 

Romanes  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam  (d)  ! 

The  Toga  pi  A  a,  purpurea ,  palmata ,  the  Confular  Trabea ,  the 
Paludamentum  and  the  Chlamys ,  had  very  little  Difference,  (ex¬ 
cept  that  the  laft  but  one  is  often  given  to  Military  Officers  in 
general,  and  fometimes  paffes  for  the  Common  Soldiers  Coat 
O), )  and  are  promifeuoufly  us’d  one  for  the  other  ;  being  the 
Robes  of  State  proper  to  the  Kings,  Confuls,  Emperors,  and 
all  Generals  during  their  Triumph,  This  fort  of  Gown  was 
call’d  Pitta  from  the  rich  Embroidery,  with  Figures  in  Phry - 
gian  Work  :  And  purpurea ,  becaufe  the  Ground -Work  was 
Purple.  The  Toga  palmata  indeed  very  feldom  occurs ,  but 
may  probably  be  fuppos’d  the  fame  with  the  former,  called  lb 
on  the  lame  account  as  the  Tunica  palmata,  which  will  be  de- 
fcrib’d  hereafter.  That  it  was  a  part  pf  the  Triumphal  Habit 
'Martial  intimates, 

I  comes ,  &  magnos  ill'afa  merere  triymphos, 

P  almatcepue  due  cm  (fed  c'tto ,J  reddc  togee. 

Antiquaries  are  very  litfte  agreed  in  reference  to  the  Trabea . 
Jdanlus  Manutius  .was  certainly  out  when  he  fancied  it  to  be 


(a)  Augufl.  cap.  40.  (b)  Lib,  g.  cap.  11.  (c)  Lib. 6.  cap!  4.  (d)  Sue* 
pri,  Ango-fl.  tap,  qo.  (e)_  Fid.  de  re  Vejl.  c.  II. 

'  tk 
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the  fame  as  the  'Toga  Pida,  and  he  is  accordingly  corredled  by 
Grcevius  {a).  The  vulgar  Opinion  follows  the  diftin&ion  of 
Scrvius  and  Scaliger  into  three  forts,  one  proper  to  the  Kings 
another  to  the  Confuls,  and  a  third  to  the  Augurs.  But  Lip- 
fins  (b)  and  Rubenius  (c)  acknowledge  only  one  proper  Sort 
of  7 rabea  belonging  to  the  Kings  :  Being  a  white  Gown  bor¬ 
der’d  with  Purple,  and  adorn’d  with  clavi  or  trabes  of  Scarlet 
Whereas  the  Veils  of  the  Confuls,  and  the  Augurs,  and  the 
Emperors  were  call’d  by  the  fame  Name,  only  becaufe  they 
were  made  in  the  fame  Form.  For  the  old  Paludamentum. 
of  the  Generals  was' all  Scarlet,  only  border’d  with  Purple* 
and  the  Chlamydes  of  the  Emperors  were  all  Purple,  commonly 
beautified  with  a  golden  or  embroyder’d  Broder.  3 

Sidoniam  pido  chlaTnydem  circumdata  Umbo.  Virg.  Ain.  4 

When  the  Emperors  were  themfelves  Confuls,  they  wore  a 
Trabea  adorn’d  with  Gems,  which  were  allow’d  to  none  elfe, 
ciaudian  in  his  Poems  on  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Con- 
fulfhip  of  Honorius ,  alludes  exprefly  to  this  Cuftom. 

- - Cindus  mutata  Gabinos 

Dives  Hydafpeeis  augefcat  purpura  gemmis. 

And  again, 

— — - Afperat  Indus 

Velamenta  lapis,  pretiofaque  fila  fmaragdis 

Duda  virent. 

,And  in  the  laft, 

Membraque  gemmato  trabece  viridantia  cindu.  - 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  under  which  we  fometimes 
find  the  Gown,  which  have  not  yet  been  explain’d,  nor  wou’d 
be  of  much  Ufe  if  thoroughly  underftood  :  Such  as  the  Toga 
unduldta ,  fericulata ,  rafa,  paverata ,  Phryxiana ,  fcutulata ,  &c. 
See  Ferrar.  de  Re  Veil.  lib.  2.  cap.  10. 

The  T nttica ,  or  clofe  Coat,  was  the  common  Garment  worn 
within  Doors  by  it  felf,  and  abroad  under  the  Gown :  The  Pro¬ 
letary ,  the  Capite  cenji ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Dregs  of  the  City,  could 
not  afford  to  wear  the  Toga ,  and  fo  went  about  in  their  Tunics , 
whence  Horace  calls  the  Rabble  tunicatus  popellus,  and  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Dialogue  de  claris  Orator  thus,  populus  tunicatus.  The 


(a)  Yr&fat.  ad  1.  Vol.  Thtf  Rom.  (b)  Ad  Tack,  Ann.  3.  (f)  De  re 

Vtjiur.  &  pr&eipue  de  laticlavo.  lib,  1 .  cap.  j*. 

old 
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old  Romans,  as  Gdlius  informs  us  (d),  at  fir  ft  were  cloath’d  only 
jix  the  Gown.  In  a  little  time  they  found  the  Convenience  of  a 
ftjort  ftrait  T mic ,  that  did  not  cover  the  Arms  ;  like  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Afterwards  they  had  Sleeves  coming  down  to  the 

Elbow,  but  no  farther.  Hence  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Ccefar  was 
remarkable  in  his  Habit,  becaufe  he  wore  the  Laticlavian  Tunic , 
clos’d  with  gatherings  about  his  Wrift  (A).  Rubenius  thinks 
he  might  ufe  this  piece  of  Singularity  to  fhow  himfelf  defcended 
from  the  Trojans ,  to  whom  Romulus  obje&S,  in  Virgil ,  as  an 
Argument  of  their  Effeminacy, 

Et  tunicas  manic  as,  &  habent  redimicula  mitra  (c). 

And  lulus  or  Afcanius  is  ftill  to  be  feen  drefs’d  after  the  fame 
fafhion  in  fome  old  Gemms  (d). 

Yet  in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire,  the  Tunics  did  not  only 
reach  down  to  the  Ankles,  whence  they  were  call’d  Talares ,  but 
had  Sleeves  too  coming  down  to  the  Hands,  which  gave  them 
the  Name  of  Chirodatce.  And  now  it  was  counted  as  fcandalous 
to  appear  without  Sleeves,  as  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be  feen 
in  them.  And  therefore  in  the  Writers  of  that  Age,  we  com¬ 
monly  find  the  accufed  Perfons  at  a  Tryal  habited  in  the  Tunic 
without  Sleeves,  as  a  mark  of  Infamy  and  Difgrace  (<?). 

The  feveral  forts  of  the  Tunic,  were  the  Talmata ,  the  An- 
gufliclavia ,  and  the  Laticlavia. 

The  Tunica  Palmata  was  worn  by  Generals  in  a  Triumph, 
and  perhaps  always  under  the  Toga  pda.  It  had  its  Name  either 
from  the  great  breadth  of  the  Clavi,  equal  to  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  ;  or  elfe  from  the  Figures  of  Palms,  embroyder’d  on  it  (/). 

The  whole  Body  of  the  Criticks  are  ftrangely  divided  about 
the  Clavi.  Some  fancy  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Flowers 
interwoven  in  the  Cloth :  Others  will  have  them  to  be  the  But¬ 
tons  or  Clafps  by  which  the  Tunic  was  held,  together,  A  1  bird 
fort  contend  that  the  Latus  clavus  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  Tunic, 
border’d  with  Purple.  Scaliger  thinks  the  Clavi  did  not  be¬ 
long  properly  to  the  Veft,  but  hung  down  from  the  Neck,  like 
Chains  and  Ornaments  of  that  Nature.  But  the  moft  general 
Opinion  makes  them  to  have  been  Studs  or  Purls  fomething  like 
Heads  of  Nails,  of  Purple  or  Gold  work’d  into  the  Tunic. 

All  the  former  Conje&u'res  are  learnedly  refuted  by  the  accu¬ 
rate  Rubenius,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  CW  were  nq 


(a)  Lib.  7 .  cap.  12.  (b)  Suet.  Jul.  cap.  45-.  (c)  JEneid  s  X.  (d)  Rtt- 

hmirn  4t  Laticlsw.  lib.  1.  cap.  jz.  (?)  Ibidem.  (/)  Jeftus  f»  voce. 
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more  than  purple  Lines  or  Streaks  coming  along  the  middle  of 
the  Garments  which  wpre  afterwards  improv’d  to  golden  and 
embroyder  d  Lines  of  the  fame  Nature.  Ve  mu ftSnot  there- 
fore  fuppofe  them  to  have  receiv’d  their  Name  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  a llufion  to  the  Heads  of  Nails,  to  which  they  bore  no  Re- 
femblance;  but  may  remember  that  the  Ancients  us’d  to  inlay 
their  Cups  and  other  precious  Utenfils  witlj  Studs  of  Gold,  or 
other  Ornamental  Materials.  Thefe  from  their  likenefs  to  Nail- 
heads  they  call  d  in  general  Clayi.  So  that  it  was  very  natu¬ 
ral  to  bring  the  fame  Word  to  iignifie  thefe  Lines  of  Purple  or 
other  Colours  which  were  of  a  different  Kind  from  all  the  reft 
of  the  Garment;  as  thofe  ancient  Clavi  were  of  a  different  Co¬ 
lour  and  Figure  from  the  Veffels  which  they  adorn’d 

v/Ih£ft  SetreakS  V/Cre  ei?f  tranfverfe  or  ftraigh t  down  the 
Veft;  the  former  were  ufed  only  in  the  Liveries  of  the  PoZ 

and  other  publick  Servants;  by  the  Muficians,  and  feme  Com¬ 
panies  of  Artificers,  and  now  and  then  by  the  Women  -  beiny 
term’d  Paragaud, *.  The  proper  Clavi  came  ftraight  down  thl 
Veft,  one  of  them  making  the  Punic,  which  they  call’d  the  An- 
gujhclave ,  and  two  the  Lati clave. 

However  this  Opinion  has  been  applauded  by  the  Learned 
Monfieur  Dacter's  Judgment  of  the  Matter  cannot  fail  to  meet 
With  as  kind  Reception. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Clavi  were  no  more  than  purple  Ga- 
loons,  with  which  they  border’d  the  fore  Part  of  the  Punic 
on  both  Sides,  in  the  place  where  it  came  together.  The  broad 
Galoons  made  the  L at i clave,  and  the  narrow  the  Angufiiclave 
Therefore  they  are  ftrangely  miftaken  who  make  the  only  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  Vefts  to  confift  in  this,  that  the  one 
had  but  a  imgle  Claims,  the  other  two,  and  that  the  Senato¬ 
rial!  Clavus  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Veft  cou’d  poffibly  be 
but  one.  For  ’tis  very  plain  they  had  each  of  them  two  Ga¬ 
loons  binding  the  two  Sides  of  the  Coat  where  it  open’d  be- 
fore;  fo  that  joining  together  with  the  Sides  they  appear’d  juft 
in  the  Middle  j  whence  the  Greeks  call’d  fuch  a  Veft 
1  hat  the  Galloons  were  fow’d  on  both  fides  of  the  Coat  is 
evident  beyond  Difpute  from  the  following  Paftage  of  Varro  - 
Tiara ft  qu'ts  tunic  am  ita  confuit,  ut  altera  plagula  fit  anguftis 
cUvvis,  altera  latis ,  utraque  pars  in  fuo  genere  caret  analog-id . 
ror  if  any  one  Jhou  d  few  a  C oat  in  this  Manner,  that  one  fide 
jhould  have  a  broad  Galoon,  and  the  other  a  narrow  one  neither, 
part  has  any  thing  properly  anfwermg  to  it.  As  to  the  Name 

f‘ic  Clavi,  he  thinks  there  needs  no  farther  Reafon  be 

given* 
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given,  than  that  the  Ancients  call’d  any  thing  which  was  made 
with  Defign  to  be  put  upon  another  thing,  Clavus  ( a ). 

It  has  been  a  receiv’d  Opinion  that  the  Angufticlave  diflin- 
cui fil’d  the  Knights  from  the  Common-People,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Laticlave  did  the  Senators  from  thofe  of  the  E- 
queftrian  Ranh  ;  but  Rubenius  avers  that  there  was  no  manner 
of  Difference  between  the  tunics  of  the  Knights,  and  thofe  of 
the  Commons.  This  Conjeaure  feems  to  be  favour’d  by  Ap¬ 
tian  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  where  he^  tells  us, 

1  J'hAfww  to  roit  Actot cut  0^01%,  yaet  ys  tvs  0kA.s«/J  1- 

scns  »  etAKv  rohh  roit  fa&mtw  cmitotv©-.  The  Slave  in  Habit  goes 
like  his  Matter  ;  and  excepting  only  the  Senator's  Robe ,  all  other 
Garments  are  common  to  the  Servants.  And  P/my,  when  he  fays 
that  the  Rings  diftinguifh’d  the  Equeftrian  Order  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  People,  as  their  tunic  did  the  Senate  from  thofe  that  wore 
the  Rings ;  would  not  probably  have  omitted  the  other  Diftin- 
aion  had’ it  been  real.  Befides  both  thefe  Authorities,  Lam- 
pridius  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  Severus  confirms  the  prefent 
Affertion.  He  acquaints  us  that  the  aforefaid  Emperor  had  fame 
Thoughts  of  aligning  a  proper  Habit  to  Servants  different  from 
that  of  their  Mailers  :  But  his  great  Lawyers  Ulpian  and  Paulus 
diffuaded  him  from  the  Projeft,  as  what  wou’d  infallibly  give 
Occalion  to  much  quarrelling  and  diffenfion  ;  fo  that  upon  the 
whole  he  was  contented  only  to  diftinguilh  the  Senators  from 
the  Knights  by  their  Clavus. 

But  all  this  Argument  will  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  we  can 
clear  the  Point  about  the  ufe  of  Purple  among  the  Romans, 
which  the  Civilians  tell  us  was  ftriftly  forbid  the  Common- 
People  under  the  Emperors.  It  may  therefore  be  obferv’d  that 
all  the  Prohibitions  of  this  Nature,  are  reftram’d  to  fame  parti¬ 
cular  Species  of  Purple.  Thus  Julius  Cafar  forbad  the  ufe  of 
the  Concbilian  Garments,  or  the  aK^yU'it  {b).  And  Nero  af¬ 
terwards  prohibited  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  the  Amethylhne  or  Ty¬ 
rian  Purple  (c),  Thefe  Conjesftures  of  Rubenius  need  no  better 
Confirmation  than  that  they  are  repeated  and  approv’d  by  the 
moll  judicious  Gnevius  (d). 

According  to  this  Opinion  it  is  an  eafie  Matter  to  reconcile  the 
creat  Contell  between  Manutius  and  Lipjius  and  the  inferior  Cri- 
fjcks  of  both  Parties  about  the  Colour  of  the  tunic ,  the  former 
averting  it  to  be  Purple,  and  the  other  White ;  For  ’*  evident  it 
might  be  call’d  either,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Ground-Work  to  have 
been  White,  with  the  addition  of  thefe  Purple  Lifts  or  Galoons. 

(a)  Dackr  on  Horace,  lib.  2  Sat.  y .  (b)  Sutton.  Jut.  csp.  43.  (cj  idem 

fttrone,  cap,  32.  (d)  Sutton.  Jul.  43.  Otho.  10.  Domit'm.  io .  ^ 
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As  to  the  Perfons  who  had  the  Honour  of  wearing  the  La- 
tic  lave,  it  may  be  maintain’d,  that  the  Sons  of  thole  Senators 
who  were  Patricians  had  the  Privilege  of  uling  this  Veil  in  their 
Childhood  together  with  the  Pratexta.  But  the  Sons  of  thole  v 
Senators  who  were  not  Patricians ,  did  not  put  on  the  Lati- 
clave  ’till  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  Service  of  the  Com¬ 
mon-Wealth,  and  to  bearing  Offices  (a).  Yet  Augujlks  chang’d 
this  Cuftom,  and  gave  the  Sons  of  any  Senators  leave  to  affume 
the  Laticlave  prefently  after  the  time  of  their  putting  on  the 
‘Toga  Virilis,  tho’  they  were  not  yet  capable  of  Honours  (b). 
And  by  the  particular  Favour  of  the  Emperors,  the  fame  Privi¬ 
lege  was  allow’d  to  the  more  fplendid  Families  of  the  Knights. 
Thus  Ovid  fpeaks  of  himfelf  and  Brother,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  of  the  Equejlrian  Order : 

Interea ,  tacit 0  pajfu ,  lahentibus  annis, 

Liberior  fratri  fumpta  mihique  toga  ; 

Induiturque  humeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo ,  &c.  (c). 

And  Statius  of  Metius  Celer ,  whom  in  another  Place  he 
terms  Splendidijfimus  (/),  (the  proper  Stile  of  the  Knights) 

- Puer  hie  fudavit  in  armis 

Not  us  adhuc  tantum  map  oris  munere  clavi  (e'). 

Befide  the  Gown  and  Tunic ,  we  hardly  meet  with  any  Gar¬ 
ments  of  the  Homan  Original,  or  that  deferve  the  Labour  of  aji 
enquiry  into  their  Difference.  Yet  among  thefe  the  Lacerna 
and  the  Penula  occur  more  frequently  than  any  other.  In  the 
old  Glols  upon  Perfius  Sat.  1.  Verfe  68.  they  are  both  call’d 
Pallia ;  which  identity  of  Names  might  probably  arife  from 
the  near  refemblance  they  bore  one  to  the  other,  and  both  to 
the  Grecian  Pallium.  The  Lacerna  was  firft  us’d  in  the  Camp, 
but  afterwards  admitted  into  the  City,  and  worn  upon  their 
Gowns  to  defend  them  from  the  Weather.  The  Penula  was 
fometimes  us’d  with  the  fame  Delign,  but,  being  lhorter  and 
fitter  for  Expedition,  it  was  chiefly  worn  upon  a  Journey  (/). 

Rubenius  will  have  the  Lacerna  and  the  Penula  to  be  both 
clofe-bodied  kind  of  Frocks,  girt  about  in  the  Middle,  the  only 
Difference  between  them  being  that  the  Penula  were  always 
Brown,  the  Lacerna  of  no  certain  Colour ;  and  that  the  Cucullus  the 
Cowl  or  Hood  was  fow’d  on  the  former,  but  worn  as  a  diflind 


(a)  See  Pliny,  Lib.  8.  Eptfi,  23.  (b)  Sue  ten.  Aug.  cap.  37.  (c)  Triflittm 

lib.  3.  Eleg.  10.  (d)  Prsfat.  ad  lib.  3.  Sylvarum.  (e).  Sjlv.  lib.  3.  catr/t  2. 

(/I  See  Lipf.  Bled,  lib,  1.  cap.  13.  &  Dr.  Holy  day  on  Juvenal  Sat.  1  • 

thing 
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thing  from  the  other  fa).  But  Ferrarius  who  has  Ipent  a  whole 
Book  in  animadverting  on  that  Author,  wonders  that  any  Body 
fhould  be  fo  Ignorant,  as  not  to  know  thefe  two  Garments  to 
have  been  of  a  quite  diftinct  Species  fb). 

It  will  be  expe&ed  that  the  Habits  of  the  Roman  Priefts  lhou’d 
be  particularly  defcrib’d  ;  but  we  have  no  certain  Intelligence 
only  what  concerns  the  chief  of  them,  the  Augurs,  the  Fla- 
mens,  and  the  Pontifices.  The  Augurs  wore  the  Frabea  firft 
dy’d  with  Scarlet,  and  afterwards  with  Purple.  Rubenius  takes 
the  Robe  which  Herod  in  Derifion  put  on  our  Saviour  to  have 
been  of  this  Nature,  becaufe  St.  Matthew  calls  it  Scarlet  and 
St.  Luke  Purple.  Cicero  ufeth  DihapJms  (a  Garment  twice'  dfd) 
for  the  Augural  Robe  (c). 

The  proper  Robe  of  the  Flamens  was  the  Laena,  a  fort  of 
Purple  Chlamys ,  or  almoft  a  double  Gown,  faften’d  about  the 
Neck  with  a  Buckle  or  Clafp.  It  was  interwoven  curioully 
with  Gold,  fo  as  to  appear  very  Splendid  and  Magnificent. 
Thus  Virgil  defcribes  his  Hero  in  this  Habit, 

—  Fyrioque  ardebat  murice  l<ena 

Demijfa  ex  humeris  :  dives  quce  munera  Dido 

Fecerat ,  qj3  tcnui  telas  difcreverat  aura.  j£n.  4. 

The  Pontiffs  had  the  honour  of  ufing  the  Pretext  a ;  and  fo 
had  the  Epulones ,  as  we  learn  from  Livy ,  Lib.  43. 

The  Priefts  were  remarkable  for  their  modeity  in  Apparel, 
and  therefore  they  made  ufe  only  of  the  Common-purple,  never 
affcdting  the  more  Chargeable  and  Splendid.  Thus  Cicero ,  Ve- 
jlitus  ajper  noftrd  hdc  purpura  plebeid  ac  penefufcd  fd).  He  calls 
it  our  Purple  becaufe  he  himfelf  was  a  Member  of  the  College 
of  Augurs. 

There  are  two  farther  Remarks  which  may  be  made  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Habits  in  general.  Firft  that  in  the  time  of  any  pub- 
lipk  Calamity,  ’twas  an  ufual  Cuftom  to  change  their  Apparel, 
as  an  Argument  of  Humility  and  Contrition ;  of  which  we  meet 
with  many  Inftances  in  Hiftory,  On  fuch  Occafions  the  Senators 
laid  by  the  Laticlave ,  and  appear’d  only  in  the  Habit  of  Knights. 
The  Magiftrates  threw  afide  the  Pratexta,  and  came  abroad  in  the 
Senatorian  Garb.  The  Knights  left  off  their  Rings,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  chang’d  their  Gowns  for  the  Sagum  or  Military  Coat  (e). 


(a)  De  Luticlav.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  (b)  AnaUB.de  Re  Vejl.  cap.  ult.  (c) 
JEpifl.  Tamil,  lib.  2,  Epijt,  16,  (J)  Fro  Sextio.  (e)  See  Lenar,  de  Re  Vejliar. 
lib,  1.  cap.  27. 
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The  other  Remark  is  the  Obfervation  of  the  great  Cafaubon 
that  the  Habit  of  the  Ancients,  and  particularly  of  the  Romans* 
in  no  Refpedt  differ’d  more  from  the  Modern  Drefs,  than  in 
that  they  had  nothing  anfwering  to  our  Breeches  and  Stockins 
which  if  we  were  to  exprefs  in  Latin,  we  fhould  call  femorali * 
and  tibialia.  Yet  in  (lead  of  thefe,  under  their  lower  Tunics  or 
Waflcoats,  they  fometimes  bound  their  Thighs  and  Legs  round 
with  Silken  Scarfs  or  fafcik ;  tho’  thefe  had  now  and  then  the 
Name  of  foeminalia  or  femorali#  and  tibialia ,  from  the  Parts  to 
which  they  were  apply’d  (a). 

As  to  the  Habit  of  the  other  Sex,  in  the  ancient  Times  of  the 
Common-wealth  the  Gown  was  us’d  alike  by  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  (b).  Afterwards  the  Women  took  up  the  Stola  and  the 
Palla  for  their  feparate  Drefs.  The  Stola  was  their  ordinary 
Veil;,  worn  within  Doors,  coming  down  to  their  Ankles  : 
When  they  went  abroad  they  flung  over  it  the  Palla  or  Pallium 
a  long  open  Manteau  (c),  which  cover’d  the  Stola  and  their 
whole  Body.  Thus  Horace , 

Ad  talos  Jlola  demiffa  &  circumdata  palla.  (d). 

And  Virgil ,  defcribing  the  Habit  of  Camilla , 

Pro  crinali  auro ,  pro  longa  tegmine  pallce, 

\ Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorfum  a  vertice  pendent  (e). 

Rubenius  has  found  this  Difference  in  the  Stole ,  that  thofe  of  the 
ordinary  Women  were  White  trimm’d  with  a  Golden  Border ; 
and  thofe  of  Ladies  of  Quality  Purple  with  Golden  Purls  (/). 

They  dreft  their  Heads  with  what  they  call’d  Vittce  and  Fafcia „ 
Ribbons  and  thin  Safhes ;  and  the  laft  Sort  they  twilled  round 
their  whole  Body,  next  to  the  Skin,  to  make  them  Slender ;  to 
which  Terence  alludes  in  his  Eunuch  (g)  : 

Hand  fimilis  virgo  ejl  virginum  noftrarum ,  quas  matres  Jludent 

Demijfis  humeris  ejfe,  vinSlo pe Store,  ut  gracilesjient. 

The  former  Ovid  makes  to  be  the  diflinguifhing  Badge  of  ho- 
tied  Matrons  and  chafte  Virgins. 

Efte  procul  vittce  tenues,  infigne  pudoris  (h). 

And  defcribing  the  chafte  Daphne ,  he  lays, 


{a)  Sueton.  Augufl.  cap.  Si.  Cafaubon.  ad  locum.  (b)  Vid.  Terrar.  de  re 
vejl.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  (c)  Dacier  on  Horace,  lib.  1.  Sar.  2.  vtr.  99.  (d) 
Horace  ibid,  (e)  AEn.  11.  ver.  5-7 6.  (/ )  De  Laticlav.  lib.  1.  cap*  16. 

(?)  Act.  2  Seen.  4.  (h)  De  Art.  Am  and.  lib.  1. 

Vitta 
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f/itta  coercehat  pofitos  fine  lege  capillos  fa). 

It’s  very  obfervable  that  the  Common  Courtezans  were  not 
allow’d  to  appear  in  the  Stola ,  but  oblig’d  to  wear  a  fort  of 
Gown,  as  a  Mark  of  Infamy,  by  reafon  of  its  Refemblance  to 
the  Habit  of  the  oppofite  Sex.  Hence  in  that  place  of  Horace, 


- Qttid  inter- 

Eft,  in  matrona ,  ancilla,  peccefve' togatal  L.  I.  S.  2.  V.  S3- 

The  moil  judicious  Dacier  under  (lands  by  Togata  the  common 
Strumpet,  in  oppofition  both  to  the  Matron  and  the  Serving- 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Women  (on  fome  Account  or 
other)  wore  the  Lacerna  too :  But  the  rife  of  this  Fancy  is  owing 
to  their  Miftake  of  that  Verfe  in  Juvenal, 


Jpfe  lacernatx  cum  fe  jaSlaret  amicat. 

Where  it  mud  be  obferv’d  that  the  Poet  does  not  (peak  of  the 
ordinary  Miffes,  but  of  the  Eunuch  Sporus ,  upon  whom  Ncr 
made  an  Experiment  in  order  to  change  his  Sex.  So  that  Juvt  - 
jj^/’s  Lacernata  arnica  is  no  more  than  if  we  (hou’d  fay  a  Miftre 
in  Breeches. 

The  Attire  of  the  Head  and  Feet  will  take  in  all  that  remains 
of  this  Subjeft.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  has  been  a  former 
Remark  that  the  Romans  ordinarily  us’d  none,  except  the  Lap¬ 
pet  of  their  Gown ;  and  this  was  not  a  conftant  Cover,  but 
only  occafional,  to  avoid  the  Rain,  or  Sun,  or  other  acciden¬ 
tal  Inconveniencies.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  none  of  the  old 
Statues  with  any  on  their  Heads,  befides  now  and  then  a  Wreath, 
or  fomething  of  that  Nature.  Euftathius  on  the  firft  of  the  Odyf- 
res ,  tells  us  that  the  Latins  deriv’d  this  Cuftom  of  going  bare¬ 
headed  from  the  Greeks ,  it  being  notorious  that  in  the  Age  of 
the  Heroes,  no  kind  of  Hats  or  Caps  were  at  all  in  Fafhion  : 
Nor  is  there  any  fuch  thing  to  be  met  with  in  Homer.  Yet  at 
fome  particular  Times  we  find  the  Romans  ufing  fome  lb  it  of 
Covering  for  the  Head  ;  as  at  the  Sacrifices ,  at  the  Publick 
Games,  at  the  Feaftof  Saturn ,  upon  a  Journey,  or  a  War-like 
Expedition.  Some  Perfons  too  were  allow’d  to  have  their 
Heads  always  cover’d ;  as  Men  who  had  been  lately  made  Free, 
and  were  thereupon  fhav’d  clofe  on  their  Head,  might  wear  the 
P ileus,  both  as  a  Defence  from  the  Cold,  and  as  a  Badge  of.their 
Liberty.  And  the  fame  Privilege  was  granted  to  Perfons  under 
any  Indifpofition  (b). 


As 


(a)  Metcsmorfh,  lib.  i.  Fab.  9.  (b)  Lipfius  dc  Am  fiat  he.  cap.  1 9. 
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As  for  the  feveral  forts  of  Coverings  defign’d  for  thefe  uleS, 
many  of  them  have  been  long  cpnfounded  beyond  any  poflibility 
of  a  diftindtion  :  And  the  Learned  Salmafius  (a)  has  obferved, 
that  the  Mitra ,  the  P ileus,  the  Cucullus ,  the  Galena  and  the 
Palliolum ,  were  all  Coverings  of  the  Head,  very  little  differing 
from  one  another,  and  promilcuoufly  us’d  by  Authors.  However 
there  are  fome  of  ’em  which  deferve  a  more  particular  Enquiry. 

The  Galerus,  Vojfius  [b)  derives  from  Galea,  the  Roman  Hel¬ 
met,  to  which  we  mult  fuppofe  it  to  have  born  fome  Refem- 
blance.  Servius ,  when  he  reckons  up  the  feveral  forts  of  the 
Prieft’s  Caps,  makes  the  Galerus  one  of  them,  being  compos’d 
of  the  Skin  of  the  Beall  offer’d  in  Sacrifice  :  The  other  Two  be¬ 
ing,  the  Apex,  a  Hitch’d  Cap  in  the  form  of  a  Helmet,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Hick  fix’d  on  the  top,  and  wound  about  with 
white  Wool ;  properly  belonging  to  the  Flamines  ;  and  the  Tu- 
tulus  a  Woollen  Turban  much  like  the  former,  proper  to, the 
High-Prieft.  By  the  Galerus  it’s  likely  he  means  the  Albo-Galerus 
made  of  the  Skin  of  a  white  Beaft  offer’d  in  Sacrifice,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  Twigs  taken  from  a  Wild-Olive-Tree  :  and 
be!'  aging  only  to  ‘Jupiter' s  Flamcn.  Yet  we  find  a  fort  of  Gale- 
us' in  ufe  among  the  ordinary  Men  ;  and  the  Galericulum  (which 
mae  do  call  Galerus)  common  to  both  Sexes.  This  was  a  Skin 
fo  neatly  drefs’d  with  Men  or  Womens  Hair,  that  it  could  not 
eafily  be  diftinguiflfd  from  the  Natural.  It  was  particularly  us’d 
by  thofe  who  had  thin  Heads  of  Hair  ;  as  Sue  ton.  reports  of 
Nero  (c)  :  As.  alfo  by  the  Wreftlers  to  keep  their  own  Hair 
from  receiving  any  Damage  by  the  naffy  Oyls  with  which  they 
were  rubb’d  all  over  before  they  exercifed.  This  we  learn  from 
Martial' s  Diftich  on  the  Galericulum  : 

Ne  lutet  immundum  nitidos  ceroma  capillos , 

Hdc  poteris  madidas  condere  pelle  comas. 

The  Pile  us  was  the  ordinary  Cap  or  Hat  worn  at  Publick 
Shows  and  Sacrifices,  and  by  the  Freed-Men.  For  a  Journey 
they  had  the  Petafus  differing  only  from  the  former  in  that  it 
had  broader  Brims,  and  bore  a  nearer  refemblance  to  our  Hats, 
as  appears  from  the  common  Pidtures  of  Mercury  :  And  hence 
it  took  its  Name  from  r7r{\'lvvvyt  to  open  or  fpread  out  {d). 

The  Mitra ,  the  Tiara ,  and  the  Diadem ,  tho’  we  often  meet 
with  them  in  Roman  Authors,  are  none  of  them  beboldqh  to  that 
Nation  for  their  Original.  The  Mitre  feems  to  owe  i(:s  invention 

(a)  In  Vopif.  &  Grasv.  in  Sueton.  Claud.  2.  (b)  Cap.  n.  {c)  Vojftus 

Etymolog,  in  v.  tetafas.  (d)  Lipjius  de  Amphithestt.  cap.  19. 


to 
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to  the  trojans  ;  being  a  crooked  Gap,  tied  under  the  Chin  with 
Ribbonds.  It  belong’d  only  to  the  Women  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  is  attributed  to  the  Foreign  Courtezans  that  fet  up 
their  Trade  in  that  City,  fuch  as  the 

_ -pitta  lup a  barbara  mitrd 

In  Juvenal  Yet  among  the  Trojans  we  find  it  in  ufe  among 
the  Men.  Thus  Romulus  fcouts  them  in  Virgil , 

JLt  tunic  tz  manic  as  &  habent  re  dimicula  mttra  .* 

0  vere  Phryghe ;  neque  enim  Phryges  (a)  ! 

And  even  Mneas  himfelf  is  by  Iarbas  defcrib’d  in  this  Dr efs, 

Warn  id  mentum  mitrd  crinemque  madentcm 

Subnexus.  i£n.  4.  216. 

The  Tiara  was  the  Cap  of  State  us’d  by  all  the  Eaftern  Kings, 
and  Great  Men,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Princes  wore 
it  with  a  firarp  ftrait  Top,  and  the  Nobles  with  the  Point  a  lit¬ 
tle  bending  downwards  ( b ). 

The  Diadem  belong’d  to  the  Kings  of  Rome  as  well  as  to 
the  Foreign  Princes.  This  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  white  Scarf  or  Fafcia  bound  about  the  Head  like  that  which 
compofeth  the  Turkijh  Turban  :  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  find 
l'ome  nearer  refemblance  between  the  Diadem  and  our  modern 
Crowns,  may  be  convinc’d  of  their  Mil  take  from  that  Paffage 
of  Plutarch ,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  Princefs  that  made  ufe  of 
her  Diadem  to  hang  her  felf  with  ( c ). 

Thefe  white  Fafcia  among  the  Romans  were  always  look  d 
on  as  the  Marks  of  Sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  when  Pompey 
the  Great  appear’d  commonly  abroad  with  a  white  Scarf  wound 
about  his  Leg,  upon  pretence  of  a  Bruife  or  an  Ulcer,  thofe 
who  were  jealous  of  his  growing  Power,  did  not  fail  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  as  an  Omen  of  his  affedting  the  fupreme  Command  ;  and 
one  Favonms  plainly  told  him,  it  made  little  Odds  on  what  Part 
he  wore  the  Diadem ,  the  Intention  being  much  the  fame  fd). 

To  defcend  to  the  Feet,  the  feveral  forts  of  the  Roman  Shooes, 
Slippers,  &c.  which  moll  frequently  occur  in  reading,  are  the 
p  crones  the  Calcei  lunati ,  the  Mullet,  the  Sole  re  Crept d<e,  and 
the  Caligce  ;  befides  the  Cothurnus  and  Soccus  whfch  have  been 
already  defcrib’d. 


(«)  Mn.  9.  616.  (b)  Bmpfter  ad  Rofn.  lib.  }•  cap.  jy.  (0  Cut.  in 

limit,  (d)  Valer.Max.  lib. 6.  cap.  ». 
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The  Perones  were  a  kind  of  High-Shooes,  rudely  form’d  of 
raw  Hides,  and  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Leg.  They 
were  not  only  us’d  by  the  Country-People*  as  fome  imagine  ; 
but  in  the  City  too  by  Men  of  ordinary  Rank.  Nay,  Rnbenius 
averrs,  that  in  the  elder  times  of  the  Common-wealth,  the  Se¬ 
nators  as  well  as  others  went  in  the  Pero’s  ( a ).  However*  when 
they  came  to  be  a  little  polilh’d,  they  left  this  clumfy  Wear  to 
the  Ploughmen  and  Labourers ;  and  we  fcarce  find  them  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  one  elfe  by  the  Authors  of  the  flouriflu'ng  Ages, 
Thus  Perfnts  brings  in  the 

- — —Peronatus  aratof  ;  S.  f.  Vk  102. 

And  Juvenal, 

— — -Quem  non  ptidet  alio 

Per  glaciem  per  one  tegi.--—S.  14.  V.  186. 

Virgil  indeed  makes  fome  of  his  Soldiers  Wear  the  Pero :  But 
then  they  were  only  a  Company  of  plain  Rufticks,  Legio  agre- 
fiis ,  as  he  calls  them ;  betides  they  wore  it  but  on  one  Foot : 

- JZ'eJligia  nuda  Jiniflri 

Injlituere  pedis,  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.  i£n.  7.  690. 

The  Caltei  Lunati  were  proper  to  the  Patricians  to  diffinguitht 
them  from  the  Vulgar,  fo  call’d  from  an  Half-Moon  in  Ivory 
worn  upon  them.  Baldwin  will  have  the  Half-Moon  to  have 
ferv’d  in  head  of  a  Fibula  or  Buckle  (b)  ;  But  Rubenius  (c)  re¬ 
futes  this  Conjecture,  by  Ihowing  from  Phihftratus ,  that  it  was 
worn  by  way  of  Ornament,  not  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Shooe 
like  the  Buckle,  but  about  the  Ankle.  Plutarch  in  his  Roman 
Queffions  gives  abundance  of  Reafons  why  they  us’d  the  Half- 
Moon  rather  than  any  other  Figure  ;  but  none  of  his  Fancies 
have  met  with  any  Approbation  from  the  Learned.  The  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  makes  this  Cuftom  an  Allufion  to  the  Number  of 
Senators  at  their  firft  Inftitution  ;  which  being  an  Hundred  was 
lignified  by  the  Numeral  Letter  C. 

Yet  the  Patricians  before  they  arriv’d  at  the  Senatorian  Age, 
and  even  before  they  put  on  the  Pratexta ,  had  the  Privilege  of 
ufing  the  Half-Moon  on  their  Shooes.  Thus  Statius  Sylv.  y.  / 

Sic  te  dare  puer  gcnitum  fibi  curia  fenjlt  : 

Primaque  Patricia  claufit  vejligia  lunch 


(a)  De  Laticlav.  lib.  a,  cap.  r.  (b)  De  Calcet  Antiq.  cap.  9.  (e)  De 

LaticUv.  lib. a.  cap.  4.. 

X  2  As 
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As  for  the  Senators  who  were  not  Patricians ,  they  did  not 
indeed  wear  the  Half-Moon,  but  that  Ornament  feems  not  to 
have  been  the  only  Difference  between  the  Senatorian  and  the 
common  Shooes.  For  the  former  are  commonly  reprefented  as 
Black,  and  coming  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Leg  as  in  Horace , 
Book  i.  Sat.  6. 


- JCigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus. 


Rubenius  will  have  this  underftood  only  of  the  Four  black 
Straps,  which  he  fays  faltned  the  Senators  Shooes,  being  ty’d 
pretty  high  on  the  Leg  (aj.  Dacier 'tells  us  the  Senators  had 
two  forts  of  Shooes,  one  for  Summer,  and  the  other  for  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Summer  Shooes  he  defeibes  with  fuch  Leathern 
Straps  crofling  one  another  many  times  about  the  Leg,-  and  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Sole  at  the  Bottom.  Thefe  he  calls  Campagi :  (tho7 
Rubenius  attributes  this  Name  to  a  fort  of  Caliga  worn  by  the 
Senators  under  the  later  Emperors  (, b ).)  The  Winter-Shooes 
he  fays  were  made  of  an  entire  black  Skin,  or  fometimes  of  a. 
white  one  reaching  up  to  cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  Leg, 
without  any  open  Place  except  on  the  Top  (c).  - 

It’s  uncertain  whether  the  Calcei  Mullet  wer e  fo  call’d  from 
the  Colour  of  the  Mullet,  or  whether  they  lent  a  Name  to  that 
Fife  from  their  reddife  Dye.  They  were  at  firft  the  peculiar 
Wear  of  the  Alban  Kings,  afterwards  of  the  Kings  of  Rome% 
and  upon  the  Eftablifement  of  the  free  State  were  appropriated 
to  thofe  Perfons  who  had  born  any  Curule  Office  ;  but  perhaps 
they  might  be  worn  only  on  great  Days  at  the  Celebration  of 
fomePublick  Sports,  when  they  were  attir’d  in  the  whole  Tri¬ 
umphal  Habit,  of  which  too  thefe  Shooes  made  a  part. ,  Julius 
Cafar ,  as  he  was  very  lingular  in  his  whole  Habit,  fo  was  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  for  wearing  the  Mallei  on  ordinary  Days  ; 
Which  he  did  to  ftow  his  Defcent  from  the  Alban  Kings  ( d ). 
In  Colour  and  Fafeion  they  refembled  the  Cothurni,  coming  up 
to  the  middle  Leg,  tho’  they  did  not  cover  the  whole  Foot  but 
only  the  Sole  like  Sandals  (e).  Dacier  informs  us  that  at  fuch 
time  as  the  Emperors  took  up  the  ufe  of  thefe  red  Shooes, 
the  Curule  Magiftrates  chang’d  the  Fafeion  Tor  Embroyder’d 
ones  (f). 

The  Roman  Sole  a  were  a  fort  of  Sandals  or  Pantofles  without  a- 
ny  Upper  Leather,  fo  that  they  cover’d  only  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 


(a)  De  reVeft.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  (b)  Ibid.  cap.  5-.  (c)  Dacier  on  Horace 
Book  1.  Sat.  6.  (d)  Dio  lib.  45.  (e)  Lib.  z,  cap.  z.  ( f )  Dacier  on  Ho- 
race  £oek  i.  Sat,  6.  being 
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being  fatten’d  above  with  Straps  and  Buckles.  Thefe  were  the 
ordinary  Fafhion  of  the  Women,  and  therefore  counted  fcan- 
dalous  in  the  other  Sex.  Thus  Cicero  expofeth  Ferres  ( a ),  and 
Clodius  (b )  for  ufing-this  indecent  Wear  ;  and  Livy  acquaints 
us  that  the  great  Scipio  was  cenfur’d  on  the  lame  Account  (V). 
Yet  upon  all  Occafions  of  Mirth  and  Recreation  or  lawful  In¬ 
dulgence,  ’twas  cuftomary  for  the- Men  to  go  thus  loofly  fhod  : 
As  at  Entertainments,  and  at  the  Publick  Shows  of  all  forts  ill 
the  Girco’s  or  Amphitheatres. 

The  Crepidce ,  which  now  and  then  occur  in  Roman  Authors, 
are  generally  fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Sole ce  under  the 
Greek  Name  jtptm  JV-  But  Baldwin  is  fo  nice  as  to  aflign  this 
Difference,  that  the  Crejpida  had  two  Soles,  whereas  the  Sole  a 
confided  of  but  one.  Therefore  he  is  not  willing  to  be  beholden 
to  the  Greeks  for  the  Word,  but  thinks  it  may  be  deriv’d  from 
the  Crepitus  or  creaking  that  they  made,  which  could  not  be  Ip 
well  conceiv’d  in  thole  which  had  but  a  fingle  Leather  ( d). 
That  the  Grecian  »p tiortLsc  did  really  make  fuch  a  kind  of  Noife 
(which  we  can’t  eafily  imagine  of  the  Sole#)  is  plain  from  the 
common  Story  of  Momus ,  who  being  brought  to  give  his  Cen- 
fure  of  Venus,  cou’d  find  no  Fault,  only  that  her  jcjhx/T  or 
Slipper,  creak’d  a  little  too  much. 

The  Caliga  was  the  proper  Soldiers  Shooe,  made  in  the  San¬ 
dal  Fafhion,  fo  as  not  to  cover  the  upper  Part  of  the  Foot, 
tho’  it  reach’d  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg.  The  Sole  was  of 
Wood  like  our  old  Galgches,  or  the  Sabots  of  the  French  Pea- 
fants,  and  ftuck  full  of  Nails.  Thefe  Nails  were  ufually  fo 
very  long  in  the  Shooes  of  the  Scouts  and  Sentinels,  that  Sue¬ 
tonius  '(e)  and  7 ertullian  (f)  call  thofe  Caliga:  Speculator es,  as 
if  by  mounting  the  Wearer  to  a  higher  Pitch,  they  gave  a  greater 
Advantage  to  the  Sight. 

’Twas  from  thefe  Calig *  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  took  his 
Name,  having  been  born  in  the  Army,  and  afterwards  bred  up 
in  the  Habit  of  a  Common  Soldier  (g).  And  hence  Juvenal  (h) 
and  Suetonius  (?)  ufe  Caligati  for  the  Common  Soldiers  with- 
out  the  addition  of  a  Subftantivc. 


(a)  Verm .4.  (b)  DeHarufp  Refponf.  ( c )  Lib.  29.  (d)  Baldwin  Cede . 
Antiq.  cap.  13.  (e)  Caligtd.  csp.  f  2.  (f)  De  Coron.  Milit,  (g)  Sutton. Ga~ 
light*  cap.  9.  (b)  Sat.  16.  v.  24.  (i)  Augufl.  ip. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Roman  Marriages i 

T"‘  H  E  Marriages  of  the  Romans^  which  have  been  fo  learned- 
ly  explain’d  by  fo  many  eminent  Hands,  as  the  great  Law¬ 
yer?  Tiraguel ,  Sigonius ,  Bnjfonius ,  and  the  two  Hottomans ,  will 
appear  very  intelligible  from  a  diligent  enquiry  into  the  Efpou- 
fals,  the  Perfons  that  might  lawfully  marry  with  one  another, 
the  proper  Seafon  for  Marriage,  the  feveral  Ways  of  contracting 
Matrimony,  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Wedding,  and  the  Caufes 
and  Manner  of  Divorces. 

The  Efpoulals  or  Contract  before  Marriage  was  perform’d 
by  an  Engagement  of  the  Friends  on  both  Sides,  and  might  be 
done  as  well  between  abfent  Perfons  as  prefent ;  as  well  in  pri¬ 
vate,  as  before  Witnefles.  Yet  the  common  way  of  betrothing 
was  by  Writings  drawn  up  by  common  Confent.  and  feal’d  by 
both  Parties.  Thus  Juvenal  Sat.  6. 

Si  tibi  legitimis  fail  am  junStamque  tabellis 

I'l on  es  amaturus. 

And  again,  Sat.  io, 

— — V onset  cum  Signatmbus  aufpex. 

Befides  this,  the  Man  fent  a  Ring  as  a  Pledge  to  the  Woman, 
which  in  Pliny's  time  was  us’d  to  be  of  Iron,  without  any 
Stone  in  it  (a).  Thus  the  lame  Satyrift, 

Conventum  tamen  &  palium  &  Jponfalia  nofir  a 

Tempefiate  paras ,  jamque  a  tonfore  magftro 

Petleris ,  &  digito  pignut  fortajfe  dedifii.  Sat.  6. 

There  was  no  Age  determin’d  by  the  Laws  for  Efpoufals, 
but  they  might  be  made  at  any  time,  provided  that  both  Parties 
Were  fenfible  of  the  Obligation  ;  which  they  were  not  fuppos’d 
to  be  till  their  Seyenth  Year.  Yet  A&gnfius  afterwards  or¬ 
der’d  that  no  Efpoufals  ihould  be  efteem’d  valid,  except  fuch  as 
were  confummated  by  the  Nuptials  within  two  Years  time  (b) 

No  Roman  might  marry  with  any  other  than  a  Roman :  but 
then  this  was  extended  to  any  free  Penizon  of  the  City,  thcri 


(a)  Flirt ,  N.  H.  lib.  33.  cap.  1.  (b)  Sueton.  Aug,  cap.  34. 


born 
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born  in  any  other  Parts  ;  For  thus  Dionyfius  fa)  reports  of  the 
Latines ,  Livy  (b)  of  the  Campanians,  and  Cicero  (c)  or  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Aricia.  Yet  in  Rome  we  meet  with  one  eminent 
reftraint  about  thefe  Matters,  and  that  is  a  Law  of  t Decem¬ 
viri  prohibiting  any  Marriage  between  the  Patna  an  families 
and  the  Plebeians.  But  within  feven  or  eight  Years  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  given  fo  many  dangerous  Tokens  of  their  Refentment 
of  this  Injury,  that  upon  the  Motion  of  Canuleius ,  Tribune  ot 
the  People,  the  Consuls  were  e’en  forc’d  to  give  confent  to  the 
euading  of  a  contrary  Decree,  allowing  a  free  alliance  in  Marr 
riage  between  Perfons  of  all  Orders  and  Degrees  (d). 

The  Romans  were  very  fuperftitious  in  reference  to  the  Par¬ 
ticular  time  of  Marriage,  fancying  feveral  Days  and  Seafons  ve¬ 
ry  Unfortunate  to  this  Defign.  The  Kalends ,  Nones  and  Ides 
of  every  Month  were  ftri&ly  avoided.  So  was  the  whole  Feaft 
of  the  Parentalia  in  February ,  as  Ovid  obferves  Faftor.  a. 

Conde  tuas,  Hymenae,  faces ,  &  ab  ignibus  atris 
Aufer  j  habent  alias  vnoefta  fepulchra  faces. 

Go,  Hymen,  Stop  the  long  expeding  Dames, 

And  hide  thy  Torches  from  the  difmal  Flames. 

Thy  Prefence  wou’d  be  fatal  while  we  mourn ; 

And  at  fad  Tombs  muft  other  Tapers  burn. 

The  whole  Month  of  May  was  look’d  on  as  Ominous  to 
contra&ing  Matrimony,  as  Plutarch  acquaints  us  in  his  Roman 
Queftions.  And  Ovid.  Fajl,  y. 

Nec  vidua  tadis  eadem ,  nec  virginis  apta 
lempora,  qua  nup fit  nec  diuturna  fait . 

Hdc  quoque  de  caufa ,  Ji  te  proverbia  tangunt , 

Menfe  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

" '  No  Tapers  then  thou’d  burn,  nor  ever  Bride 

Link’d  at  this  Seafon  long  her  Blifs  enjoy’d  ; 

Hence  our  wife  Matters  of  the  Proverbs  fay, 

The  Girls  are  all  ft  ark  naught  that  wed  m  May. 

In  fhort  the  mod  happy  Seafon  in  all  Refpeas  for  celebrating 
the  Nuptial  Solemnity  was  that  which  follow  d  the  Ides  ot  June,. 
Thus  Ovid  fpeaking  of  his  Daughter, 

Hanc  ego  cum  vellem  genera  dare ,  tempora  tadis 
Apta  requirtbam ,  quaque  cavenda  forent. 
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i  unc  rnihi  pofi  facras  monfir atur  Junius  Idus 
U tills  &  nuptis ,  Mills  ejfie  viris.  Fall.  2. 

RefoivM  to  match  the  Girl,  I  try’d  to  find 

What  Days  unprofp’rous  were,  what  Moons  were  kind  ; 

Arter  June  s  Sacred  Ides  my  fancy  ftaid, 

Good  to  the  Man,  and  Happy  to  the  Maid. 

The  three  ways  of  contracting  Matrimony,  were  Jarre  co¬ 
emptions  and  ufa,  which  fall  properly  under  the  confederation 
ol  the  Civil  Law  ;  the  main  difference  of  them  in  fhort  was 
this.  Lonjarreatio  was  when  the  Matrimonial  Rites  were  per- 
formd  with  folemn.  Sacrifices,  and  Offerings  of  burnt  Cakes, 
by  the  Fontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Diahs.  Pliny  fays  this 
was  the  molt  Sacred  Tye  of  all  (*)  :  Yet  we  are  affur’d,’ that 
acter  lome  tune  it  was  almoft  universally  laid  afide,  as  thought  to 
include  too  many  troublefom  Ceremonies  (b) .  A  Divorce  after 
this  way  of  Marriage,  Fefius  calls  Dijfarreatio.  Coemptio  was 
when  the  Perfons  lblemnly  bound  themfelves  to  one  another 
by  the  Ceremony  of  giving  and  taking  a  Piece  of  Money.  The 
Marriage  was  faid  to  be  made  by  ufe,  when  with  the  Confent  of 
her  I'  riends  the  Woman  had  liv’d  with  the  Man  a  whole  Year 
compleat  without  being  abfent  three  Nights ;  at  which' time  fhe 
was  reckon’d  m  all  Refpeds  a  lawful  Wife,  tho’  not  near  fo 
clofely  join’d  as  in  the  former  Cafes. 

The  Nuptial  Ceremonies  were  always  begun  with  the  taking 
Oi  Omens  by  the  Aufpices .  Hence  Fully,  INubit genera  focrus  nul- 
tis  aufipiubus,  nulhs  aucloribus,  funefiiis  ominibus  omnium  (c). 

Jn  uieffing  the  Bride  they  never  omitted  to  divide  her  Locks 
with  the  Head  of  a  Spear  ;  either  as  a  token  that  their  Marriages 
firfr  began  by  War  and  A6h  of  Hostility  upon  the  Rape  of  ?he 
Sajme  Virgias  (d)  :  Or  as  tin  Omen  of  bearing  a  valiant  and 
warlike  Off-fprmg  :  Or  to  remind  the  Bride,  that  being  married 
to  one  of  a  Martial  Race,  fhe  fhouldufe  her  felf  to  no  other  than 
a  plain  unaffected  Drefs  :  Or  becaufe  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Nuptial  ^are  is  referr’d  to  Juno,  to  whom  the  Spear  is  Sacred, 
whence  fhe  took  the  Name  of  Dea  Qutris  ;  Quirts  among  the 
Ancients  fignifying  this  Weapon  (e).  Ovid  alludes  to  this  Cm 
ftom  m  the  fecond  of  his  Fafii : 

Fee  ti)bi  qU(£  cupidi£  ma,t,ura  vide  here  matri 
Comat  virgmeas  hafia  recurva  comas. 

Thou  whom  thy  Mother  frets  to  fee  a  Maid, 

Let  no  bent  Spear  thy  Virgin  Locks  divide. 


(a)  Lb.  i  8 .  cap  z.  (b)  Tacit  Annul  4.  (c)  Orat.  pro Clttent.  (d)  PIm 

Urcn.mKomul,  (e)  Idem  Jgut/l,  Rom.  87.  lq 
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In  the  next  place  they  crown’d  her  with  a  Chaplet  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  put  on  her  Veil  or  Flammeum,  proper  to  this  Occadon. 
Thus  Catullus. 

Cinge  tempora  floribus 
Suavcolentis  amaraci : 
tlammeum  cape. 

And  Juvenal^  defcribing  Meffalina  when  about  to  marry 
Silius  : 

- — Dudum  fedet  ilia  parato 

plammeolo.  Sat.  10. 

In  (lead  of  her  ordinary  Cloaths  fhe  wore  the  Tunica  retta  or 
common  TwV,  call’d  redla  from  being  woven  upwards,  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  that  which  the  young  Men  put  on  with  their 
Manly  Gown  (a)  ;  this  was  tied  about  with  a  Girdle  which  the 
Bridegroom  was  to  unloofe. 

Being  drefs’d  after  this  Manner,  in  the  Evening  fhe  was  led 
towards  the  Bridegroom’s  Houfe  by  Three  Boys  habited  in  the 
Pratexta ,  whofe  Fathers  and  Mothers  were  alive.  Five  Tor¬ 
ches  were  carried  to  light  her  ;  for  which  particular  Number 
Plutarch  has  troubled  himfelf  to  find  out  feveral  Reafons  (bf 
A  Didaff  and  a  Spindle  were  likewife  born  along  with  her,  in 
memory  of  Caia  Cecilia  or  Tanaquil ,  Wife  to  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus ,  a  famous  Spinlter  (c )  :  And  on  the  fame  account  the  Bride 
call’d  her  felf  Caia ,  during  the  Nuptial  Solemnity,  as  a  fortu¬ 
nate  Name. 

Being  come  to  the  Door,  (which  was  garnifh’d  with  Flowers 
and  Leaves,  according  to  that  of  Catullus  : 

Veflibulum  ut  molli  velatum  fronde  vircret .) 

fhe  bound  about  the  Polls  with  Woollen  Lifts,  and  wafh’d  them 
over  with  melted  Tallow,  to  keep  out  Infection  and  Sorcery. 
This  Cuftom  Virgil  alludes  to  My.  4. 

Prxterca  fuit  in  teclis  de  mar  more  templum 

Conjugis  antique ,  rniro  quod  honore  colebat , 

Vellcnbus  niveis ,  &  feftd  fronde  revinSium. 

Being  to  go  into  the  Houfe  lhe  was  not  by  any  means  to  touch 
the  Threfhold,  but  was  lifted  over  by  main  flrength.  Either 
becaufe  the  Threfhold  wras  facred  to  Vcfia,  a  mod  chafle 
Goddefs,  and  fo  ought  not  to  be  defil’d  by  one  in  thefe  Cir- 
cumftanccs  :  Or  elfe  that  it  might  feem  a  piece  of  Modcdy 


(a J  Pliny  lib.  b.  cap.  48.  (b)  Rom.  ypu&Jl.  z.  ( c)  Piio.  hb.  o.  cap.  48- 
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to  be  compel  I’d  into  a  Place  where  flie  fhould  ceafe  to  be  a 
Virgin  (<*). 

Upon  her  entrance  fhe  had  the  Keys  of  the  Houfe  deliver’d  to 
her,  and  was  prefented  by  the  Bridegroom  with  two  VelTels,  one 
of  Fire,  the  other  of  Water  ;  either  as  an  Emblem  of  Parity  and 
Chaftity,  or  as  a  Communication  of  Goods,  or  as  an  Earned  of 
flicking  by  one  another  in  the  greateft  Extremities  (A). 

And  now  fhe  and  her  Companions  were  treated  by  the  Bride¬ 
groom  at  a  fplendid  Feaft,  on  which  Occafion  the  Sumptuary 
Laws  allow’d  a  little  more  Liberty  than  ordinary  in  the  Ex- 
pences.  This  kind  of  Treat  was  feldom  without  Mufick,  com¬ 
pos’d  commonly  of  Flutes ;  the  Company  all  the  while  finging 
ThalaJJius^ot  1’halajfio ,  as  the  Greeks  did  Hymen  ecus.  There  are  fe¬ 
deral  Reafons  given  by  Plutarch  (V)  for  the  ufe  of  this  Word  : 
The  common  Opinion  makes  it  an  Admonishment  to  good  Huf- 
wifery,  the  Greek  Word  t&Kclv'icl  h'gmfying  Spinning ;  and  a- 
mong  the  Conditions  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Sabines 
and  Romans  after  the  Rape  of  the  Virgins,  this  was  one,  that 
the  Women  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  no  fervile  Office  for  their 
Husbands,  any  farther  than  what  concern’d  Spinning. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Bridegroom  threw  Nuts  about  the 
Room  for  the  Boys  to  fcramble  :  Thus  Virgil  Eclog.  8. 

Sparge ,  marite ,  nuces - 

Out  of  the  many  Reafons  given  for  this  Cuftorn,  the  mod  com¬ 
monly  receiv’d  makes  it  a  Token  of  their  leaving  Childifh  Di¬ 
vert!  foments,  and  entring  on  a  more  ferious  State  of  Life,  whence 
Nuabus  re  list  is  has  pafs’d  into  a  Proverb.  This  Conjedure  is 
favour’d  by  Catullus ; 

Da  nuces  pueris ,  iners 
Concubine  :  Satis  diu 
\  ■  Lufifti  nucibus.  Lubet 
Jam  fervire  Phalajjio. 

Concubine ,  nuces  da. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genial  Bed  was  got  ready,  and  a  fet  of 
good  old  Wives,  that  had  been  never  married  but  to  one  Man, 
plac’d  the  Bride  on  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Ceremony,  Thus 
Catullus , 

Vos  bona  fenibus  viris 
Cognita  breve  foemina 
Collocate  puellulam. 

Jam  licet  venias ,  marite ,  &c.  _ 


(a)  Plutarch.  Rom.  Sjht&fi-  i  .  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  S. 
Rm  jShtaJi.  i .  (c)  Idem  in  RomuL  &  Rom.  3 1 . 


(b)  Plntarchl 

Nothing 
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Nothing  now  remain’d  but  for  the  Bridegroom  to  Ioofe  her 
Girdle,  a  Cuftom  that  wants  no  Explanation ;  only  it  may  be 
obferv’d  to  have  been  of  great  Antiquity  :  Thus  Mofchus  in  his 
Story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa ; 

‘Zivi  O'Tcihiv  £t%w  dn^dCiTo  uo^v, 

ACi ri  cPz  si  ordxiv  y.iT<>w. 

Homer  Odyfs.  2. 

Avffzv  tto^zvivjw  pavin'. 

And  Mufaus  in  Hero  and  Leander .» 

H  [AZV  7O0t’  HUTtiV'  0  P  OJJTIKO  2.0(70.70  [JLLTpW, 

Kot  d-z<ry.cov  1-n'zC.wov  dptrovox  K vdepduc. 

There  feldom  wanted  a  Company  of  Boys,  and  mad  Sparks 
got  together,  to  ling  a  parcel  of  obfcene  Verfes,  which  were 
tolerated  on  this  Occalion.  They  confifted  of  a  kind  of  Fefcen- 
nine  Rhimes.  Hence  Catullus ; 

Nee  din  taccat  procax 
Fefccnnina  locutio , 

And  Claudian: 

Permijfifque  jocis  turba  licentior 
Exultet  tetricis  libera  kgibus. 

The  Day  after,  the  new  married  Man  held  a  ftately  Supper,  and 
invited  all  his  old  Companions  to  a  drinking  Match ;  which 
they  term’d  repotia. 

The  whole  Subject  of  Divorces  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Lawyers,  and  the  diftindtion  between  repudtum  and  divortium 
is  owing  to  their  Nicety;  the  firft  they  make  the  breaking  off  a 
Contract,  or  Efpoufal ;  and  the  laft  a  Separation  after  adhial 
Matrimony.  Plutarch  mentions  a  very  fevere  Law  of  Romulus , 
which  fuffer’d  not  a  Wife  to  leave  her  Husband,  but  gave  a  Man 
the  Liberty  of  turning  off  his  Wife,  either  upon  poyfoning  her 
Children,  or  counterfeiting  his  private  Keys,  or  for  the  Crime 
of  Adultery.  But  if  the  Husband  on  any  other  Occafion  put 
her  away,  he  order’d  one  Moiety  of  his  Eftate  to  be  given  to 
the  Wife,  and  the  other  to  fall  to  the  Goddefs  Ceres ;  and  that 
whoever  fent  away  his  Wife,  fhou’d  make  an  Atonement  to  the 
Gods  of  the  Earth  ( a ).  ’Tis  very  memorable  that  almoft  Six 
Hundred  Years  after  the  Building  of  the  City,  one  P.  Servilius 
or  Carvilius  Spunus ,  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans  that  ever  put 
away  his  Wife  ( b ), 


(a)  Plutarch  in  Romul.  (b)  Valer.  Max.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Plutarch  Corn- 
par.  Romul  8c  Thef.  gc  Rom.  Qu.  1 3. 

The 
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The  common  way  of  Divorcing  was  by  fending  a  Bill  to 
the  Woman  containing  Reafons  of  the  Separation.,  and  the  ten¬ 
der  of  all  her  Goods  which  (lie  brought  with  her :  this  they 
term’d  repudium  mittere.  Or  elfe  it  was  perform’d  in  her  pre¬ 
fence  before  fufficient  Witnefles,  with  the  Formal ites  of  tearing 
the  Writings,  refunding  the  Portion,  taking  away  the  Keys,  and 
turning  the  Women  oat  of  Doors.  But  however  the  Law  of 
Romulus  came  to  fail,  it’s  certain  that  in  later  Times  the  Wo¬ 
men  too  as  well  as  the  Men,  might  fue  a  Divorce,  and  en¬ 
ter  pn  a  feparate  Life.  Thus  Juvenal  Sat.  9. 

- — —Fugientem  fcepe  puellam 

Ample xu  rapui ,  tabulas  quoque  fregerat  if  jam 

Signabat . 

And  Martial  Lib.  10.  Epigr.  41. 

Menfe  novo  Mail  veterem  Proculeia  maritum 
Deferis ,  atque  jubes  res  fibi  habere  fuas. 

We  have  here  a  fair  Opportunity  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
of  the  common  Opinion  about  the  borrowing  and  lending  of 
Wives  among  the  Romans.  He  that  chargeth  them  moil  fe- 
verely  with  this  Practice  is  the  molt  Learned  Pertullian  in  his 
Apology ,  chap.  39.  Omnia  indifcreta  funt  apudnos,  &c.  All  things 
(lays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Chriflians)  are  common  among  us ,  ex¬ 
cept  our  Wives  :  We  admit  no  Partnerjhip  in  that  one  Phing ,  in 
which  other  Men  are  more  profeffedly  Partners ,  who  not  only 
make  ufe  of  their  Friend's  Bed^  but  very  patiently  expofe  their 
own  Wives  to  a  new  Embrace :  I  fuppofe ,  according  to  the  Pnfii- 
tution.  of  the  mofi  wife  Ancients  ;  the  Grecian  Socrates,  and  the 
Roman  Cato ;  who  freely  lent  out  their  Wives  to  their  Friends  ! 
And  prefently  after,  0  fapientice  Attic cc  if  Romance  gravitatis 
exemvlum !  leno  eft  Philofophus  if  Cenfor.  0  wondrous  Example 
of  Attick  Wifdorn ,  and  of  Roman  Gravity !  a  Philofopher  and  a 
Cenf  or  turn  a  Pair  of  Pimps. 

Chiefly  >11  the  ftrength  of  this  Authority,  the  Romans  have 
been  gener.  dy  tax’d  with  fuch  a  Cuftom  :  And  a  very  great 
.Man  of  our  own  Country  (a)  exprelleth  his  Compliance  with 
the  vulgar  Opinion,  tho’  he  ingenioully  extenuates  the  Fault 
in  a  parallel  Inflance.  So  much  indeed  mull  be  granted,  that 
tho’  the  Laws  made  thofe  Husbands  liable  to  a  Penalty  who 
either  hir’d  out  their  Wives  for  Money,  or  kept  them  after 
they  had  been  adtually  convi&ed  of  Adultery,  yet  the  bare 
Permiffion  of  that  Crime  did  not  fall  under  the  Notice  of 


(a)  Sir  William  Temple)  Introduction  to  the  Hijl.of  Eng. 
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the  civil  Power.  And  Ulpian  %s  exprefly,  ei  qui  patitur  uxo- 
rem  fuara  delinquere ,  matrimonium'que  fuum  contemnit ;  quique 
contamnatione  non  ihAignatur ,  poena  adulterum  non  infligitur. 
He  that  fuffers  his  Wife  to  defile  his  Bed ,  and  contemning  his 
Matrimonial  ContraB,  is  not  difiple as' d  at  the  Pollution,  does  not 
incurs  the  Penalty  of  Adulterers.  But  ’tis  almoft  impofiible  that 
this  fhould  give  Occafion  to  fuch  a  Fancy,  being  no  more 
than  what  is  tolerated  at  prefent.  It  may  therefore  be  alledg’d 
in  Favour  of  the  Romans ,  that  this  Opinion  might  probably 
have  its  Rife  from  the  frequent  pra&ice  of  that  fort  of  Mar¬ 
riage,  according  to  which  a  Woman  was  made  a  Wife  only 
by  Poflefllon  and  ufe,  without  any  farther  Ceremony.  This 
was  the  mod  Incompleat  of  all  Conjugal  Tyes ;  the  Wife  be¬ 
ing  fo,  rather  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  than  according  to  the 
Roman  Gonftitution;  and  therefore  fhe  was  not  call’d  Mater- 
familias ,  nor  had  any  Right  to  inherit  the  Goods  of  her  Hufl- 
band  ;  being  fuppos’d  to  be  taken  purely  on  the  Account  of  pro¬ 
creating  Illhe.  So  that  after  the  bearing  of  Three  or  Four  Chil¬ 
dren,  Are  might  lawfully  be  given  to  another  Man. 

As  to  the  Example  of  Cato  (not  to  urge  that  Tertullian  has 
miftook  the  Cenforiot  him  of  Utica,  and  fo  loft  the  Sting  of  his 
Sarcafm.)  The  belt  Accounts  of  that  Matter  may  be  had  from 
Strabo  and  Plutarch.  The  Place  of  Strabo  is  in  his  feventh  Book. 


I  raps  57  Q'nfet  r  Tcwnipaiv  It  1  enrols  tie  roy.iy.ov  rd;  yvvArax  tAs  ydyt- 
Idf  lyJ'tJ'.Qi’eu  irt&K  AApJ.otv  irr eiAAv  it  ojjtZv  A, v'iKoovf)  Ado  $  rexa. 
Tinvct"  nadaorip  Kdray  official ,  AwS-ivT  1  iTiAconz  tyiv  M avziciv  if 
tw$f.  kT  craKeulv  Vayru&v  They  report  of  thefe  Tapurians 

that  ' tis  counted  lawful  among  them  to  give  away  their  Wives  to 
other  Men,  after  they  have  had  Two  or  Three  Children  by  them  : 
As  Cato,  in  our  time,  upon  the  requejl  of  Hortenfius,  gave  him 
his  Wife  Marcia,  according  to  the  old  Cuftom  of  the  Romans. 
Here  by  luAiAovcti  and  we  fhou’d  not  underftand  the 

lending  or  letting  out  of  Women,  but  the  marrying  them  to  new 
Husbands  j  as  Plato  uleth  tnAosir  •S’vycf  ipay  oroie iV,  to  beflow 
Daughters  in  Marriage. 

Plutarch  before  he  proceeds  to  his  Relation,  has  premis’d 
that  this  Pafiage  in  the  Life  of  Cato,  looks  like  a  Fable  in  a  Play, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  be  clear’d,  or  made  out  with  any  cer- 

is  taken  out  of  Thrafeas,  who  had  it 
Friend  and  conftant  Companion,  and 


tainty.  His  Narration 
from  Munatius,  Cato's 
runs  to  this  Effedh 
“  Quintus  Hortenfius , 


a  Man  of  iignal  Worth,  and  approv’d 
“  Virtue,  was  not  content  to  live  in  Friendfhip  and  Fami¬ 
liarity  with  Cato ,  but  defir’d  alfo  to  be  united  to  his  Fa- 

“  miiy, 
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“  mily,  by  fome  alliance  in  Marriage.  Therefore  waiting  upon 
“  Cato  he  begun  to  make  a  Propofal  about  taking  Cato’s  Daughter 
«  Porcia  from  Bibulus ,  to  whom  Ihe  had  already  born  three 
“  Children,  and  making  her  his  own  Wife ;  offering  to  reftore 
“  her  after  fee  had  born  him  a  Child,  if  Bibulus  was  not  willing 
“  to  part  with  her  altogether :  Adding  that  tho’  this  in  the  Opi- 
“  nion  of  Men  might  feem  ftrange,  yet  in  Nature  it  wou’d  ap- 
“  pear  Honeft  and  Profitable  to  the  Publick,  with  much  more 
“  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Cato  cou’d  not  but  expreB  his  Wonder  at 
“  the  ftrange  Projedt,  but  withal  approv’d  very  well  ofuniting  their 
“  Houfes :  When  Uortcnfius  turning  the  Difcourfe,  did  not 
“  flick  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  Cato' s  own  Wife  which  he 
“  really  defir’d.  Cato  perceiving  his  earneft  Inclinations,  did 
“  not  deny  his  Requeft,  but  faid  that  Philip  the  Father  of  Mar- 
*c  tia  ought  alfo  to  be  confulted.  Philip ,  being  fent  for,  came, 
“  and  finding  they  were  well  agreed,  gave  his  Daughter  Mania 
u  to  Hortenfius  in  the  prefence  of  Catoy  who  himlelf  alfo  aflifted 
u  at  the  Marriage. 

So  that  this  was  nothing  like  lending  a  Wife  out,  but  actu¬ 
ally  Marrying  her  to  another  while  her  firft  Husband  was  alive, 
to  whom  lhe  may  be  fuppos’d  to  have  come  by  that  kind  of 
Matrimony  which  is  founded  in  the  right  of  PofTeffion.  And 
upon  the  whole  the  Romans  feem  to  have  been  hitherto  Unjuft- 
]y  Taxed  with  the  Allowance  of  a  Cuftom  not  ufually  pradlis’d 
among  the  moll  barbarous  and  favage  part  of  Mankind. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Roman  Funerals. 

THE  moll  ancient  and  generally  receiv’d  Ways  of  Burying 
have  been  Interring  and  Burning ;  and  both  thefe  we  find 
at  the  lame  time  in  Ufe  among  the  Romans ,  borrow’d  in  all 
probability  'from  the  Grecians.  That  the  Grecians  interr’d 
their  dead  Bodies  may  in  fhort  be  evinc’d  from  the  Story  of 
the  Ephejian  Matron  in  Petronius ,  who  is  defcrib’d  fitting  and 
watching  her  Husband’s  Body  laid  in  a  Vault.  And  from 
the  Argument  which  Solon  brought  to  juftifie  ftne  Right  of 
the  Athenians  to  the  Ille  of  Salamis ,  taken  from  the  dead  Bo¬ 
dies  which  were  buried  there  not  after  the  manner  of  their 
Competitors  the  Megarenfians ;  but  according  to  the  Athenian 

Falhion  j 
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Falhion ;  for  that  the  Megarenfians  turn’d  the  Carcafe  to  the 
Eaft,  and  the  Athenians  to  the  Weft;  and  that  the  Athenians 
had  a  aiftinct  Sepulchre  for  each  Body,  whereas  the  Megaren¬ 
fians  put  two  or  three  into  one  (a).  That  the  fame  People 
fometimes  burnt  their  dead  is  beyond  difpute  from  the  Tefti- 
ltiony  of  Plutarch ,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Death  of  Phocion  tells 
us,  that  for  fome  time  none  of  the  Athenians  dar’d  light  a  Fu¬ 
neral  Pile,  to  burn  the  Body  after  their  manner.  As  alfo  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Plague  of  Athens  in  Thucydides  cctj  orug&s 
■f  ccKKojeiccc.  &c.  with  the  Tranflation  of  which  paftage  Lucre¬ 
tius  concludes  his  Poem. 

Namque  fuos  confanguineos  atiena  rogoruni 
Infuper  exfirufta  ingenti  clamor e  locabant , 

Subdebantque  faces,  multo  cum  [anguine  fape 
Rixantes  potius  quam  corpora  defer erentur. 

To  prove  that  both  thefe  ways  of  Burial  were  us’d  by  the 
Romans  is  almoft  unneceffary.  For  burning  is  knowm  by  every 
one  to  have  been  their  common  Pra&ice.  And  as  for  Inter¬ 
ring,  their  great  Law-giver  Numa  particularly  forbad  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  his  own  Body,  but  commanded  it  to  be  laid  entire  in  a 
Stone  Coffin  (b).  And  we  learn  from  Cicero  (c)  and  Pliny  (i), 
that  the  Family  of  the  Cornelii  interr’d  their  Dead  all  along  ’till 
the  time  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  who  in  his  Will  gave  exprels  Or¬ 
ders  to  have  his  Body  burnt :  Probably  to  avoid  the  Indignities 
that  might  have  been  offer’d  it  after  burial  by  the  Marian  Each- 
on,  in  return  for  the  violence  Ihow’d  by  Syllds  Soldiers  to  the 
Tomb  and  Relicks  of  Marius. 

But  tho’  Burning  was  the  ordinary  Cuftom,  yet  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Cafes  it  was  Pofitively  forbid,  and  look’d  on  as  the  high- 
eft  Impiety.  Thus  Infants  who  died  before  the  breeding  of  Teeth, 
were  enclos’d  unburnt  in  the  Ground  ( e ) : 

— — — Terra  clauditur  infans , 

Et  minor  igne  rogi.  Juvenal.  Sat.  iy. 

The  Place  fet  apart  for  the  interment  of  thefe  Infants  was 
call’d  Suggrundarium.  The  lame  Superftition  was  obferv’d  in 
reference  to  Perfons  who  had  been  ftruck  dead  with  Light¬ 
ning  or  Thunder  (/).  For  they  were  never  burnt  again, '  but 
after  a  great  deal  of  Ceremony  perform’d  by  the  Aufpices , 


(ct)  Put  arch,  in  Solon,  ( b )  Plutarch,  in  Num.  (c)  Be  Leg.  lib.  2.  (d) 

N.  H,  lib.  7.  cap.y.j..  (e)  Idem  lib.  7.  cap.  16.  (f)  Idem  lib,  2.  C3p. 

and 
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and  the  Sacrifice  of  a  Sheep,  were  either  put  into  the  Earth,  or 
elfe  fometimes  let  alone  to  lie  upon  the  Ground  where  they  had 
fallen.  In  both  Cafes  the  Place  was  prefently  inclos’d  either 
with  a  Stone  Wall,  or  Stakes,  or  fometimes  only  with  a  Rope, 
having  the  Name  of  Bidental ,  from  the  Bidens  or  Sheep  that 
was  offer’d.  Perfius  ufeth  Bidenial  for  the  Perfon  that  had  come 
to  this  unhappy  End. 

An  quia  non  fibris  ovium  Ergenndque  jubente  .  i 

■  “Trifle  jaces  lucis ,  evitandumque  bidental. 

For  they  fancied  that  where-e’er  a  Thunder -Bolt  fell,  fhe 
Gods  had  a  particular  Defire  to  have  that  place  Sacred  to  their 
Worfliip  ;  and  therefore  whether  a  Man  had  been  kill’d  or  no, 
they  us’d  the  fame  Superftition  in  hallowing  the  Ground  ( a ). . 

The  feveral  forts  of  Funerals  fall  under  the  common  Heads 
of  Funus  indidlivum  and  Funus  taciturn.  The  funus  indidlivum 
had  its  Name  ab  indicendo  from  inviting,  becaufe  on  fuch  Oc- 
cafions  there  was  made  a  general  Invitation  of  the  People  by 
the  Mouth  of  a  publick  Cryer.  This  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  Splendor  and  Magnificence,  the  People  being 
prefented  with  publick  Shows,  and  other  uncommon  Diver- 
tifements.  The  Funus  Publicum ,  which  we  meet  with  fo  of¬ 
ten,  may  be  fometimes  underftood  as  entirely  the  fame  with 
the  In  died  iv  e  Funeral,  and  fometimes  only  as  a  Species  of  it.  It 
is  the  fame  when  it  denotes  all  the  State  and  Grandeur  of  the 
more  noble  Funerals,  fuch  as  were  ufually  kept  for  rich  and 
great  Men.  It  is  only  a  fpecies  of  the  Indtclive  Funeral,  when 
either  it  fignifies  the  proclaiming  of  a  Vacation ,  and  an  injun¬ 
ction  of  publick  Sorrow,  or  the  defraying  the  Charges  of  the 
Funeral  out  of  the  Publick  Stock.  For  ’tis  probable  that  at 
both  thefe  Solemnities  a  general  Invitation  was  made  by  the 
Cryer,  yet  in  this  Latter  it  was  done  by  Order  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  Former  by  the  Will  of  the  deceas’d  Perfon,  or  the 
Pleafure  of  his  Heirs.  But  no  one  will  hence  conclude,  that 
the  Funerals  of  all  fuch  rich  Men  were  attended  with  the 
Formality  of  a  Vacation ,  and  an  Order  for  Publick  Grief.  For 
this  was  counted  the  greateft  Honour  that  cou’d  be  fhow’d  to 
the  Relicks  of  Princes  themfelves  :  Thus  the  Senate  decreed 
a  publick  Funeral  for  Syphax ,  the  once  great  King  of  Nurni- 
dia ;  and  for  Perfes  King  of  Macedon ,  who  both  died  in  Prifon 
under  the  Power  of  the  Romans  (F).  And  Suetonius  informs  us, 


(a)  Daeier  on  Horace  Art. Poet,  verfe  47 1.  (b)  Val.  Max.  lib. 7.  cap.  1 . 

that 
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that  Tiberius  (a),  and  Fitellius  (b),  were  buried  with  the  fame 
State,  yet  upon  account  of  having  perform’d  any  iignal  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Common-wealth,  this  Honour  was  often  conferr’d 
on  private  Men;  and  fometimes  upon  Women  too,  as  Dio 
relates  of  Aw  a  the  Mother  of  Julius  Cafar  (V)  ;  and  Xiphilm 
of  Livia  (d ).  Nor  was  this  Cuftom  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
for  Laertius  reports  of  Democritus  that  deceafing  after  he  had 
liv’d  above  a  hundred  Years,  he  was  honour’d  with  a  Publick 
Funeral.  And  JuJlin  tells  us,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Marseilles, 
then  a  Grecian  Colony,  upon  the  News  of  Rome's  being  taken 
by  the  Gauls ,  kept  a  Publick  Funeral  to  teilifie  their  Condolence 
of  the  Calamity  (e). 

There  feem  to  have  been  different  forts  of  Pubhek  Funerals 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  Magiftracies,  or  other  Honours, 
which  the  deceafed  Perfons  had  born.  As  the  Prxtorium,  the 
Confulare ,  the  Cenforium,  and  the  Triumph  ale.  The  two  laft 
were  by  much  the  more  magnificent,  which  though  formerly 
difiinguiih’d,  yet  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  were  join’d  in  one 
with  the  name  of  Funus  cenforium  only  ;  as  ‘Tacitus  often  ufeth 
the  Phrafe.  Nor  was  the  Cenforian  Funeral  confin’d  to  private 
Perfons  but  the  very  Emperors  themfelves  were  honour’d  with 
the  like’  Solemnity  after  their  Deaths  ;  as  Tacitus  reports  of 
Claudius  (f),  and  Capitolinus  of  Pertinax.  _ 

The  Funus  Taciturn ,  oppos’d  to  the  Indidive ,  or  Publick  Fune¬ 
ral.  was  kept  in  a  private  manner  without  the  Solemnization  of 
Sports  without  Pomp,  without  a  jMarfhaller,  or  a  general  Invi¬ 
tation.’  Thus  Seneca  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  Morti  natus  es  :  minus 
molejliarum  habet  funus  taciturn.  And  Ovid.  Trill.  1.  Eleg.  3. 

Quocunque  afpiceres ,  luSlus  gemitufque  fonabant , 

Formaque  non  taciti  funens  wjlar  erat. 

This  is  the  fame  that  Capitotinus  calls  Funus  vulgar  e,  when  he 
reports,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  fo  extremely  kind  and  mu¬ 
nificent,  as  to  allow  even  Fulgar  Funerals  to  be  kept  at  the 
Charge  of  the  Publick.  Propertius  calls  it  plebeium  funus. 

- Adfint 

Plebeii  parvcc  funeris  exequice .  Lib.  2.  El.  4' 
Aufonius  :  Funus  commune. 

Tu  gremio  in  proavi  funus  commune  locatum. 


(a)  cap.  7J-. 
(f)  Annul.  1 1, 


(*)  «p.  3. 


(c)  Lib.  47.  (d)  In  Tiber  it,  (e)  lib.  43. 


Y 
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And  Suetonius ,  funus  tranjlatitium ,  when  he  informs  us  that 
Britannic  us  was  buried  after  this  manner  by  Nero  ( a ). 

To  the  Vz/^  Funerals  may  be  referr’d  the  Funera  acerb  a,  or 
untimely  Obfequies  of  Youths  and  Children  ;  which  Juvenal 
fpeaks  of  Sat.  1 1 . 

Non  pramaturi  Finer es,  non  funus  acerbuwi 

Luxuria ,  &c. 

And  Virgil  i£n.  6. 

Infantumque  animce  flentes  in  limine  primo  ; 

Quos  dulcis  vita  expertes  cT  ab  ubere  raptos 

Abflulit  atr a  dies,  &  funere  merfit  acerbo. 

The  Funeral  Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  were 
us’d  to  Perfons  when  they  were  dying,  and  fdch  as  were  after¬ 
wards  perform’d  to  the  dead  Corps. 

When  all  Hopes  of  Life  were  now  given  o’er,  and  the  Soul 
as  it  were  juft  ready  for  its  flight,  the  Friends,  and  neareft  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  dying  Party  were  wont  to  kifs  him,  and  embrace 
his  Body  till  he  expir’d.  Thus  Suetonius  (b)  relates  that  Au~ 
v-uftus  expir’d  in  the  Kijfes  of  Livia.  Nor  need  there  be  any 
farther  Proof  of  a  Guftom,  which  every  Body  is  acquainted  with. 
The  Reafon  of  it  is  not  fo  well  known  :  Moft  probably,  they 
thought  by  this  pious  Aft  to  receive  into  their  own  Bodies  the 
Soul  of  their  departing  Friend.  Thus  Albinovanus  in  the  Epi- 
cede  of  Livia : 

Sofpite  te  faltem  moriar ,  Nero  ;  tu  mea  condas 
Lumina ,  &  accipias  hanc  animarn  ore  pio. 

For  the  Ancients  believ’d  that  the  Soul  when  it  was  about 
leaving  the  Body,  made  ufe  of  the  Mouth  for  its  Paftage  ;  whence 
animarn  in  primo  ore ,  or  inprimis  labris  tenere ,  is  to  be  at  Death's 
Door.  And  they  might  well  imagine  the  Soul  was  thus  to  be 
transfus’d  in  the  laft  A6t  of  Life,  who  cou’d  fancy  that  it  was 
communicated  in  an  ordinary  Kifs,  as  we  find  they  did  from 
thefe  Love-Verfes,  recited  by  Macrobius ,  the  Original  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Plato  : 

Dura  femihulco  fuavio 
Meum  puellurn  fuavior , 


DuL 


(a)  Ntr.  3  3.  (f)  Augujl.  9 1. 
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Dulcemque  florem  fpiritus 
Duco  ex  aperto  trariiite , 

Anima  tunc  cegra  &  faucia 
Cucurrit  ad  labia  mihi ,  &c.  (a') , 

Nor  did  they  only  kifs  their  Friends  when  juft  expiring,  but 
afterwards  too,  when  the  Body  was  going  to  be  laid  on  the 
Funeral-Pile.  Thus  Tibullus,  Lib*  I.  Eleg.  i. 

Flebis  C53  arfuro  pejitum  me,  Delia,  leSlo , 

Triflibus  cs3  lachrymis  ofcula  mixta  dabis . 

And  Propertius,  Lib.  2.  Eleg.  12. 

Ofculaque  in  gelidis  ponet  fuprema  labellis, 

Cum  dabitur  Syrio  munere  plenus  onyx. 

Another  Ceremony  us’d  to  Perfons  expiring  was  the  taking  off 
their  Rings.  Thus  Suetonius  reports,  that  when  the  Emperor 
u  Tiberius  fwooned  away,  and  was  reputed  dead,  his  Rings 

were  taken  from  him,  tho’  he  afterwards  recovered,  and  asked 
“  for  them  again  (b).  They  are  much  miftaken,  who  fancy 
him  to  have  done  this  with  Defign  to  change  his  Heir  ;  for  tho’ 
’twas  an  ufual  Cuftom  with  the  Ancients  to,  conftitute  their 
Heir  or  Succeffor,  by  delivering  him  their  Rings  on  their  Death¬ 
bed,  yet  this  iignified  nothing  in  cafe  a  Legal  Will  was  produ¬ 
ced  to  the  contrary  (0-  .  ,  . 

But  whether  they  took  off  the  Rings  to  five  them  from  the 
Perfons  concern’d  in  wafhing  and  taking  care  of  the  dead  Body, 
or  any  other  Account,  ’tis  very  probable  that  they  were  after¬ 
wards  reftor’d  again  to  the  Fingers,  and/burnt  in  the  Funeral- 
Pile  •  as  may  be  gather’d  from  that  Verfe  of  Propertius ,  where 
deferring  the  Ghoft  of  his  Miftrefs  in  the  Habit  in  which  Hie 
was  burn’d,  he  fays, 

Et  folitum  digito  beryllon  ade derat  ignis .  Lib.  4-  El.  7- 

The  Cuftom  of  doling  the  Eyes  of  a  departing  Friend, 
common  both  to  Romans  and  Grecians,  is  known  by  any  one 
that  has  but  look’d  in  a  Claffic  Author.  It  may  only  here  be 
obfetv’d ,  that  this  Ceremony  was  perform  d  for  the  moll; 
part  by  the  neareft  Relation,  as  by  Husbands  to  their  Wives, 


(a)  Macrob. Saturn.  lib,  z.  cap.  2, 


(b)  cap  73.  (c)  See  Valtr.Max.  1. 7.  c.  S'. 
Y  2  and 


y 
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and  by  Wives  to  their  Husbands,  by  Parents  to  their  Children, 
and  by  Children  to  their  Parents,  &c.  of  all  which  we  have  a 
multitude  of  Inftances  in  the  Poets.  Pliny  tells  us  that  as  they 
clos’d  the  Eyes  of  the  dying  Perfons,  fo  they  open’d  them  too 
again  when  the  Body  was  laid  on  the  Funeral  Pile:  And  his 
Reafon  for  both  Cuftoms  is,  at  neque  ab  homine  fupremumjpe- 
Bari  fas  Jitr  &  eoelo  non  ofiendi  nefas  ( a ■)  ;  becaufe  tney  counted 
it  equally  impious ,  that  the  Eyes  Jhould  be  feen  by  Men  at  their 
lajl  motion ,  or  that  they  phon’d  not  be  expofed  to  the  view  of 

Heaven.  ,  , 

And  for  the  Ceremonies  us’d  to  Perfons  after  they  were  dead, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  Sorts,  fuch  as  were  perform’d 
before  the  Burial,  fuch  as  concern’d  the  A61  of  the  Funeral,  and 
fuch  as  were  done  after  that  Solemnity. 

Before  the  Burial  we  meet  with  the  Cuftoms  of  wafhing  and 
anointing  the  Corps,  not  by  any  means  proper  to  the  Romans , 
but  anciently  us’d  by  almoft  all  the  civiliz’d  Parts  of  the  World, 
owing  their  firft  Rife  to  the  Invention  of  the  A Egyptians .  1  hefe 
Offices  in  Rome  were  either  perform’d  by  the  Women  whom 
they  term’d  Eunerx\  or  elfe  in  Richer  or  Nobler  Families  by 
the  Libitinarn ,  a  Society  of  Men  who  got  their  Livelihood  by 
preparing  Things  in  order  ,  to  the  Solemnization  of  Funerals. 
They  had  their  'Names  from  Libitina  the  Goddefs  who  prefided 
over  Obfequies.  Hence  the  word  Libitina  is  commonly  us’d 
for  Death  it  felf ;  or  for  every  thing  in  general  relating  to  the 
Funerals,  becaufe  in  the  Temple  of  that  Goddefs  all  Necelfa- 
ries  proper  on  fuch  Occaftons  were  expos’d  to  Sale._  P hpdrus 
alludes  to  this  Cuftom,  fpeaking  of  a  covetous  Mifer,  Lib.  f. 
Fab.  77. 

Qui  circumcides  omnem  impenfam  Funeris1 

Libitina  ne  quid  de  tuo  faciat  lucrum. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Libitinarii ,  they  leem  to  have  been 
the  chief  Perfons  concern’d  in  ordering  Funerals,  undertak¬ 
ing  the  whole  Care  and  Charge  of  fuch  a  Solemnity  at  a  fet 
Price ;  and  therefore  they  kept  a  great  Number  of  Servants 
to  perform  the  working  Part,  fuch  as  the  PollinBores ,  the 
Vefpillones ,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  employ’d  to  anoint  the 
dead  Body,  and  the  others  we  may  chance  to  meet  with  here¬ 
after.  In  allufion  to  this  Cuftom  of  anointing  the  Corps,  Mar¬ 
tial  plays  very  gentilely  on  the  Mailer  of  an  Entertainment, 
where  there  was  much  Effence  to  be  got,  but  very  little  Meat  : 


Ungaen- 


(a)  Lib.  1 1»  cap.  37. 
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Unguentum  fateor  bonurn  dedifti 
Convivis,  here ,  fed  nihil  fctdijii. 

Res  falfa  eft  bene  olere  eft  efurire. 

Qui  non  coenat  ft  ungitur ,  Fabulle , 

Is  vere  miht  mortuus  videtur . 


When  the  Body  had  been  walk’d  and  anointed,  they  pro- 
ceededto  wrap  U  in  a  Garment  :  The  ordmary  People  ^ 
this  ourpofe  made  ufe  of  the  common  Gown,  ‘h°  ,  thc 

Parts  of  Italy  the  Inhabitants  were  fo  rude  as  not  to  wear  me 
Gown  whilethey.  liv’d,  yet  Juvenal  informs  us  that  the> 
not  want  it  at  their  Death  ; 


Pars  magna  Italia  eft,  ft  verum  admittimus ,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  fumit  nifi  mortuus.  oat.  3- 


But  thofe  who  had  born  any  Publick  Office  m  the  State,  or 
acquir’d  any  Honour  in  War,  were  after  their  Death  wrapt  in 
the  particular  Garment  which  belong  d  to  then  P  ^e  °  r  £ 
their  Triumph  •  as  Livy  (a)  and  Polybius  {b)  exprefly  report. 
I  Ly  here  bVobferv’l  that  the  Ancients  were  to  very  carefu 
2  fnDerftitious  in  reference  to  their  Funeral  Garment,  that 
thev  often  wove  them  for  themfelves  and  their  Friends  during 
Life.  Thus  Virgil  brings  in  the  Mother  of  Euryalus  complain¬ 
ing, 


_ ,-Nec  te,  tua  funera,  mater 

Produxi ,  preftive  oculos ,  nec  vulnera  lays  : 
Vetle  tegens ,  tibi  quam  nodes  fefttna  die/que 
Urge  bam,  ft  tela  curas  folabar  amles.  inn.  ri 


If  the  Deceas’d  had  by  his  Valour  obtain  d  any  < ft  the  to 
nourable  Coronets,  it  was  conftantly  put  on  his  Head  when 
the  Body  was  drefs’d  for  the  Funeral ;  that  the  reward  of  Vir¬ 
tue  might™  feme  meafure  be  enjoy’d  after  Death ;  as  Cicero 
obfewef  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Lam.  Other  Perfons  they 
crown’d  with  Chaplets  of  Flowers,  and  with  thole  too -adorn  d 
the  Couch  on  which  the  Body  was  laid.  1  he  Primitive  Cir/- 
ftians  inveigh’d  feverely  again!!  this  Cuftom,  as  little  lefs  than 
Idolatry  ;  as  is  to  be  feen  particularly  in  Mtnupus  Felix  {c)  and 

‘Tertullian  (d).  _  * 


(a)  Lib.  (b)  Lib.  6.  (e)  Odav.  fag.  105,  Edit.  Oxon.  (d)  D* 

M/i  '  y  3  The 

+  j  t  1 
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The  next  Ceremony  that  follow’d  was  the  cellocatio  or  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Body,  perform’d  always  by  the  neareft  Rela¬ 
tions.  ^Whence  Dio  cenfures  Tiberius  for  his  negleft  of  Livia , 

r.Ti  VoAsG&V  £T5<™s4.£tT0,  «T5  ATTO^AV^fTAV  OJJ T©-  TT&iQiTO-  He 
neither  vifitea  her  when  Jhe  w'asfick ,  nor  laid  her  out  with  his  own 
Hands,  after  Jhe  was  dead. 

The  Place  where  they  laid  the  Body  was  always  near  the 
Threfhold,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Houfe. 

— . — recipitque  ad  limina  grejfmp. 

Corpus  ubi  exanimi  pofitum  Pallantis  Acejles 
Servabat  fenior.  Virg.  ZEn .  9. 

And  they  took  particular  care  in  placing  the  Body,  to  turn  the 
Feet  outward,  toward  the  Gate,  which  Cuflom  f^  has  left 
us  elegantly  defcrib’d  in  his  third  Satyr, 

- -tandemque  beatulus  alto 

Compojitus  ledlo ,  crajjifque  lutatus  arnomis. 

In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit— 

The  reafon  of  this  Pofition  was  to  fhow  all  Perfons  whether 
any  Violence  had  been  the  Caufe  of  the  Party’s  Death,  which 
might  be  difcover’d  by  the  outward  Signs, 

We  muft  not  forget  the  Conclamatio ,  or  general  Out-cry  fet 
up  at  fuch  Intervals  before  the  Corps,  by  Perfons  who  waited 
there  on  purpofe ;  this  was  done,  either  becaufe  they  hop’d  by 
this  means  to  flop  the  Soul  which  was  now  taking  its  flight, 
or  elfe  to  awaken  its  powers  which  they  thought  might  only&  lid 
filent  in  the  Body  without  A&ion.  For  the  firft  Reafon  we  are 
beholden  to  Propertius : 

At  mihi  non  oculos  quifquam  inclaraavit  euntes , 

Unurn  impetrajfem  te  revocante  diem . 

The  other  is  taken  from  the  explication  of  this  Cuftom  by  Ser- 
•vius  on  the  fixth  of  the  Mneids ,  and  feems  much  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  Defign.  For  the  Phyficians  give  feveral  Inftances  of  Per¬ 
fons,  who  being  buried  thro’  hafte,  in  an  Apople&ick  Fit,  have 
afterwards  come  to  themfelves,  and  many  times  miferablv  pe-* 
rilh’d  for  want  of  affiftance. 

If  all  this  crying  out  fignified  nothing,  the  Deceas’d  was  faid 
to  be  Cone larnat us,  or  paft  call,  to  which  pra&ice  there  are 

'  frequent 
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frequent  Allufions  in  almoft  every  Author.  Lucan  is  very  ele¬ 
gant  to  this  purpofe, 

Att7nltl'ucue^ ’Imus,  quum  corpora  nondum 

There  is  fcarce  any  Ceremony  remaining  which  pertorm- 
ed  before  the  Burial,  except  the  Cuftom h,?L  Mourning.  This 
Sign,  by  which  the  Houle  was  known  Branches  of  Cyprefs,  or 

among  the  Romans  was  done  by  fixu  g  which  Trees  be¬ 

ef  the  Pitch-tree,  near  the  Entrance  neither  of  which  1 
i„g  once  cut  down,  ever  revive  and  have  on  that 
thought  proper  Emblems  of  a  Fune  ()•  .  Jn  the  Funeral  we 
Thus  much  was  done  before  t^Fira  •  audthe  Ad  of 
may  take  notice  of  the  Elatio  ox^  y  n| T  ’  made  out  -m 

Burial.  What  concerns  the  the  Place.  What 

obfervingthe/%,  theTW ^td  Was "appointed  for  the  Funeral, 
&  ™y  wete  Z  that  Paflhge  of  *** 

jEn.  s-  Verf.  6y. 

Preterea,  ft  nona  dies  mortalibus  cegns,  &c. 
exprefly  tells  us,  that  *  BWy  £&£  *£  &" 

thLigM  Day  mm  turn'd,  r  *  Number  0f 

But  tire  are  man,  Inftances  to^ov^hat  to  ^  ,a 

Days  was  not  always  obferv  lheretor  1  an/not  to  the  Pri- 
only  to  the  Indidive  and  Public  in  which 

vate  and  Silent ;  efpecially  no  t  to .the  ^  ha£e.  Thus 

things  were  always ;  huddled  up  with  won ^  ^  the 

Suetonius  reports  of  cluentio  Eo  iffo  die  pner 

SKSM'ife  ”&r" 

r/iortuits,  &  poflridie  ante  hum  cmM* r  ieM,y  they 

As  to  the 

made  ufe  only  of  the  Night ,  as  oervttu 
of  Virgil^ 

T _ De  more  vetafio 

pancreas  rapuere  faces ,  .Ell.  V.  14 


(«)  Flirt.  lib.  ifi.  cap.  JJ.  Sirv.  4*  (*)*•!■•  « 
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The  reafon  he  gives  for  it,  is,  that  hereby  they  might  avoid 

meeting  with  the  Mag, ftrates  or  Priefts,  whofe  lyes  Ihev 
thought  wou’d  be  defil’d  by  fuch  a  Speftacle.  Hence  the  Fu 
neral  had  its  Name  k  fmalibus  from  the  Torches  and  the  vTr 
PU™es  or  Fefperones  were  fo  call’d  from  VefL  the  Evenhif^ 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  this  CuLn  was  not  Lp- 
obferv  d,  at  leaft  not  in  the  Publick  Funerals  thn’  n  c  1  g 
have  continued  in  th tJUem,  and  pnvau  £  S  rL  '  rn™  t0 
us  in  the  fame  Place.  Hence  Nero  took  a  ftirSSfeST18 
rymg  his  Brother  Britanmcus  his  Body  into  the  fri  hur" 
Jhtely  after  he  had  fent  him  oat  of  X  World  F«  S'* 
reports  that  the  Emperor  defended  the  baity Burial  which t  a 
caus’d  fo  much  I  alk  and  Sufpicion  in  a  publick  Edia  ureSe 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  old  Mirations,  to  hide  fitch  mF 
timely  Funerals  from  Mens  Eyes,  as  foon  as  poffible  and  nni 
detain  them  With  the  tedious  Formalities  of  Haranmes  "nd 
Pompons  Proceffions  It  may  not  be  too  nice  a  ReS  S 

iates  rf  the  Burial  of  Sylla,  that  the  MomimlZg 
over  Head ,  they  deferred  carrying  forth  the  Cor*'  T 

Hour,  or  Three  in  the  AfteSrooil  BtXtho’Tis  A 
carrying  forth  the  Corps  by  Night  in  a  ptm,-  c  S  (  °f 

the  bearing  of  Torched  atid 

1  hus  m  the  Funeral  of  Pallas,  /En.u  d  p  6  iCe' 

• - Lucet  via  longo 

Or  dine  flammarum,  '&  late  difcrirninat  ogres.. 

And  Perfius,  Sat.  3. 

Hint  tuba ,  candela,  <xc, 

leX^the’ lo^Ha'not  f“akf 

them  both  into  the  fame  Fancy.  As  Prefer,  ook 


™ter  mramque  facent. 

And  OzvW  in  the  Epiftle  of  Cydippe  to  ; 

Et  fare  pro  thalami  faxmihi  mortis  erat , 


Among 
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Among  the  Perfons  concern’d  in  carrying  forth  the  Corps 
we  may  begin  with  thofe  that  went  before  the  Funeral-Bed’ 
fuch  as  the  Siticines ,  the  Prafica,  the  Lud'u  and  Ihftr  tones  the 
new  Freed-Men,  the  bearers  of  the  Images,  Cfc.  The  Name 
of  the  Siticines ,  A.  Gellius  ( a )  derives  from  Situs  and  Cano,  from 
finging  to  the  Dead.  They  were  of  two  forts,  fome  founding 
on  the  Trumpet,  others  on  the  Flute  or  Pipe.  That  the  Trum¬ 
pets  had  a  fhare  in  this  Solemnity,  we  learn  from  Virvil  in  the 
Funeral  of  Pallas,  iEn.  11. 

Exoritur  clamorque  virum,  clangorque  tubarurn. 

And  from  Propertius,  Book  2.  Eleg.  7. 

Ah  !  mea  turn  quales  caneret  tibi ,  Cynthia ,  fomnos 
'Tibia,  funefid  triftior  ilia  tuba. 

And  Plutarch  tells  a  notable  Story  of  a  Mag-pye,  that  upon 
hearing  the  Trumpets  at  the  Funeral  of  a  Rich  Man,  for  fome 
time  after  quite  loft  her  Voice,  and  cou’d  raife  no  manner  of 
Note,  when,  on  a  fudden,  as  if  ihe  had  been  all  this  while 
deeply  meditating  on  the  Matter,  fhe  ftruck  up  exadtly  the  fame 
Tunes  that  the  1  rumpets  had  play’d,  and  hit  all  the  Turns  and 
Changes  to  Admiration  (/-). 

For  ’tis  likely  that  the  Trumpets  were  us’d  only  in  the  Pub- 
lick  Funerals  to  give  the  People  Notice  to  appear  at  the  Solem¬ 
nity,  as  Lipfius  inftru£ts  us  ( c ). 

The  Tibi  cine  s  fome  reftrain  to  the  Funerals  of  Children,  and 
younger  Perfons,  as  Servuts  obferves  on  the  fir  ft  of  the  ALneids 
and  Statius ,  Theb.6.  in  the  Funeral  of  Achemorus ; 

Turn  fignum  luilus  cornu  grave  mugit  adunco 

Tibia,  cui  teneros  fuetmn  produccre  manes. 

The  Learned  Dacier  has  lately  declar’d  himfelf  of  the  fame 
Opinion  (d).  But  ’tis  certain  that  this  cannot  always  have  held 
good.  For  Suetonius  mentions  the  Ttbue  in  the  Funeral  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Cccfdr  (e),  and  Seneca  in  that  of  Claudius,  in  his  Apocolo- 
cynthofis.  And  Ovid  fays  of  himfelf  in  plain  Words, 

Inter ea  noftri  quid  agant  wifi  trifle  libelli  ? 

Tibia  funeribus  convenit  ifta  raeis.  Trift.  x.  El.  1. 


(a)  Lib.  to.  cap.  1.  (b)  Vint,  de  Animal.  Solert.  (c)  Be  militia,  lib.  4. 
tap.  10,  (d)  Horaces  Book  1.  Sat.  6.  v.  44.  (e)  cap.  S3. 


There' 
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Therefore  it  Teems  more  probable,  that  the  Flutes  or  Pipes  were 
us’d  in  all  forts  of  Funerals,  as  the  moft  accurate  Kirchman  has 
given  his  Judgment. 

It  appears  from  the  Figures  of  Trumpets  and  Flutes  on  the 
old  Monuments,  that  Inftruments  of  thofe  kinds  us’d  at  Fune¬ 
ral  Solemnities  were  longer  than  the  ordinary  ones  ;  and  fo  fit¬ 
ted  tq  give  a  (harper  and  more  mournful  Sound.  Hence  Ovid 
calls  fhe  Funeral  Trumpet  longa  tuba. 

Pro  longa  refonet  carmina  vejlra  tuba.  Amor.  2.  El.  6. 

After  the  Muficians  went  the  Pr<efic\e,  or  the  Mourning  Wo¬ 
men,'  hir’d  on  purpofe  to  fing  the  nania  or  leffus ,  the  Funeral 
Song,  fill’d  with  the  Praifes  of  the  Deceas’d ;  but  for  the  moft 
part  trifling  and  mean,  Hence  the  Grammarian  in  Gellius  took 
his  Flout  againft  the  Philofophers,  Vos  Philofiophi  mera  ejlis  (ut 
M.  Cato  ait )  mortuaria  Gloffaria.  Namque  collegifiis  &  kdi- 
taftis  res  tetras  &  inane s  &  frivolas ,  tanquam  mulierum  voces 
praficarum  (a):  You  Philofophers  (as  Cato  fays)  are  mere  dealers 
in  trap ;  for  you  go  and  read  and  colled  a  Parcel  of  dry  worthlefs 
Stuff 'juft  fuch  for  all  the  IVorld  as  the  old  IVornen  whine  out ,  who 
are  hir'd  to  fing  the  Mourning  Song  at  a  Funeral, 

That  the  Ludii  and  Htftriones ,  the  Mimicks  and  Players,  went 
before  the  Funeral  Bed,  and  danc’d  after  the  Satyrick  manner, 
we  have  the  Authority  of  Dionyfiius  in  his  Ninth  Book.  And 
Suetonius  tells  a  Story  of  the  Arch  Mimick  who  acfted  at  the 
"■Funeral  of  Vefipafiian  (b) . 

The  Cuftom  for  the  Slaves  to  go  with  their  Caps  on  before 
the  Corps,  and  to  be  thereupon  made  Free,  is  confirm’d  by_  a 
Law  of  Jufitinian ,  and  we  meet  with  many  Examples  of  it  in 
Hiftory. 

•As  to  the  Beds  or  Couches  born  before  in  the  Funeral  So¬ 
lemnity,  the  Defign  of  thefe  was  to  carry  the  Waxen  I- 
jnages  of  the  deceas’d  Perfon’s  Anceftors,  which  were  there¬ 
fore  us’d  only  in  the  Funerals  of  thofe  who  had  the  jus 
imaginum ,  the  right  of  keeping  the  Effigies  of  the  Men  of 
their  Family,  which  at  home  were  fet  up  in  Wooden 
P  relies,  and  taken  thence  to  be  publickly  fhown  after  this 
Manner,  on  the  Death  of  any  of  their  near  Relations  (c). 
Before  the  Corps  of  Princes,  or  fome  extraordinary  Perfons, 

(a)  A.Gdl,  lib,  l8,  cap.  j,  (k)  cap.  19.  ( c )  Plm.  N.  H.  lib.  3/. 

cap.  2.  ' 
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not  only  the  Effigies  of  their  Anceftors,  but  the  Statues  too 
of  other  great  Men  were  born  in  State.  Thus  Auguftus  or¬ 
der’d  Six  hundred  Beds  of  Images  to  be  carried  before  at  the 
Funeral  of  Marcellus ;  and  Sylla  the  Diftator  had  no  lefs  than 
Six  thoufand  (a). 

Befides  all  this,  fuch  as  had  been  eminent  for  their  Atchieve- 
ments  in  War,  and  gain’d  any  confiderable  Gonqueft,  had  the 
Images  and  Reprelentations  of  the  Enemies  they  had  fubdu’d 
or  the  Cities  they  had  taken,  or  the  Spoils  won  in  Battle  •  as 
Dionyfius  (b)  reports  in  the  Funeral  of  Coriolams ,  and  Dio  (c) 
m  that  of  Auguftus.  This  Cuftom  Virgil  alludes  to  in  the  Fu~ 
neral  of  Pallas  : 

Multaque  praterea  Laurentis  pramia  pugna 

Agger  at,  &  longo  pradam  jubet  or  dine  akci. 

And  a  little  after  ; 

Indutofque  jubet  truncos  hoftilibus  armis 

Ipfos  ferre  duces ,  inimicaque  nomina  figi. 

The  Ltdors  too  made  a  part  of  the  Proceffion,  going  before 
the  Corps  to  carry  the  Fafies ,  and  other  Enligns  of  Honour 
which  the  Deceas’d  had  a  Right  to  in  his  Life-time.  ’Tis  very 
remarkable  that  the  Rods  were  not  now  carried  in  the  ordinary 
Polhire,  but  turn’d  quite  the  contrary  way,  as  ‘Tacitus  reports 
in  the  Funeral  of  Germanic  us  (d).  Hence  Albinovanus  in  the 
Funeral  of  Drufus  : 

Quos  primum  vidi  fafces ,  in  funere  vidi , 

Et  vidi  verfos ,  indiciumque  mali. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  the  Perfons  who  bore  the  Bier,  or 
the  Funeral  Bed;  and  thefe  were  for  the  moll  part  the  neareft 
Relations,  or  the  Heirs  of  the  Deceased.  Hence  Horace ,  Book 
%.  Sat.  y. 

- Cadaver 

Undura  oleo  largo  midis  humeris  fulit  hares, 


{a)  Servius  in  JEn.  1 1 ,  {h)  Lib,  8.  (c)  Lib.y6,  (d)  Anna!.  3. 

An«j[ 
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And  Juvenal  Sat  io. 


Incolumi  Trojd  Priamus  venijfet  ad  umbras 
Affaraci  magms  folemmbus,  He  Lore  funus 
Portante ,  &  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus - 

Thus  they  report  of  Metellus  who  conquer’d  Macedon ,  that 
he  was  carried  to  the  Funeral  Pile  by  his  four  Sons ;  one  of 
which  was  the  Prator,  the  other  three  had  been  all  Confuls, 
two  had  triumph’d,  and  one  perform’d  the  Office  of  Cenfor  {a). 

Sometimes  Perfons  who  had  deferv’d  highly  of  the' Common- 
Wealth  were  born  at  their  Funerals  by  the  Magiftrates,  or  the 
Senators,  or  the  chief  of  the  Nobility.  Thus  Plutarch  relates 
of  Numa ;  Suetonius  of  Julius  Cafar  (b),  and  ‘Tacitus  of  Au- 
vullus  (c).  And  the  very  Strangers  and  Foreigners  that  happen’d 
to  be  at  Rome  at  the  Death  of  any  worthy  Perfon,  were  very 
defirous  of  fignifying  their  Refpecl  to  his  Memory,  by  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  carrying  the  Funeral -Bed,  when  he  was  to  be  buried  : 
As  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  Funeral  of  Paulus  TEmilius ,  that  as 
many  Spaniards,  Ligurians  and  Macedonians  as  happen’d  to  be 
prefent  at  the  Solemnity,  that  were  young  and  of  vigorous  Bo-  ' 
dies,  took  up  the  Bed  and  bore  it  to  the  Pile. 

Perfons  of  meaner  Fortunes,  and  fometimes  great  Men  too. 
If  they  were  hated  by  the  People,  were  carried  to  their  Burial 
by  the  Vefpillones  or  Sandapilones ,  who  liv’d  by  this  Employ¬ 
ment.  Thus  Suetonius  (d)  and  Eutropius  (?)  relate  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Domitian.  Therefore  in  this  laft  way  of  bearing  out, 
we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  us’d  the  Sandapila  or  common 
Bier,  as  in  the  former  the  LeBic<s  or  Le£li,  the  Litters  or  Beds. 
This  Bier  is  what  Horace  and  Lucan  call  vilis  Area. 


- Anguflis  ejeBa  cadavera  cellis 

Confervas  vili portanda  locabat  in  area.  Hor.  L.  I.  S.  8. 


J)a  vilem  Magno  plebeii  funeris  arc  am 

Quts  lacerum  corpus  ficcos  effundat  in  ignes.  Luc.  Lib.  S. 


’Tis  worth  obferving,  that  fometimes  the  Bier  or  Bed  was 
cover’d,  and  fometimes  not.  It  was  expos’d  often  if  the  Party 


(a)  Tlin.  lib.  7  cap.  44,  Val?  Max.  1.  7. 
(d)  Cap.  17.  (e)  Lib  7. 


(b)  Cap.  84.  (c)  Annul.  1. 
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had  died  a  natural  Death,  and  was  not  very  much  deform’d  by 
the  Change ;  and  therefore  now  and  then  they  us’d  to  paint  the 
Face,  efpecially  of  Women  to  make  them  appear  with  more 
Advantage  to  the  Sight.  Dio  tells  us  in  the  Life  of  Nero ,  that 
he  daub’d  the  Body  of  Britannic  us  over  with  a  fort  of  white 
Waflito  hinder  the  Bluenefs  of  theFlelh,  and  fucb  other  Marks 
of  the  Poyfon  from  being  difcover’d  ;  but  a  great  Rain  falling 
at  the  time  of  the  Proceffion,  walh’d  oft'  the  Paint,  and  expos’d 
the  fatal  Tokens  to  the  View  of  the  whole  People. 

But  in  cafe  the  Vifage  was  very  much  diftorted,  or  upon 
fome 'other  Account  not  fit  to  be  fhown,  they  threw  a  Cover¬ 
ing  over  the  Bed.  Thus  Paterculus  reports  that  Scipio  rffrica- 
nus  was  carried  forth  to  Burial  velato  capite  (a).  Sometimes 
too  when  the  Face  or  Head  had  been  miferably  bruifed,  as  if 
the  fall  of  an  Houfe  or  fome  fuch  Accident  had  occafion’d  the 
Party’s  Death,  they  us’d  to  enclofe  the  Head  and  Face  in  a 
Mafque,  to  hinder  them  from  appearing,  and  the  Funerals  in 
which  this  was  pradlis’d  they  term’d  larvata  j'unera. 

But  the  greateft  part  of  the  Perfons  were  thofe  that  follow¬ 
ed  the  Corpfe.  Thefe  in  private  Funerals  were  feldom  many 
befides  the  Friends  and  Relations  of  the  Deceas’d,  and  ’twas 
very  ufual  in  a  Will  to  beftow  Legacies  upon  fuch  and  fuch 
Perfons,  upon  Condition  they  fhou’d  appear  at  the  Funeral,  and 
accompany  the  Corpfe.  But  at  the  indidive  or  publick  Fune¬ 
rals  the  whole  City  flock’d  together  upon  the  general  Invitation 
and  Summons.  The  Magiftrates  and  Senators  were  not  want¬ 
ing  at  the  Procefllon,  nor  even  the  Priefts  themfelves,  as  we 
find  in  the  Funeral  of  Nurna  defcrib’d  by  Plutarch. 

T o  give  an  Account  of  the  Habit  and  Gefture  of  the  Mourn¬ 
ers,  or  of  the  Relations  and  others  that  follow’d  the  Corpfe,  is 
in  a  great  meafure  unneceflary ;  for  the  weeping,  the  bitter 
Complaints  againft  the  Gods,  the  letting  Ioofe  the  Hair,  or 
fometimes  cutting  it  off,  the  changing  the  Habit,  and  the 
laying  afide  the  ufual  Ornaments,  are  all  too  well  known 
to  need  any  Explication.  Yet  there  are  many  things  lingular 
in  thefe  Subjects  which  deferve  our  farther  Notice.  Thus 
they  did  not  only  tear  or  cut  off  their  Hair,  but  had  a  Cu- 
ftom  to  lay  it  on  the  Breaft,  or  fometimes  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Deceas’d  Friend.  Hence  Ovid ,  of  the  Sifters  of  Narcijfus: 
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And  Statius  Theb.  7. 

- 'Tergoque  &  peSlore  fufam 

Cafariem  ferro  rninuit ,  fedlifque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comis - 

’Tis  no  lefs  obfervable,  that  at  the  Funerals  of  their  Parents, 
the  Sons  went  cover’d  on  their  Heads,  and  the  Daughters  un¬ 
cover’d:  Perhaps  only  to  recede  as  far  as  poflible  from  their  or¬ 
dinary  Habit.  Yet  ’tis  likely  that  in  ordering  the  Sons  to  cover 
their  Heads  at  fuch  Solemnities,  they  had  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Practice  of  always  wearing  fomething  on  their  Heads  when 
they  worfhip’d  the  Gods,  and  efpecially  when  they  were  prefent 
at  a  Sacrifice.  The  Original  and  Grounds  of  this  Superftition 
are  mod  admirably  given  by  Virgil  in  the  Prophet  Helenas  his 
Inftru&ions  to  Mneas : 

Quin  ubi  tranfmijfa  fteterint  trans  ceauora  claffesy 
Et  pojitis  aris,  jam  vota  in  littore  folves , 

Purpurea  velare  comas  adopertus  amiclu  : 

Nequa  inter  fancies  ignes  in  honore  deorum 
Hoflilis  facies  occurrat ,  &  omnia  turbet. 

Hunc  focii  morem  facrorum ,  hunc  ipfe  teneto  : 

Hdc  cafti  maneant  in  relligione  nepotes.  -/Ell.  3. 

As  to  the  mourning  Habits  it  has  been  already  obferv’d  (a) 
that  the  Senators  fometimes  on  thefe  Occafions  went  attir’d 
like  Knights,  the  Magiftrates  like  Senators ,  &c.  and  that  the 
common  Wear  for  Mourning  was  black.  But  we  may  farther 
remark  that  tho’  this  was  the  ordinary  Colour  to  exprefs  their 
Grief,  us’d  alike  by  both  Sexes ;  yet  after  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Empire,  when  abundance  of  Party-Colours  came  in  Fafhion, 
the  old  Primitive  White  grew  fo  much  into  contempt,  that  at 
laft  it  became  proper  to  the  Women  for  their  Mourning  Cloaths. 
Thus  Statius  in  the  Tears  of  Hetrufcus : 

Hue  vittata  comam  niveoque  infignis  amiclu 
Mitibus  exequiis  ades. 

And  tho’  it  may  with  fome  Reafon  be  thought  that  the  Poet 
here  direfting  his  Speech  to  the  Goddefs  Piety ,  gives  her  that 


(a)  Book  y.  cap.  7. 


Habit 
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Habit  rather  as  a  mark  of  Purity  and  Innocence,  than  as  the  pro¬ 
per  Badge  of  Grief  in  her  Sex ;  yet  the  matter  of  Fa&  is  dill  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Authority  of  Plutarch ;  who  dates  this  as  the 
Subjed  of  one  of  his  Problems,  and  gives  feveral  Reafons  for 
the  Pra&ice. 

After  the  P  ERS  0  NS  follows  the  PLACE  whither  the 
Proceffion  was  dire&ed,  by  which  we  muft  be  guided  in  our 
next  enquiry.  In  all  the  Funerals  of  Note,  efpecially  in  the 
Publick  or  indiftive  the  Corpfe  was  fird  brought  with  a  vail 
T  rain  of  Followers  into  the  Forum.  Thus  Horace  Book  i .  Sat.  6. 

- At  hie  Ji  ploflra  ducenta , 

Concurrantque  foro  triafunera ,  magna  fonabit 

Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas. 

Here  one  of  the  neared  Relations  afeended  the  Rofira  and 
oblig’d  the  Audience  with  an  Oration  in  praife  of  the  Deceas’d. 
If  none  of  the  Kindred  undertook  the  Office,  it  was  difeharg’d 
by  dome  of  the  mod  eminent  Perfons  in  the  City  for  Learning 
and  Eloquence,  as  Appian  reports  of  the  Funeral  of  Sylla  (af. 
And  Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  lad  Addition  to  the 
Happinefs  of  a  very  great  Man  that  he  had  the  Honour  to  be 
praifed  at  his  Funeral  by  the  mod  Eloquent  Tacitus ,  then  Con- 
ful  (b) ;  which  is  agreeable  to  Quintilian's  Account  of  this 
Matter,  Nam  &  funebres ,  &c.  tor  Funeral  Orations  (fays  he) 
depend  very  often  on  fome  publick  Office,  and  by  order  of  Senate 
are  many  times  given  in  charge  to  the  Magijlrates  to  be  perform’d 
by  themfelves  in  P  erf  on  (c). 

y  The  Invention  of  this  Cudom  is  generally  attributed  to  Vale¬ 
rius  Poplicola  foon  after  the  expuldon  of  the  Regal  Family. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  honouring  his  Collogue’ s  Obfequies  with  a 
Funeral  Oration ,  it  fo  pleafed  the  Romans,  that  it  became  cufto- 
rnary  for  the  bejl  Men  to  celebrate  the  Funerals  of  Great  Perfons 
with  Speeches  in  their  Commendation. 

Nor  was  this  Honour  proper  to  one  Sex  alone,  for  Livy  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  Matrons  upon  account  of  making  a  Collodion  of 
Gold  for  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  were  allow'd  as  a 
fignal  Favour  to  have  Funeral  Panegyricks  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Men.  Plutarch's  Relation  of  this  Matter  differs  from  Livy 
only  in  the  Reafons  of  the  Cudom  :  “  He  acquaints  us  that 
“  when  it  was  agreed  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  that  a  Bowl  of 


(a)  ’F/upi/A.  lib.  i.  (b)  Lib,  a.  Epi/l.  I.  (c)  Infant,  lib.  3.  cap.  y. 

“  MalTjr 
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«  Maffy  Gold  fhou’d  be  made  and  fent  to  Delphi,  there  was  fo 
“•  great  a-  fcarcity  of  Gold,  and  the  Magiftrates  fo  puzled  ill 
“  confidering  how  to  get  it,  that  the  Roman  Ladies  meeting 
a  together  and  confulting  among  themfelves,  out  of  the  Gol- 
“  den  Ornaments  that  they  wore  contributed  as  much  as  went 
“  to  the  making  the  Offering,  which  in  weight  came  to  eight 
“  Talents  of  Gold.  The  Senate,  to  give  them  the  Honour 
«  they  had  deferv’d,  ordain’d  that  Funeral  Orations  fhou’d  be 
«  us’d  at  the  Obfequies  of  Women  as  well  as  of  Men,  which 
«  had  never  been  a  Cuftom  before.  But  it  feems  probable  that 
this  Honour  was  at  firft  only  paid  to  aged  Matrons ;  fince  we 
learn  from  the  fame  excellent  Author  that  there  was  no  Prece¬ 
dent  of  any  Funeral  Oration  on  a  younger  Woman,  till  Julius 
Cafar  firft  made  one  upon  the  Death  of  his  own  Wife. 

Cicero  (a)  and  Livy  (b)  complain  very  much  of  this  Cuftom 
of  Funeral  Speeches,  as  if  they  had  conduc’d  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  corruption  and  falfifying  of  Hiftory.  For  it  being 
ordinary  on  thofe  Occafions  to  be  directed  more  by  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  Oratory,  than  by  the  true  Matter  of  Fa£I,  it  ufually 
happen’d,  that  the  deceas’d  Party  was  Extoll’d  on  the  account 
of  feveral  noble  Achievements,  to  which  he  had  no  juft  Pre- 
tenfions  :  And  efpeciallv  when  they  came  to  enquire  into  their 
Stock  and  Original,  as'  was  cuftomary  at  thefe  Solemnities, 
they  feldom  fail’d  to  clap  in  three  or  four  of  the  moft  renowned 
Perfons  of  the  Common-Wealth  to  illuftrate  the  Family  of  the 
deceas’d ;  and  fo  by  degrees  well  nigh  ruin’d  all  proper  Di- 
ftindtions  of  Houfes  and  Blood. 

The  next  place  to  which  the  Corpfe  Was  carried,  was  the 
place  of  Burning  and  Burial.  It  has  been  a  Cuftom  amongft 
moft  Nations  to  appoint  this  without  the  City,  particularly 
among  the  Jews  and  Greeks ,  from  whom  it  may  be  fuppos’d  to 
have  been  deriv’d  down  to  the  Romans.  That  the  Jews  Buri¬ 
ed  without  the  City  is  evident  from  feveral  places  of  the  New 
ft : (lament.  Thus  the  Sepulchre  in  which  Jofeph  laid  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Body  was  in  the  fame  Place  in  which  he  was  crucified  (c), 
which  was  near  to  the  City  (d).  And  We  read  in  St.  Matthew 
that  at  our  Lord’s  Paffion  the  Graves  were  open'd,  and  many  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Saints  which  Jlept  arofe ,  and  came  out  of  the  Graves  af¬ 
ter  his  RefurreBion,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appear'd 
unto  many  fej. 

As  to  the  Grecians,  Servius  in  an  Epiftle  to  fully  (f),  giving  an 


20. 


(a)  In  Bruto.  (b)  Lib.  S.  (c)  John  19.  41.  (d)  John  19. 

(e)  Matthew  27.  72  and  5-3.  (f)  istmil.  lib.  4.  Epifl.  1 2. 

Account 
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Account  of  the  unhappy  Death  of  his  Collegue  Marcellus  which 
fell  out  in  Greece ,  tells  him,  that  he  cou’d  not  by  any  means 
obtain  Leave  of  the  Athenians  to  allow  him  a  Burying -Place 
within  the  City,  they  urging  a  religious  reftraint  in  that  Point, 
and  the  want  of  Precedents  for  fuch  a  Pra&ice. 

The  Romans  follow’d  the  fame  Cuftom  from  the  very  firft 
building  of  the  City,  which  was  afterwards  fettled  in  a  Law  by 
the  Decemviri ,  and  often  reviv’d  and  confirm’d  by  feveral  later 
Conftitutions.  The  Reafon  of  this  ancient  Practice  may  be  re- 
folv’d  into  a  facred  and  a  civil  Confideration.  As  to  the  former, 
the  Romans  and  moll  other  People  had  a  Notion,  that  whatever 
had  been  confecrated  to  the  fupernal  Gods,  was  prefently  de¬ 
filed  upon  the  touch  of  a  Corpfe,  or  even  by  bringing  fuch  a 
Spedlacle  near  it.  Thus  Agellius  tells  us,  that  the  Flanten  Dia- 
lis  might  not  on  any  Account  enter  into  a  Place  where  there 
was  a  Grave  ;  or  fo  much  as  touch  a  dead  Body  ( a ).  And  if 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  happen’d  to  praife  any  one  Publickly  at 
a  Funeral,  he  had  a  Veil  always  laid  over  the  Corpfe  to  keep  it 
from  his  Sight ;  as  Dio  reports  of  Auguftus  (/;),  and  Seneca  of 
Tiberius  (c).  ’Tis  likely  that  this  might  be  borrow’d  from  the 
JewiJh  Law,  by  which  the  High-Prieft  was  forbid  to  ufe  the 
ordinary  Signs  of  Mourning,  or  to  go  in  to  any  dead  Body  (d). 

The  civil  ConlideratiOn  leems  to  have  been,  that  neither  the 
Air  might  be  corrupted  by  the  flench  of  putrified  Bodies,  nor 
the  Buildings  endanger’d  by  the  frequency  of  Funeral  Fires. 

The  Places  then  appointed  for  Burial  without  the  City  were 
either  Private  or  Publick  ;  the  Private  Places  were  the  Fields 
or  Gardens  belonging  to  particular  Families.  Hence  Martial 
took  the  Jeft  in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  on  a  Gentleman  that  had 
buried  feven  Wives  : 

Septima  jam,  Phileros ,  tibi  conditur  uxor  in  agro. 

Plus  nulli ,  Phileros ,  quam  tibi  reddit  ager. 

If  it  Was  poflible,  they  always  buried  in  that  part  of  the  Field 
•r  Garden  which  lay  neareft  to  the  Common  Road,  both  to 
put  Paflengers  in  mind  of  Mortality,  and  to  fave  the  beft  part  of 
their  Land.  Thus  Juvenal  Sat.  i. 

- Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illoS 

Quorum  Flamini a.  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 


(a)  Lb.  10.  cap.  if. 
(d)  Leviticus  n,  io,  1 1. 


(b)  Lib.  f4- 

z 


(c)  Conjoint,  ad  Mar,  cap.  if. 

And 
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And  we  have  fcarce  any  Relation  of  a  Burying  in  Authors, 
but  they  tell  us  the  Urn  was  laid  near  fuch  a  Way.  Propertius 
is  very  earneft  in  defiring  that  he  may  not  be  buried  after  this 
ordinary  Cuftom,  near  a  celebrated  Road,  for  fear  it  ihou’d 
difturb  his  Shade  : 

Dn  faciant  mea  tie  terra  locet  ojfa  frequenti 
Qua  facit  ajfiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter. 

Pojt  mortem  tumuli  Jic  infamantur  amantum  , 

Me  tegat  arbored  devia  terra  coma. 

jiut  humet  ignotce  cumulus  vallatus  arenas  , 

Non  juvat  in  media  nomen  habere  via.  Lib.  3.  Eleg.  if. 

The  Publick  Burying  Places  were  of  two  forts,  thofe  which 
were  allotted  to  the' Poor,  and  thofe  which  were  put  to  this 
Ufe  only  at  the  Funerals  of  great  Perfons.  T  he  former  were 
the  PuticuU ,  or  Puticuli ,  without  the  Efquilian  Gate  ;  they 
contain’d  a  great  quantity  of  Ground,  and  were  put  to  no  o- 
ther  Ufe,  than  the  burying  of  the  Bones  and  Allies  of  Per¬ 
fons  of  the  loweft  Rank,  who  had  no  private  Place  of  their 
own  to  lay  the  Corpfe  in.  But  becaufe  the  vaft  number  of 
Bones  depofited  here,  infeding  the  Air,  rendred  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts  of  the  City  unhealthy,  Augujlus  gave  away  a 
great  many  Acres  of  this  Common  Field  to  his  Favourite  Mce- 
cenas ,  who  turn’d  it  into  fine  Gardens.  This  Horace  tells  us 
at  large,  Book  1.  Sat.  S. 

Hue  prius  anguftis  ejefia  cadaver  a  cellis 

C  onfervus  vih  portanda  locabat  m  area , 

Hie  mifera  plebi  jlabat  commune  fep  ~'~ 

The  publick  Place  affign’d  for  the  Burial  of  great  Perfons 
was  commonly  the  Campus  Martius  ;  this  Flonour  cou’d  not 
be  procur’d  but  by  a  publick  Decree  of  Senate,  and  was  ne¬ 
ver  conferred  but  on  Men  of  the  higheft  Stations  and  Merits. 
Thus  Plutarch  relates  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  ;  Appian  of  Syl- 
la  ( a ),  Suetonius  of  Drufus  (b),  and  Virgil  of  Marcellas. 

Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 

Campus  aget  gemitus  ?  vel  quee ,  Tiberine  videbis 

Funera ,  cum  tumulum  pueterlabere  recentem  iEn.  6. 


m,  &c. 


It 


(a)  lib.  1.  (b)  Claud,  cap.  i. 
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It  has  been  laid,  that  the  ordinary  Cuftom  was  to  bury  with¬ 
out  the  City,  but  we  mult  except  l'ome  Sepulchres,  as  thofe  of 
the  Vejlal  Virgins,  whom  Scrums  tells  us  the  Laws  allow’d  a 
Burying  -  place  within  the  City  («).  The  fame  Honour  was 
allow’d  to  fome  extraordinary  Perfons,  as  to  Valerius  Poplico - 
la  (b),  and  to  Fabritius  (c),  being  to  continue  to  their  Heirs. 
Yet  none  of  the  Family  were  afterwards  there  interr’d,  but  the 
Body  being  carried  thither,  one  plac’d  a  burning  Torch  under 
it,  and  then  immediately  took  it  away  ;  as  an  atteftation  of  the 
Deceas’d’s  Privilege,  and  his  receding  from  his  Honour  :  And 
then  the  Body  was  remov’d  to  another  Place. 

Cicero  in  his  ninth  Philippic  moves,  that  Serums  Sulpicius , 
upon  account  of  his  many  fignal  Services  to  the  Common- 
Wealth,  may  be  honour’d  with  a  publick  Sepulchre  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Efquilinus ,  or  in  any  other  Place  where  the  Conful  fhould 
pleafe,  thirty  Foot  in  Dimenfion  every  way,  and  to  remain  to 
his  Heirs  and  Pofterity.  But  there  are  not  many  Inftances  of 
the  like  Pra&ice. 

Having  done  with  the  carrying  forth ,  we  come  to  the  A  SI  of 
Burial.  The  Corpfe  being  brought  in  the  manner  already  de- 
fcrib’d,  without  the  City,  if  they  defign’d  to  burn  it,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  dire&ly  to  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  (which  if 
it  was  join’d  with  the  Sepulchre,  was  call’d  Bujlum ,  if  fepa- 
rate  from  it,  Ufirina)  and  there  laid  on  the  Rogus  or  Pyra ,  a 
Pile  of  Wood  prepar’d  to  burn  it  on.  This  Pile  was  built  in 
the  lhape  of  an  Altar,  differing  in  height  according  to  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Deceas’d.  Thus  Virgil  in  the  Funeral  of  Mifenusy 
iEn.  6. 


Aramque  fepulchri 


Conger  ere  arbor  ibuSy  coeloque  e  due  ere  cert  anti 


And  Ovid  againft  Ibis : 

Et  dare  plebeio  corpus  inane  rogo. 


The  Trees  which  they  made  ufe  pf,  were  commonly  fuch  as 
had  mod  Pitch  or  Rolin  in  them,  and  if  they  took  any  other 
‘Wood,  they  fplit  it,  for  the  more  eafie  catching  Fire  : 

Procumbunt  pice# ,  fonat  tela  fecuribus  ilex , 


(«)  Ad  Mu.  p.  (b)  Tint  arch  ir)  his  Life,  (c)  Cicero. 

z  % 


Fraxi- 
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Fraxineaque  trabes  ;  cuneis  &  fijfile  robur 
Scinditur. — - —  Virg.  iEn.  6. 

Round  about  the  Pile  they  us’d  to  fet  a  parcel  of  Cyprefs- 
•Trees  ;  perhaps  to  hinder  the  nojfom  Smell  of  the  Gorpfe.  This 
Obfervation  is  owing  to  Virgil  in  the  lame  Place  : 

Ingentem  firuxere  pyramy  cui  frondibus  citris 
Intexunt  latera ,  &  ferales  ante  cuprejfus 
Confiituunt, 

That  the  Body  was  plac’d  on  the  Pile,  not  by  it  felf  but  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Couch  or  Bed  on  which  it  lay,  we  have  the 
Authority  of  Tibullus ,  Book  i.  El.  i. 

Flebis  &  arfuro  pofitum  me,  Delia,  ledlo. 

This  being  done,  the  next  of  Blood  perform’d  the  Ceremony 
of  lighting  the  Pile,  which  they  did  with  a  Torch,  turning  their 
Face^  all  the  while,  the  other  way,  as  if  it  was  done  out  of 
Neceffity,  and  not  willingly.  Thus  Virgil  fEn.  6. 

- Subje£lamy  more  parent  urn  ^ 

Averfi  tenuere  facem. 

As  foon  as  the  Wood  took  Fire,  they  wiffi’d  and  pray’d  for 
a  Wind  to  aflift  the  Flames,  and  haften  the  confuming  of  the 
Body,  which  they  look’d  on  as  a  fortunate  Accident.  Thus 
Cynthia  in  Propertius : 

Cur  ventos  non  ipfe  rogis ,  ingrate ,  petijh  ? 

And  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Sylla  reports,  “  That  the  Day 
«  being  Cloudy  over  Head,  they  deferr’d  carrying  forth  the 
“  Corpfe  ’till  about  three  in  the  Afternoon,  expe&ing  it  wou’d 
tc  rain  ;  But  a  ftrong  Wind  blowing  full  againft  the  Funeral - 
“  Pile  ,  and  fetting  it  all  on  a  Flame,  his  Body  was  confum’d 
in  a  Moment.  As  the  Pile  fhrunk  down,  and  'the  Fire 
u  was  Upon  going  out,  the  Clouds  fhower’d  down,  and  con- 
“  tinued  raining  till  Night.  So  that  his  good  Fortune  was 
«  firm  even  to  the  laft,  and  did  as  it  were  officiate  at  his  Fu- 
4C  neral. 

At  the  Funerals  of  the  Emperors  or  Renowned  Generals, 
as  foon  as  the  Wood  was  lighted,  the  Soldiers  and  all  the 

Company 
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Company  made  a  folemn  Courfe  ( Decurfio )  three  times  round 
the  Pile,  to  lhow  their  Affedtion  to  the  Deceas’d  ;  of  which  we 
have  numerous  Examples  in  Hidory.  Virgil  has  not  forgot  to 
exprefs  this  Cudom : 

! T rr  circum  accenfos  clnSli  fulgentibus  arrnis 
Decurrere  rogos ,  ter  moejlum  funeris  ignem 
Luflravere  in  equis,  ululatufque  ore  dedere.  JEn.  II. 

The  Body  never  burnt  without  Company,  for  becaufe  they 
fancied  that  the  Ghods  delighted  in  Blood,  ’twas  cudomary  to 
kill  a  great  number  of  Beads,  and  throw  them  on  the  Pile  : 

Multa  bourn  circa  mad  ant  ur  corpora  morti , 

Setigerafque  fues ,  raptafque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  flammam  jugulant  pecudes - Virg.  IE  11.  11. 

In  the  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  Ages  they  us’d  to  murder 
Men,  and  caft  them  into  the  Funeral-Flames  of  Princes  and 
Commanders.  The  Poets  never  burn  a  Heroe,  without  this 
inhumane  Ceremony.  Homer  gives  Patroclus 

A ccIiKct  piiv  TpsW  IMZyctS vlicif  ic 

And  Virgil,  lib.  10. 

Quatuor  hie  juvenes ,  totidem  quos  educat  Ufens , 

Viventes  rapit ,  infernis  quos  immolet  umbris , 

Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  J anguine  flammas. 

But  befides  thefe  there  were  abundance  of  Prefents  thrown 
into  the  fatal  Flames,  of  feveral  forts :  Thefe  confided  for  the 
mod  part  of  codly  Garments  and  Perfumes  thrown  on  the 
Body  as  it  burn’d.  T  hus  Virgil  JEn.  6. 

Purpureafque  fuper  vejles ,  velamina  not  a , 

Conjiciunt. 

And  Plutarch  makes  the  extravagant  Expences  of  Cato  Junior 
at  the  Funeral  of  his  Brother  Coepio ,  to  have  been  taken  up  in 
a  vaji  quantity  of  coflly  Garments  and  P erfumes. 

All  the  precious  Gums,  Eilences,  and  Balfams  that  the  An¬ 
cients  were  acquainted  with,  we  find  employ’d  in  their  hu-? 

Z  3  ■  nerals : 
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nerals  :  Hence  Juvenal  defcribes  a  Fop  that  us’d  abundance  of 
ElTence  : 

Et  matutino  fudans  Crifpinus  amamo , 

Quantum  vix  redolent  dg-o  funera. - Sat.  4. 

The  Soldiers  and  Generals  had  ufually  their  Arms  burnt  with 
them  on  the  Pile.  Thus  Virgil,  in  the  Funeral  of  Mifenus : 

- Decor antque  fuper  fulgentibus  arrais.  PEn.  6. 

And  in  another  Place  he  adds  the  Spoils  taken  from  the  Enemy  ; 

Hinc  alii  fpolia  occifis  direpta  Lat'mis 
C  onjiciunt  igni  galeas  enfefque  dec  or  os, 

Franaque,  ferventefque  rotas  :  pars ,  munera  nota , 

Ipforum  clypeos,  &  non  felicia  tela . 

When  the  Pile  was  burnt  down,  they  put  out  the  Remains  of 
the  Fire,  by  fprinkling  Wine,  that  they  might  the  more  eaiily 
gather  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes. 

Po/lquam  collapfi  cineres ,  dc  flamma  quievit , 

Relltquias  vino  &  bibulum  lavere  favillam ,  Virg.  iEn.  6. 

This  gathering  up  the  Bones  and  Afhes,  and  putting  them  into 
an  CJrn,  was  the  next  Office  paid  to  the  Deceas’d,  which  they 
term’d  ojjilegmm.  The  whole  Cuftom  is  mod:  fully  and  ele¬ 
gantly  defcrib’d  by  Tibullus  in  his  Third  Book,  Eleg.  2. 

Ergo  ubi  cum  tenuem ,  &c. 

How  the  Afhes  and  Bones  of  the  Man  came  to  be  diflingu  idl¬ 
ed  from  thoie  of  the  Beads,  and  Wood,  and  other  Materials, 
is  not  eafie  to  be  conceiv’d,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  difference  to 
have  arofe  from,  the  artificial  placing  of  the  Corpfe  on  the  Pile, 

.  io  that  every  thing  elfe  fhou’d  fall  away  on  each  fide,  and  leave 
the  Humane  Relicks  in  a  heap  by  themfelves. 

Nothing  now  remain’d  but  to  put  the  U rn  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  to  fprinkle  the  Company  with  Holy-Water,  and  fo  difmifs 
them.  Virg.  JiLn.  6. 

OjEaque  led  a  eavo  texlt  Chorinasus  aheno, 
idem  ter  foe  ios  pur  a  circymtulh  undd , 

Spargens 
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Spargens  rore  lev't ,  &  ramo  felicis  olivce , 

Lufiravitque  viros ,  dixitque  novijjima  verba. 

Thefe  novijfima  verba  were  either  diredted  to  the  Deceas’d, 
or  to  the  Company.  The  form  of  Speech  with  which  they  took 
leave  of  the  Deceas’d  was,  Vale,  vale ,  vale ,  nos  te  ordine  quo 
natura  permifemt^  cundh  fequemur .  The  form  with  which  the 
Preefica  difmifs’d  the  People  was  I  LICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet.  As 
they  went  away  they  had  a  Cuftom  of  wilhing  for  Light  Earth , 
to  lay  on  the  Relicks,  which  they  reckon’d  a  great  Happinefs. 
Hence  ’tis  an  ufual  Infcription  on  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments 
S.  T.  T  L.  or  Sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

To  enquire  into  the  Original  of  Sepulchres,  their  feveral 
Kinds  and  Forms,  the  variety  of  Ornaments,  the  difference  of 
Infcriptions,  and  the  many  ways  of  violating  the  Tombs  of  the 
Dead,  wou’d  be  too  nice  a  Difquilition  for  the  prefent  Defign. 
Yet  we  mu  ft  not  pafs  by  the  Cenotaphia  or  Monuments  eredted 
on  a  very  lingular  Account,  either  to  Perfons  buried  in  another 
Place,  or  to  thole  who  had  receiv’d  no  Burial,  and  whofe  Re¬ 
licks  cou’d  not  be  found.  . 

Thus  Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  Soldiers  in  Germany  rais  d  an 
Honorary  Tomb  to  the  Memory  of  Drufus,  tho’  his  Body  had 
been  carried  to  Rome ,  and  depofitedin  the  Campus  Martius  (a).. 
And  we  often  find  the  Generals  railing  Tombs  to  the  Honour 
of  thole  Soldiers  whofe  Bodies  cou’d  not  be  found  after  a 
Fight,  Thefe  Tumuli  inane s  or  honor arii,  when  eredted  to  the 
Memory  of  particular  Perfons,  were  ufually  kept  as  fticred  as 
the  true  Monuments,  and  had  the  fame  Ceremonies  perform’d 
at  them.  Thus  Virgil  defcribes  Andromache  keeping  the  Anni* 
verfary  of  HedloA s  'Death.  iBn.  3- 

Solemnes  turn  forte  dapes ,  &  trijha  dona 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache ,  manefque  vocabat 
/ leBorcum  ad  tumulum ,  virtdi  quern  ccfpite  inanem, 

Et  geminas,  caufam  lachrymis ,  facraverat  aras. 

And  Jtncas  tells  Deiphobus ,  that  he  has  paid  him  fuch  an 
Honour. 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhecteo  in  httore  inanem 
Conjlitui ,  &  magnd  Manes  ter  voce  vocavi : 

Nomen  &  arma  locum  fervant.  iEneid.  6. 


z  4 


(a)  Huston.  Claud,  cap.  i. 


4FTER 
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AFTER  THE  FUNERAL  we  are  to  take  notice  of  the 
feveral  Rites  perform’d  in  Honour  of  the  Dead,  at  the  Feftivals 
inftituted  with  that  Defign.  The  chief  time  of  paying  thefe 
Offices  was  the  Feralia ,  or  Feaft  of  the  Ghofts  in  the  Month  of 
February ,  but  ’twas  ordinary  for  particular  Families  to  have  pro¬ 
per  Seafons  of  difcharging  this  Duty,  as  the  Novennalia ,  the 
Decennatia ,  and  the  like.  The  Ceremonies  themfelves  may  be 
reduc’d  to  thefe  Three  Heads,  Sacrifices,  Feafts  and  Games  * 
to  which  if  we  fubjoin  the  Cuftoms  of  Mourning,  and  of  the 
Confecration,  we  ffiall  take  in  all.  that  remains  on  this  Sub- 
jeft. 

The  Sacrifices  (which  they  call’d  Infer'ue )  eonfifted  of  Li¬ 
quors,  Vi&ims  and  Garlands.  The  Liquors  were  Water, 
Wine,  Milk,  Blood,  and  liquid  Balfam, 

Hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carchefia  Baccho 

Fundit  humi ,  dm  ladle  no.vo ,  dm  fangmne  facro,  Virg,  JE11.  f. 

The  Blood  was  taken  from  the  Vi  dims  offer’d  to  the  Manet, 
which  were  ufually  of  the  fmaller  Cattle,  tho’  in  ancient  Times 
’twas  Cuftomary  to  ufe  Captives  or  Slaves  in  this  Inhumane 
Manner. 

The  Balfams  and  Garlands  occur  every  where  in  the  Poets, 
Propert.  Lib.  3.  Eleg.  if. 

Ajferet  hue  unguenta  mihi ,  fertifque  fepulchrum 
Ornabit ,  cujlos  ad  me  a  bufla  feder/s , 

'Tibullus,  Lib,  3.  Eleg.  4, 

Aique  aliquis  fenior,  veteres  veneratus  amores 
Annua  conflrudlo  ferta  dab  it  tumulo. 

Befides  thefe  Chaplets,  they  ftrow’d  loofe  Flowers  about  the 
Monument. 

Purpureos  jecit  floret ,  ae  talla  fatur. 

And  again  iEn.  6, 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.  Manibus  date  lilia  plems  i 

Purpureos  fpargam  flore ;  animamque  nepotis 

Hit  faltem  accumulem  donis ,  &  fungar  inani 

Munere. : 

The 
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The  Feafts  celebrated  to  the  Honour  of  the  Deceas’d,  were 
either  private  or  publick.  The  Private  Feafts  were  term’d  Si- 
licernia ,  from  Silex  and  Coena,  as  if  we  lhould  fay  Suppers  made 
oh  a  Stone.  Thefe  were  prepar’d  both  for  the  Dead  and  the 
Living.]  The  Repaft  defign’d  for  the  Dead,  confifting  common¬ 
ly  of  Beans,  Lettices,  Bread  and  Eggs,  or  the  like,  was  laid  011 
the  Tomb  for  the  Ghofts  to  come  out  and  eat,  as  they  fancied 
they  wou’d,  and  what  was  left  they  burnt  on  the  Stone.  Tra¬ 
vellers  tell  us  thattheiW/<z7wat  prefent  have  a  fuperftitious  Cuftom 
much  of  this  Nature,  putting  a  piece  of  Meat  always  in  the 
Grave  with  the  dead  Body,  when  they  bury  in  the  Plantations. 

’Twas  from  this  Cuftom  that  to  exprefs  the  moft  miferable  Po¬ 
verty  of  Creatures  almoft  ftarv’d,  they  us’d  to  fay,  Such  an  one 
got  his  Victuals  from  the  ‘Tombs.  Thus  Catullus: 

Uxor  NIeneni  fepe  quam  in  fepulchretis 

Vidifiis  ipfo  rapere  rogo  ccenam1 

Quum  devolutum  ex  igne  profequens  panem 

A  femirafo  tunderetur  ujlore. 

And  Tibullus  his  Curfe  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 

Ipfa  fame  flimulante  furens  efcafque  fepulchro 
Qucerat ,  if  d  fcvis  offa  rehcla  lupis. 

The  private  Feafts  for  the  Living  were  kept  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Deceas’d,  by  the  neareft  Friends  and  Relations  only. 

The  Publick  Feafts  were  when  the  Heirs  or  Friends  of  fome 
rich  or  great  Perfon  oblig’d  the  People  with  a  general  Treat  to 
his  Honour  and  Memory ;  as  Cicero  reports  of  the  Funeral  of 
Scipio  Africanus  (af  and  Dio  of  that  of  Sylla(b).  And  Suetonius 
(r)  relates  that  Julius  Cafar  gave  the  People  a  Feaft  in  Memo¬ 
ry  of  his  Daughter.  There  was  a  Cuftom  on  thefe  Occalions 
to  diftribute  a  Parcel  of  raw  Meat  among  the  poor  People, 
which  they  term’d  vifceratio ;  tho’  this  was  fometimes given  with¬ 
out  the  Publick  Feafts. 

The  Funeral  Games  have  already  been  difpatch’d  among  the 
other  Shows. 

As  to  the  Cuftom  of  Mourning,  befides  what  has  been  before 
obferv’d  by  the  bye,  we  may  farther  take  notice  of  the  time  ap- 


(a)  In  Oral,  pro  Murasna.  (b)  Lib.  37.  (e)  Cap.  22. 

pointed 
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pointed  for  that  Ceremony,  and  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable 
Ways  of  exp  telling  it.  “  Numa  (as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his 

Life  )  prefcrib’d  Rules  for  regulating  the  Days  of  Mourning, 
“  according  to  certain  Times  and  Ages.  As  for  Example,  a 
“  Child  of  Three  Years,  and  fo  upwards  to  Ten,  was  to  \>e 
u  mourn’d  for  fo  many  Months  as  he  was  Years  Old.  And 
“  the  longed  time  of  Mourning  for  any  Perfon  whatfoever 
“  was  not  to  exceed  the  Term  of  ten  Months :  which  alfo 
“  was  the  time  appointed  unto  Widows  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
“  their  deceas’d  Husbands,  before  which  they  cou’d  not  with- 
u  out  great  Indecency  pafs  unto  fecond  Marriages  :  But  in  cafe 
“  their  Incontinence  was  fuch  as  cou’d  not  admit  fo  long  an 
lc  Abftinence  from  the  Nuptial  Bed,  they  were  to  facrifice  a 
tc  Cow  with  a  Calf,  for  expiation  of  their  Fault. 

Now  Romulus  his  Years  confiding  but  of  Ten  Months, 
when  Numa  afterwards  added  two  Months  more,  he  did  not 
alter  the  Time  he  had  before  fetled  for  Mourning,  and  there¬ 
fore  tho’  after  that  Time  we  meet  with  Lutius  annuus ,  or  a 
Years  Mourning,  ufed  often  upon  the  Death  of  fome  Eminent 
Perfon,  we  mult  take  it  only  for  the  old  Year  of  Romulus ,  or 
the  fpace  of  Ten  Months. 

There  were  feveral  Accidents  which  often  occafion’d  the 
concluding  of  a  Publick  or  Private  Mourning  before  the  fix’d 
Time  ;  fuch  as  the  Dedication  of  a  Temple,  the  Solemnity  of 
Publick  Games,  or  Feftivals,  the  folemn  Luftration  perform’d 
by  the  Cenfor ,  and  the  difcharging  any  Vow  made  by  a  Magi- 
ftrate  or  General;  which  being  Times  of  publick  Rejoy cing, 
wou’d  have  otherwife  imply’d  a  Contradi&ion. 

As  to  the  Tokens  of  Private  Grief,  they  had  none  but  what 
are  common  to  mod  Nations,  as  the  keeping  their  Houfe  for 
fuch  a  time,  the  avoiding  all  manner  of  Recreations  and  Enter¬ 
tainments,  and  the  like.  But  in  Publick  Mourning  ’twas  a  lin¬ 
gular  Cuitom  to  exprefs  their  Concern  by  making  the  Term  and 
*11  Bufinefs  immediately  to  end,  and  letling  a  Vacation  till  fuch 
a  Period ;  of  which  we  have  frequent  Indances. 

The  lad  Ceremony  delign’d  to  be  ipokqn  of  was  Confe- 
cration.  This  belong’d  properly  to  the  Emperors,  yet  we 
meet  too  with  a  private  C6nfecration  which  we  may  obferve 
in  our  way.  This  was  when  the  Friends  and  Relations  of  the 
Deceas’d  canoniPd  him,  and  paid  him  Worfhip  in  private, 
a  piece  of  Refped  commonly  paid  to  Parents  by  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  his  Raman  Quedions.  Yet  the 
Parents  too  fometimes  confer’d  the  fame  Honour  on  their 
deceas’d  Children,  as  Cicero  promileth  to  do  for  his  Daugh¬ 
ter 
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ter  Tullia,  in  the  end  of  his  Confolation;  and  tho’  that  Piece 
be  fufpedled  as  we  now  have  it,  yet  the  prefent  Authority  lofes 
nothing  of  its  Force,  being  cited  heretofore  by  LaBantins  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Copies  extant  in  his  time. 

The  Publick  Confecration  had  its  Original  from  the  Deifica- 
cation  of  Romulus ,  but  was  afterwards  dilcontinued  till  the  time 
of  the  Emperors,  on  mod  of  whom  this  Honour  was  conferr’d. 
The  whole  Ceremony  is  mod  accurately  defcrib’d  by  Herodian 
in  his  Fourth  Book,  the  Tranflation  of  which  Place  may  con¬ 
clude  this  Subjedt. 

“  The  Romans  ( fays  he )  have  a  Cuftom  to  confecrate 
“  thofe  Emperors  who  leave  either  Sons,  or  defign’d  SucceF 
“  fors  at  their  Death  ;  and  thofe  who  receiv’d  this  Honour 
“  are  faid  to  be  enroll’d  among  the  Gods.  On  this  Occafion 
“  the  whole  City  maintains  a  Publick  Grief,  mix’d  as  it 
“  were  with  the  Solemnity  of  a  Feth'val.  The  true  Body  is 
“  buried  in  a  very  Sumptuous  Funeral,  according  to  the  or- 
“  dinary  Method.  But  they  contrive  to  have  an  Image  of  the 
“  Emperor  in  Wax  done  to  the  Life ;  and  this  they  expofe 
“  to  publick  view,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  Gate  on 
“  a  ftately  Bed  of  Ivory  cover’d  with  rich  Garments  of  Em- 
“  broider’d  Work,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  So  the  Image  lies 
“  there  all  pale,  as  if  under  a  dangerous  Indifpofition.  Round 
u  the  Bed  there  lit  the  greateft  part  of  the  Day,  on  the  Left- 
“  fide,  the  whole  Senate  in  Black ;  on  the  Right,  the  Aged 
“  Matrons,  who  either  upon  account  of  their  Parents  or  Hu R 
“  bands  are  reputed  Noble ;  they  wear  no  Jewels  or  Gold,  or 
“  other  ufual  Ornaments,  but  are  attir’d  in  clofe  white  Veils, 
u  to  exprefs  their  Sorrow  and  Concern.  This  Ceremony  con- 
“  tinues  Seven  Days  together  ;  the  Phylicians  being  admitted 
“  every  Day  to  the  Bed,  and  declaring  the  Patient  to  grow  all 
“  along  worfe  and  worfe.  At  laft  when  they  fuppofe  him 
“  to  be  dead,  a  feleA  Company  of  Young  Gentlemen  of  the 
“  Senatorian  Order  take  up  the  Bed  on  their  Shoulders,  and 
“  carry  it  thro’  the  Holy  Way  into  the  old  Forum ,  the  place 
“  where  the  Roman  Magiftrates  us’d  to  lay  down  their  Offices, 
w  On  both  fides  there  are  rais’d  Galleries  with  Seats  one  a- 
“  bove  another,  one  fide  being  fill’d  with  a  Choir  of  Boys 
“  all  Nobly  Defcended,  and  of  the  moft  eminent  Patrician 
“  Families  ;  the  other  with  a  like  Set  of  Ladies  of  Quality  ; 
“  who  both  together  ling  Hymns  and  Paeans  compos’d  in 
u  very  mournful  and  palfionate  Airs,  to  the  Praife  of  the  De- 
“  ceas’d.  When  thele  are  over,  they  take  up  the  Bed  again, 
“  and  carry  it  into  the  Campus  Maftius ;  where  in  the  wideft 

“  part 
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«  part  of  the  Field,  is  ere&ed  a  fourfqnare  Pile,  entirely 
'«  compos’d  of  large  Planks,  in  Shape  of  a  Pavilion,  and  ex- 
ct  adlly  regular  and  equal  in  the  Dimenfions.  This  in 
a  the  infide  is  fill’d  up  with  dry  Chips,  but  without  is 
Ci  adorn’d  with  Coverlids  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  beautified 
with  Pi&urers,  and  curious  Figures  in  Ivory.  Above  this 
u  is  plac’d  another  Frame  of  Wood,  much  lefs  indeed,  but 
«  fet  off  with  Ornaments  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  having 
«  little  Doors  or  Gates  Handing  about  it.  Over  this  are  fet  a 
“  Third  and  Fourth  Pile,  every  one  being  confiderably  lefs 
u  than  that  on  which  it  Hands;  and  fo  others  perhaps,  till 
«  they  come  to  the  leaH  of  all,  which  forms  the  Top.  The 
“  Figure  of  this  Structure  all  together  may  be  compar’d  to 
cc  thofe  Watch  T o wers,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  Harbours  of 
“  Note,  and  by  the  Fire  on  their  Top  direft  the  Conrfe  of 
“  the  Ships  into  the  Haven.  After  this,  hoifling  up  the  Bo- 
u  dy  into  the  fecond  Frame  of  Building,  they  get  together  a 
5‘  vafl  Quantity  of  all  manner  of  fweet  Odours  and  Perfumes, 
u  whether  of  Fruits,  Herbs  or  Gums,  and  pour  them  in  Heaps, 
u  all  about  it :  There  being  no  Nation,  or  City,  or  indeed 
cc  any  Eminent  Men,  who  do  not  rival  one  another  in  pay- 
tc  ing  thefe  lafl  Prefents  to  their  Prince.  When  the  Place  is 
cc  quite  fill’d  with  a  huge  Pile  of  Spices  and  Drugs,  the  whole 
“  Order  of  Knights  ride  in  a  folemn  Proceffion  round  the 
u  Structure,  and  imitate  the  Motions  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dance. 
M  Chariots  too,  in  a  very  regular  and  decent  Manner,  are 
“  drove  round  the  Pile,  having  the  Coach-men  cloath’d  in 
u  Purple,  and  bearing  the  Images  of  all  the  Illuftrious  Ro- 
“  mans ,  renown’d  either  for  their  Counfels  and  Adminiflra- 
u  tion  at  Home,  or  their  Memorable  Atchievements  in  War. 
“  This  Pomp  being  finilh’d,  the  Succeffor  to  the  Empire  ta- 
“  king  a  Torch  in  his  Hand,  puts  it  to  the  Frame,  and  at  the 
u  fame  time  the  whole  Company  affifi  in  lighting  it  in  feveral 
“  places,  when  on  a  Hidden  the  Chips  and  Drugs  catching 
tc  Fire,  the  whole  Pile  is  quickly  confunfd.  At  laH  from  the 
u  higheH  and  fmalleH  Frame  of  Wood,  an  Eagle  is  let  loofe, 
tl  which  afcending  with  the  Flames  towards  the  Sky  is  fupi 
pos’d  to  carry  the  Priqce’s  Soul  to  Heaven, 


C  H  A  P, 


HpHE  peculiar  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans  in  reference  to  eating 
-*•  and  drinking  will  eafily  fall  Under  the  Three  Heads,  of  the 
Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Entertainments.  As 
to  the  firft,  the  Romans  had  no  proper  Repaft  befides  Supper, 
for  which  the  ordinary  Time  was  about  their  Ninth  Hour,  of 
our  Three  a  Clock.  Thus  Martial  reckoning  up  the  Bufinefs 
of  every  Hour, 

Imperat  extruSlos  fr  anger  e  nona  tor  os. 

But  the  more  frugal  made  this  Meal  a  little  before  Sun-fet, 
in  the  Declenfion  of  the  Day  :  To  which  Virgil  might  poffibly 
allude,  tho’  fpeaking  of  the  Cuftoms  of  Carthage ,  and  of  its 
Queen,  when  he  fays, 

Nunc  eadem  labente  die  convivia  queer  it.  JE n.  4- 

On  the  other  fide  the  Voluptuous  and  Extravagant  com¬ 
monly  began  their  Feafts  before  the  ordinary  Hour.  Thus 
Horace ,  Book  i.  Od.  I. 

Nec  partem  folido  demere  de  die 

Spernit. 

Arid  Juvenal ,  Sat.  io. 

Exul  ab  odlavd  Marius  bibit. 


Thofe  that  cou’d  not  hold  out  till  Supper,,  us’d  to  break  their 
Fall  in  fome  other  part  of  the  Day,  fome  at  the  Second  Hour, 
fome  at  the  Fourth,  anfwering  to  our  Eight  and  Ten;  fome  at 
the  Sixth  or  about  Noon,  others  at  the  Eighth  or  our  Two,  as 
their  Stomachs  requir’d,  or  their  Employments  gave  them  leave. 
At  this  time  they  feldom  eat  any  thing  but  a  bit  of  Dry-bread, 
or  perhaps  a  few  Raifins  or  Nuts,  or  a  little  Honey.  From  the 
different  Hours  of  taking  this  Breakfaft,  ’tis  likely  that  the  jen- 
taculum ,  prandium ,  merenda ,  &c.  had  their  original,  being  really 
the  fame  Repaft  made  by  feveral  Perfons  at  feveral  times  (a). 


(a)  Dacitr  on  Horace,  Book  i,  Ode  i. 
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The  PLACE  in  which  the  Romans  eat,  was  anciently  call’d 
Cxnaculum.  Seneca,  Suetonius ,  and  others,  ftfte  it  Coenatio.  But 
t he  moil  common  Appellation,  which  they  borrow’d  from  the 
Grecians,  was  Triclinium .  Servius  on  the  fir  ft  of  the  JEncids 
at  that  Verfe, 

Aured  compofuit  fpandd  mediumcpue  locavit , 

takes  an  Occafion  to  reprehend  thofe  Grammarians  who  will 
have  : Triclinium  to  fignifie  a  Room  to  fup  in,  and  not  barely 
a  Table.  Yet  (to  omit  a  tedious  Number  of  Citations  from 
other  Authors,)  Tally  himfelf  ufeth  the  Word  in  that  Senfte  : 
For  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  he  tells  Atticus  (a)  that  When  C.tfar 
came  to  Philippi ,  the  Town  was  fo  full  of  Soldiers,  as  to  leave 
Cafar  fcarce  a  Triclinium  to  fup  in. 

Anciently  the  Romans  us’d  to  fup  fitting,  as  the  Europeans 
at  prefent,  making  ufe  of  a  long  Table. 

Perpetuis  foliti putres  confiftere  menfis.  Virg.  JE n.  8. 

Afterwards  the  Men  took  up  a  Cuftom  of  lying  down,  but 
the  Women  for  fome  time  after  ftill  kept  fitting,  as  the  moil 
decent  Pofture  (A).  The  Children  too  of  Princes  and  Noble¬ 
men  for  the  fame  Reafon  us’d  to  fit  at  the  Backs  of  Couches 
(f),  whence  after  a  Difh  or  Two  they  withdrew  without  cau- 
fing  any  Difturbance.  Yet  as  to  the  Women  ’tis  evident  that 
in  after-times  they  us’d  the  fame  Pofture  at  the  Table  as  Men, 
Thus  Cicero  in  an  Epiftle  to  Pectus,  telling  him  of  one  Clyteris , 
a  Gentlewoman  that  was  lately  at  a  Treat  with  him,  makes  ufe 
of  the  Word  accubuit.  And  Ovid  in  his  Fourth  Love-Elegy  of 
the  Firft  Book,  advifeth  his  Miftrefs  about  her  Carriage  at  the 
Table  before  her  Husband, 

Cum  premit  ille  torurn ,  vultu  comes  ipfa  modejlo 
Ibis  ut  accumbas - - 

And  Suetonius  relates,  that  at  an  Entertainment  of  the  Emperof 
Caligula ,  he  plac’d  all  his  Sifters  one  by  one  below  himfelf, 
zixore  fupra  cubante ,  his  Wife  lying  above  him. 

When  they  began  thus  to  lie  down  inftead  of  fitting  at 
Meat,  they  contriv’d  a  fort  of  Beds  or  Couches  of  the  fame* 
nature  with  thofe  on  which  they  flept,  but  diftinguifh’d  from 


(a)  Lib.  ry.  Epift.  yo.  *(£)  Va l.  Mux.  lib.  z.  cap.  i,  ( c )  Tacitus 

Ann*  13.  Suetonius  Claud,  cap.  32. 

them 
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them  by  the  Name  of  Ledi  tricliniorum ,  or  tricliniares ,  the  o- 
ther  being  call’d  ledi  cubic ularii v 

They  were  made  in  feveral  forms,  but  commonly  four-fquare, 
fometimes  to  hold  Three  or  Four,  fometimes  Two  Perfons, 
or  only  one.  Yet  in  the  fame  Entertaining-Room  it  was  ob- 
ferv’d  to  have  all  the  Couches  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Make.  After 
the  round  Citron-Tables  grew  in  Falhion,  they  chang’d  the 
Three  Beds  (  which  denominated  the  Triclinium  )  for  the  Stiba- 
dium ,  one  Angle  large  Couch  in  the  Shape  of  a  Half-Moon,  or 
of  the  Grecian  Sigma ,  from  which  it  fometimes  borrow’d  its 
Name,  as  in  Martial , 

Accipe  lunatd  fcriptu  mtefiudine  figma. 

Thefe  Stibadia  took  their  feveral  Names  from  the  Number  of 
Men  that  they  held,  as  the  Hexaclinon  for  Six,  the  Heptaclinon 
for  Seven,  and  fo  on. 

The  higher  the  Beds  were,  the  more  Noble  and  Stately,  and 
the  more  Decent  too  they  were  thought.  Hence  Virgil  i£n.  2. 

Inde  toro  pater  JEneas  fic  orfus  ah  alto. 

And  again  Ain.  6. 

- Lucent  genialihus  altis 

Aurea  fulcra  toris - 

On  the  contrary,  low  Couches  were  look’d  on  as  foextreamly 
Scandalous,  that  (as  Valerius  Maximus  tells  the  Story)  one 
Alius  Tubero ,  a  Man  of  great  Integrity  and  of  very  Noble 
Progenitors,  being  a  Candidate  for  the  Prstorfhip,  loft  the  Place, 
only  for  making  ufe  of  a  low  fort  of  Supping  Beds,  when  he 
gave  the  People  a  publick  Entertainment  (a). 

On  the  Beds  they  laid  a  kind  of  Ticks  or  Quilts,  ftuffed'with 
Feathers,  Herlas  or  Tow;  which  they  call’d  culcitra.  Over  thefe 
they  threw  in  ancient  Times  nothing  but  Goat’s  Skins ;  which 
were  afterwards  chang’d  for  the  flragula ,  the  Coverlids  or  Carpets : 
Thefe  we  fometimes  find  under  the  Name  of  tor  ah  a  on  account 
of  belonging  to  the  torus.  Thus  in  Horace , 

..  1  '  -Me  turpe  toral ,  ne  fordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares.  Lib.  2.  Epift.  f- 


(a)  Vul  Max.  Lib.  7.  cap.  f. 


And 
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And  again, 

El  ‘Tyrias  dare  circum  illot  a  tor  alia  defies.  Lib.  2.  Sat  4. 

On  the  Carpets  were  laid  Pufaim,  or  Pillows,  for  the  Guefts 
to  lean  their  Backs  on. 

’Twou’d  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  Variety  and  Richnefs  of 
the  Furniture  with  which  they  fet  off  their  Tables.  It  will  be 
enough  to  obferve  from  Pliny,  that  when  Carthage  was  finally 
deftroy’d  by  Scipie  Africanus ,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Treafure  found 
in  that  City,  which  had  fo  long  contended  for  Riches,  Glory 
and  Empire,  with  Rome  it  felf,  amounted  to  no  more  than  what 
in  Pliny’s  time  was  often  laid  out  in  the  Furniture  of  a  Table  (a). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  Entertainment,  the  Guefts  in  the 
firft  place  Bath’d  with  the  Mafter  of  the  Feaft,  and  then 
chang’d  their  ordinary  Cloaths  for  the  vefiis  convivalis  or 
coenatoria ,  a  light  kind  of  Frock ;  at  the  fame  time  having 
their  foie  a  pull’d  oft’  by  the  Slaves,  that  they  might  not  foul 
the  fine  Carpets,  and  Furniture  of  the  Beds.  And  now 
taking  their  Places,  the  firft  Man  lay  at  the  Head  of  the  Bed, 
refting  the  fore  Part  of  his  Body  on  his  Left-Elbow,  and 
having  a  Pillow  or  Bolfter  to  prop  up  his  Back.  The  next 
Man  lay  with  his  Head  towards  the  Feet  of  the  firft,  from 
which  he  was  defended  by  the  Bolfter  that  fupported  his  own 
Back ;  commonly  reaching  over  to  the  Navel  of  the  other 
Man ;  and  the  reft  after  the  fame  manner.  Being  fettled  on 
she  Beds,  in  the  next  place  they  wafh  their  Hands  : 

- - - — -Stratoque  fuper  difcumbitur  oftro  ; 

Cant  manibus  famuli  lymphas.  Virg.  iE n.  1. 

After  this  they  were  ferv’d  with  Garlands,  of  Rofes  and 
whatever  other  Flowers  were  in  Seafon,  which  they  did  not 
wear  only  on  their  Heads,  but  fometimes  too  about  their  Necks 
and  Arms :  This  too  was  the  time  to  prefent  them  with  Efien- 
ces  and  Perfumes. 

The  Number  of  Guefts  is  by  Agellius  ftated  according  toVarre , 
that  they  Ihou’d  not  be  fewer  than  Three,  or  more  than  Nine; 
either  to  exprefs  the  Number  of  the  Graces  or  the  Mufes. 

The  moft  honourable  Place  was  the  middle  Bed,  and  the 
middle  of  that.  Horace  defcribes  the  whole  Order  of  fitting  in 
his  Eighth  Satyr  of  the  2d  Book ! 

Summus  ego ,  &  prope  me  Pifcus  Sabinus ,  $5*  infra, 

Si  memini ,  Partus  :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 


{a)  Nat  Hijl.  lib.  cap.  is. 

Pibi- 


f 


So  that  mfra  aliquem  cubare  is  the  fame  as  to  lye  in  ones 
Bofom,  as  St.  John  is  faid  to  have  done  in  our  Saviour’s : 
whence  Learned  Men  have  thought  that  either  the  fame  Cu’ 
Horn  was  obferv’d  in  almoft  all  Nations ;  or  elfe  that  the  Jews 
having  been  lately  conquer’d  by  Pompey,  conform’d  themfelves’ 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  refpe&s,  to  the  Example  of  their 
Mailers. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Feaft  they  lay  on  their  Bellies,  their 
Breafts  being  kept  up  with  Pillows,  that  they  might  have  both 
their  Hands  at  Liberty  ;  but  towards  the  latter  End  they  either 
relied  themfelves  on  their  Elbows,  as  Horace  fays, 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  fe  conviva  reponet. 

And  in  another  place, 

Et  cubit o  remanete  preffo .  Carm.  i.  Od.  27. 

or  if  they  had  not  a  mind  to  talk,  they  lay  all  along ;  all  which 
Pollures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  old  Marbles,  which  prefent 
the  Figure  of  an  Entertainment. 


bles,  and  not  by  lingle  Difhes ;  as  Servius  obferves  on  that  of 
Virgil ,  iEn.  y. 


Difhes,  than  the  Tables,  becaufe  it  follows  prefently  after, 

Dixit ,  &  in  mens  a,  laticum  libavit  honor  em. 

unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  as  foon  as  the  Table  of  Vifluals  was  re¬ 
mov’d,  another  was  fet  in  its  place  with  nothing  but  Drink. 

They  wanted  no  manner  of  Diverlion  while  they  were  eating, 
having  ordinarily  Mulick  and  Antick  Dances,  and  in  ancient 
Times  Combats  of  Gladiators. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Julius  C<efar ,  once  in  a  Treat  which  he 
made  for  the  People,  had  no  lefs  than  22000  Triclinia,  which  is 
enough  to  give  an  Idea  of  their  Publick  Entertainments. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Roman  Names. 

TH  E  Roman  Names  which  many  times  grievoufly  puttie  or¬ 
dinary  Readers,  may  be  divided  into  four  forts,  the  Names 
of  the or’ Free-Born .the  Names  of  the  Freed  Men 
and  Slaves,  the  Names  of  the  Women,  and  the  Names  of  Adop- 

tedTh v^lngenki  had  three  feveral  Names,  the  Promo-men,  ■  the 
Nomen ,  and  the  Cognomen.  Hence  Juvenal  Sat.  y. 

-Si  quid  tentaveris  unquam 


Plifcere ,  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina  ■  ■■  ■ 

The  Pram-men  anfwers  to  our  Chriftian  Name,  but  was  not 
impos’d  till  the  affirming  the  Manly  Gown.  The  Names  of  this 
fort  molt  in  ufe,  together  with  the  initial  Letters,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  Hand  for  them  in  Writing,  are  as  follow  : 

A.  A  ulus,  C.  Cams,  D.  Deems ,  K.  CJffip  la.Lucms,  M. 
Manias  and  Marcus,  N.  Numerms ,  P.  Piiblms,  Q.  Quentins, 

T  "ap  tU/ipp  ius,  CN.  Cneus,  SP.  Spur  ms,  TI.  Tiberius ,  MAM. 
Mamercus,  SER.  Servius,  SEX.  Sextus.  _ 

The  Nomen  immediately  follow’d  the  Pronomen,  aniwering 
to  the  Grecian  Patronymuks.  For  as  among  them  the  Pofte- 
rity  of  JEacus  had  the  Name  of  JEacida ,  fo  the  Julian  Family 
'm  Rome  were  fo  call’d  from  lulus  or  Afcanms.  But  there  were 
feveral  other  Reafons  which  gave  Original  to  fome  of  the  Pro¬ 
nomens,  as  living  Creatures,  Places  and  Accidents,  which  are 

The  Cornomen  wxs,  added  in  the  third  Place,  on  the  Account 
of  diftinguilhing  Families,  and  was  affirm'd  from  no  certain 
Caufe  but  ufually  from  fome  particular  Occurrence.  But  this 
mult  be  underftood  principally  of  the  fir  ft  Original  of  the  Name, 
for  afterwards  it  was  Hereditary,  tho’  frequently  chang  d  tor  a 

Grammarians  ufually  add  a  fourth  Name,  which  they  call 
Airwomen  •  but  this  was  rather  an  Honourable  1  itle .  As 
Cato  was’ oblig’d  with  the  conftant  Epithet  °f  the 
fm  0f  the  Rich :  And  hence  came  the  Africans,  the  AJiatia, 
{he  Macedonia,  &c.  rally  frequently  ufes  Cognomen  to  fig- 
nifie  thefe  Appellations;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of 
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being  fo  Scrupulous  as  to  exprefs  our  felves  in  thefe  Cafes,  by 
the  fourth  Word.  5  y 

The  Slaves  in  ancient  Times  had  no  Name,  but  what  they 
borrow’d  from  the  Piranomen  of  their  Matters,  as  Lucipor ,  Pub- 
lipor,  Marcipor ,  as  much  as  to  fay,  Lucii  puer,  Publiipuer  &c. 
(a).  When  this  Cuftom  grew  out  of  Faihion,  the  Slaves  were 
ufually  call  d  by  fome  proper  Name  of  their  own,  fometimes 
of  Latin,  and  fometimes  of  Grecian  Original ;  this  was  very 
often  taken  from  their  Country,  as  Davus ,  Syr  us,  Geta,  See. 
Upon  their  Manumiffion  they  took  up  the  Pranomen  and  the 
Nomen  of  their  Matters,  but  inftead  of  the  Cognomen  made  ufe 
of  their  former  Name  ;  as  Marcus  Tullius  Tyro,  the  Freed  Man 
of  Cicero.  After  the  lame  manner  it  was  cuftomary  for  any  Fo¬ 
reigner  who  had  been  made  a  free  Denizen  of  Rome,  to  bear 
the  Nomen  and  the  Pr<enomen  of  the  Perfon  on  whofe  account  he 
obtain’d  that  Privilege. 

The  Women  had  anciently  their  Pranomens  as  well  as  the 
Men,  fuch  as  Caia ,  Cecilia,  Lucia,  Sec.  But  afterwards  they 
feldom  us’d  any  other  befides  the  proper  Name  of  ,  their  Fami¬ 
ly,  as  Julia,  Marcia ,  and  the  like.  When  there  were  two  Sitters 
in  a  Houfe,  the  diftinguiftting  T erms  were  Major  and  Minor  , 
if  a  greater  Number,,  Prima ,  Secunda,  Tertia ,  Quart  a.  Quinta , 
or  by  Contra&ion,  Secundilla,  Quartilla,  and  Quintilla. 

Adopted  Perfons  aifum’d  all  three  Names  of  him  who  ob¬ 
lig’d  him  with  this  kindnefs,  but  as  a  Mark  of  their  proper 
Defccnt  added  at  the  end  either  their  former  Nomen  or  Cogno¬ 
men  ;  the  firft  exactly  the  fame  as  before,  (as  Q.  Servilius  Cepio 
Agalo  Brutus  the  Name  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  when  adopted  by 
Q-  Servilius  Cepio  Agalo:)  The  other  with  Tome  flight  altera¬ 
tion,  as  C.  Odavius,  when  adopted  by  Julius  Cafar ,  was  call’d 
C.  Julius  Cafar  Odavianus. 

Tho’  the  Right  and  the  Ceremony  of  Adoption  be  a  Sub- 
je£t  properly  belonging  to  the  Notice  of  Civil  Lawyers ; 
Yet  it  cannot  be  amifs  to  give  fome  little  Hints  about  the 
Nature  of  that  Cuftom  in  general.  Every  one  knows  the 


take  him  in  the  room  of  a  Son,  and  to  give  him  a  Right  to 
all  Privileges  which  accompanied  that  Title.  Now  the 
Wifdom  of  the  Roman  Conftitution  made  this  Matter  a 
Publick  Concern.  When  a  Man  had  a  mind  to  Adopt  ano¬ 
ther  into  his  Family,  he  was  oblig’d  to  draw  up  his  Reafons, 
and  to  offer  them  to  the  College  of  the  Pontifices ,  for  their  Ap- 
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probation.  If  this  was  obtain’d,  on  the  Motion  of  th ePonu- 
fices  the  ConfitL  or  fome  other  Prime  Magiftrate  brought  in  a 
gill  ’at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  to  make  the  Adoption  valid. 
The  private  Ceremony  confided  in  buying  the  Perfon  to  be 
Adopted. ,  of  his  Parents,  for  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money,  formally 
given  and  taken  :  As  Suetonius  tells  us  Augufius  purehas  d  his 
Grand  ions  Cams  and  Lucius  of  their  Father  Agnppa. 

Aulus  Gellius  makes  a  diftinSion  between  Adoptioznd  Arro- 
ratio ,  as  if  the  former  belong’d  only  to  the  care  of  the  Prater 
and  was  granted  to  Perfons  only  under  Age;  ‘he  latter  to  the 
Cognizance  of  the  People,  and  was  the  free  Ad  of  Perfons- 
grown  up,  and  in  their  own  Power  :  But  we  learn  from  al- 
moft  every  Page  of  Hiftory,  That  the  Romans  were  not  fo 
nice  in  their  Practice,  as  he  is  in  his  Obfervation, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Roman  Money. 

IN  inquiring  into  the  Difference  and  Value  of  th z  Roman 
1  Coins,  we  may  begin  with  the  lowed  fort,  that .  of  Brafs. 
The  Ms  then,  or  mod  Ancient  Money,  was  fird  damp  d  by 
Servius  T Alius  r  whereas  formerly  it  was  didinguifh  d  only  by 
Weight,  and  not  by  any  Image.  The  fird  Image  was  that  of 
Peels,  or  fmall  Cattel,  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Pecuma. 
Afterwards  it  had  on  one  fide  the  Beak  of  a  Ship,  on  the  o- 
ther  a  Janus ,  and  fuch  were  the  Stamps  of  the  As:  for  as  fo? 
the  Tnens.  Quadrans ,  and  Sextans ,  they  had  the  Impreffion 
of  a  Boat  upon  them.  A  long  time  did  the  Romans  tins 
and  no  other  Money,  till  after  the  War  with  Pyrrhus ,  A.  U .  C. 
484  five  Years  before  the  fird  Punick  War,  Silver  began  to 
be  coin’d  The  Stamps  upon  the  Silver  Denariiy  are  for  the 
mod  part  Waggons,  with  Two  or  Four  Beads  in  them  on 
the  one  fide  and  on  the  Reverfe,  the  Head  of  Rome,  with  an 
Helmet.  The  Vidloriati  have  the  Image  of  Vi&ory  fitting, 
the  Sefiertii  ufually  C  aft  or  and  Pollux  on  the  one  fide  ;apd 
both  on  the  Reverfe  the  Image  of  the  City :  So  the  Cuftom 
continued  during  the  Common-Wealth.  Augufius  caus  d  Ca¬ 
pricorn  to  be  fet  upon  his  Com,  and  the  fucceeding  En  p 
rors  ordinarily  their  own  Effigies :  Lad  of  all  came  up  Coin 
of  Gold,  which  was  Fird  damp  d  Sixty  two  Years  after  that 
of  Silver,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  M.  Ltvms  Salmator ,  withjhe 
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fame  Stamp  and  Images.  So  much  for  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Money,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  feveral  Pieces  under 
■every  kind. 

The  As  was  fo  nam’d  quafi  Ms  or  Brafs,  being  of  that  Me¬ 
tal,  and  at  firft  confifted  of  a  Pound  weight,  till  in  the  firft 
Punic  War,  the  People  being  greatly  impoverrlh’d,  made  fix 
AJfes  of  the  fame  Value  out  of  One.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War,  Hannibal  preffing  very  hardly  upon  them,  and  putting 
them  to  great  Shifts,  the  AJfes  were  reduced  to  an  Ounce  a 
piece  ;  and  In  Conclufion  by  a  Law  of  Papyrius  were  brought 
down  to  half  an  Ounce,  and  fo  continued.  The  As  contain’d 
the  tenth  Part  of  the  Denarius ,  and  was  in  Value  of  our  Mo¬ 
ney  about  oh.  qua,.  The  Semijjis  or  Semi-ces  half  as  much  :  The 
Triens  was  the  third  part  of  the  As,  the  Quadrans  the  Fourth, 
by  fome  call’d  Priuncis  and  Peruncius ,  becaufe  it  contain’d 
Three  Ounces  before  the  Value  was  diminilh’d.  The  Sex- 
tans  or  Sixth  Part  was  that  which  every  Head  contributed 
to  the  Funeral  of  Menenius  Agrippa  ;  but  thefe  were  not  fuf- 
hcient  for  ufe,  and  therefore  there  were  other  Pieces  made, 
as  the  Unica  or  Twelfth  Part  of  the  Pound,  the  Semuncia  of 
the  weight  of  Four  Drachms ,  and  the  Sextula  or  Sixth  Part 
of  an  Ounce.  Varro  fpeaks  too  of  the  Decujfis  in  value  Ten 
Affes,  or  of  a  Denarius ;  the  Viccjfis  of  T wo  Denarii ,  and  fo 
upwards  to  the  Centujfis ,  the  greateft  Brafs  Coin,  in  Value 
joo  A IJes,  to  Denarii ,  and  of  our  Money  6  s.  3  d. 

For  the  Silver  Money,  the  old  Denarius  was  fo  nam’d  be- 
caule  it  contain’d  Denes  Mns  or  AJJes ,  Ten  AJfes ,  tho  its 
Weight  and  Value  was  not  at  all  times  alike.  For  the  old  Ro¬ 
wan  Denarius  during  the  Common- Wealth,  weigh  d  the 
Seventh  Part  of  an  Ounce,  and  was  in  Value  of  our  Money 
8  d.  ok  q.  with  ,  c ;  But  the  new  Denarius  which  came  up  in 
the  time  of  Claudius ,  or  a  little  before,  weigh’d  exa&ly  an 
Attick  Drachm ,  fo  that  the  Greek  Writers  when  they  lpeak 
of  it  for  every  Denarius  mention  a  Drachm ;  which  of  our 
Money  was  worth  7 d.  ob .  Computations  are  generally  made 
with  reference  to  this  new  fort  of  Denarius ,  if  relpect  be 
had  to  the  ancienter  Times,  then  all  Reckonings  are  to  be 
increas’d  one  feventh  part;  for  juft  fo  much  the  old  one  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  new.  When  we  meet  with  Bigatus  and  (guadnga- 
tus,  we  muft  underftatid  the  fame  Coin  as  the  Denarius,  fo 
call’d  from  the  Biga  and  Quadriga  ftamp’d  upon  it.  There 
was  another  Coin  call’d  PiSoriatus,  from  the  Image  of  Victo¬ 
ry  upon  it,  firft  ftamp’d  in  Rome  by  an  Order  of  Clodtus ,  in 
Value  half  a  Denarius,  and  therefore  nam’d  alfo  Qumanus, 

A  a  3 
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as  containing  the  Value  of  Five  Ajfies ;  it  was  worth  of  our 
Money  3  d.  ob.  q.  The  next  that  follows,  and  which  makes 
fo  much  Noife  in  Authors,  is  the  Sefiertius ,  fo  call’d  quafi 
Sefquitertius ,  becaufe  it  contain’d  Two  AJfes  and  a  half,  being 
half  the  Viiioriatus ,  and  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Denarius.  ’Tis 
often  call’d  abfolutely  Nummus ,  becaufe  it  was  in  mod  fre¬ 
quent  ufe,  as  alfo  Sefiertius  Nummus ;  it  was  worth  of  our 
Money  ld\  ob.  qu.  q.  The  0 bolus  was  the  fixth  Part  of  the  De¬ 
narius ,  equal  to  the  Attick  ofoAo?,  as  much  as  id.  qu.  with  us. 
The  Libella  was  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  Denarius ,  and  equal  in 
Value  to  the  As ;  fo  call’d  as  a  little  Pound,  being  fuppos’d 
equal  to  a  Pound  of  Brafs ;  worth  of  our  Money  ob.  qu.  The 
Sernbella ,  as  if  written  Serni-libella ,  was  half  this.  And  laftly 
the  Teruncius  was  the  fortieth  Part  of  a  Denarius ,  fo  nam’d 
becaufe  it  was  worth  Three  Ounces  of  Brafs ;  being  inconfide- 
rable  in  Value,  and  next  to  Nothing. 

To  pome  at  laft  to  the  Golden  Coins ;  thofe  moft  remark¬ 
able  were  the  Aurei  Denarii ,  fo  term’d,  either  becaufe  they 
had  the  fame  ftamp  as  the  Silver  Denarii ,  or  becaufe  in  Big- 
nefs  they  much  refembled  them.  The  old  Aureus  ftamp’d  du¬ 
ring  the  Common-Wealth,  weigh’d  Two  Silver  Denarii ; 
Worth  of  our  Money  17J.  id.  ob.  qua.  The  new  Aureus  ftamp’d 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  was  lighter  than  the  For¬ 
mer  by  One  Seventh  Part;  weighing  Two  Drachms ;  Worth 
about  1  ss.  of  our  Money.  Thus  they  continued  Didrachrni  for 
the  Time  of  the  firft  Five  Cafars  ;  and  then  loft  much  in  their 
Weight  by  the  Fraud  and  Avarice  of  the  fucceeding  Princes. 
In  Nero's  Time  they  wanted  a  few  Grains,  under  Galba  a  lit¬ 
tle  more,  under  Nerva ,  Trajan,  and  Adrian  no  fewer  than 
Eight  ;  under  Vefipafian  Ten,  and  the  like  under  Antoninus 
Pius,,M.  Anrelms  Severus ,  and  others.  Domitian  indeed  had  in 
his  Reign  reftor’d  to  the  Aurei  their  full  Weight  of  Two 
Drachms ,  and  fo  did  Aurelian  afterwards,  which  was  the  laft 
Regulation  of  the  Matter  while  Rome  continued  to  be  the  Seat 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Marks  of  the  ordinary  Coins  are  as  follow.  The  As, 
becaufe  at  firft  it  was  a  Pound-Weight,  is  thus  exprefs’d  L.  and 
the  Sefiertius,  becaufe  it  contain’d  in  Value  Two  Pounds  of 
Brafs  and  a  Half,  thus  HS.  or  LLS.  The  Mark  of  the  Qui- 
narius  or  ViSloriatus  was  jy.  and  of  the  Denarius  X  or  :i: 

The  Sums  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  were  chiefly  Three ; 
the  Sefiertium,  the  Libra,  and  the  Talent.  The  Seftertium  con¬ 
tain’d  a  Thoufand  Sefiertii,  about  7/.  i6x.  and  3 d.  of  our 
Money,  We  don’t  indeed  find  it  any  Ancient  Author  in 

the 
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the  Angular  Number,  as  now  it  is  us’d,  but  we  very  often 
meet  with  it  in  the  Plural,  tho’  with  the  fame  Signification.  In 
reckoning  by  Sefterces  the  Romans  had  an  Art  which  may. 
be  underltood  by  thefe  Three  Rules.  The  firft  is,  If  a  Nu¬ 
meral  Noun  agree  in  Cafe,  Gender,  and  Number,  with  Seftcr- 
tuts ,  then  it  denotes  precifely  fo  many  Sefiertu,  as  dece^fier~ 
tii  iuft  fo  many.  The  fecond  is  this,  It  a  Numeral  Noun  ot 
another  Cafe  be  join’d  with  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Seftertms, 
it  denotes  fo  many  Thoufand,  as  Decern  Seftertmm  iigmfics 
Ten  Thoufand  Sifter*.  Laftly,  if  the  Adverb  Numeral  be 
join’d,  it  denotes  fo  many  Hundred  Thoufand,  as  Deaes  Se- 
Tertiim  fignifies  Ten  Hundred  Thoufand  Seftertu;,  or  if  the 
Numeral  Adverb  be  put  by  it  felf,  the  Signification  is  the 
Decks  or  Vi&ftes  Hand  for  fo  many  Hundred  Thoufand  Softer- 
tii  or  as  they  fay,  fo  many  Hundred .Seftertia. 

The  Libra  or  Pound,  contain’d  Twelve  Ounces  of  Silver, 
or  Ninety  Six  Drachms  or  latter  Denarii  ;  and  was  worth  of 

°UThe  S  3Summ  was  the  Talent,  which  contain’d  twenty 
four  Seftertia  and  fix  Thoufand  latter  Denaru,  being  the  fame 
with  the  Attic k  Talent.  For  the  Names  of  Talent,  Mma  and 
Drachma,  the  Romani  took  from  the  Grech,  as  the  Greeks  bor¬ 
row'd  from  them  the  Libra  and  the  Una, a.  The  taknt  was 

worth  of  our  prelent  Money  1S7  *•  10  j.  .  ,  . 

We  meet  too  with  a  leffer  Sum,  term’d  the  Sportula  being 
1  .•  rich  Men  gave  to  every  one  of  their  Clients  aaer 
i±ng  wai  S  u“n  th?m  in  Public!,  and  now  and  then  at  o- 

l“r?as  nr s  stsv* 

““slum  they us’d  ;0  deal  a  Doal  to  the  Clients  without  the 
Door,  Who  receiv’d  the  Victuals  in  a  little  Basket  made  of  a  kind 
of  Broom  call’d  Sportum, 


FINIS, 


4?  4] 


ABleBi,  a  fort  of  Soldiers 
ACCA  LAURENTIA 
Accenfe  123, 

Accufatio 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO 
ABionem  intendere,  Vide  edere 
ABiones  Legis 
ABium  (the  Fight  there) 

ABor 
ABuarius 
Ad  beftias 
Ad  ludos 
Ad  met  alia 
AddiBio 
Adoption 

ADRIAN  (Emper.) ■ 

Advocati 

JEdisfaau 

JEdicula 

JEdiles 

JEdtles  Cereales 
Aidiles  Curules 
JEdiles  Plebis 
JEdilitii 

JE MTLIAN  (Emper.) 

JE  MX  LIUS 
JEneatores 
JEqui 

JErarium  facer  t 
JEre  diruti 
JEs 

JEjlimatio  litis 
JEtius 
Agger 
Agones 
Agonalia 


1Q1 
66 
1 99 

* 39 
la 
136 

149 

>7 

&3f 

123 

147 

ibid. 

ibid. 

*37 

37* 

22 

*35- 

.,3* 

ibid. 

116 

117 
ibid. 
116 
194 

23 

12 

208 
7,  8 
1  *3 

220 

373 

141 

27 

212 

86 

93 


ALARIC  King  of  the  Goths  tj 
Albo-gnlerus  321 

Ala  19a 

ALEXANDER  S  EVERUS 
(Emper.) 

Alicata  Chlamys 
Allocutio 
Ambarvalia 
Ambire  magiftratim 
Ambitus 
Ampliatio . 

AMULIUS 
AvaCet]eu 

ANCUS  MARIIUS 
Ancylia 

Andabata  ( a  fort  of  Gladiators  ) 

Animadverfio  14^ 

Animam  in  primo  ore,  or  in  primis 


2? 
3 10 
210 
66 
10  5 
138 
*40 

3 

277 

4 
74 


338 

94 

88 

142' 

a? 


ANNA  PERENNA 
Annus  biffextilis 
Anquifitio 

ANTHEMIUS  (Emper.) 

Antony  1 4,  vid.  Marc. 
ANTIOCHUS  King  of  Syria  1  z 
A  NT 0  NIUS  Car ac alia  (Em¬ 
per.)  22 

Vid.  Marcus  and  Lucius. 
ANTONINUS  Pius 
ANTONINUS  his  Pillar 
APER 
Apex 

AphraBum 
Apparitores 
APP1US  Claudius 
APPIUS  the  Decemvir • 

Aqua  ignis  interdiBio 


22 

U 

32* 
*4? 
122 
7,  66 

110 
1 14 
AqnaduBs 


i  fs 


INDEX. 


Aqtmluds  ,  57 

Aquila  (Standard  of  a  Legion)  194 
Aquila  praeffe  ibid. 

Arabia  (made  a  Province)  21 

Arbiter  bibtndi  249 

JLrbiiri  x15 

Arches  52 

Ana  of  the  Amphitheatre  44 

Anna  .  ,bid‘ 

Arm  (the  battering  Ram)  23b 

Armatura  .  ZI^ 

Armenia  (made  a  Province)  2 1 
ArmilU  12 1 

Armerum  concujfio  209 

Arms  of  the  *99 

Arrogatio  _  37 2 

Arufpices  vid.  Harufpices 
As  373.  d*. 

ASCANlUS  2 

Afforia  (made  a  Province)  2 1 

Atellana  (fort  of  Plays)  288 

(taken  by  Sy/h»)  51  3 

-rfantfi  3 1 1 

A  TTA  L  US  (King  of  Per  gamut)  1 3 
ATTILA  the  Hm  2  7 

AuBoraii  2  7  2 

AVENTINUSlpm  Alban  King)  3 2 
Augur  ale  20  5 

Auguries  67 ,  68 ,  69 

Augurs  67,  68,  69 

AUGUSTULUS  (Emper.)  28 

AUGUSTUS  (Emper.) 

Vid.  OBavius. 

Avem  (River)  3  2 

AV1TUS  28 

AULUS  PLAUTIUS  18 

denarii  374 

AURBLIAPt  (Emper.)  24 

Aufpicia  J9l 

Aufpices  68 

Aufpiciis  fuis  rem  gerert  1 97 

Auxilia  *89 


Bagnio’s  5&>  57 

B  A  L  BIN  VS  (Emper)  23 


Bali  ft  a  238 

Barr  it  us  209 

Bafilica  48  . 

Bafihcus  (a  throw  on  the  Dice)  249 
Battalia  of  the  Romans  203 

Reds  of  Images  carried  in  Proceffion 
at  Funerals  346 

Benefit  iarii  189 

Beftiarii  146,  268 

Bi  dental  33  6 

Bigatus  37  3 

Big a  _  2J7,  373 

Biremis  243 

Bijfextus  dies  88 

Blood-letting,  a  Punilhment  of  the 
Roman  Soldiers.  220 

Borrowing  and  lending  of  Wives 
among  the  Romans,  probably  a 
Mjftake  '  332» 

Bridges  of  Romo  38 

BRITAIN  17,  18,  22 

BRUTUS  7,  6,  ry,  16 

Buccinator  es  208 

Buccinss  ibid. 

Bttcula  2  01 

Bulla  aurea  31° 

Burning  of  the  Dead  335" 

Bufium  355 

C 


Cxliolus,  or  minor  Calm 
C antes 

C&rtium  tabula 
CAESAR 
Calcei  Lunati 
Calcei  mullet 
Calculi 
Caltgati 
Caliga 

Caliga  Speculatorix, 

CALIGULA 

CAMILLUS 

Camp  (  form  and  divifion 


Campagi 
CampidoBores 
Campus  Martim 


31 
232 
113^  232 

H,  l5 

323 

324 
248 

3  2  5 
ibid, 
ibid. 
17 

7,  S 
of  it) 

2I0 

324 

■*1$ 

47 

Campus, 


i 


Campus  Sceleratus  79 

Candidate  1 06 

Candidates  Principis  1 17 

Canicula  (a  throw  on  the  Dice)  249 
Cam a  (the  Battle  there)  i  1 

Cantabria  (fubdued)  17 

Capitol  39 

Cappadocia  (made  a  Province)  1 7 
Caps  and  Hats  not  ordinarily  us’d 
by  the  Romans  308,  320 


Capite  cenfi 
Caput  porcinum 
Carceres 

CARINUS  (Emper.) 
Carmen  Saliare 
Carnifex 

Carthage  (deftroy’d) 
CARUS  (Emper.) 
CASSIUS 
Caftra  aftiva 
—  Hiberna 
-Stativa 
Catapulta 

Cxtafiafis  of  the  Drama 
Catctftrdphe  of  the  Drama 
Catilinarian  Confpiracy 
CATTI 
Cavea 
Celeris 
Celeujles 

Ctlla  of  a  Temple 
Cenotaphia 
Cenfors 
Cenforii 
Cenfus 

Cen/us  (put  for  a  rich  Man) 
Centejimatio 

Centumviri  litibus  judicandis 


Centuria  pr&rogativa 
Centuries 

Centuries  or  Ordines 


of 


131 
20  6 

46 

75 
J23 
12 
2y 
16 
211 
ibid, 
ibid. 

*39 
286 
ibid. 
14 
21 

44 
|20 
244 
41 
3  T9 
&c. 
194 
11 2 
170 
219 
1 22, 

J3f 

132 

*3° 

Soldiers 

190 

*93 


|I2 


Centurions 
Centurionum  primus 
Cere  alia 

Cejlus  (the  Exercifes  defcrib’d)  2/7 


194 

95- 


Chariot  Races 
Chanfiia 
Chirodota 
Chlamys 
vid.  sdicttt* 

Chorus 
CICERO 
CIMBRI 

Cinclure  of  the  Gov/n 
Cinclus  Gabinus 
Circenfian  Shows 
Circo’s 

Circus  Maximus  ..  .. 
Circuitio  Vigilsim 
Civilis  cjuercus 
Civitates  federate 
Infra  clajfem 
Claffes 

ClaJJici  authores 
ClaJJlcum 
CLAUDIUS 
CLAUDIUS  the  fecond 
Clavi 

Clavttm  pangere 
CLAELIA 
CLEOPATRA 
Clients 
Cloaca 

doling  the 
Friends 
Clufium 
COCLES 
Coemptio 
Coenaculutn 
Coenatio 
Cognomen 
Cohors  Pretoria 
Cohors  prima 
COLLATINGS 
Collis  Diana 
•——Hortulorum 
**— — Pincius 

- - jfhiirinalis 

Collocatio 
Colonies 
Columna  beUica 
Columna  Roflrata 


Eyes 
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Columns  or  Pillars 

n 

Corybantes 

8l 

Comitia  128, 

&C. 

Cothurnus 

288 

— -Calata 

1 2  9 

Cottian  Alps 

jS 

— — Centuriata 

ibid. 

CRASSUS 

14 

— — Curiata 

130 

Cr&pida 

3*J 

Tributa  izp, 

*33 

Cretata  ambitio 

307 

Comitium 

jo 

Crimen  adulterir 

138 

COMMODUS 

zz 

- ambitus 

ibid. 

Commons 

97 

- falfi 

ibid. 

Companies  of  Charioteers 
.... .  —  vid.  Faclio 

*JJ 

—  inter  ficarios 
——majeflatis 

ibid. 
126, 138 

——the  Golden 

ajj 

• - parrkidii 

138,  145 

- - the  Purple 

ibid. 

. -pecuhtus 

iz6,  138 

—the  Silver 

ibid. 

——Perduellionk 

*3? 

Conclamatio 

342 

- piagii 

*  I3f 

Concufio  amorutn 

209 

■ - repet  undamrn 

s  26, 13® 

Confarreatio 

328 

— — veneficii 

138 

Congiaria 

220 

—  ■  -vis  publico, 

ibid. 

Conquifitores 

18* 

Crifla  •» 

201 

Confecration  of  Temples 

4® 

Crupedarii 

27  6 

Confecration  of  Emperors 

362 

Cucullus 

ll7 

— 0f  Friends 

ibid. 

Culcitra 

367 

CO  NSTANTINE  the  GREAT  zf 

Coleus 

14  6 

Constantinople 

ibid. 

Cultrarii 

86 

CONSTANTIUS 

2  6 

Cuneus 

3  Of 

CHLORUS 

*J 

Curetes 

31,81 

Confulares 

194 

Curia  Hoflilia 

48 

Confuls  107,5*. 

Curia  Pompeii 

ibid. 

Confutes  ordinarii 

CO 

0 

He 

Curia 

47>  48 

Confutes  fuffecti 

ibid. 

Curio  maximus 

S29 

CORNELIUS  SCIPIO 

12 

Curiones 

ibid. 

Cornicines 

208 

Cuflos  purpura 

Cybel' s  Priefts 

D 

311 

Cornua  (Mufick) 

Cornua  (Parts  of  the  Army) 
Sub  Corona  venire 

Corona  Caftrenjis 

ibid. 

192 

231 

222 

8l 

"■  ■  -Civica 

221 

Daci 

21 

— —  muralis 

222 

Dacia  (made  a  Province) 
AdufjvKxc 

i  ibid. 

- navalis 

ibid. 

280 

-obfidionalis 
— — -roflrata 

- - triumphalis 

■ - vallaris 

Corona  aurea 
Corfica  (fubdued) 
Corvus  (Engine) 


ibid. 

ibid, 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

io 

240 


Damnum  145 

Dupes  faliares  jy 

Dectmjugts  zyS 

Decemviri  117 

Decemviri  litibus  judkandis  122 

Decemviri  Keepers  of  the  Sibylline 

Oracles 


Oracles 

79 

DECII 

198 

Decimatio 

219 

dECIUS  (Emper») 

*3 

Decuma 

*33 

Decumani 

ibid. 

Decuria 

129,  192 

Decuriones 

•9* 

D  curfio  at  Funerals 

3*7 

Decujps 

366 

DeduBores 

i°7 

De fenfio 
DefttnBi  pro  rojlris  laudatio 
DejeBio  e  rape  Tarpeid 
Delatores 
Dilubrum 
Dinar  ms 
Decemalia 
Depontani 
Deportati 
Deportatio 
Defignatores 

Devoting  of  the  Generals 
Diadem 

DIADUME  N  (Emper.) 
Dibaphus 
Dictator 

DIDIUS  JULIAN 
Didrackmi 
Dies  atri 

• - ccmitiales 

■ - com  perendini 

- fafti 

- ffl 

- intercij* 

•— — prahares 

- profejli 

- poflriduani 

——Jlati 
Diem  dicere  reo 

Dijfarreatio 
AlJCg^T©" 

DIOCLETIAN 
Dir& 

Diribitores 
Difieptatw  cuufa 


1 39 
3*i 
J4* 
142 
38 

37  3  >  &*• 

360 

132 

144 

ibid. 

3°* 
198 

322 

23 

38! 
109,  &c. 
22 

374 

90 
ibid. 

91 
ibid. 
.89 

ibid. 

e  91 
89,  90 

90 

9* 

541 

242 

328 

242 

** 

<>8 

132 

*37 


A/fft/TTCtT©" 

Divorces 

Do,  Dico,  stddico 

Dolabra 

DO  M1T1AN 
DuBu  fuo  rem  genre 
Duumviri  ClaJJis 
Duumviri,  Keepers  of 
Grades 

Duumviri  perdueUionis 
Dux  Legionis 


Edere  aBionem  x  3  (S' 

EdiBa  (Bills  for  a  Show  of  Gladia¬ 
tors)  — 

egeria 

E iKoCogpt 
EKenivlopQ- 
Ex.H.cud'SKiipns 
F.A&Ttip 
Elatio 

Elephants  running  in  the 

Emeriti 
Enfigns 

Entertainments 
Epitafts  of  the  Drami 
Epula  or  LeBifitmi* 

Epute  ~>r 

Epulones,  or  feptemviri  eptdonum  84, 
Eques,  Equejiris  Ordinis,  &  Equejlri 
loco  natus ■  the  difference  between 
them 
Equeftria 
Equi  redditio 
Equitatus  juflus 
Equites 

Equitum  probatio 
Equitum  recenfio 
Equitum  tranfveBio 
Equum  adimere 
Eipoufals 


98 

44 
187 
192 

18/,  i85 
1 85 
ibid, 
ibid. 
”3 

325 

Ejfedarii 


INDEX. 


Ffedani  277 

EJfedum  ibid. 

EVAXDER  65 

EUDOXIA  aS 

Evocatio  deorum  tutelarium  23? 
Evocati  189 

Euphrates  (the  Bounds  of  the  Em¬ 
pire)  22 

Excubia  2 1 3 

Exercitia  ad  paltm  2  iy 

Exilium  1 44. 

j Exite  27  8 

Exodium  2  83 

Exodium  AlteUmicum  ibid. 


Martialis 

6)uirmalis 


Ext  i/p  ices 

69 

Extr  aor dinarii 

192,  211 

F^cojMePis 

3*4 

F 

Fabius  Maximus 

1 1 

Faciio  alba 

25- j- 

- prajina 

'*  ibid. 

- -  rujfata 

ibid. 

- .  veneta 

ibid. 

Vid.  Companies 

of  Charioteers. 

Fari  tria  verba 

90 

Fafces 

108 

Fafcia 

3*9 

Eafcis 

217 

Favete  linguis 

8y 

faustulvs 

2,  2 

Feafts  in  Honour  of  the  Dead  3  6 1 

Februaca 

6s 

Feciales 

76,2.19 

Femoralia 

319 

Feralia 

93 

Ferentarii 

199 

Ferie  conccptiva 

90 

- imperative 

ibid. 

■ — —  fiative 

g9 

Fefcennine  Verfes 

283, 331 

Feflivals  in  the 

Roman  KaJendar 

Filius  familia 

93?  &c- 

171 

Flamen  Dialis 

73 

Flaminica 
Flamina,  or  Fhmmturn  (the  Flat 

mens  Cap)  y* 

Flammeum  (the  Brides  Veil)  329 

Floralia 

Foederata  civitates  233 

Follis  (a  fort  of  Ball)  271 

Forfex  (a  way  of  drawing  up  an 
■Army)  206 

Form  of  Abfolution  40 

-  of  Ampliation  ibid. 

-  of  Condemnation  ibid. 

Fortunate  Names  184 

Forums  48,  &c. 

Forum  Augufli  49 

Forum  Boarium  .  yo 

Fora  civ ilta  49 

Forum  cupedinarium  f° 

Forum  Holitorium  ibid. 

F orumyulium  49 

Forum  Latium  ibid. 

Forum  Nerve  ibid. 

Forum  Palladium  5-0 

Forum  Piftorium  yo 

Forum  Romanum  49 

Forum  Suarium  yo 

Forum  Trajani  yo 

Forum  trsmfitorium  49 

Fora  Venalia  ibid.' 

Fojfa  21 2 

Fratres  Arvales  66 

Freedom  by  Manumiffion  1 00 

Freedom  by  Teftament  ibid. 

Front  is  inujlio  1 41 

Frumentum  aflimatum  234. 

-  decumanum  ibid, 

-  emptum  ibid- 

-  honorarium  ibid. 

-  imperatum  ibid. 

Fundi  tores  jpp 

Funera  340 

Funerals  334, 

Funeral  Ceremonies  before  the  Bu¬ 
rial  34® 
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- - in  the  A£t  of  Burying  34  $,&c. 

—  -  after  the  Burial  360,  &c. 

Tuner  a  acerb  a  3  3  ^ 

Tuner a  l a*  vat  a  34  9 

Tunus  indiBivum  3  3  ^ 

• - .  j publicum  ibid. 

-  tac'vum  337 

-  tranjlatitium  33^ 

—  -  vulgare,  or  plebeium  337 

Turca  ignommiofa  14  S' 

Turn 1  poenalis  ibid. 

Tuples  2 1 9 


G  ALB  A 

Galea  1 99> 

Galertcidum 

G  ALERIUS  (Emper.) 
Galerus 

Galii  (Priefts  of  Cybele) 

GALLIENUS 

GALLUS 

Games 

Gates  of  Borne 
Gauls  fack  Rome 
General 

Genfiric  King  of  the  Vandals 
Glaoiators 

Gladiatores  catervarii 

- fifcales 

-  meridians 

-  ordinarit 

pftulatitii 


* 9 
201 

321 

32t 

Si 

23 

23 

a47 

37 

8 

1 96 
26 
271 

a7+ 
ibid, 
ib’d . 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Globus  (way  of  drawing  up  an  Army) 


cerius  vid.  Liarius. 
)RDIA N 
/id.  Toga. 

I  ATI  AN 
>gorian  Style 
bernator 

H 


23 

27 

88 

244 


Speech  us’d  by  Gladiators  after 
giving  a  Blow)  278 

Habit  of  the  Romans  30 6 

HANNIBAL  ii,  12 

Harangues  of  the  Generals  210 

Harpaflum  272 

Harufpices  69,70,7 1 

Hajla  pur  a  220 

Sub  hajid  vends  12* 

Hajla  199 

Hajlats  190 

HELIOGAB  ALUS  23 

Heptaclinon  36  7 

Hepteres  242 

Hercules  his  Chapel  near  the  Amphi- 


Habet,  or  hoc  habit  (a  Form  of 


theaters  and  Circo’s 
Hexacl'mon 
Hexeres 
Hippagines 
HIRTIUS 
Hijlriones 
Hoc  age 

Honorary  Tombs 
HONOR/  US 
Hoplomachi 
Hojlia 


Janicultm 
Janus  irnus 

-  Medius 

— —  Summits 
Idas  Daclyli 
Ides 

Jentaculum 

Ignobdes 

Ignominia 

Ilicet 

lllyricum  (fubaued) 

Immolatio 

Immunes 

Imperator,  vid.  General 
Impemtoris  Contubernales 
In  crucem  aftio 
In  integrum  refiisutie 


2S7 


28 1 
367 
242 

242 

16 

.123 

84 

3f2 

27 

277 

84 


33 

42 

ibid. 

ibid. 

Si 

91 

36jt 

97 

*44 

35"9 

*7 

tf 

233 

211 

*4  r 

>37 

Injra 


E  X. 


I  N  D 

infra  aliquem  Cuban  369 

Infula 

Jngenui  99 

Intercejfio 
Interrex 
JOVIAN 
Ipfila 
Jrrogatio 
JUBA 

Judex  jgueflionis 
Judgments, 

Judices  feletti 
Judicia  centumviralia 
Judicium  cttlumnia 
Judicium  falfi  lolu' 

Judicium  pravaricationis  1 3^ 

Sub  jugum  mitti  2  3 1 

JUGURTHA  .*3 

Jugurthine  War  ibid. 

JULIAN  *6 

Julian  Account  88 

Jupiter  Feretrius  227 

Jure  vocatA  (Centuries  and  Tribes) 

132 

Jus  civile  *49 

Jus  civitatis  13° 

Jus  dicere  and  judicare  (the  difference 
between  them)  na 


L 

LABERIUS  the  Mimick  28 f 
Lacerna  2Ij 

Lacernata  arnica  gi0 

Laciniam  trahere  307 

Lma  jjg 

Laniftse  272 

TITUS  LARGIUS  ILAVUS 
the  firft  Didlator  1 09 

LATINES  7 

LATINUS  z 

Latio  fententis  140 

LATIUM  z 

Latrones  249 

Latrunculi  248 

Laudatio  (a  Cuftom  at  Tryals)  140 
LAVINIA  z 

LAVINIUM  ibid. 

LAURENTIA  ibid. 

LAURENTUM  ibid. 

Law,  vid.  Lex . 

Laws  148,  <&c. 

-  de  adulterio &  pudicitia  i7y 

Agrarian  263 

-  de  ambit u  177 

* - -  of  the  Affemblies  and  Meet- 


Jus  honorarium 

149 

ings 

if4 

Jus  imaginis 

99 

-  of  Citizens 

15-2 

Jus  Paptrianum 

148 

* -  of  Conftitutions,  Laws,  and 

Jus  trium  Itberorum 

181 

Privileges 

160 

In  jus  reum  vocare 

136 

* -  of  Corn 

167 

in  jus  vocatus  aut  eat 

aut  fatijdet 

-  of  Crimes 

i73 

ibid. 

- of  Expences 

1 66 

Jur amentum  calumnia 

?35 

—  Falfi 

*7? 

JUS  TINIAN 

149 

• - -  of  Judges 

171 

— —  of  Judgments 

J73 

K 

— —  of  Magiftrates 

15-7 

* — —  de  Majejlate 

>74 

Kalends 

92 

— — •  of  Martial  Affairs 

168 

Kcfld.p&’.Kjol 

243 

■ -  Mifcellaneous 

180 

K 

ibid. 

-  of  Money,  Ufury,  &c. 

170 

Killing  of  the  dead  Body 

338 

-  de  parricidis 

Knights 

98 

-  de  pecuniis  repetundis 

178 

Knights  Eftate 

ibid. 

- of  Provinces  and  their  Co- 

K  pnoriJ'ss 

3 

vtrnors 

101 

—of 
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*— ;  of  Religion 
— — ^  of  the  Senate  176 

-  Inter  Stearns  175* 

-  de  tutelis  169 

-  de  vi  176 

- of  Wills,  Heirs  and  Legacies 

170 

Leagues  (how  made)  229 

Lech  tricliniorum ,  or  tricliniares 

367 

Leches,  or  Lech  (Funeral-beds)  348 
Legati  127.  }96 

Legati  Confulares  ibid. 

Legati  prat  or  is  ibid. 

Legatio  libera  177 

Leges  (how  they  differ’d  from  Tie- 


Legions 

191 

Lejfus 

346 

Levie  of  the  Confederates 

18S 

Levie  of  the  Foot 

183 

Levie  of  the  Horfe 

287' 

Lex  Acilia 

279 

-  Acilia  Calpurnia 

277 

-  JElia 

2  74 

*—  JEmylia 

267 

-  Ampia  Labiena 

261 

-  Anti  a 

167 

-  Antonia  171,  *79> 

i72»  274 

»-  Appuleia 

174 

-  Alia 

171 

-  Atilia 

>69 

- Actinia 

J7  9 

-  Aufidia 

l77 

-  Aurelia 

179.  272 

-  Csctlia 

17S,  179 

■ - —  Csctlia  Didia 

160 

—  '  Ks&GMCk  XJini*  -  ^ 

-  C&cilia  de  jure  Italia  &  tribut  is 


tollendis 
Calia 
Calpurnia 
Campana 
CaJJi * 
Cincia 
Claudia 


180 

178 
167 

iyy,  i63 
i73 

15-7,176,171,  182 


Clodia  171,168,172,163, 
167,  176, 1S2 


—  Cornelia  170,  171,  174,  177,' 
178,  179,  161,  274,  167,  174, 

*77>  *79 
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SCRIP TORES 


Qui  in  duodecim  Tomis  Thefauri  Antiquitatum 
Romanarum ,  &  Magno  Gravio  congefti, 
inveniuntur. 


TOM.  L 

OC  Tyf  V.  Terr  arm  de  Origine  Romanorum. 

Taulus  Manutinus  de  Civirate  Rem  ana 

Carolius  Sigonius  de  antiquo  jure  civium  Romanorum. 

Onuphrius  Tanvinius  de  civitate  Romand. 

■ - - —  de  Imperio  Romano. 

Paulus  Manutius  de  Comitiis  Romanorum . 

Nicolaus  Gruchius  de  Comitiis  Romanorum. 

_ _ .  Refponfio  ejufdem  ad  binas  C.  Sigonii  reprehenfsones. 

Carol's  Sigonii  pofterior  cum  Nicolao  Gruchio  difputatio,  de  binis  Comitiis  & 
lege  Curiita. 

Nicolai  Gruchii  ad  pofteriorem  C.  Sigonii  difputationem  refutatio. 

Carolus  Sigonius  de  lege  Curiata  Magiftratuum  &  Imperatorum,  &  eorum 
jure. 

Taulus  Manutius  de  Senatu  Romano. 

Joannes  Sarius  Zamojcius  de  Senatu  Romano. 

TOM.  II. 

Taulus  Manutius  de  Legibus  Romanis. 

Antonius  Auguftinus  de  Legibus,  cum  notis  Fulvii  Urfeni. 

Carolus  Sigonius  de  antiquo  jure  Italia. 

■  — .  De  antiquo  jure  Provinciarum . 

— -  De  judiciis. 

Sibrandus  Tetardus  Siccama  de  Judicio  centumvirali. 

Francifcus  Hottomamus  J.  C.  de  Magiftratibus  Romanorum,  eorumque 
Inftitutione. 

— -  De  Senatu  &  Senatus  Confulto. 

. . De  Formulis  antiquis. 

Nicolai  Rigaltii,  Ifmaelis  Bullialdi,  Sc  Hurries  Galejsi,  Obfcrvationes  de 
Populis  Fundi*. 

Carolus  Sigonius  de  Nominibus  Romanorum. 


onuphriur 
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Qnuphrius  Tanvinius  de  antiquis  R omanorum  Nominibus'. 

Jofepbi  Cajlalionis  J.  C.  adverfus  Faeminarum  Prsnominum  aflertores 
difputatio. 

- -  De  antiquis  Puerorum  Pramominibus. 

tom.  III. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  de  Provinces  -RomanoTUtK ,  Sc  earum  diftributione 
atque  adminiftratione. 

_ : _ De  Judiciis,  Sc  omni  confuetudine  caufas  agendi  apudRomanos, 

Junius  Rabirius  de  Haftamm  Sc  Audionum  origine. 

Franc i feus  Robortellus  de  Magiftratibus  Imperatorum. 

_ _ _  De  Giadibus  Honorum  Sc  Magiftratuum  Rommorum, 

Guido  Tmcirollus  de  Magiftratib'us  Municipalibus. 

- -  De  Corporibus  Artificum,  . 

Sextus  Rufus  de  Regionibus  Urbis. 

P.  Vi 'Bor  de  Regionibus  Rama. 

Sartholomai  Marhani  Urbis  Roma  topographia,  cum  nods  ineditis  Fuhii 

Urfini. 

Onuphrii  Tanvinii  antiquae  Urbis  imago. 

G.  Tmcirolli  Urbis  Roma  Defcriptio.  Ejufdem  de  quatuor  Urbis  regioni¬ 
bus  Commentarius. 

Georgii  Fabricii  defcriptio  Urbis  Roma . 

Alexandra  Donati  Roma  vetus  ac  rcccns,  utriufaue  aedificiiis  ad  .eruditam 
cogaitionem  expofitis. 

T  O  M.  IV. 

Famiani  Nardini  Roma  Vetus  lib.  VIII.  ex  Itctlicd  in  Lat'mum  Linguam 
tranflati  a  JacoboTollio. 

OHavii  Falconer ii  de  Pyramide  C.  Ceflii  Epulonis  diffei'tatio. 

- - - -  Ad  Carolum  Datum,  V.  CL.  Epiftok  de  latere  ex  asdificii 

Veteris  ruderibus  eruto,  qunm  paries  ad  inftaurandum  Panther  Por- 
ticum,  A.  1 66 1.  dirueretur. 

Jfaaci  VoJJii  de  antiqua  Urbis  Roma  magnitudine. 

Olaii  Rorricbii  de  antiqua  Urbis  Roma  facie  Diflertatio  .compendiaria. 

Sextii  Julii  Frontini  de  Aquxdudtibus  Urbis  Roma  Commentarius. 

Raphaelis  Fabretti  de  Aquis  Sc  Aqutedudibus  Urbis  Roma  diflertationes 
tres. 

J-oannis  Chifletii  aqua  virgo,  fons  Roma  celeberrimus,  Sc  prifea  Religione 
facer  ;  opus  M.  Agrippa,  in  vetere  annulari  gemma, 

Luca  Holfienis  Commentariolus  in  veterem  piduram  Nyraphseum  refe- 
rentem. 

Tetri  Ciacconii  in  Columns  Rodratte  inferiptionera,  a  fe  conjedura 
iuppletam,  Explicatio. 

Antiqua; 
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Antique:  Tnfcriptionis  qua  L.  Scipionis,  Barbati  F.  exprefliim  eft  elogiurn, 
Explanatio:  Auftorc  Jacobo  Sirmondo. 

Jofephus  Caftalio  de  Templo  Pads;  atque  ex  occafiono,  de  Jani  Gemini 
templo,  bellique  portis. 

- Ejufdem  Explicatio  ad  Infcriptionem  Augujii  qux  in  bafi  efl: 

Obelifci  flatuti  per  Sixtum  V.  Pont,  ante  Portam  Flaminiam }  alias 
Populi. 

Tetri  Angelii  B'arg&i  de  privatorum  publicorumque  sedificiorum  Urbis  Roms. 
Everforibus  Epiftola. 

- Commentarius  de  Obelifco. 

Jofephi  Cajlalionis  de  Columna  Triumpbali  Imp.  Antonini  Commen¬ 
tarius. 

Fragments  Veftigii  Veteris  Roms,  ex  Lapidibus  Farnefianis  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  edita,  cum  notis  Jo.  Bellorii. 

Huic  Tomo  prxmittitur  Livini  Cruylii  Defcriptio  faciei  variorum  loco- 
rum  Urbis  Roms,  tam  antiquae  quam  novas  in  XV.  Tabulis  aeri  incifa. 

T  O  ML’  V/ 

Jacobi  Gather  li  de  veteri  jure  Tontificio  Urbis  Roms,  libri  qBatuor.’ 

Jo.  Andres  Bojii  de  Pontifice  Maximo  Roms  Veteris,  Exerckatio  Hifto- 
rica. 

_ _ Ejufdem  de  Pontificatu  Maximo  Imperatorum  Romanomm,  Ex- 

ercitatio  Hiflorica  altera. 

Mic.  Angelas  Caufeus  ( de  la  Chauffer)  de  infignibus  Pontificis  Maximi, 
Flaminis  Dialis,  Auguris,  Sc  inftrumento  Sacrificantium. 

Augujlini  Niphi  de  Auguriis  libri  duo. 

JuL.  Csfar  Bnlengerus  de  fortibus. 

- De  Auguriis  Sc  Aufpiciis. 

- De  Ominibus. 

- De  Prodigiis. 

- De  Terne  motu,  Sc  fulminibus. ' 

Job.  Bapt.  Belli  diatriba  de  partibus  Templi  Auguralis. 

Johannes  Fierius  Valerianus  de  fulminum  iigoificationibus. 

Jufti  Lipfii  de  Vejla  Sc  Vejlalibus  Syntagma. 

Ezechiehs  Spanhemii  de  nummo  Smymsorum,  feu  de  Vejla  8c  Trytanibus  Grs- 
corum.  diatriba. 

Antique  Tabulae  Marmoreae,  folis  effigie  Symbolifque  exfculptx,  explica¬ 
tio.  Auftore  ffier  Aleandro  Juniore.  Acceffic  non  abfimilis  argu- 
menti  expofitio  figillorum  Zona:  veterem  ftatuam  marmoream  cin- 
gentis. 

Michaelis  Angeli  Caufei  Deorum  Simulacra,  Idola,  alixquc  Imagines 
xreae. 

Jo.  Baptifls  Uanfenii  de  jure-jurando  Veterum  Liben 

Stephanas  Treliems  dc  jure-jurando. 

Fryer. 
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Eryrit  Tuteani  de  jure-jurando  antiquorum  Scfaediafma,  in  quo  de  Puteaii 
Libonis. 

Marti  Zuerii  Boxkomi,  &  aliorum,  quaeftiones  Roman*. 

T  O  M.  VI. 

Framfus  Bernards  Ferrarius  de  Veterum  Acclamationibus  8c  Plaufu, 

Tetrus  Rerih  alius  de  Ara. 

Reneditius  Bacchinus  de  Siftris,  eorumque  figuriti,  ac  differentia. 

Cafparus  Sagittarius  de  januis  Veterum. 

Lazarus  Bayfius  de  re  Veftiaria. 

O tiavius  Ferrarius  de  re  Veftiaria. 

Albertus  Rubenius  de  re  Veftiaria  Veterum,  prtecipus  de  Lato  Clavo,’ 

Oclavii  Ferrarii  Analedh  de  re  Veftiaria. 

Jo.  Baft.  Benins  de  utraque  Patnula. 

Rartholus  Bartholinus  de  Penult!. 

Aldus  Manutius  de  toga  Romanorum. 

, _ _ .De  Tunica  Romanorum. 

— — De  Tib  is  Veterum. 

Iheephilus  Raynaudm  de  Pileo,  caeterifque  Capitis  tegminibus,  tarn  facris 
quam  profanis. 

TOM.  VII; 

Richardus  Streinnius  de  Gentibus  8c  Familiis  Romanorum. 

Antonins  Auguftinus  de  Famil'is  Romanorum. 

Familite  Roman &  nobiliores,  e  Fuhii  XJrfini  Commentariis. 

Notitia  Dignitatum  utriufque  Imperii,  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tempora: 

8c  in  earn  G.  Bancirolli  J.U.  D.  celeberrimi,  Commentarius. 

Marmor  Rijanum,  de  honore  B'tjfellii.  Parergon  inferitur  de  Veterum  Sel- 
lis;  cura  Val.  Chimentellii  J.  C.  Accedit  Myodia,  five  de  Mufcis  odoris 
Fifanis ,  Epiftola. 

TOM.  VIII. 

Vetus  Kalendarium  Rommum,  e  marmore  defcriptum,  in  aEdibus  Maf- 
fmum  ad  Agrippinxm. 

Tetri  Ciacconii  Toletani  notac  in  vetus  Romanorum  Kalendarium. 

Fuhji'tUrfmi  notae  ad  Kalendarium  rufticum  Farnefianum. 

Kalendarii  fragmentum  quod  vifitur  in  Aid  i bus  Capranicorum. 

Sibrandi  Siccttm a  Commentarius  in  Faftos  Kalendarts  Romanorum . 

Aliud  vetus  Kalendarium,  quod  in  libris  antiquis  prsefigitur  Faftis 
Ovidii. 

Kalendarium  Romanum  fub  Imp  Conftantis  Imp*  Conjlantini  magni  Filio, 

circa  ann.  Chrift,  ?f4.  compofitum.  ,  .. 

-  Lambtcn 
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lambecii  notse  in  Kalendarium  vetus. 

Thoms.  Demp/ieri  Kalendarium  Romanum. 

Dwnyfii  Tetavis  Kalendarium  vetus  Romanum,  cum  ortu  occafuque  Serf- 
larum. 

Tetri  GaJJendi  Kalendarium  Romanum  compendiofe  expofitum. 

Tetri  Viols  Vicetmi  de  Veteri  novaque  Romanorum  temporum  rations 
libellus. 

Adrianus  Junius  de  Annis  Sc  Menfibus. 

— — — "jui'dem  Faftorum  liber. 

Joannes  Lalamdntius  de  Anno  Romano. 

M.  Jacobus  Chriftmanus  de  Kalendario  Romano. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  Utinenfis ,  de  Menfium  appellations  ex  nominibtss 
Impp. 

Jofephus  Scaliger  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum. 

DionyJius  Petavius  de  Veteri  Anno  Romanorum- 

Samuelis  Tetili  Eclogaa  Chronological  de  Anno  Sc  Periodo  vetcrum  Ro¬ 
manorum. 

Wtlhelmus  Langius  de  Veteri  anno  Romanorum. 

Erycii  Put  earn  de  Bifiexto  liber.  .... 

Tetrus  Taffinus  de  vetrum  Romanorum  Anno  Seculan,  ejufque  potnutnuas. 

per  ludos  Seculares  Celebrirate,  eorumque  Chronologia. 

Erycii  Futeani  de  Nundinis  Romanis  Liber. 

E  Georgii  Tholofant  Syntagmate  Juris,  de  Nundinis  Sc  Mercatibus, 

Joannis  Bapiifls  Belli  Diatriba  de  Tharfalici  Conflidlus  Menfe  8c  Die. 

Tetri  Morejlelli  Philomofus  five  de  triplici  anno  Romanorum,  Menfibus 
eorumque  partibus,  deque  Die  civili,  Sc  diverfitate  Dierum,  libri 

quinque.  ..  . 

_ Alypius,  five  de  Prifcorum  Romanorum  Ferns,  liber. 

Julius  Csfar  Rulengerus  de  Tributis  ac  Ve&igslibus  Popiili  Romani. 

Vincentii  Contareni  de  Frumentaria  Romanorum  Largitjone  liber. 

Joannis  Shejferi  Agrippa  liberator,  five  Differtatio  de  novis  tabuhs. 

Barnabas  Brijfonius  de  ritu  Nuptiarum,  8c  Jure  Connubiorum. 

Antonii  Hotmanni ,  J.  C.  de  veteri  Ritu  Nuptiarum  obfervatio. 

_ _ p)c  Sponialibus,  de  veteri  ritu  Nuptiarum ,  &  jure  Matrirao- 

niorum,  item  de  Spuriis  8c  L«cgitimatione. 

Joannes  Meurjius  de  luxu  Romanorum. 

Staniflai  Kobierzykii  de  luxu  RomanOruin  Commenranus.  _  . 

Joachmi  Joannis  Muderi  de  Coronis,  Nuptiarum  prselertim,  faens  &  pro- 
fanis  libellus. 

T  O  M.  IX. 


O nuphrius  Tanvintus  Vmnenfis  de  Ludis  Circenfibus,  cum  notis  Joannis 
Aroolii  I  .  U.  D,  Sc  additamento  FJicolai  Pined  J  C. 

Julius  Csfar  Bulengerus  Juliodunen[is,  Doctor  Theologus,  de  c,r“^ 
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mmo,  Ludifque  Circenfibus,  de  Venatione  Circi  8c  Amphitheatri,  ac  de 
Theatro. 

Onupbrius  Panvinius  Veronenjis,  de  Ludis  Secularibus  liber . 

Agefileu  Marefcotti  de  Perfonis  8c  Larvis,  earumque  apud  Veteres  ufu  8c  o- 
rigine,  Syntagmation.  # 

Marqtiardi  Frehsri  Cecropiftromachia,  antiqua  Duelli  Gladiatorn  Sculp- 
tura  in  Sardonyche  expofna.  Cum  notis  Henrici  Gunterii  ThuUmarii, 
J.  U.  Do&. 

Juflt  Lipfii  Saturnalinm  Sermonum  hbri  duo,  qui  de  Gladiatonbus. 

_ _ Ejufdem  de  Amphitheatro  liber  :  in  quo  forma  ipfa  loci  exprefia, 

8c  ratio  fpe&andi  :  Ut  8c  de  Amphitheatris  quaz  extra  Romam  funt  libel- 
lus :  in  quo  formas  eorum  aliquot  8c  typi. 

O nuphrii  Panvinii  de  Triumpho  Commentarius,  notis  8c  figuris  illuftratus 
a  Joctcbimo  Joanne  Madera. 


T  O  M.  X„ 

Nicolai  Eergierii,  de  publicis  8e  militaribus  Imperii  Romani  Viis,  libri 
quinque,  &c.  ex  Gallica  in  Latinam  linguam  tranflati  ab  Henr.  Cbr, 
Henninio. 

Henr.  Chri.  Heminii  notaz  ad  Rergierium. 

Francifci  Patricii  Res  Militaris  Romana,  ex  Italic A  in  Latinam  Linguam 
verfa  a  Ludolpbo  Neocoro. 

Hygini  Grammatici  8c  Polybii  Megalopolitani,  de  Caftris  Romanis,  quae  ex¬ 
tant  ;  cum  notis  8c  animadveriiombus  Ratbordi  Hermanns  Scbelii. 

Rath.  Herm.  Scbelii  Diflertatio  de  Sacramentis. 

' 1  -  -  ■»  De  Cuftodia  Caftrorum. 

De  Stipendio  Milicari. 

.  De  Stipendio  Equeftri. 

- - De  Stipendio  Du&orum. 

—  De  Die  Stipendii. 

— — —  De  Frumento  8c  Vefte. 

■— m  De  Tributo  8c  iErario. 

- -  De  Praeda. 

_ _ _  De  Vi£tu  Militum. 

■  De  Itinere. 

_ De  Agmine  Polybiano. 

_ _ De  Agmine  Vefpafimi. 

_ _ De  Cohortibus  Legionis  antique. 

CL.  Salmajii  de  re  militari  Romanerum  liber.  Opus  poftumum. 

Jo.  Henrici  Boecleri  Differtatio  de  Legione  Romana. 

Francifcus  Robortellus  Uiinmfis,  I.  de  Legionibus  Romanorum  ex  Dione  lib  4. 
II.  de  Commodis,  Praemiis,  8c  Donis  Militaribus.  III.  de  Psenis  Mili¬ 
tum,  8c  Ignominiis: 

Lrycii  Puteani  de  Stipendio  Militari  apud  Romanos  Syntagma  :  quo  modus 
ejus,  baftenus  ignoratus,  Conftituitur. 

Vincent  it 
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VincentiiContareni,  de  Militari  Romanorum  Stipendio,  Commentaries} 
Michael  Angelas  Caufeus,  de  fignis  Militaribus. 

Tetri  Rami  de  Militia  Julii  Cdfaris,  liber. 

TOM,  XL 

t 

Ezechielis  Spanhemii  Orbis  Romams,  feu  ad  Conftitutionem  Antonins  Im- 
pcratoris,  de  qua  Ulpianus  leg.  17,  Dig.  de  ftatu  hotninum,  Exercita* 

tienes  duse.  .. 

Fafti  Magiftratuum  Romanorum  ab  Urbe  condita  ad  tempora  Divi  Vejpa^ 
fiani  Augujli,  a  Stephana  Vinando  Fighio  fuppletis  Capitolinis  fragmenns 

Defcriptio  Confulum,  ex  quo  primi  ordinati  funt  ;  five  integri  Fafti  Con- 
fulares  quos  Idatianos  dodti  viri  ha&enus  appellarunt,  opera  c 

Thilippi  Labbe.  , 

Tironis  Frofperi,  Aquitani,  Chronicon  integrum  ab  Adamo  ad  Romam  p- 

tam  a  Genferico,  Wand.  Rege. 

Fafti  Confulares  Anonymi,  quos  e  codice MS,  Bibliot  ecas  afar*  p  P. 

fit,  8c  differtatione  illuftravit,  F.  Henncus Naw.  .  frapmentura 

Anonymus,  de  Pnvfedtis  Urbi  ex  temponbus  Gallsens:  Ut  J  fragme 
Faftorum  ab  anno  Chrijli  xof,  ad  3^?.  ex  edmone 
Epiftola  Confularis,  in  qua  Collegia  LXX.  Confu  um  a  annum 

Epoch  ae  XXIX.  imperii  Tiberii  Augujh  decimo  qutnt°, hSenus 
CCXX1X.  imperii  Alexandra  Seven  ottavum,  in  1 /u  fobs Fafti 
perperam  defcripta,  corriguntur,  fupplentur,  8c  illuftrantur,  Audi 
F.  Henrico  Noris  Veronenfi,  Auguflimano. 

Sertorii  Urfati,  Equitis,  de  Notts  Romanorum  Commentarius. 

Difiertationes  de  Nummis  Antiquis,  divide  in  ’jpieocgrus. 

Ludovico  Savoto.  Ex  Gallic  aits  Lamarrs  Lrnguam  tranftuht  L.Neocoru 
■Alberti  Rubenii  Diflertatio  de  Gemma  Ttbenana  8c  Augujtm. 

_ _ _ _ De  Urbibus  Neocoris  Diatribe. 

Marquardi  F reheri,  Confiliarii  Talatini,  de  re  Monetana  veteriim  Rom  „ 
rum,  8c  hodierni  apud  Germanos  Imperii.  . 

Robertas  Cenatis  de  vera  menfurarum  ponderumqueratiun- 
Luca  Fat,  Juris  Confulti,  de  Menfuris  8c  Pondenbus  Romms  Sc  Qrtcss,  cum 
his  quae'hodie  Roma  funt,  collatis,  Libri  quinque.  ndl&i  nd 

Frifciani  C&farienfis ,  Rhemnii  Fannu  Reda  Ang* Is,  o-uJU eorumque 
Cel/um,  Libri  de  Nummis,  Pondenbus,  Menfuris,  Humens,  corum^ 
Notis,  8c  de  vetere  computandi  per  digitos  ratione,  ab  El, a  Vinrto  San 

tone  emendati,  ut  8c  a  J.  Frederica  Gronovio.  _  Crsetnm  & 

Akxandri  Serdi,  Eerrarienfis,  de  Nummis  fiber,  in  quo  pnfca  Qrdcorum  SC 
Romanorum  pecunia  ad  noftri  sens  rationem  rediguur. 
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Vmentius  Butius  de  calido,  frigido,  8c  temperato  Antiquorum  potu,  & 
quo  modo  in  deliciis  uterentur. 

Julius  Cafar  Bulengerus  de  Ccnviviis :  libw  quatuor, 

Eryeii  Fut&ani  reliquiae  Convivii  Prifci,  turn  ritus  alii,  8c  cenfurse. 

Andrea  Baccii  de  Thermis  veterum,  liber  fingularis. 

F rancifci  Koborulli  Laconici  ;  feu  Sudationis,  quae  adbuc  vifitur  in  ruica 
Balnearum  Pi/ana  urbis,  .explicating 

'Francifct  Maria  Turngii  Notae  ad  vetuftiffimam  Urji  Togati,  Ludi  Pilse  vi- 
trea  inventoris,  inicriptionem. 

Martini  Lipenii  Strenarum  hiftoria,  a  prima  origine  per  diverfas  Regum, 
Confu.Hirn,  8c  Imperatorum  Ramancrum,  nec  non  Epifcoporum  setates 
ad  noflra  ufque  tempora. 

Marc't  Meibcmii  de  Fabrics  Triremium,  liber.  % 

Conftcmtmi  Opelii  de  Fabrics  Triremium,  Meibomiana  Epiftola  per-brevis  ad 
amicum. 

Ifastci  Vojpi  de  Triremium  8c  Liburnicarum  conftru&ione  differtatio. 

Jacobi  Philippi  Thomafini  de  Donariis  ac  Tabellis  Votivis,  liber  fingularis. 

Vincentii  Alfanii  de  Invidia  8c  Fafcino  Veterum  libellus. 

Joannis  Shejf'eride  Antiquorum  Torquibus  Syntagma* 

Michaelis  Angeli  Caufei  differtationes  tres. 

■ — I.  De  Vafis,  Bullis,  Armillis,  Fibulis,  Annulis,  Clavibus,  Tefferis, 
Stylis,  Strigilibus,  Guttis,  Phialis  Lachrymatoriis,  8c  de  Manibus  sends 
vota  referentibus. 

* — -II.  De  Mutini  Simulacris. 

■ — 111.  De  Aineis  Anriquorum  Lucernis. 

© ftavii  Ferrarii  differ tatio  de  Veterum  Lucernis  Sepulchralibus.  Pi&urse 
antiquae  Sepulcfiri  Nafoniorum  in  via  Flaminid,  deliniatae  8c  ssri  incife,  a 
Tetro  Sancio  Bartolo  ;  explicatse  varo  8c  illuftrarse  a  Joanne  Fetro  Beilorio , 
ex  Italicd  Lingua  in  Latinam  vertit  Ludolphus  Neocerus. 

Jacobi  Gutherit  de  jure  Manium,  feu  de  ritu,  more  8c  Legibus  prifci  Fu- 
neris,  libri  tres. 

- - Choartius  major,  vcl  de  Orbitate  toleranda  ad  Annum  Robertum 

JC.  Prsefatio. 

Tsiri  Morejielli  Pompa  Feral  ia,  five  Jufti  Funebria  Veterum  ;  Libri  decent. 
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Some  Books  lately  Trinted  for  Timothy  Childe 
at  the  White  Hart,  at  the  Weft  End  of  St. 
Paul’j  Churchyard. 


PVirgilii  Maronis  Opera,  cum  Notis  8c  Interpretatione  Carol,  Ruaei 
•  m  ufum  Delphini.  OCtavo. 

P.  Ovidii  Nafonis  Metamorphofeon  cum  Interpretatione  &  Notis  Dan. 
Crilpini,  in  ufum  Delphini.  Editio  nova,  in  qua  quarta  fere  Notarum  pars 
^P"rngltur>  quarum  loco  adjiciuntur  alias,  &  interpretatio  paffim  emen- 

Archasologia  Grasca,  cr  the  Antiquities  of  Greece  :  The  Second  Edition 
very  much  augmented  and  improved  ;  by  JohnPotter,  D.D.  TwoVol.8°. 
llluftrated  with  Sculptures. 

The  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Tho.  Hind,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Lin¬ 
coln  College,  Ox  on.  8°. 

J.  Lipfii  Roma  Iiluftrata,  five  Antiquitat.  Romanar.  Breviarium.  8c 
G.  Fabricn  Veteris  Romse  cum  nova  Collatio.  Cui  accefferunt  in  hac 
Editione  J.  Lipfii  Tra&at.  peculiares,  viz.  de  Veter.  Lat.  Scriptura.  De 
Re  Pecuniaria.  De  Nomin.  Romanor.  De  Ritu  Convivior.  De  Centura 
8c  Cenfu.  De  Anno,  8cc.  cum  Fig.  AEneis.  8°. 

Terence  s  Comedies  made  Engliih  j  with  his  Life,  and  fome  Remarks  at 
the  end#  By  Laur.  Echard.  and  others.  Revifed  and  Corredted  by 
Dr.  Echard  and  Sir  Roger  I'Ejlrange. 

DuUor  Hijloricus  :  Or  a  ikon  Syftem  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  it.  In  z  Vol.  8°.  Containing  an  Explication 
of  Terms,  and  other  Pr&cognita.  An  Account  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Hiftorians,  with  the  Judgment  of  the  beft  Criticks  upon  them  :  as  alfo  an 
ample  ColleCIion  of  the  Engliih  Hiftorians.  A  Chronology  of  all  the 
moft  Celebrated  Perlons  and  ACfions,  from  the  Crearion  to  this  Time. 
And  a  Hiftory  of  all  the  Monarchies  and  States,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  Tho.  Hearne,  M.  A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxon. 

Medulla  Hifioria  Anglican a.  The  Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  England. 
Being  a  compendious  Hiftory  of  all  its  Monarchs  from  the  Time  of  Ju¬ 
lius  C&far  to  this  Year.  Written  by  Dr.  Hovel,  and  continued  by  an  im¬ 
partial  Hand  to  this  Time.  And  now  in  this  Sixth  Edition  illuftrated  with 
Sculptures,  and  a  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Plautus  s  Comedies,  Amphitryon,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens,  made  Englifh, 
with  Critical  Remarks  upon  each  Play,  By  Laurence  Echard  M.  A.  The 
Second  Edition. 


BOOKS  Printed  for  R.  Knaplock,  at  the  Bi« 
fhopV  Head  in  St.  P&ulV  Church-yard. 

The  Old  and  New  Teftament  conne^ed  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Jews; 

•and  Neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declenfion  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
jfrael  and  Judah,  to  The  time  of  Chrift.  By  Humphrey  Pndeaux,  D.  D 

DT  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  Con- 

raining  a  Difcourfe  of  their  Lives,  Marriages  and  UTae,  with  the  times 
of  their  Births  Deaths,  Places  of  Burial,  and  Monumental  Inscriptions. 
A\t« their ^Effigies,  Seals,  Tombs,  Cenotaphs,  Devices,  Arms,  Quarter- 
iners  Crefts  and  Supporters.  All  curioufly  Engraven  on  Copper  Plates. 
By  Fr.  Sandford,  Efqj  Lancafler  Herald.  Continued  to  this  Time,  with 
numy  new  Sculptures,  Additions  and  Annotations,  as  likewise  theD- 
H  of  many  flluftrious  Families  now  Flouriftung,  Maternafty  descend¬ 
ed  from  Se  faid  Monarchs,  or  from  collateral  Branches  of  the  Royal 
Blood  of  England*.  By  Samuel  Stebbmg  Efq;  Somerfet  Herald. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Jofiphushom  his  own,  to  the  pre- 
fenc  Time.  Written  in  French  by  the  Learned  Monf.  Bafnage,  and  now 
carefully  Tranflated  into  Enghjb. 

Mr  Smner’s  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  with  large  Additions,  and  above 
10  new  Sculptures.  N.B,  To  this  new  Edition  is  added  a  fecond  Part : 
Containing  many  curious  Pieces  that  were  never  publifhd  in  any  other 

B°Mr.  Lowthorp's  Abridgment  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  In  3 

V°A  tew  View  of  London.  Containing  a  more  exad  and  particular  De- 
feription  of  the  Prefent  State  of  that  City,  than  has  been  hitherto  pub- 
liili’d  of  any  other  City  in  the  World.  In  2  Vol.in  8  . 

Medicim  Gymnaftica :  Or  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Power  of  Exercife, 
with  refped  to  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  and  the  great  neceffity  of  it  in 
the  Cure  of  many  Diftempers.  By  Francis  Fuller.  *,  .  .  . 

The  Pfalter  or  Pfalms  of  Holy  David,  according  to  the  Tranflation 
ufed  in  the  Common-Prayer  Book:  With  Explanatory  Notes  on  all  thole 
Words  and  Sentences  that  are  moft  difficult  to  be  underftood.  Together 
with  Dire&ions  for  the  more  devout  ufe  of  them  ;  and  an  Hiftorical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Tranflation  and  Tranflators  :  As  alfo  a  general  Defence  ot 
the  Pfalter,  againft  all  Objections  that  the  Diffenters  have  rais  d  againtt  it. 
Bv  7-  John  [on,  Vicar  of  Appkdore  in  Kent.  8°. 

The  French  Churches  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England :  Or,  the 
Diffenters  Objections  againft  the  Articles,  Homilies,  Liturgy  and  Canons 
of  the  Englifh  Church,  Confider’d  and  Anfwer’d  upon  the  Principles  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  A  Work  chiefly  extracted  out  of  the 
Authentick  Ads  and  Decrees  of  the  French  National  Synods,  and  the 
moft  approv’d  Writers  of  thatChurch.  By  J.  Bingham,  M.  A.  fometime 
Fellow  of  Univerfity  College  in  Oxford. ,8°.  ,  .  „ 

Origins s  Ecclefiaftka ;  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Chrut'.an  Church.  In  3 
Vol.  By  Joftph  Bingham,  M.  A. 
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